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community.  The  Theological  Review  has  a  more  limited  and  specific 
aim.  It  wiU  endeavor  to  consult  the  needs  of  theological  students  and 
clergymen.  With  this  view,  articles  will  be  sought  of  a  permanent  value, 
instead  of  tfaoee  which  are  fitted  merely  to  produce  a  popular  and  imme- 
diate efi^L  In  some  cases,  entire  treatises  will  be  published  in  succes- 
sve  numbera  of  the  work.  The  varieties  of  type  and  the  fiicilities  for 
printing  possesaed  by  the  publishers,  will  enable  the  contributor  to  pre- 
sent his  views  and  illustrations  in  the  most  authentic  and  satisfiictoiy 
manner.  Particular  pains  wiQ  be  taken  with  the  typography  and  exter- 
nal appearance  of  the  work.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  not  be  ^^Hthput  per- 
manent and  increasing  value,  when  bound  as  a  volume. 
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In  diis  connection,  it  may  be  stated,  that  this  publication  is  not  begun 
hastily,  or  from  any  momentary  impulse.  It  has  been  in  contemplation 
for  several  years,  and  has  been  postponed  pertly  on  account  of  the  pecu- 
niary embarrassments  of  the  country,  and  for  other  reasons  which  need 
not  be  here  mentioned.  There  are  many  indications  in  the  present  state 
of  Christendom  which  seem  to  demand  the  radical  discussion  of  certain 
topics  in  biblical  and  theological  literature.  There  are  vital  questions 
connected  with  interpreting  the  Bible,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  satis&cto- 
rily  settled.  Usages  ajid  opinions,  adopted  in  various  periods  and  by  dif* 
ferent  portions  of  the  christian  church,  appear  to  be  again  awakening  ear- 
nest attention.  Some  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  christian  system 
are  also  subject  to  new  attack* 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  hoped  that  this  publication  will  be  &vora- 
bly  received  by  diose  for  whom  it  is  especially  designed.  There  is  a 
large  amount  of  materials  in  two  or  three  of  the  languages  of  continental 
Europe,  which,  after  undergoing  the  necessary  modifications,  will,  it  is 
thought,  be  of  essential  service  in  aiding  the  investigations  of  our  theolo- 
gians and  biblical  scholars.  These  materials  will  not  in  general  be  trans- 
ferred by  means  of  translations  into  the  Ekiglish  language,  but  will  hp  so 
modified  and  altered  as  to  meet  the  wants,  and  correspond  to  the  modes 
of  thinking  which  prevail  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Valuable  contributions  for  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures  may  be  ex- 
pected from  Rev.  Eli  Smith  and  other  missionaries  in  Palestine,— a  de- 
partment of  biblical  learning  so  successfully  occupied  by  Dr.  Robinson. 

It  may  here  be  stated,  that  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  already  several 
hundred  subscribers  in  Great  Britain.  A  number  of  writers  in  that  coun- 
try and  in  Germany  will  contribute  to  the  pages  of  this  Review. 

As  the  conductors  of  this  Review  commence  their  undertaking,  they 
wish  to  say,  that  they  entertain  the  most  friendly  sentiments  towards  those 
who  are  already  engaged  in  the  same  general  department  of  labor.  The 
BiBxicAL  Refositoet  has  long  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the  reli- 
gious literature  of  the  present  age.  Its  merits  have  been  acknowledged 
by  the  most  competent  judges  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  The  New 
Enolaitder,  though  published  but  one  year,  has  attained  a  high  and  well 
merited  character,  as  admirably  fitted  to  the  existing  condition  of  society, 
and  to  the  wants  of  the  great  body  of  intelligent  laymen  as  well  as  of  cler- 
gymen. May  both  these  publications  be  more  and  more  serviceable  to  the 
cause  of  sound  literature  and  vital  Christianity. 
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ARTICLE  L 

THE  ASPECT  OF  LITERATUEE  AND  SCIENCB  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
AS  COMPARED  WITH  EUROPE. 

By  E.  RoUaioii,  D.  D.,  PloC  ofBikliL  ki  the  Utikni  TbeoL  Sett.,  Now  Tork. 

It  is  a  trite  remaxk,  that  the  most  sucoessful  and  distmgoish* 
ed  men,  are  often  self-made  men.  Without  ancestry,  without 
fidends,  without  external  means,  alone  and  apparently  helpless  in 
the  woild,  they  are  nevertheless  often  able,  through  the  force  of 
innate  energy  and  a  spirit  of  indomitahle  perseverance,  to  triumph 
over  all  obstacles ;  to  open  for  themselves  a  way  to  influence  and 
fame;  and  to  enstamp  in  living  chaiacters  upon  their  age  the  im* 
I»ess  of  their  names  and  power.  While  others  in  their  career 
have  had  only  to  follow  beaten  paths,  winding  through  flowery 
meads  and  verdant  lawns  and  venerable  groves,  they  have  been 
compelled  to  take  a  shorter  course,  to  dimb  Alps  and  stem  tor- 
rents, in  order  to  anive  at  the  same  goal;  and  the  spirit  of  energy 
and  enterprise,  which  has  hurried  them  on  and  vanquished  all 
difficulties  in  ^e  outset,  is  still  to  them  Ihe  earnest  of  future  and 
higher  suocess. .  In  this  spirit,— in  the  deep  workings  of  an  ir- 
repressible, innate  power, — lies  the  secret  of  the  whole  matter. 
Such  men  are  successful  and  become  distinguished,  not  because 
they  are  self-made,  but  in  spite  of  the  privations  and  hindrances, 
whidi  they  have  had  the  energy  to  overcome. 

It  does  not  however  follow,  that  men  attain  to  eminence  and 
fiune  solely  or  chiefly  by  having  to  struggle  against  adverse  cir- 
VoL.  1  No.  1.  1 
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cumstances.  The  same  energy  and  perseverance  which  they 
have  expended  in  order  to  vanquish  obstacles,  whether  in  public 
Ufe,  or  in  the  cahner  retreats  of  literature  and  science, — ^to  how 
much  higher  and  more  perfect  results  might  these  qualities  have 
led  them,  had  they  been  surrounded  not  by  obstacles,  but  by  fa- 
cilities and  encouragements  ?  If  ShaJuspeare  stands  forth  pre- 
eminent as  the  child  of  nature  in  his  own  "  wood-notes  wild,"  how 
greatly  nevertheless  might  he  not  have  improved  the  mass  of  his 
writings,  had  he  enjoyed  the  influences  and  the  training  which 
aided  to  form  Milton  and  Goethe  ?  If  our  own  Franklin  obtain- 
ed distinction  in  the  walks  of  science,  still,  how  much  more  might 
he  not  probably  have  accomplished,  had  he  possessed  that  early 
discipline  and  those  advantages,  which  were  the  lot  of  Newton 
and  Laplace  ? 

As  with  individuals,  so  with  nations.  A  youthful  people,  with 
vast  resources  and  gigantic  enterprise,  may  rush  at  once  upon 
the  arena  of  the  world,  and  stand  forth  in  ^e  full  possession  of 
all  the  elements  of  physical  and  moral  power.  And  yet  the  very 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  its  existence  and  growth  may  be 
such,  that  these  elements  have  not  been  and  cannot  be  as  yet 
wrought  into  that  harmony  and  completeness  of  combination, 
which  can  alone  avail  for  tfie  full  development  of  its  resources 
and  the  perfection  of  its  powers.  Both  in  arts  and  arms  there  is 
perhaps  a  want  of  discipline,  a  want  of  unity  of  plan  and  purpose, 
and  of  course  so  far  a  want  of  efficiency  and  of  high  result  The 
youthful  Minerva  springs  forth  indeed  in  vigour ;  but  her  stat- 
ure is  not  yet  full  grown,  nor  her  annour  complete.  Older  nations 
in  the  course  of  ages  have  learned  a  more  thorough  discipline ; 
they  have  heaped  together  materials ;  they  have  acquired  more 
unity  of  plan  and  steadfastness  of  purpose ;  and  thus  they  have 
brought  forth  more  decisive  results.  With  them  Minerva  has 
grown  to  her  full  stature,  and  is  armed  cap-a-pie. 

These  general  remarks  may  serve  to  introduce  the  subject, 
which  I  propose  to  discuss  in  the  present  essay ;  viz.  The  aspect 
of  Uteratiure  and  science  in  our  own  country  as  compared  with 
the  old  world.  I  have  been  led  to  treat  of  this  topic,  partly  from 
the  fact  of  having  had  some  opportunities  for  peraonal  observa- 
tion ;  and  partly  because  there  is  among  us  a  prevalent  disposition, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  decry  our  dwn  Hterary  institutions  and  progress 
in  comparison  with  those  of  Europe ;  and  on  the  other,  to  cry 
them  up  extravagantly,  at  the  expense  of  those  of  all  other  na- 
tions.   Both  6f  these  extremes  appear  to  me  to  be  unjust    But 
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a  rational  and  cftureful  estimate  of  the  actual  ciicumstances  and 
prospects  of  literature  and  science  in  the  United  States,  as  com- 
pared with  Europe,  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  been  attempted. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  desire  to  guard  against  every  expecta- 
tion of  novelty  or  completeness.  To  treat  the  subject  in  detail, 
would  require  a  volmue,  which  might  doubtless  be  made  exceed- 
ingly instructive ;  but  I  can  here  of  course  only  sketch  an  outline 
of  some  of  the  main  points ;  and  those  relating  to  causes  now  in 
operation,  rather  than  to  actual  results. 

Our  country  is  indeed  a  youthful  giant,  leaping  forth  in  his 
strength.  Little  more  than  two  centuries  have  passed  away, 
since  the  white  man's  foot  was  first  planted  on  our  soil ;  or  since 
the  forest  ceased  to  wave  over  the  fair  scenes  on  every  side, 
where  now  rise  so  tliickly  the  habitations  of  wealth  and  taste,  the 
halls  of  science,  and  the  temples  of  the  living  God.  For  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  the  original  settlements  of  our  land  re- 
mained separate  and  feeble  colonies,  dependent  on  the  mother 
country,  and  nursed  with  a  step-mother  s  care ;  until  at  length  the 
rod  of  oppression  caused  them  to  band  together,  and  with  one 
efibrt  they  were  free.  From  that  movement  of  national  freedom 
and  national  unity,  commenced  the  march  of  national  develop- 
ment With  a  rapidity  wonderful  in  itself,  and  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  nations,  this  development  has  advanced  with  gi- 
gantic strides,  until  in  some  fifty  years  its  progress  has  very  far 
outstripped  all  that  had  taken  place  in  the  whole  period  of  our 
previous  existence.  Instead  of  thirteen  feeble  colonies,  we  now 
have  six  and  twenty  powerful  States ;  instead  of  a  population  of 
three  and  a  half  milhons  of  souls,  we  now  have  seventeen  mil- 
hons ;  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
track  of  our  pioneers  of  civilization  has  already  touched  the  Pa- 
cific; and  the  sails  of  our  commerce  whiten  every  sea  in  every 
clime.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  enormous  physical  develop- 
ments, could  it  be  expected  that  the  cultivation  of  the  national 
mind  should  advance  with  equal  pace  ?  or,  that,  while,  through 
the  force  of  circumstances,  every  energy  has  been  strained  to 
triumph  over  obstacles  and  secure  an  external  prosperity,  there 
should  be  time  and  opportunity  in  a  like  degree  for  the  abstrac- 
tions and  calmer  enjoyments  of  hterature  and  science  ?  Such  a 
state  of  things  would,  at  least,  have  presented  a  phenomenon  far 
more  anomalous  and  imposing,  than  any  recorded  on  the  historic 
page. 

Turn  for  a  moment  to  the  European  world.    We  see  there  an 
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assemblage  of  nations,  whose  foundations  were  laid  in  the  earliest 
periods  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Eoman  empire,  and  whose 
birth  dates  back  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  centuries.  True» 
their  political  and  civil  divisions  have  been  subject  to  many 
changes ;  and  the  forms  of  their  external  existence  have  under- 
gone many  a  revolution ;  yet  the  great  national  characteristics  of 
the  various  races  stand  out  every  where  in  bold  reUef,  and  are  not 
to  be  mistaken.  The  agitations  and  fierce  passions  of  the  cru- 
sades roused  the  mind  of  Europe  from  its  state  of  lethargy,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  reviving  dawn  of  letters  to  break  over 
ages  of  darkness ;  and  then  the  era  of  the  Reformation  brought  in 
a  new  flood  of  light,  not  only  directiy  upon  the  Protestant  world, 
but  indirectiy  also  upon  the  Papal  nations.  True,  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe  have  Uved  on  in  wars  and  conflicts  with  one  another 
and  among  themselves ;  their  vast  physical  resources,  when  de- 
veloped, have  been  swallowed  up  and  exhausted  in  struggles  for 
conquest  or  for  existence.  Yet  these  resources  have  been  de- 
veloped ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  these  scenes  of  peril,  institutions 
of  learning  were  early  founded  and  have  been  cherished ;  and,  in 
the  masses  of  a  crowded  population,  there  has  always  been  a  class 
eager  to  devote  themselves  to  the  charms,  and  to.the  advance- 
ment of  letters,  sciences  and  arts.  There  often  exists  indeed  in 
the  old  world  no  outiet  for  intellectual  energy  in  the  ordinary 
channels  of  an  active,  practical,  business  life ;  and  thus  men  of  as- 
piring and  enterprising  minds  have  been  and  still  are  driven  to 
the  cultivation  of  learning  as  the  only  remaining  means  of  ac- 
quiring fame  and  influence  and  fortune.  It  is  to  this  class  of  men, 
thus  devoted  to  letters  and  the  sciences,  which  has  now  existed 
for  centuries  in  the  old  world,  and  surrounded  itself  by  degrees 
with  splendid  means  and  materials  of  learning,  that  we  must  as- 
cribe the  diflerence,  if  any  exists,  between  the  aspect  of  Uterature 
and  science  in  the  old  world  and  in  these  United  States.  Such 
a  class  can  scarcely  be  said  as  yet  to  exist  in  our  own  land ;  or, 
at  most,  is  only  in  its  infancy. 

Let  me  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  some  circumstances  in  our 
condition  and  cliaracter,  which  have  operated  and  must  still  ope- 
rate to  prevent  among  us  the  formation  of  such  a  class. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  circumstances,  is  the  vast 
extent  c^  our  territory  and  of  its  physical  resources  as  yet  unde- 
veloped, in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  our  population.  The 
consequences  of  this  disproportion  are  so  obvious,  as  hardly  to 
need  enumeration.    The  grea^t  demand  is  for  an  active,  enter- 
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prising,  labouring  population,  in  the  various  practical  departments 
of  society.  And  such  is  the  extent  of  room,  that  no  one  active 
dass  is  jostled  by  another ;  but  ere  the  demand  is  satisfied  in  one 
place, — so  soon  as  the  bones  and  muscles  of  society  are  there 
formed,  and  ere  the  flesh  has  come  up  upon  them, — ^there  is  a 
great  emigmtion  to  another  quarter,  and  the  process  of  forma- 
tion is  again  and  again  repeated.  Fifty  years  have  hardly  elap- 
sed, since  from  New  England  the  tide  of  population  began  to  roil 
in  upon  Western  New  York  and  Ohio,  then  covered  with  primeval 
forests.  These  are  now  the  rich  and  thrifly  abodes  of  intelligent 
lords  of  the  soil ;  and  themselves  send  forth  their  swaims  to  people 
in  like  manner  other  more  distant  States  and  Territories,  Missouri, 
Michigan,  and  Iowa.  But  suppose  all  this  mass  of  population, 
instead  of  thus  seeking  out  new  scenes  of  active  life  and  national 
development,  had  £Dom  the  force  of  circumstances,  remained  pent 
up  within  the  limits  of  New  England  ?  Would  not  her  less  fer- 
tile soil  have  been  more  richly  tilled  ?  Would  not  her  fleets  have 
spread  out  still  more  canvass  upon  every  sea?  And  especially, 
and  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  with  all  her  schools  and  sem- 
inaries of  learning,  would  not  some  portion  of  this  surplus  popu- 
lation naturally  have  turned  its  attention  to  arts  and  sciences ; 
and  the  dass  of  literary  and  scientific  men  have  become  far  greats 
er  than  at  present?  We  are  warranted  in  dmwing  this  conclu- 
sion, fiom  the  fact,  that  those,  who  thus  went  forth,  carried  with 
them  the  *'  precious  seed,"  of  religion  and  learning ;  and  wherever 
they  settled  down,  churches,  and  schools,  and  colleges  were 
planted.  Within  these  fifty  years,  my  own  Alma  Mater  has  grown 
up,  where  then  the  forest  waved;*  and  numerous  other  Institu- 
tions of  learning  have  followed  throughout  all  the  regions  of  the 
West  Would  this  spirit  have  been  checked,  had  these  eim- 
giants  remained  at  home,  surrounded  by  older  institutions  and 
more  extensive  means  ?  Would  not  mtber  the  density  of  popU'- 
lation,  and  the  want  of  other  occupation,  and  other  opportunities 
for. enterprise  have  caused  this  spirit  to  beccnqie  still  further  de- 
veloped and  still  more  universal?  and  thus  learning  and  the  arts 
have  been  more  widely  and  highly  cultivated  ? 

In  another  aspect  too,  the  disproportion  between  dur  territory 
and  our  population,  operates  against  the  cultivation  of  letters. 
When  the  great  and  absorbing  demand  is  for  active  and  enter- 
prising labourers  in  the  practical  departments  of  society ;  there  is 
of  course  comparatively  Uttle  demand  in  those  which  are  less 

*  Hamilton  College,  Oneida  Co.  N.  T. 
1* 
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practical.  And  this  state  of  things  is  f\jurther  upheld  by  the  cir- 
eumstanoe,  that  the  main  objects  after  which  every  man  strives, 
reputation,  influence,  wealth,  or  at  least  the  means  of  livelihood, 
are  with  us  so  much  more  easily  secured  in  these  practical  de- 
partments. No  parent  in  our  land  in  selecting  a  course  of  life  for 
his  child,  would  think  of  training  him  to  the  career  of  letters ;  for 
it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  or  at  best  it  is  the  most  irregular 
and  uncertain  of  all.  Few  young  men,  in  entering  upon  life, 
would  choose  to  depend  on  Htemtuie  for  their  bread.  How  very 
small  is  the  relative  number  of  those  who  obtain  even  a  collegiate 
education  ?  And  of  this  small  number,  how  few  love  learning  for 
its  own  sake,  or  ailerwards  pursue  it  ?  They  live  through  their 
four  years  or  more  of  elementary  toil,  not  for  ihe  purpose  of  culti- 
vating literature  and  science  in  after  life,  but  as  a  course  of  hem* 
ourable  preparation  for  a  career  of  professional  ax^tivity,  which 
^lall  bring  them  in,  not  the  consciousness  of  having  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  science,  or  of  having  enlarged  its  boundaries,  but  a  rich 
reward  of  wealth  and  influence.  Who  could  as  yet  look  to  sci- 
ence or  to  letters  in  our  country  with  such  hopes  ? 

A  second  important  and  very  c(»nprehensive  feature  In  our 
condition,  which  operates  against  the  building  up  of  a  literary  and 
scientific  class  among  us,  is  the  very  form  and  constitution  of  so- 
tsiety  and  government  With  us,  aU  power,  all  influence,  all 
offices  of  trust  and  profit,  all  institutions  for  the  welfare  and  pro- 
gress of  the  community,  emanate  from  the  people  themselves ; 
and  are  intended  to  operate  upon,  and  for  the  benefit  of,  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,— for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich ;  for  the  un- 
learned as  well  as  for  the  learned ;  for  the  labourer  in  the  field  and 
the  artisan  in  his  workshc^,  as  well  as  for  the  merchant  at  his 
desk,  the  scholar  in  his  study,  or  the  statesman  in  his  bureau. 
The  whole  government,  in  theory  and  in  practice,  is  in  the  hands 
^the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  it  emanates  from  them,  and  at 
short  intervals  returns  to  them,  it  is  therefore  the  sentiment  of 
the  whole  community, — an  enlightened  and  vigorous  public  sen- 
timent,—on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  our  social  and  political  in- 
stitutions must  rest;  and  whatever  be  the  predominant  character 
of  this  public  sentiment,  such  will  naturally  be  the  charact^  of 
the  institutions  springing  from  it 

There  are  probably  few  persons  in  this  country,  who  would  be 
inclined  to  doubt,  that  this  is,  theoretically  at  least,  the  best  and 
only  true  foundation  of  human  society  and  government ;  or  that 
ihe  unpretending  paper  drawn  up  in  the  cabin  of  the  May-flower, 
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bid  the  comer-stoiie  <^  a  great  and  hitherto  saocessful  experi- 
ment in  the  science  of  socsial  and  political  economy,  anch  aa  the 
VQiid  has  never  dsewheie  beheUL  Onr  pilgiim-falhera  were 
men  of  no  oomnuHi  minda,  nor  common  training.  If  they  were 
ca^naiastB,  it  was  in  a  great  and  noUe  canae,  and  for  an  object 
which  was  to  promote  the  welfaie  of  the  wcNdd,«-one  of  thoae 
great  canaea,  indeed,  like  our  own  revolution,  which  can  be  ear- 
ned on  to  a  aQooeaaftd  iaaue,  only  by  the  mighty  effiirta  and  aa- 
crificesof  aprofoondandwell-regiilatedenthuaiaam.  Theyawept 
away  at  once  the  ancient  fcreat  of  deep-rooted  prejudice  and  dea- 
potic  inatitnlion&  lliey  digged  deep  and  planted  their  vineyard 
of  freedom  and  hedged  it  about;  and  now  for  two  centurieait 
baa  grown  hixnriantly,  and  its  leaves  are  ''for  the  healing  of  the 
nationa."  For  two  centuries  we  have  known  no  king,  no  lordly 
noldea,  no  despotic  laws ;  the  labourer  at  hia  plough,  and  the 
amith  at  his  finge,  are  as  free,  and  may  become  as  noble  as  the 
dukes  and  princes  of  other  lands.  We  know  not  among  us  the 
idea  of  rank ;  and  the  tendency  doubtless  is,  to  resist  and  spurn 
an  advenlitioaa  daima,  which  in  the  diversified  phaaea  of  aociety, 
may  oocaaonally  be  set  up.  Peihapa  it  is  to  this  habitual  feeling 
of  equality  and  independence,  imbibed  in  our  earhest  inftncy 
and  nuned  through  life  by  all  external  circumstancea,  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  maintenance  of  our  inatitutiona,—- it  may  be,  in  an 
equal  degree  with  the  cultivation  of  intelligent  public  sentiment, 
or  the  virtue  of  our  public  men. 

Let  this  all  be  as  it  may;  and  let  public  sentiment  be  as  highly 
cultivated  as  possible ;  still,  as  it  must  be  the  sentiment  of  the 
mass  of  the  community,  it  cannot  of  oouiae  outstrip  the  cnltivatikm 
of  the  mass  itself,  nor  lead  to  higher  general  results  than  it  is 
able  to  comprehend  and  appreciate.  But  however  far  the  culti- 
vation of  aodety  may  be  puahed,  it  ia  now  and  will  forever  re- 
main the  fact,  tiiat  the  great  mass  of  every  community  will  not 
be  men  of  hi^  education.  The  statesmen,  the  professional  men, 
the  men  of  property  and  leisure,  ever  constitute  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  population;  while  the  great  body,— and  in  our 
country,  where  every  man's  vote  is  equal,  the  commanding  body, ^- 
will  be  made  up  of  thoae  who  foUow  agriculture,  the  varioua 
tiadea,  and  commerce.  Now  theae  may  be  aa  a  body,  enterpris- 
ing and  enlightened ;— -end  they  are  in  this  country  more  so,  I  be- 
lieve, than  in  any  other  under  heaven  ;-^ut  aa  a  body,  they  can 
never  be  learned.  They  can  see,  in  our  own  case,  the  propriety, 
and  judge  of  the  eflfect  of  measurea  for  bringing  out  and  cultivat- 
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ing  the  great  resources  of  our  country ;— which  shall  tend  to  re- 
move taxes  from  themselves  and  furnish  a  ready  demand  and 
market  for  their  labour  and  their  products ;  which  shall  iacrease 
their  physical  comforts  and  enjoyments,  difiuse  the  blessings  of 
general  education,  and  thus  go  to  render  us  a  great  and  happy 
people.  All  this  the  great  mass  among  us  can  and  do  compre- 
hend ;  and  they  will,  and  do  ordinarily  vote  for  men  to  carry  out 
such  measures.  Indeed,  it  is  in  no  small  degree  to  the  preva- 
lence of  this  enlightened  pubhc  sentiment,  that  we  must  already 
attribute  our  mpid  development  as  a  nation ;  and  also  the  stand- 
ing which  all  these  classes  here  hold  in  comparison  with  other 
nations.  It  is  no  patriotic  delusion,  no  self-flattery,  to  say,  that  in 
all  these  respects  our  own  country  takes  rank  of  every  other  upon 
earth.  The  dass  which  forms  the  lowest  order  of  all  European 
society, — ^the  class  of  peasantry, — ^has  here,  no  existence ; — its 
squalid  poverty  and  physical  discomfort,  and  boorish  ignorance 
are  alike  imknown.  I  may  safely  make  the  remark,  without  the 
fear  of  being  contradicted  at  home  or  abroad  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  tliat  in  no  country  of  Europe,  and  still  less  in  Asia, 
and  Airica,  is  the  great  body  of  die  community  so  well  informed,  or 
their  physical  wants  so  well  supplied ;  in  short,  no  country,  where 
the  great  mass  will  bear  comparison  as  to  intelligence  and  physi- 
cal comfort,  with  the  same  classes  in  our  own  land.  I  will  not 
say,  that  there  is  not  more  enjoyment  elsewhere,  among  even  the 
poorest  classes ;  because  it  is  our  national  characteristic  to  be  al- 
ways striving  for  something  future,  and  so  to  forget  or  be  dissatis- 
fied with  the  present ;  while  even  the  pocnr  peasant  of  foreign 
lands,  like  the  poor  slave  upon  our  own  soil,  having  no  higher 
hopes  of  what  is  yet  to  come,  gives  himself  up  to  enjoy  that 
which  he  can  grasp  of  the  present 

Now  all  these  considerations  have  a  strong  bearing  upon  the 
point  before  us.  In  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  pubhc  senti- 
ment of  the  great  body  is  the  chief  regulator  of  all  pubhc  meas- 
ures and  pubhc  tendencies,  and  where  this  sentiment  is  as  yet, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  necessarily  directed  almost  wholly  to 
practical  interests ;  we  cannot  expect  it  to  suggest  or  even  to  en- 
courage measures  for  cultivating  merely  the  pubhc  taste,  or  for 
promoting  what  may  be  called  the  luxuries  of  intellectual  life ; 
we  cannot  expect  it  to  do  more  than  yield  a  cold  protection  to 
the  eflbrts  of  taste,  or  to  the  culture  of  hterature,  science  and  the 
arts ;  except  so  far  as  these  may  subserve  other  more  practical 
interests.    To  expect  more,  would  be  as  illogical  in  theory,  as  it 
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would  be  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  experience.  Borne  rose 
from  slow  beginnings ;  and  although  the  stem  virtues  of  the  re* 
public  made  her  the  mistress  of  the  world ;  yet  her  literature  and 
the  magnificent  remains  which  have  come  down  to  us,  were 
chiefly  the  work  of  later  times  and  of  imperial  patronage.  The 
fickle  and  splendour-loving  Greeks  were  easily  persuaded  by  pop- 
ular leaders,  acting  upon  a  religious  sentiment,  to  undertake  great 
national  works ;  but  these  were  regarded  as  the  works  of  the 
leaders  and  not  of  the  nation ;  and  the  Puthenon,  in  its  mournful 
ruins,  still  proclaims,  not  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the 
Athenian  people,  but  the  taste  and  the  gk>ry  of  Pericles. 

While  it  was  thus  possible  in  Athens  for  a  popular  leader  du- 
ring a  long  series  of  years,  to  lay  his  plans  and  seize  his  oppor- 
tunities and  collect  the  treasures  necessary  for  pubHc  works  on  so 
grand  a  scale,  a  totally  opposite  principle  has  been  introduced 
into  our  own  political  constitution,  which  cuts  off  all  opportunities 
for  any  similar  manifestation.  The  periodical  letum  of  all  pow- 
er to  the  people  after  short  tenns  of  ofiicial  trust,  while  it  prevents, 
as  was  intended,  the  usurpation  and  retention  of  unlawful  power, 
operates  at  the  same  time  as  a  bar  to  all  permanent  system  in 
our  pubhc  policy,and  necessarily  imparts  to  it  an  air  of  instability 
and  fluctuation.  This  is  true  even  in  our  great  material  interests, 
our  commerce,  our  manufactures,  our  currency,  our  lands ;  in 
respect  to  which  one  administration  hardly  has  time  to  devise 
and  enter  upon  some  scheme  of  pohcy,  before  it  is  succeeded  and 
its  works  swept  away  by  another.  Still  less  therefore  can  we 
expect  the  permanency,  or  even  the  general  establishment  of 
any  system,  which  shall  foster  education  or  promote  the  growth 
of  a  literary  and  scientific  class,  beyond  the  extent  to  which  it 
VDBj  be  appreciated  by  the  popukur  intelligence. 

If  now  we  tum  our  eyes  to  the  old  world,  we  behold  only  the 
reverse  of  the  whole  picture.  From  the  autocracy  of  Russia  down 
through  various  modifications  to  the  mixed  monarchies  of  France 
and  Great  Britain,  the  fundamental  principle  of  society  and  gov- 
ernment is,  that  power  and  influence  are  permanently  in  the 
hands  of  the  few;  while  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  without 
influence  and  without  voice  in  all  the  measures  relating  to  national 
pdicy  and  national  welfare.  Their  part  is  only  to  receive  pro* 
tection  and  to  bear  the  burdens.  In  the  pure  despotisms  of  the 
north  and  south,  this  state  of  things  exists  in  its  full  force,  except 
as  mitigated  by  the  patriarchal  character  of  individual  monarchs. 
In  the  constitutional  sovereignties,  so-called,  of  middle  Europe,  it 
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is  modified  in  name,  but  not  in  fact ;  for  the  estates  which  are  to 
represent  the  people,  are  themselves  dependents,  not  on  the  peo- 
ple, but  on  the  sovereign ;  they  have  no  power  to  propose  meas- 
ures, and  can  at  most  but  disapprove  of  those  proposed  by  the 
government  Even  in  France,  with  her  charter,  with  more  than 
thirty  miUions  of  people  and  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  voters* 
how  many  of  these  last  give  their  voices  independently  of  the 
strong  influence  of  government  or  aristocratic  wealth  ?  In  Eng- 
land too,  the  enonnous  wealth  of  the  aristocracy,  acting  in  union 
with  the  power  and  influence  of  the  crown,  ever  has  and  probably 
will  very  long  be  able  to  bear  down  the  popular  voice,  or  at  least 
shape  it  to  its  own  purposes.  And  if  in  the  movements  of  recent 
years,  the  disunion  of  the  crown  and  nobles  has  enabled  the 
people  in  some  degree  to  triumph,  still  the  separation  is  unnatural 
and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  settled  principle.  In  these  fierce 
contests,  where  the  highest  questions  of  pubUc  right  and  consti- 
tutional order  have  been  at  stake,  the  appeal  has  notoriously  been, 
not  to  an  enlightened  pubUc  sentiment,  but  to  the  weight  of  di- 
rect personal  interest  and  to  venal  gold.  Wherever  the  victory 
may  for  a  time  have  been,  there  can  be  httle  question,  that  it  will 
ultimately  and  long  remain  upon  the  side  of  wealth  and  power. 

All  this  is  in  total  contrast  to  our  own  institutions ;  and  the 
same  contrast  runs  on  throughout  the  whole  vast  range  of  detail 
With  us,  the  government  has  no  power,  except  such  as  is  direct- 
ly delegated ;  in  Europe,  the  governments  possess  all  power,  ex- 
cept such  as  is  expressly  withheld.  With  us,  the  government, 
itself  resting  upon  the  intelligent  support  of  the  people,  must 
make  the  welfare  and  general  intelligence  of  the  people  its  great 
end.  In  the  old  world,  every  govenunent  naturally  strives  to 
build  up  in  every  way  its  own  strength ;  and  when  for  this  pur- 
pose it  wisely  takes  siso  into  the  account  the  welfiure  and  intelH- 
gence  of  its  people  as  a  whole,  it  nevertheless  takes  care  to  do  it 
in  such  a  way,  as  to  induce  no  encroachment  upon  its  own 
policy  and  power.  It  takes  care  to  draw  around  and  make  de- 
pendent on  itself,  all  the  elements  of  influence  and  power  exist- 
ing among  the  people.  Men  distinguished  for  their  wealth,  their 
talents,  their  skill,  their  learning,  their  wisdom,  are  sought  out, 
and  become  its  instruments.  The  church  and  her  ministers  are 
in  every  country  of  Europe  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  State,  and 
under  its  control ;  and  religion  thus  comes  to  the  people,  not  more 
to  purify  and  bless  them,  than  to  inspire  them  with  devotion  to 
their  king. 
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Here  then  is  the  sphere  of  public  sentiment  in  the  old  woiid. 
It  is  not  the  feeling  of  the  whole  commnnity  piodaimed  in  refer- 
ence to  topics  with  which  all  are  conversant;  but  it  is  the  voice  of 
tiie  few,— of  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  classes,  which  the 
government  draws  out  and  around  itself,  and  which  alone  it 
deems  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  the  supporters  of  its  moral 
strength.  What  does  the  government  of  England  care  for  the 
opinion  or  the  voices  of  its  coUiers  and  the  operatives  of  its 
factories,  except  as  being  the  cry  of  vast  masses  of  brute  force  ? 
What  deference  would  the  C2»r  pay  to  the  expressed  opinions  of 
the  millioiis  of  his  serfs ;  or  even  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  the 
voices  of  his  peasantry  ? 

Urns,  while  with  us,  the  whole  commonwealth  in  all  its  mem- 
bers is  the  State,  and  the  government  its  dependent ;  in  the  old 
woild  the  government  is  the  State,  and  the  whole  community  de- 
pendent npon  it  The  apothegm  of  the  French  monarch,  "  I  am 
the  State,"  was  not  spoken  at  random,  nor  without  the  feeling  of 
its  profound  troth.  The  throne  and  its  attributes  are  the  central 
point,  the  heart,  to  which  the  life-blood  of  a  nation  is  attracted 
fiom  every  quarter,  and  which  again  gives  it  forth  in  pulses 
thiDogh  ixifinite  ramifications  to  every  extremity  of  the  body 
politic. 

Now  this  is  a  state  of  society,  which  we,  as  a  people  are  not 
apt  fully  to  appreciate ;  and  the  effects  of  which,  those  who  have 
not  visited  foreign  countries  are  not  periiaps  prepared  duly  to  esti- 
mate, llie  remark  holds  equally  true,  vice  versa,  as  to  Europe ; 
where  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  individuals  who  can  under- 
stand and  fully  appreciate  the  state  of  things  in  this  country.  We 
are  pnme,  and  justly  prone,  to  regard  our  constitution  of  society 
as  most  of  all  in  accordance  with  the  rights  and  well-being  of 
mankind  We  believe  too,  and  with  equal  justice,  that  we  as  a 
people  are  happier  under  this  form  of  society,  than  we  could  be, 
under  any  other.  But  when  many  of  us  likewise  are  ready  to 
extend  this  proposition  further,  and  to  suppose  that  the  nations  of 
the  old  world,  with  their  present  habits  of  thought  and  life,  need 
only  to  assume  our  forms  of  society  and  govemmenf  in  order  to 
enlaige  and  secure  their  welfare;  we  are  reasoning  without 
sufficient  data,  and  it  needs  only  a  few  years  or  even  months  of 
personal  observation  to  dissipate  the  illusion.  So  too  when  some 
of  us  look  forward  to  the  speedy  downfall  of  thrones  and  princi- 
palities in  Europe,  and  the  formation  of  a  great  family  of  repub- 
lics, this  view  seems  to  arise  from  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
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the  state  of  society  there.  Tempests  of  popular  fnry,  and  stonns 
of  revolutions,  may  indeed,  as  they  have  done,  burst  forth  and 
sweep  over  the  fhce  of  the  nations  and  lay  waste  many  a  realm ; 
and  republics  may  arise  ftom  anarchy  and  for  a  time  be  nursed  in 
blood ;  but  there  are  causes,  I  apprehend,  deeply  seated  in  the 
very  life  of  man  in  the  old  world,  which  for  a  long  time  to  come 
will  work  out  the  overthrow  of  all  such  self-formed  States.  Eng« 
land  and  France  have  already  once  gone  through  the  like  process 
of  revolution,  with  results  almost  entirely  parallel ;  and  although 
in  both  these  kingdoms  the  elements  of  strife  and  downfall  seem 
now  again  at  work,  yet  the  same  deep  causes  are  also  operating 
in  both  to  turn  aside  the  catastrophe,  and  to  maintain  still  the  su« 
premacy  and  stability  of  ancient  forms  and  institutions.  Let  me 
here  pause  for  a  moment,  and  direct  attention  to  a  few  of  these 
obvious  conservatory  causes. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  permanency 
of  our  own  institutions,  to  nothing  more,  perhaps,  than  to  the 
habitual  feeling  of  equality  and  independence,  which  has  for 
more  than  two  centuries  been  nursed  in  our  bosoms.  The  same 
principle  of  habitual  feeling  Hows  out  in  the  old  world  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  it  is  there  the  feebng  of  loyalty.  The  earliest 
accents  to  which  there  the  infant  listens,  while  it  still  lies  upon 
its  motlier's  breast,  are  those  of  respect  and  veneration  for  the 
sovereign.  As  the  child  increases  in  years,  the  voice  of  religion 
mingles  with  that  of  parental  and  public  instraction,  to  enstamp 
upon  his  heart  the  precept :  "  Fear  God  and  honomr  the  king." 
The  one  is  to  him  as  bindhig  as  the  other ;  and  thus  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  in  riper  years,  even  in  the  battle-cry  of  the  patriotio 
warrior,  "  For  King  and  Father-land,"  his  sovereign  stands  before 
his  country.  Here  now,  right  or  wrong,  is  an  idea  deeply  seated  in 
the  earliest  and  best  feelings  and  principles  of  the  human  heart; 
a  loyalty  cherished  from  the  first  dawn  <^  intelligence,  which  has 
**  grown  with  the  growth  and  strengthened  with  the  strength,"  of 
each  individual;  and  which  therefore  is  so  far  just  as  potent  and 
active  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions  of  the  old  world,  as 
is  the  opposite  habit  in  our  case  for  the  upholding  of  those  of  the 
new. 

Besides  all  this,  around  the  monarch  cluster  all  the  loved  and 
venerated  institutions  of  antiquity,  all  the  cherished  associations 
of  patriotism  and  history.  This  veneration  for  antiquity  we  have 
not ;  for  we  have  no  antiquity ;  and  we  can  therefore  hardly  esti- 
mate the  powerful  influence  of  the  feeling  in  many  pajrts  of  the 
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old  worid.  Tbete  the  history  of  each  cottntiy  is  often  but  the  bi« 
ogmphy  of  its  line  of  monarchs ;  its  institutions  but  the  record  of 
their  acts  and  grants ;  its  poetry  and  romance,  often  the  rehearsal 
of  their  exploits;  and  thus  the  personal  character  and  influence 
and  deeds  of  its  sovereigns,  are  interttroven  with  the  whole  tex- 
tnre  of  history  and  hterature  and  naticmal  feeling.  Sotoothein* 
stitDtiona  and  fbnns  under  which  each  individual  grows  up,  and 
by  which  his  chaiacter  is  moulded,— ^e  institutions  perhaps  of 
ages»— cannot  lightiy  be  thrown  away.  They  may  indeed  have 
become  in  port  obsolete,  or  even  have  in  time  degenemted  into 
abuses ;  yet  stiU  they  are  fr6m  habit  cherished  even  because 
they  are  tims  old  And  yet  more  are  they  preserved,  because, 
intertwined  as  they  are  in  the  texture  of  all  other  social  institu* 
tioDB,  they  cannot  be  torn  away  without  causing  a  wider  rupture 
and  perhaps  danger  to  the  whole  ftibric  This  too  is  a  considera* 
lion,  whi<^  in  this  country  we  can  hardly  appreciate.  The  fiame- 
weik  of  our  society  is  so  simple,  that  it  is  easy  to  adjust  a  beam 
here,  or  to  supply  a  brace  there,  and  thus  add  strength  to  the  edi* 
fice  without  marring  its  symmetry ;  while  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
M  world,  it  might  be  difficult  to  cure  a  slight  evil  without  indue* 
ing  a  greater,  to  remove  an  excrescence  without  destroying  a  limb 
or  even  endangering  hfe  itself 

Powerful  as  these  causes  are  for  the  prevention  of  revolution  or 
even  great  change  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  old  world,  another  stiH 
stronger  lies  in  the  personal  mtere$t  and  influence  of  the  higher 
and  more  intelligent  classes  against  all  such  change.  I  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  the  fact,  that  among  these  classes  exists  the  only 
pablic  sentiment  which  finds  its  way  to  the  ears  of  princes ;  and 
diat  to  these  alone  the  governments  of  the  old  wodd  look  for 
their  moral  support  As  a  necessary  consequence,  it  is  the  policy 
of  aH  those  governments  to  bind  these  classes  to  them  by  all 
possible  ties;  and  not  only  to  secure  their  influence,  but  to  culti- 
vate and  enlarge  it  as  far  as  possible.  Hence,  as  the  throne  is 
the  source  of  all  honour  and  power,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  not 
only  in  military  and  naval  hfe,  but  also  fiom  the  minister  of  State^ 
down  to  the  petty  sdioohnaster  of  the  village,  every  occupant  of 
a  place  of  trust  or  profit  is  an  immediate  dependent  of  the  govern* 
ment;  holding  his  post  either  by  its  direct  gift,  or  else  by  virtue 
of  qualifications  of  which  the  goveminent  has  constituted  itself 
the  judge.  Thus,  on  the  continent  at  least,  all  educated  men  who 
are  in  any  measure  dependent  for  support  on  the  exercise  of  fl 
profession,  ministers  of  the.  gospel^  ptiestSi  physicians  and  sur^ 
Vol.  I  No.  1.  2 
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geons,  and  teachers  of  every  name  and  degree — all  are  compelled 
to  look  for  that  support  to  the  favour  of  the  government ;  to  say 
nothing  of  those  other  honours  so  Hberally  bestowed  in  the  fcmn  of 
titles  and  ribbands.  If  in  Great  Britain  this  is  not  so  much  the 
case  in  form,  still  the  same  effect  is  brought  about  as  really  in  a 
less  direct  way.  And  when  to  all  this,  we  add  the  influence  of 
standing  armies  with  their  thousands  of  officers  eager  for  promo- 
tion, and  the  still  more  numerous  thousands  of  those  interested  in 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  these  hosts;  we  find  thrown 
around  the  existing  forms  of  European  society  and  government  a 
wall  of  self-interest,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
chafings  and  struggles  of  popular  discontent  will  hardly  suffice  to 
overthrow. 

In  looking  back  to  the  circumstances  of  our  own  revolution, 
and  thence  arguing  to  the  introduction  of  similar  results  in  Eu- 
rope, we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  with  us,  not  one  of  all 
these  counteracting  causes  was  at  work.  We  had  no  king ;  or 
at  least  he  was  so  far  removed  as  to  be  no  object  of  venemtion, 
and  was  known  to  us  only  through  what  we  called  oppression. 
We  had  no  ancient  institutions  to  be  overturned.  We  had  no 
like  motive  of  self-interest  to  operate  against  the  change ;  for 
with  us  all  the  wisdom  and  talent  and  learning  of  the  land  were 
already  on  the  popular  side.  Our  sole  object  was  to  seciure  that 
which  we  already  possessed.  How  different  the  case  in  Europe ! 
Let  revolution  once  stalk  forth  upon  her  soil,  and  the  monarch 
falls  on  the  block  or  is  driven  into  exile ;  the  venemted  institu- 
tions of  ages  are  overthrown,  the  strc»igest  ties  severed,  and  the 
very  foundations  of  social  life  and  dvil  law  are  broken  up ;  life, 
liberty,  and  property  become  the  sport  of  popular  frenzy ;  and  yet 
from  these  elements  and  this  chaos  of  honid  anarchy  are  to  be 
dmwn  out  the  pure  and  simple  principles  and  forms  of  liberty  and 
peace!  Our  own  high  privileges  were  not  achieved  in  this 
manner. 

To  return  from  this  digression, — which  however  has  a  bearing 
upon  the  topic  more  inmiediately  before  us,  as  tending  to  bring 
out  with  greater  distinctness  the  difference  between  the  constitu- 
tion of  society  in  the  new  and  old  worid.  It  follows  from  the 
survey  we  have  thus  taken,  that,  so  far  as  the  governments  of  the 
two  hemispheres  can  be  expected  to  promote  the  claims  of  edu- 
cation, Uterature,  and  science,  the  attentiod  of  government  among 
us  would  naturally  be  directed  to  the  difiliision  of  education  and 
leamingamongthemassof  the  community  to  the  full  extent  to 
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which  the  popular  intelligence  could  appreciate  these  blessings ; 
while  the  equally  natural  tendency  among  the  governments  of 
Europe  would  be  to  neglect  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  con- 
centrate learning  and  intelligence  among  the  few.  We  see  all 
this  more  or  less  exemplified  in  the  actual  state  of  things.  It  is 
one  of  our  noblest  themes  of  boasting,  that  the  spirit  of  popular 
education  is  abroad  and  active  among  us ;  and  that  this  spirit  has 
operated  and  still  operates  upon  our  legislative  assemblies  to  pro- 
vide means  and  carry  out  plans  for  bringing  the  privilege  of  com- . 
mon  schools  home  to  every  man's  door.  And  what,  though  some 
of  these  among  our  mountains  and  our  forests,  are  not  at  this  mo- 
ment all  that  we  could  wish,  yet  on  the  other  hand  I  know  not 
where  to  look  for  better  or  more  efficient  models  than  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  our  large  cities.  Every  native  citizen  among  us, 
therefore,  can  read  and  write;  and  what  is  more,  he  does  read; 
and,  as  a  people,  we  are  a  reading  and  a  thinking  community.  In 
Europe  there  exists  a  great  diversity  in  different  countries.  While 
England,  proud  and  wealthy  England,  does  comparatively  very 
little  for  the  education  of  her  lower  classes ;  while  France  until 
recently,  has  done  nothing  for  her  peasantry,  and  Russia  still  does 
nothing  for  her  serfs ;  the  German  States,  and  especially  Prussia 
and  Austria,  have  bestowed  great  care  on  the  common  education 
of  the  people,  and  their  systems  of  schools  in  this  behalf,  exhibit 
models  from  which  we  and  other  nations  ought  to  be  eager  to 
copy.  They  have  even  ventured  to  make  laws  on  the  subject, 
such  as  the  independent  spirit  of  our  own  country, — ^independent 
for  evil  as  weU  as  for  good, — ^would  not  brook ;  and  they  can,  and 
do  compel  every  parent  under  a  penalty,  to  cause  his  children  to 
attend  school  for  a  term  of  years.  Yet  with  all  these  advantages, 
the  lower  classes  of  those  States  are  not  a  reading  people ;  they 
have  neither  a  supply  of  books  nor  newspapers  adapted  to  the 
popular  taste  and  wants ;  nor  is  there  among  them  that  activity  of 
mind  and  general  intelligence  so  prominent  among  ourselves.  In 
Austria,  where  the  system  of  public  schools  is  supposed  to  be  the 
best  and  most  fully  carried  out,  this  deadness  of  the  intellect,  this 
stagnation  of  the  popular  mind,  is  more  especially  to  be  remarked. 
When  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  the  protection  and  aid  fur- 
nished by  govemments  to  the  higher  interests  of  education  and 
to  literature  and  science  in  general ;  it  is  obvious,  as  already  sug- 
gested, that  we  can  look  to  our  own  government,  founded  on 
popular  sentiment,  for  no  such  aid,  beyond  the  extent  which  the 
popular  intelligence  and  will  point  out;  while  on  the  contrary, 
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the  xnonarchies  of  Euzope  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  more  'ex- 
tteosive  cultivation  of  science  and  Kterature,  and  the  protection  of 
Ibose  devoted  to  such  pursuits.  In  other  words,  the  higher 
tranches  qf  literature  and  science,  and  also  of  the  fine  arts,  so  far  as 
they  have  not  a  direct  bearing  on  the  practical  interests  of  the  commu-^ 
nity,  unth  us  are  left  to  the  operation  of  the  voluntary  principle ;  whUe 
in  the  old  world  they  are  protected  by  the  interests  of  the  State  and 
sustained  by  its  power  and  resources. 

In  this  last  remark,  I  apprehend,  lies,  after  all,  the  gist  of  the 
whole  question  between  us  and  the  old  world ;  and  I  proceed 
lo  review  some  of  the  greater  facilities  and  means  which  are 
actually  developed  in  the  old  world,  by  such  a  state  of  things,  in 
behalf  of  the  higher  branches  of  intellectual  culture,  and  the  form- 
ation of  larger  classes  devoted  to  hterature  and  science. 

One  obvious  and  prominent  remark  is,  that  the  mcHiarchical 
governments  of  Europe  are  in  a  situation  to  produce  a  far  greater 
demand  for  high  intellectual  culture  in  the  various  walks  of  ht- 
erature and  science,  than  is  possible  among  ourselves.  On  this 
side  of  the  ocean  we  cannot  hope  that  the  public  demand  will 
ever  be  in  advance  of,  or  even  be  equal  to,  the  great  public  wantSL 
We  have  a  navy,  and  every  American  is  proud  of  its  character 
and  deeds ;  but  where  is  the  naval  school,  in  which  its  future 
heroes  are  acquiring  that  science  which  shall  enable  them  to  susr 
tain  and  aiignient  its  renown?  We  have  but  the  shadow  of  an 
army ;  and  how  much  more  do  we  therefore  need  the  skill  and 
science  of  officers  trained  in  the  noble  seminary  at  West  Point, 
and  scattered  throughout  the  land,  ready  to  answer  in  a  moment, 
;to  their  country's  call  ?  Yet  year  after  year,  that  seminary,— -our 
only  national  institution  of  science, — ^is  scarcely  able  to  bear  up 
against  the  caviLs  and  efibrts  of  many  in  our  pubhc  councils,  who 
are  bent  on  its  destruction.  When  too  a  stranger  bequeaths  to 
the  nation  a  magnificent  legacy  for  the  estabUshment  of  an  insti- 
tution for  general  science,  so  littie  is  the  pubhc  demand  and  so 
slight  the  pressure  of  pubhc  sentiment,  that  after  years  of  delay^ 
the  question  is  even  yet  not  decided,  what  that  institution  shall 
be ;  and  the  whole  matter  is  apparentiy  laid  aside  to  sleep  for- 
gotten, until  some  new  excitement  shall  again  call  it  iuto  notice. 
The  true  source  of  this  delay,  and  especially  of  the  lethargy  of 
pubhc  sentiment  in  this  particular  case,  is  probably  the  conviction 
wrought  by  experience  upon  the  pubhc  mind,  that  legislative 
bodies,  representing  such  a  diversity  of  interests  and  subject  to 
perpetual  change,  are  not  the  proper  organ  to  have  the  direct 
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cfmtiol  of  Uteraj^  and  scientifio  institations,  nor  for  impartiiig 
Id  tiiem  vigour  or  peRDAaency. 

Eow  is  it  in  Emope  ?  There  every  natioii  has  its  naval,  and 
its  military  schools,  in  wiiich  the  iqipvopriate  Bcienoes  are  eanied 
to  their  utmost  ext^it,  by  pvofeaaoia  and  teachen  of  the  highest 
same.  Jjid  not  rarely  these,  hut  often  likewise  all  those  studies 
which  go  to  qoaliiy  and  adorn  man  in  civil  hfe  are  saperadded  and 
taught  with  great  fidelity  uid  effect  In  the  great  mililarf  acad* 
emy  of  Berlin,  for  instance,  many  of  its  regular  instmctoia  are 
also  among  the  noblest  ornaments  of  the  university ;  and  read 
before  the  yonthfol  officers  their  courses  of  ethics,  philology,  geo- 
graphy, and  all  the  physical  sciences.  The  militDory  snryeys  of  the 
Aastimn.  service,  and  the  works  published  from  them,  ai»  distin» 
gnished  by  the  ntmoet  degree  of  aocmacy  send  elegance.  Nor  in 
this  respect  is  Russia  far  behind,  though  she  has  published  less. 
The  naval  science  of  England  is  created  and  called  into  exercise 
in  her  public  ships,  in  the  surveys  of  her  own  and  foreign  coasts. 
In  the  Levant,  in  the  Bed  Sea,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  how 
much  does  the  woiid,  how  much  do  our  own  navigatois,  owe  to 
h^  peraeveranpe,  her  science,  and  her  skill?  Eaq>edition  after 
expedition  has  been  sent  foitb  to  seek  after  the  noitfawest  passage; 
and  now,  when  the  voiceof  science,  coming  from  other  lands,  pro* 
poses  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  magnetic  influence,  by  long 
antinued  sinrahaneous  observations  in  various  and  ojqxMite  parts 
of  the  globe,  her  ships  go  fortk  at  the  eaU,  bearing  scientific  men 
finnished  widi  the  most  dehoate  instruments;  and  observatories 
azise  m  every  region  to  which  her  influence  extends.  Trae,  all  these 
ontneachings  of  science  stand  in  close  connexion  widi  her  vast 
practical  interests  as  a  mighty  maritime  and  commeicisl  nation; 
yet  tha  great  mass  of  her  population  do  not  perceive  this  intimate 
ration ;  and  she  thus  acts  only  through  the  medium  of  a  pccma* 
nent  and  enlightened  government,  possessing  in  itself  both  th« 
power  and  the  vesouioes  to  form  and  carry  out  its  plans.  Are  not 
these  same  great  interests  also  our  interests  ?  Do  not  these  in* 
quiries  and  expeiiments  stand  in  the  same  intimate  relation  to 
oiff  own  advanoement?  Tet  in  these  recent  movements  of  sci- 
ence,  what  have  we  done?    And  what  could  we  as  a  nation  do  ? 

In  like  maimer,  the  influence  of  the  governments  of  Europe  in 
eventing  a  demand  for  science  and  literatuie  in  the  walks  of  civil 
hle«  is  not  less  xnaaifest  We  have  seen  that  a  wise  policy  con« 
straing  them  to  draw  around  and  nmke  depend^iit  on  themselves* 
all  the  elements  of  mond  strengtlv—^e  nerves  and  the  sinews,*-* 
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of  the  body  politic.  Thus  frOm  the  monaich  as  the  head,  there 
reaches  down  a  train  of  dependency  through  all  the  members  of 
tliis  body,  to  the  base  on  which  it  stands.  As  in  the  army,  so  in 
the  State ;  from  the  highest  minister  down  to  the  lowest  poHce- 
officer ;  from  the  chief  dignitary  of  the  church  down  to  the  very 
sexton ;  from  the  professor  whose  fame  extends  through  the  world, 
to  the  petty  schoolmaster  of  a  village,  the  government  controls 
directly  or  indirectly  every  post  of  honour  and  profit,  and  fixes  the 
qualifications  whidli  are  to  be  the  condition  of  office.  These 
qualifications  too,  are  no  empty  name ;  on  the  continent,  at  least, 
wherever  there  is  any  hope  of  eminence,  they  embrace  a  uni- 
versity-education ;  and  this  is  essential  to  entering  upon  either  of 
the  learned  professions.  Whoever  will  become  a  divine,  a  medi- 
cal man,  a  jurist,  or  a  statesman,  must  have  gone  through  this 
long  course  of  mental  and  moral  training ;  and  his  acquisitions 
must  be  put  to  the  proof  in  protracted  examinations  before  tribu- 
nals composed  of  high  names  in  literature  and  science.  As  too, 
in  the  army,  so  in  the  State ;  the  youthful  aspirant  must  ordinarily 
begin  his  career  at  the  lowest  step  of  the  ascent,  and  work  his 
way  upward  under  the  eyes  of  watchful  superiors  and  jealous 
rivals,  where  negligence  or  a  false  step  might  blast  his  hopes  for* 
ever.  Such,  with  some  exceptions,  is  the  ordinary  state  of 
things ;  and  hence  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  at  the  present  day, 
the  leading  politicians  of  Europe  are  trained  statesmen ;  and  all 
her  men  of  eminence  in  station  and  in  fame,  axe  such  as  have 
drunk  deeply  at  the  fountains  of  learning  before  entering  upon 
their  career,  and  have  since  been  sustained  and  encouraged  and 
led  on  by  the  favour  of  the  State,  and  by  the  sympathy  and  aid  of 
a  learned  and  educated  class  around  them.  Indeed,  the  efficiency 
of  this  whole  system  to  raise  up  and  foster  such  a  class,  is  too 
obvious  to  need  conunent  Nor  does  it  require  to  be  pointed  out, 
how  all  these  feelings  clustering  aroimd  a  throne  contribute  in  a 
high  degree  to  its  moral  strength  and  permanency ;  though  too 
often,  imquestionably,  at  the  expense  of  the  nobler  feelings  of 
personal  independence  and  dignity. 

Besides  the  general  patronage  of  a  Hterary  and  scientific  class 
in  society,  the  same  encouragement  and  aid  is  held  out  by  the 
governments  of  the  old  world,  in  very  many  cases,  to  individuals 
of  the  same  class.  I  need  not  here  dwell  upon  the  posts  of 
honour  and  profit,  or  the  tides,  or  the  pensions,  conferred  upon 
scholars  of  high  renown ;  these  are  rather  the  rewards  for  victories 
already  won,  than  aids  for  the  achievement  of  further  conquests. 
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But  I  refer  more  particulaily  to  the  encouragement  afibrded  be- 
forehand for  the  accomplishment  of  individual  plans  and  personal 
objects ;  such  as  the  higher  improvement  of  a  public  teacher 
by  travel  and  study  abroad ;  the  examination  of  libraries  and  ar- 
chives,  and  pubUc  collections,  and  the  gathering  of  literary  materials 
in  other  lands ;  in  short  the  ready  promotion  even  of  piivate 
hterary  or  scientific  enterprises.  There  the  individual  need  not 
go  forth  unaided  and  alone ;  he  finds  it  easy  to  obtain  the  sanction 
and  aid  of  his  government  or  of  public  bodies  acting  under  its 
authority.  Thus  Niebuhr  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Eome,  to 
study  and  write  out  upon  the  spot  his  history  of  the  ancient 
mistress  of  the  world.  Thus  BankCi  when  in  the  prime  of  his 
youth  he  set  out  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  to  gather  up  documents 
from  beneath  the  dust  of  centuries,  which  now  in  the  vigour  of 
manhood  he  is  working  up  to  give  new  aspects  to  history, — 
went  forth  in  the  name  and  at  the  charge  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment So  too  Russia  has  her  Kterary,  like  her  poHtical  agents, 
surveying  almost  every  land.  Even  now  her  professors  axe 
travelling  at  the  public  charge  throughout  Germany,  and  the 
southern  Slavic  nations,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Servia,  and  the  rest, 
studying,  comparing,  and  making  collections  in  the  Slavic  lan- 
guages and  Kterature  as  developed  in  those  countries.  So  like- 
wise in  the  case  of  oriental  travellers.  The  elder  Niebuhr  and 
his  companions  were  sent  out  at  the  public  charge  of  Denmark ; 
Seetzen  drew  his  support  partly  from  Russia  and  partly  from  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Gotha;  Burckhardt  was  in  the  employ  of  a  public 
society,  patronized  by  the  English  crown  and  sustained  chiefly 
fiom  the  wealth  of  the  English  aristocracy ;  and  even  very  re- 
cently Olshausen  of  Kiel  set  forth  on  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Danish  monarch  and  aided  by  a  specific 
grant  fiK>m  the  pubUc  cofiers. 

How  is  it  in  this  respect  among  ourselves?  When  the  his- 
torians of  our  own  country  desire  to  consult  the  archives  of  En- 
gland or  of  France,  or  collect  materials  in  other  lands,  they  may  do 
it  and  have  done  it  at  their  own  risk  and  expense.  Or  when  the 
legislature  of  a  single  State  is  perhaps  roused  so  far  as  to  make  an 
appropriation,  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  transcription  of  foreign 
records  relating  to  her  own  history,  than  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
petty  intrigue  and  poUtical  charlatanry,  who  shall  be  sent  out  as 
agent  Or  if,  again,  one  of  our  number  desires  to  visit  any  land 
of  oriental  renown,  to  search  out  its  aspect  and  relations,  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  history  and  geography  of  former  times,  he  may 
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do  it  at  his  own  responsibility  and  cost,  at  the  saccifioe  of  his  sal- 
ary and  pedkutps  of  his  post, — unaided  and  uncheeied  except  by 
the  sympathy  and  counsel  of  a  select  few ;  and  he  may  return, 
home  again  with  the  consciousness  that  the  results  of  his  labours 
are  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  learned  and  the  wise  in 
foreign  lands,  ijeur  better  than  in  his  own.-^How  much  more  would 
not  our  own  scholars  be  able  to  effect,  could  they  be  cheered  by 
the  same  encouragement  and  aid,  so  readily  proffered  to  those  of 
£uiope? 

Mother  prominent  genend  remazk,  which  indeed  includes  all  I 
ahali  have  to  say  further  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  is,  that  it 
obviously  Hes  in  the  interest  and  the  power  of  tiie  governments  of 
Europe  to  supply  and  cherish  to  a  far  greater  extent  public  insti- 
tutions and  means,  both  for  the  fomiation  of  the  learned  dasses, 
and  for  the  general  and  higher  cultivation  of  literature  and  science 
in  their  various  branches.  I  refer  here  more  particulariy  to  in- 
stitiutions  for  the  Hberal  arts  and  sciences,— -to  universities,  pub- 
lic Hbrazies,  and  public  scientific  collections.  All  these  indeed 
are  sometimes  comprehended  under  one  general  name  and  fornix 
the  imiversity ;  but  more  firequently  each  is  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  lequire  its  own  separate  establishment  and  supervision.  Thus 
while  the  universitLes  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Gottiugen  em- 
brace all  these  departments  within  themselves,  that  of  Berlin  has 
only  its  scientific  collections.  The  Aitish  museum  indeed  unites 
a  hbrary  with  its  collections ;  but  the  noble  libraries  of  Faro, 
Borne,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Copenhagen  are  independent  foim- 
dations ;  as  are  also  the  magnificent  scientific  museums  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  of  Vienna,  of  St  Petersburg,  and  of  various 
other  capitals. 

The  infiuenoe  of  universities  for  the  cultivation  and  extension 
of  literature  and  science, — for  awakening  and  stimulating  the 
dormant  energies  of  national  mind  and  intelligence ; — ^for  furnish- 
ing the  opportunities  and  means  of  climbing  the  heights  of  mental 
culture  and  surveying  the  boundless  regions  which  at  every  step 
open  upon  the  view, — ^this  general  influence  requires  not  here  to 
be  dwelt  upon ;  for  it  is  everywhere  spread  out  upon  the  pages 
of  modem  history,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  an  axiom  in  the 
science  of  social  and  political  economy.  With  the  exception  of 
Oxford,  which  delights  to  trace  its  shght  and  doubtful  begiimings 
to  the  magnanimous  Alfred,  all  the  oldest  universities  of  the  old 
world  sprung  up  during  or  soon  after  the  period  of  the  crusades, 
when  the  mass  of  mind  in  Europe  was  in  the  process  of  fermenta* 
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tioa  and  traiisition,  from  the  darkness  of  its  former  state  to  the 
dawn  of  the  revival  of  letters.  In  those  ages  all  learning  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  deigy;  and  it  was  the  influence  of  the  dergy 
over  the  governments  in  behalf  of  learning,  that  led  to  the  Ibunda** 
tion  of  the  universities.  And  however  widely  at  the  present  day 
theology  may  oAen  be  separated  fiom  the  other  sciences,  by  rear 
son  of  the  immense  extent  to  which  these  are  cultivvit^  aad  the 
divisi<»i  of  labour  which  has  been  introduced,  yet  such  was  for- 
merly  their  intimate  connection,  that  the  introduction  of  light  and 
troth  into  theol<^y  became  the  occasion  and  the  source  of  tho 
highest  improvement  and  progress  in  general  science.  lbs  dwm 
cihght  and  spiritual  emancipation  arose  with  WickUffat  Oxford  in 
the  fourteenth  century;  it  gleamed  and  Imghtened  in  the  begins 
ning  of  the  fifteenth,  in  the  teachings  of  Huss  and  Je«ome  among 
the  twenty  thousand  pupils  of  the  university  of  Prague ;  and  al? 
though  for  a  time  its  l^htness  was  there  quenched  in  blood ; 
yet  the  ookmy  which  went  off  to  Leipsic  scattered  the  seeds  of 
inquiry  in  northem  Germany,  where  they  fell  into  good  ground 
and  were  ever  ready  to  spring  up.  In  A.  D.  1502  the  university 
of  Wittenberg  was  established;  and  before  the  bqpse  of  twenty 
yean  there  went  forth  from  it  the  ^orious  Beformation, — that 
nuxal  revcdutian,  the  influence  of  which  has  been  felt,  not  only  in 
religum,  but  with  an  equal  power  in  hteratur e,  and  science,  and 
all  the  great  social  and  intellectual  interests  of  man* 

Nor  is  the  influence  of  foreign  Universities  at  Iftie  present  day 
less  powerful  at  less  extensive  on  the  general  interests  of  leamr 
ing  and  of  society ;  although  this  influence  is  altogether  less  prom^ 
inently  theological  Look  at  the  venerated  sites  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  ancient  but  by  no  means  antiquated,  and  observe  the 
mighty  influence  whicb  they  wield,  by  their  treasures  as  well  wi 
by  their  teaching,  over  the  learning  and  the  science, — ^yea,  over 
the  mind  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  of  the  world  Look  at  Gottingr 
en,  dating  back  but  a  few  years  beyond  ^.  single  century;  obr 
serve  her  Mosheim,  her  Haller,  her  Michaelis,  her  Heyne,  her 
Blmnenbach,  and  their  compeers ;  what  a  power  has  gone  forth 
from  her  halls  for  good,  not  only  to  the  thousands  pf  pupils  who 
have  gathered  there,  but  eyen  to  the  most  distant  regums !  In 
Pmssia,  within  the  present  century,  in  the  days  of  her  deepest 
national  depression,  her  sovereign  founded  the  university  of 
Berlin.  He  gave  it  a  palace  as  its  seat;  threw  open  fix  its  us^ 
the  royal  library ;  called  to  its  chairs  men  the  most  distinguished 
for  learning  and  ability ;  and  endowed  it  with  the  necessary  means. 
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Five  and  thirty  yeais  have  not  yet  elapsed ;  and  now  what  a  pow- 
er and  an  influence  is  spread  abroad  from  that  university,  with  its 
corps  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  professors  and  teachers,  and  its 
two  thousand  pupils !  And  although  all  this  is  sustained  by  an 
appropriation  fh>m  the  government,  amoimting  to  sixty  thousand 
Spanish  dollars  per  anniun ;  yet  there  is  now  no  jewel  of  the  Prus- 
sian crown,  of  which  it  would  not  sooner  prefer  to  be  deprived 
In  the  same  interval,  the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Halle  have 
been  resuscitated,  and  that  of  Bonn  founded,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  same  monarch,  on  a  less  extensive  scale  indeed,  but  with  a 
like  noble  munificence. 

The  system  which  runs  through  all  the  universities  of  the  con- 
tinent is,  in  reality,  one  and  the  same.  Throughout  France  and 
Germany  and  northern  Europe  they  are  directly  dependent  on  the 
governments ;  which  appoint  all  the  professors  and  teachers,  and 
for  the  most  part  make  direct  annual  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  various  departments.  The  case  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge is  difierent;  they  being  nominally  independent  corpom- 
tions,  maintained  by  their  own  endowments  which  have  come 
down  through  centuries.  It  results  from  these  difierent  systems, 
that  in  the  universities  of  the  continent  their  funds  can  be  appro- 
priated in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  promote  the  general  inter- 
ests at  the  moment;  while  in  the  schools  of  England,  where  their 
revenues  were  originally  tied  up  to  specific  objects,  and  these  in 
the  progress  of  time  have  undergone  strange  changes  in  their  rela- 
tive importance,  we  now  sometimes  find  masters  and  canons  and 
fellows  receiving  a  princely  income,  while  not  seldom  a  professor 
of  distinguished  name,  so  far  as  the  emoluments  of  his  ofiice 
are  concerned,  may  regard  himself  "  as  passing  rich  with  forty 
pounds  a  year."  Yet  neither  in  England  nor  on  the  continent  are 
the  universities  always  limited  to  their  regular  revenues.  On  ev- 
ery occasion  where  larger  sums  are  requisite  in  order  to  secure  an 
important  object,  the  governments,  and  also  in  England  patrons 
and  alumni  of  enormous  wealth,  axe  ever  ready  to  yield  a  helping 
hand. 

We  have  heard  much  in  this  country  of  the  entire  freedom 
which  prevails  in  the  universities  of  the  old  continent ;  where  ev- 
ery student,  it  is  said,  may  pursue  what  studies  he  pleases,  with- 
out responsibility  to  any  one;  and  where,  too,  the  result  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  far  greater  diligence  and  activity  in  study  than  is 
found  in  our  own  country.  It  has  been  argued,  too,  that  were  the 
same  freedom  of  choice  and  manner  permitted  here,  the  result 
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would  naturally  be  the  same,  and  would  be  manifested  in  a 
greater  devoted^ess  and  higher  cultivation.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  this  reasoning,  if  good  in  itself,  is  nevertheless  founded 
on  false  premises.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  continental  univer- 
sities are  all  of  them  clusters  of  professional  schools ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  students  of  theology  and  of  medicine  and  of  law 
must  naturally  pay  their  chief  attention  to  the  studies  connected 
with  these  professions.  Now  among  all  these,  there  are  certain 
classes  of  subjects  and  courses  of  lectiures  (^od  collegia)  whiph 
are  made  by  the  governments  absolutely  essential ;  to  which  every 
one  who  will  enter  upon  either  profession  must  have  attended. 
Thus  far,  therefore,  the  case  is  not  very  different  from  what  it  is 
with  us ;  and  the  only  option  which  the  student  has,  is  as  to  the 
order  and  time  in  which  he  will  take  up  those  prescribed  studies. 
Nor,  further,  will  a  merely  partial  or  superficial  attention  to  these 
prescribed  branches  suffice  for  his  purpose.  We  have  already 
seen  that  government  controls  every  avenue  to  pubhc  and  profes- 
sional life,  and  that  the  only  passport  to  eminence  in  any  profes- 
sion, or  even  to  an  entrance  upon  it,  is  a  imiversity-education. 
The  extent  and  sufficiency  of  this  education  is  ascertained  by  rig- 
orous examinations,  imder  the  authority  of  government;  which 
has  here,  the  two-fold  interest  of  obtaining  able  and  weU  qualified 
servants  for  itself,  and  of  excluding  the  pressure  of  importunate  ap- 
phcations.  If  the  student  be  able  to  sustain  these  examinations 
with  credit,  he  may  look  forward  to  a  course  of  honour  and  use- 
fulness ;  if  he  fail  at  last,  his  hopes  and  fortunes  are  blighted  for- 
ever. His  toil  and  his  years  of  study  are  lost ;  and  nowhere,  in  his 
own  country,  can  he  turn  them  to  account  In  this  way  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  continent,  and  indirectly  also  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, press  with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  students  of  the  uni- 
versities ;  and  compel  a  diligence  which  can  know  neither  remis- 
sion nor  rest,  until  its  great  object  be  accomplished.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, too,  there  Ues  not  only  a  powerful  check  upon  that 
entire  hberty  which  has  been  represented  as  the  characteristic  of 
foreign  mdversities ;  but  also  a  mighty  stimulus  for  acquiring  early 
habits  of  extensive,  profoimd,  and  acciurate  investigation. 

Just  here,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  all  our  own 
systems  of  education  and  professional  life ;  since  a  popular  gov- 
ernment can  naturally  be  induced  to  exert  its  authority  in  respect 
to  personal  scientific  qualifications  only  in  a  slight  degree.  In  the 
old  worid  the  student  of  theology  who  fails  in  his  examination  be- 
fore one  tribunal,  can  never  be  admitted  before  another ;  while 
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With  UB,  he  may  fittt  choose  his  judicatoiy,  and  then,  if  he  fails, 
he  has  only  to  choose  another,  and  repeat  the  process  until  he 
gains  his  end.  The  only  approach,  among  us,  to  any  hke  exercise 
of  atithority  by  government,  is  in  rei^ct  to  the  professions  of 
law  and  medicine ;  in  which,  in  some  of  the  States,  a  certain 
amount  of  preparation  is  required  by  the  legislature  or  the  courts. 
This  is  wen,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  the  requisitions  are  adapted 
tod  intended  rather  to  exclude  interlopers  and  quacks,  than  to 
draw  forth  talents  and  encourage  learning. 

Not  directly  connected  with  the  universities,  but  still  of  a  simi- 
lar character  and  influence  for  the  building  up  of  learning,  are  the 
literary  and  scientific  academies  of  the  old  world-  True,  they 
sometimes  owe  their  origin  to  the  voluntary  combination  of  indi" 
viduals ;  yet  they  nevertheless,  in  almost  every  case,  look  to  the 
fmtronage  and  aid  of  the  State  for  their  chief  means  of  activity  and 
influence.  With  ample  endowments  to  hold  forth  encouragement 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  laborious  investigations,  and  to 
bestow  rewards  for  brilliant  discoveries,  they  have  come  to  form, 
as  it  were,  an  aristocracy  of  literary  and  scientific  merit,  and  thus 
act  also  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  persevering  exertions.  How  dif- 
ferent the  lot  of  such  institutions  among  ourselves ;  and  how  com- 
paratively feeble  in  vitality  and  power !  Hete  of  course  they  can  be 
nothing  more  than  voluntary  associations,  without  endowment  and 
without  the  bond  of  pubHc  responsibility,  with  no  external  stimu- 
lus or  aid  to  active  effort,  and  no  reward  but  the  consciousness  of 
Well-meant  intention.  Who  can  wonder  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, our  literary  academies  should  only  drag  out  a  lingering 
existence ;  while,  too,  their  members  are  necessarily  compelled  to 
spend  their  time  and  seek  subsistence  in  the  busy  walks  of  prac- 
tical and  professional  life. 

I  have  adverted  to  the  public  libraries  of  Europe ;  and  here  it 
is  perhaps  most  of  all,  that  the  eye  of  the  American  scholar  pines 
away  with  longing,  when  he  regards  the  infinite  distance  in  which 
circumstances  have  placed  us,  in  this  respect,  behind  the  old 
world.  Some  of  these  libraries  are  indeed  the  growth  of  centuries ; 
yet  all  of  them  are  younger  than  the  universities,  and  appear  to 
have  sprung  up  out  of  the  stronger  thirst  for  knowledge  awakened 
by  the  latter.  The  Vatican  library,  one  of  the  oldest  of  modem 
times,  dates  back  only  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and 
was  followed  in  the  sixteenth  by  those  of  Vienna,  Paris,  the  Es- 
curial,  and  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford.  Yet  others,  again,  are  of  far 
later  date ;  and  those  at  least  of  Berlin,  of  the  British  Museum^ 
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and  of  Gotdngen,  are  the  offipring  of  only  the  last  centary.  The  li- 
brary of  Gottingen,  for  example,  with  its  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  like  the  university,  has  grown  up  in  httle  more 
than  one  hiwdred  years,  and  under  the  long  administrations  of 
Heyne  and  Benss  has  been  augmented,  and  extended,  and  filled 
out,  with  a  wisdom  and  judgment  which  have  rendered  it  the  most 
select,  as  well  as  the  most  useful  public  library  existing  at  the 
present  day.  And  all,  too,  has  been  done  by  one  small  European 
State,  numbering  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants ;  a 
country  inferior  in  territory,  in  resoimses,  in  population,  and  in  gen- 
eral intelligence,  to  several  of  the  single  States  of  our  own  union. 
Yet  by  means  of  its  university,  and  especially  of  its  library,  Hano- 
ver has  exerted  a  strong  influence  on  the  literatiure  and  science 
of  Europe ;  and  although  at  this  moment  imder  the  reign  of  a  mad- 
man, these  institutions  are  shorn  of  their  brightest  beams,  and  lan- 
guishing in  temporary  decay,  yet  prosperity  will  again  return  and 
their  splendour  be  revived. 

Would  that  we  could  go  and  do  likewise !  We  could  do  so,  if 
as  a  people  we  had  the  will ;  for  the  will  would  speedily  provide 
the  means.  We  must  indeed  send  forth  our  agents  to  seek  out 
and  purchase  books  and  private  Ubraries  beyond  the  sea ;  and  we 
might  also  well  have  permanent  agents  abroad  to  improve  every 
opportunity  which  might  there  occur.  Our  hbraries  even  now, 
should  they  have  so  much  as  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  lay  out  at 
once,  might  do  weU  to  despatch  a  skUful  agent  to  select  and  make 
the  purchases,  rather  than  order  books  through  the  usual  channels* 
The  opportunity  of  selection  and  the  saving  in  the  cost,  woidd  ordi- 
narily more  than  counterbalance  the  expenses  of  the  agent  There 
is  no  reason,  in  itself  considered,  why  we  may  not  purchase  books 
as  advantageously  and  to  as  great  an  amoimt  in  the  markets  of  Eu- 
rope, as  the  Europeans  themselves.  Their  vast  libraries  have  in- 
deed been  collected  when  the  cost  of  books  was,  in  general,  much 
less  than  at  the  present  time ;  but  we  cannot  hope,  by  waiting,  to 
see  a  more  favourable  day.  Indeed,  the  general  extension  of  lite- 
rature and  science  during  the  long  peace  in  Europe,  the  corre- 
sponding demand  for  books,  and  even  the  increasing  demand  from 
the  United  States,  has  had  the  efiect,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
very  greatly  to  enhance  the  price  of  rare  and  valuable  works. 

In  one  species  of  literary  treasures  we  can  never  hope  to  be 

rich ;  for  they  are  limited  in  their  extent,  and  are  already  gathered 

up  and  deposited  in  the  older  libraries  of  Europe.   I  mean  ancient 

manosmpts,  in  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  the  titerature 
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of  Ghreece  and  Borne,  and  the  code  of  onr  own  religion  as  re- 
vealed to  the  Hebrews.  Even  the  younger  libraries  of  the  old 
world,  for  example  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  have  no  such  manu* 
scripts  of  any  value.  Nor  would  it  seem  important  for  us  to  as- 
pire after  them,  even  were  it  in  our  power.  Yet  some  of  the  bright- 
est literary  discoveries  of  modem  times  have  had  reference  to 
these  manuscript  treasures ;  and  none  are  now  guarded  with  a 
more  exact  and  ceaseless  vigilance.  Nor  can  we  well  or  wisely 
acquire  possession  of  the  manuscript  records  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  in  like  manner  lie  treasiured  up  or  neglected,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  the  libraries  and  archives  of  Eiuope.  In  order  to  con- 
sult all  these  treasures  of  manuscripts,  our  scholars  must  be  con- 
tent to  foUow  the  example  of  the  European  scholar,  and  tmvel 
in  person  to  inspect  them  in  their  various  hiding-places.  Would 
that  we  could  do  it  under  like  sanctions  and  aids ! 

A  question  might  arise  in  respect  to  public  hbraries, — a  ques- 
tion, however,  which  we  are  not  likely,  in  this  country,  soon  to  be 
called  upon  to  decide, — ^whether,  after  all,  such  vast  accumula- 
tions of  books  are  of  any  importance,  or  are  even,  in  themselves^ 
desirable  ?  The  proper  answer  to  this  question  would  depend  up- 
on the  proposed  character  of  the  Hbrary ;  whether  it  were  to  be 
professional  and  partial,  or  universal ;  whether  intended  to  include 
only  the  essential  books  in  any  department,  or  all  such  as  are  im- 
portant to  it  in  all  its  bearings.  Libraries  of  the  former  or  partial 
.class  may  indeed  suffice  for  a  practical  acquaintance  with,  and  the 
practice  of,  any  profession ;  but  if  we  wish  to  trace  a  science  or  a 
profession  in  all  its  bearings, — ^its  theory  and  principles,  its  devel- 
opment and  history, — ^we  must  be  able  to  appeal  to  a  wider  range 
of  books  collected  from  every  age  and  every  land.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  profession  of  Theology,  and  eniunerate  the  volumes 
which  properly  belong  to  the  elucidation  of  its  great  branches, 
Biblical  literature,  Doctrinal  and  Pastoral  Theology,  Pulpit  Elo- 
quence, and  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  History ;  and  tliose  re- 
quired for  its  illustration  from  the  classics  and  classical  antiquities ; 
from  philosophy  and  phildogy  in  general ;  from  the  history  of  the 
world,  from  geography  and  travels,  and  from  the  natural  sciences. 
When  we  shall  have  gathered  together  all  these, — and  that  too  out 
of  every  nation  where  theology  has  been  studied-^'could  the 
volumes  be  set  up  and  airanged  within  the  public  halls  of  Har- 
vard or  Andover  or  Yale  ?  Assuredly  not ;  for  the  amount  would 
swell  far  beyond  the  stmi  of  all  these  libraries  taken  together. 
So  too  in  the  departments  of  jurisprudence,  of  medidne,  of  lus- 
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tray,  of  belleslettres,  of  natural  and  moral  science ; — if  a  library  is 
to  be  univeraal  in  its  cluuracter,  it  ought  to  be  made  the  reposi- 
tory of  the  mental  products  of  every  country  in  all  the  stages 
of  moral,  literary,  and  scientific  development  The  scholar  who 
would  follow  out  a  subject  or  a  science  in  all  its  bearings,  and  ex- 
tend its  limits,  must  be  able  to  take  a  survey  of  the  whole  field 
ha:etofore  explored ;  he  must  have  access  to  all  the  results  and 
hints  which  the  efibrts  of  preceding  minds  have  been  able  to 
bring  out ;  for  it  is  not  until  he  is  master  of  all  these,  that  he  has 
in  truth  prepared  himself  to  judge  of  what  is  still  wanting,  and  so 
to  make  further  advances.  He  must  first  be  able  to  climb  up  and 
place  himself  fully  on  the  shoulders  of  his  predecessors,  before  he 
can  see  clearly,  either  what  they  saw,  or  what  lay  beyond  their 
ken. — And  further,  a  great  portion  of  the  labour  of  him  who  toils  for 
the  advancement  of  learning,  consists  in  clearing  away  the  ex- 
crescences and  the  rubbish,  which  have  acciunulated  in  his  path, 
finom  the  ill-directed  efibrts  of  those  who  have  been  deficient  in 
this  very  preparation.  Yet  all  this  rubbish  must  be  searched 
through  and  sifled,  in  order  to  determine  that  it  is  mere  rubbish ; 
and  hence  it  is  often  as  important  for  the  scholar  to  wade  through 
many  volumes  merely  in  order  to  ascertain  and  show  that  they  are 
worthless,  as  it  is  to  receive  with  delight  the  highest  productions 
of  the  human  mind 

l^milar  in  their  character,  their  objects,  and  their  influence,  are 
the  immense  collections  in  natural  science,  in  antiquities,  and  va- 
rious other  branches,  which  now  distinguish  almost  every  capital 
of  Europe.  They  are  indeed  leaves  from  the  great  book  of  na- 
ture, gathered  from  every  quarter  and  brought  together  into  a  sin- 
^e  volume,  for  the  more  convenient  perusal  of  the  observer  of  na- 
ture. The  origin  of  such  collections  hardly  dates  back  further 
than  the  last  century ;  and  much  of  that,  which  in  former  times 
men  have  wandered  over  the  world  to  find,  the  observer  of  the 
present  day  may  study  almost  in  his  own  closet  True,  he  might 
sometimes  underatand  the  specimens  better,  could  he  behold  them 
in  their  original  localities,  surrounded  by  the  concomitants  which 
peihaps  went  to  form  or  modify  their  character.  But  this  to  most 
is  obviously  impossible ;  and  there  can  be  no  question,  that  this 
eagerness  for  collecting  scientific  materials  has  aided  more  than 
anything  else  the  advancement  of  the  natural  sciences, — ^partly  by 
the  direct  means  of  observation  and  research  thus  aiibrded,  and 
partly  by  the  scientific  voyages  and  travels  to  which  this  spirit  has 
given  rise. 
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All  these  collections  again  axe  the  work  of  the  governments  of 
the  old  world.  Indeed,  national  resovirces  are  requisite  in  order  to 
endow  them  on  an  appropriate  scale ;  and  a  princely  mimificence, 
ID  order  to  create  and  carry  on  the  endowment  Or  if  individuals 
or  societies  have  commenced  such  collections,  it  is  the  government 
which  has  taken  them  up  and  augmented  them  to  a  degree  of  com- 
pleteness. Even  the  private  munificence  of  the  wealthy  aristoc- 
racy of  Great  Britain  has  not  heen  equal  to  the  effort  necessary  to 
build  up  and  sustain  the  British  Museum.  What  private  resources 
would  be  able  to  ax^cumidate  treasures  like  those  of  Berlin  and  Vi- 
enna ?  and  especially  the  magnificent  and  unrivalled  collections 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  ? — In  all  such  enterprises,  we  alas !  must 
stand  far  in  the  back  ground ;  for  such  an  apphcation  of  our  own 
pubUc  resources  is  practically  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  our 
constitution.  In  the  expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  indeed,  which 
public  sentiment  called  forth  and  justified,  a  good  beginning  was 
made ;  may  tiie  example  be  followed ! 

The  preceding  remarks  may  serve  to  illustrate  and  sustain  the 
proposition  which  I  laid  down,  viz.  that  in  this  country  the  higher 
branches  of  literature  and  science,  so  far  as  they  have  no  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  practical  interests  of  the  community,  are  left  to  the  ope- 
ntion  of  the  voluntary  principle ;  while  in  the  old  world  they  are 
protected  by  the  interests  of  the  State  and  sustained  by  its  power 
and  resources.  This  results  among  us,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the 
very  circiunstances  of  our  social  and  poUtical  constitution ;  which 
makes  the  government  to  be  the  mere  expression  of  the  popular 
wiU.  But  there  is  among  us  also  an  aspect  of  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple, which,  even  if  it  were  itself  disposed  to  rival  European  govern- 
ments in  their  patronage  of  Uterature  and  science,  woidd  still  ren- 
der it  comparatively  inadequate.  I  refer  to  the  far  more  equal  di- 
vision of  property  among  us,  in  consequence  of  our  customs  of  in- 
heritance^ and  the  abandonment  of  the  law  of  primogeniture.  Our 
statesmen,  our  professional  men,  oiur  class  of  educated  citizens, 
possess  in  general  nothing  more  than  a  mere  competency ;  and  all 
these  classes  could  not,  if  they  would,  bring  together  an  amount 
of  resources  sufficient  to  place  us  on  a  par  with  Europe.  Even 
among  our  merchants,  there  are  comparatively  few  men  of  exten- 
sive wealth ;  they  might  indeed  doubtless  do  more,  could  they  be 
united  and  inspired  for  the  purpose ;  but  who  shall  persuade  them 
to  the  sacrifice  ?  They  are  all  pmctical  men,  and  understand  great 
practical  objects ;  and  to  these  many  of  them  contribute  habitually 
and  nobly.     But  as  a  class  they  do  not  claim  to  be  learned  men ; 
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ihey  axe  not  in  general  men  of  liberal  education ;  and  have  there- 
fore, as  a  class,  no  practical,  or  personal  cu^quaintance  with  the 
interests  of  literature  and  science. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  bring  before  the  reader  some  of  the 
main  circumstances  in  our  social  and  civil  polity  as  a  nation,  which, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  must  opemte  to  give  to  literature  and  science 
among  iis  a  standing  entirely  different  from  that  which  they  hold 
under  the  monarchical  governments  of  Eiuope.  With  us,  where 
pubUc  sentiment  is  that  of  the  people  at  large,  the  government  is 
necessarily  prevented  from  calling  fortii  or  patronizing  a  Uterary 
dass,  by  the  very  nature  of  our  institutions ;  which  necessarily 
cause  its  efforts  to  be  directed  mainly  to  the  diffusion  of  a  mere 
practical  education  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  body  poHtic ; 
while  we  have  had  as  yet  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  means 
to  call  forth  the  voluntary  principle  into  high  and  extensive  action. 
In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  where  public  sentiment  emanates 
solely  from  the  educated  portion  of  the  community,  and  the  will  and 
the  resources  of  a  State  are  permanentiy  in  the  hands  of  the  few, 
it  becomes  the  interest  and  of  course  the  habit  of  the  government 
to  patronize  and  aid  the  higher  cultivation  and  extension  of  sci- 
ence and  hterature,  and  of  the  class  devoted  to  these  pursuits.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  to  the  operation  of  these  main  causes,  we  may 
trace  all  the  different  aspects  of  development  in  these  departments, 
which  are  manifested  here  and  abroad ;  and  also  that  the  same 
causes,  wherever  found,  have  operated  and  do  still  operate  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effects.  Their  influence  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the 
ancient  repubHcs  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  which  allusion  has  al- 
ready been  made ;  they  may  be  seen  still  at  work  in  the  Uterary 
institutions  and  standing  of  modem  Switzerland.  The  Swiss 
people  of  the  more  enlightened  cantons,  under  popular  forms  of 
self-government,  are  acknowledged  as  outstripping  in  indepen- 
dence, in  information,  and  in  physical  comfort,  the  peasantry  of 
other  European  countries;  yet  their  pubUc  provision  for  higher 
cultivation  and  for  Uterature  and  science  in  general  are  far  behind 
those  of  the  neighbouring  States,  and  even  behind  our  own.  In  all 
the  modem  movements  of  science,  Switzerland  as  a  nation  has 
done  comparatively  nothing;  except  as  her  distinguished  sons 
have  trained  themselves  amid  the  noble  universities  and  coUec- 
tions  of  Germany  and  France. 

If  further  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  different  circumstances 
of  the  Uterary  classes  themselves,  on  the  two  continents,  we  shall 
peiceive  other  sources  of  that  inequaUty  of  efibrt  and  result  which 
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belongs  to  our  own  character.  One  of  these  lies  in  the  more  sys- 
tematic and  complete  training  which  the  young  scholars  of  Eu- 
rope receive ;  partly  in  consequence  of  the  greater  opportimities 
and  advantages  afforded  by  their  high  schools  and  universities ; 
and  partly  from  the  greater  encouragement  and  stronger  motives 
for  unremitted  diligence  presented  in  their  system  of  education. 
Education  itself  is  there  a  science,  carried  out  by  men  trained  for 
this  very  purpose.  The  professors  and  teachers  in  all  the  various 
departments  are  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  course,  to  these  very  studies ;  and  a  part  of  whose 
own  education  it  has  been  to  learn  how  these  branches  may  be 
best  taught  The  youthful  mind,  too,  is  there  taken  up  in  its  best 
opening  years,  and  is  continually  acquiring  discipline  and  strength 
and  the  materials  of  learning ;  so  that  it  has  already  amassed  and 
arranged  for  future  use  large  mental  treasures,  at  an  age  when 
many  of  our  volunteers  in  science  are  still  earning  their  bread 
with  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  We  alas !  have  no  nurseries  for 
raising  up  teachers  for  our  higher  schools  of  learning;  and  it  is  a 
frequent,  if  not  a  general  fact,  that  a  public  teacher  has  first  to 
qualify  himself  to  instruct  in  his  department,  after  he  has  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  appointment  In  all  these  respects,  the  lite- 
rary classes  of  the  old  world  are  as  the  dense  masses  of  a  stand- 
ing army,  well-trained,  well-armed,  well-officered,  and  abundantly 
furnished  with  all  the  implements  and  munitions  of  war;  while 
our  own  hosts  are  like  straggling  troops  of  undisciplined  volun- 
teers, supplying  their  own  arms  and  their  own  rations,  without  or- 
ders and  without  control,  fighting  each  for  himself  and  in  his  own 
way,  and  banded  together  only  by  a  general  impulse,  which  leads 
them  on  to  strive  for  victory  in  a  noble  cause. 

Another  cause  which  operates  against  us,  is  the  want  of  that 
literary  and  scientific  acquaintance  and  intercourse,  that  union, 
that  esprit  du  corps,  which  prevails  in  foreign  lands.  Those 
individuals  among  ourselves,  who  have  either  vanquished^  ob- 
stacles at  home,  or  who  have  perhaps  trained  themselves  in  foreign 
lands  to  do  hoQOur  to  our  own  coimtry,  find  themselves  afler  all 
in  comparative  solitude,  with  few  if  any  around  them  to  appreciate 
their  acquirements  or  to  sympathize  with  their  tastes.  Or  if  their 
own  pursuits  need  illustration  from  the  arcana  of  other  depart- 
ments, how  frequent  is  the  case  that  they  are  unable  to  considt 
either  the  dead  volume  or  the  living  teacher !  But  in  the  old 
world,  the  man  of  science  and  letters  lives  among  his  equals  and 
his  fellows;  he  enjoys  and  is  inspired  by  their  sympathy  and 
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an^estions ;  he  is  encouraged  and  rewarded  by  their  judgment 
and  applause.  In  Berlin,  for  example,  if  the  student  have  ques- 
tions to  propose  in  geography,  he  can  go  to  Eitter ;  if  in  history, 
sacred  or  profane,  he  can  apply  to  Neander  or  Banke ;  if  in  Greek 
and  Boman  Uterature  and  antiquities,  to  Bockh  and  Zumpt;  if  in 
Sanscrit,  to  Bopp ;  if  in  the  lore  of  the  middle  ages,  to  Jacob 
Grimm ;  if  in  natural  history,  to  Ehrenberg ;  if  in  geology,  to 
Humboldt  and  Von  Buch ;  if  in  chemistry,  to  Mitscherhch  and 
Bose ;  all  of  these  names  in  the  very  forefront  of  science ;  and  so 
throughout  the  rounds  of  all  the  sciences.  The  scholar  feels  that 
he  is  not  alone,  but  in  the  midst  of  kindred  spirits ;  and  he  can  go 
on  with  energy  and  high  resolve  to  make  conquests  in  the  realms 
of  nature  and  of  mind.  Niebuhr  struck  out  and  first  wrote  his 
History  of  Rome  in  the  Pnissian  capital,  aided  by  the  suggestions 
and  cheered  by  the  sympathies  of  Savigny,  Spalding,  Buttmann, 
and  others ;  he  was^  afterwards  sent  to  Bome  itself,  thinking  to 
carry  on  his  undertaking  under  the  best  auspices ;  but  there,  away 
from  his  books  and  siurrounded  by  men  of  other  minds  and  other 
tastes,  his  spirit  languished ;  and  one  of  the  most  profound  and  re« 
markable  works  of  modem  times  remains  uncompleted. 

If  we  turn  now  from  the  consideration  of  all  these  difierent  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Uterature  and  science  and  their  followers  in 
the  old  and  new  world  are  placed, — ^these  different  foundations  on 
which  they  may  be  said  to  rest, — and  fix  oiu:  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  the  actual  aspect  of  letters  and  the  sciences  in  the  two 
hemispheres,  we  might  naturally  and  d  priori  expect  that  in  all 
those  branches  of  learning  in  which  success  depends  upon  long 
training  and  access  to  extensive  hbraries  and  other  collections, 
our  own  scholars  must  of  course  stand  in  the  back  ground ;  while 
in  those  other  branches,  which  are  connected  with  practical  du- 
ties, or  which  depend  more  on  personal  training  and  observa- 
tion, and  in  the  general  apphcations  of  science  to  the  arts  and  to 
the  uses  of  practical  life,  we  might  hope  to  appear  on  more  equal 
terms  with  the  nations  of  Europe.  A  very  brief  review  must 
here  suffice  to  show  how  far  this  anticipation  is  bome  out  in  the 
reality. 

In  the  allusions  already  made  to  the  state  of  letters  and  the 
sciences  in  our  own  country,  while  attempting  to  elucidate  the  op- 
eration of  the  dififerent  social  institutions  of  our  own  and  foreign 
nations,  I  fear  the  tone  has  in  general,  perhaps,  been  too  deroga- 
tory to  ourselves.  I  have  been  led  to  speak  of  oiurselves  only 
with  respect  to  the  means  and  facilities  of  learning,  and  in  con- 
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trojt  with  Europe ;  and  to  look  therefore  only  at  the  darker  shades 
of  the  picture.  If,  however,  we  take  a  survey  of  actual  results, 
the  contrast,  I  apprehend,  will  not  be  found  so  marked.  The  vol- 
unteers of  the  new  world;  if  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  well-dis- 
ciplined, as  the  marshalled  forces  of  the  old ;  are  mostly  self-made 
men ;  and  their  spirit  of  enterprise  and  perseverance  has  enabled 
them  to  vanquish  difficulties,  to  improve  to  the  utmost  the  advan- 
tages afforded  them,  and  thus  to  place  themselves  in  many  re- 
spects upon  a  level  with  their  European  brethren.  In  elegant 
hterature,  at  least,  several  of  the  names  most  widely  known  in 
the  old  world  are  native  gems  of  our  own  soil ;  and  the  poetry  of 
American  bards  kindles  up  the  fire  of  the  soul  not  only  among 
the  heather  of  Scotland,  but  likewise  along  the  romantic  borders 
of  the  Bhine. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  state  of  the  learned  professions, 
as  manifested  at  the  present  time  here  and  in  the  old  world.  It  is  a 
natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  various 
causes  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  unfold,  that  among  our- 
selves the  practical  side  of  all  these  should  be  predominant ;  and 
such  doubtless  is  actually  the  case.  But  have  we  any  reason,  on 
this  account,  to  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  European  nations  in 
respect  to  the  whole  range  of  professional  life  and  professional 
learning  ?  Look  first  at  Theology ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  after  no 
limited  opportunities  of  personal  observation,  that  the  clergy  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  body,  hold  a  higher  rank  both  in  the 
science  and  in  the  practice  of  the  profession  as  preachers,  than  do 
those  of  any  country  of  the  old  world,  with  the  single  exception 
perhaps  of  Germany.  In  that  country  there  certainly  is  more  of 
learning ;  the  difierent  departments  of  theological  science  are  fol- 
lowed out  to  their  utmost  limits  by  men  who  devote  their  Uves  to 
each,  on  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour.  Such  men,  how- 
ever, are  not  always,  nor  usually  preachers ;  and  I  hold  that  the 
power  of  American  preachers  over  American  mind,  is  greater  and 
more  effective  than  that  of  German  preachers  over  German  mind. 
In  Great  Britain,  as  is  well  known,  both  theological  science  and 
pulpit  eloquence  are  comparatively  in  a  low  state  of  cultivation ; 
and  while  the  great  body  of  her  clergy,  both  in  depth  of  thought 
and  impressiveness  of  manner,  must  yield  the  palm  to  their  breth- 
ren of  the  United  States,  it  is  no  less  true  that  several  of  their 
most  current  and  scientific  works  for  bibhcal  and  theological  study, 
are  also  the  productions  of  American  scholars. 

Look  again  at  the  profession  of  law,  which  among  us  neces- 
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sarily  exhausts  itself  almost  exclusively  in  legal  practice ;  and 
against  the  scientific  culture  of  which  as  a  national  study,  a  strong  , 
baxrier  exists  in  the  diflerent  codes  and  practice  of  our  six  and 
twenty  States.  Yet  even  here,  I  have  never  heard  it  suggested, 
that  our  lawyers  and  judges,  in  all  that  regards  legal  aciunen 
and  skill,  and  in  the  requisite  theoretical  knowledge,  do  not  stand 
at  least  upon  a  par  with  their  brethren  in  England, — ^to  say  nothing 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  body  of  EngUsh  law  itself  is  in- 
deed but  a  single  dialect  in  the  great  stock  of  historic  national  law, 
which  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
old  world ;  and  the  jurists  of  the  continent  are  wont  to  smile  at 
Enghsh  lawyers  for  confining  their  learning  to  the  merely  insular 
jurisprudence  of  their  own  nation.  In  this  connection  it  has  often 
struck  me,  that  a  wide  field  yet  remains  open  for  our  own  young 
and  enterprising  lawyers,  in  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  as  still 
extant  on  the  continent  of  Eiurope.  If  it  was  an  honour  to  Mans- 
field to  enlarge  the  hmits  of  the  English  maritime  law  by  princi- 
ples bonowed  from  foreign  jurisprudence,  how  much  more  might 
like  principles  wliich  have  thus  borne  the  test  of  ages,  be  yet  in- 
troduced to  expand  or  to  modify  the  codes  of  our  own  rising  re- 
pubHcs?  It  is  just  this  field,  that  has  been  most  of  all  neglected 
by  our  young  scholars  who  visit  foreign  lands.  Wliile  of  course 
we  can  make  no  extensive  claim  to  the  historic  and  scientific  law- 
learning  of  the  continent,  beosuise,  like  the  English,  our  attention 
has  never  been  generally  directed  to  it ;  yet  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  science  of  Enghsh  law,  the  works  of  our  writers,  if  not  equal 
in  number,  may  nevertheless  well  bear  comparison  in  learning 
and  authority  with  those  of  the  mother  country ;  and  the  decisions 
of  Marehall  and  the  volumes  of  Kent  and  Story,  are  perhaps  as 
justly  appreciated  and  as  authoritative  in  the  schools  of  London, 
as  before  the  courts  of  our  own  States.  In  respect  to  the  pubhc 
law  of  nations,  the  ciurent  treatise  of  the  present  day  on  interna- 
tional law,  which  serves  too  as  the  manual  of  European  diploma- 
tists, is  the  work  of  an  American,  who  still  does  honour  to  his 
country  as  her  representative  at  the  most  learned  court  of  Europe. 
In  the  medical  profession,  a  hfe  of  laborious  practice  is  unfa- 
vourable to  the  production  of  books ;  and  the  physical  well-being  of 
our  people,  by  removing  tlie  necessity  of  immense  pubhc  hos- 
pitals, cuts  ofifat  the  same  time  one  great  means  of  scientific  edu- 
cation. Hence  the  number  of  our  students  in  medicine,  who  re- 
sort to  the  crowded  schools  of  Europe ;  where  we  find  not  less 
than  sixty  or  seventy  annually  walking  the  vast  round  of  the  Bei- 
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risian  hospitals,  fewer  in  London  and  Edinbiu^h,  and  still  fewer 
in  Vienna  and  Berlin.  Even  the  professors  in  our  schools  of 
medicine  have  in  general  little  time  to  become  authors ;  yet  I 
have  often  been  interested  in  looking  over  foreign  catalogues  to  ob* 
serve  the  titles  of  American  medical  works  in  several  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  from  our  most  distinguished  men. 

So  far  then  as  it  regards  the  actual  state,  both  of  the  science 
and  the  practice  of  the  great  learned  professions,  I  do  not  fear  to 
express  the  decided  conviction,  that  we  as  a  people  can  be  sub- 
ject to  no  reproach  as  compared  with  England  and  France,  the 
great  leading  nations  of  the  old  world ;  to  no  reproach  at  all,  in- 
deed, to  which  those  nations  are  not  also  subject  as  compared  with 
Geimany ;  where  again  the  national  mind  exhausts  itself  in  the 
science,  while  the  practice  often  remains  a  lifeless  form. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  those  branches  of  science 
less  directly  connected  with  the  great  practical  wants  of  daily  and 
pubhc  life,  and  which  too  for  their  adequate  cultivation  require 
long  discipline  or  accumulated  treasures,  the  case  with  us  is  far 
different  Thus  in  pure  mathematics,  while  we  have  teachers  of 
high  reputation,  yet  they  have  rarely  made  themselves  known  as 
authors,  beyond  the  circle  of  books  required  in  oiur  schools.  Aa 
yet,  only  the  name  of  Bowditch  has  obtained  a  European  fame  as 
the  commentator  and  coequal  of  Laplace.  The  same  remark  and 
the  same  example  hold  good  in  scientific  astronomy ;  while  in 
practical  astronomy  our  elSbrts  have  been  comparatively  few ;  and 
we  have  as  yet  neither  a  public  observatory,  nor  adequate  means 
for  training  up  accomphshed  observers.  The  neglect  of  these 
branches  of  science  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  of  their  in- 
timate relation  to  those  pursuits  of  national  enterprise,  for  which 
we  are  most  distinguished, — ^navigation  and  intemal  improvements. 
Yet  to  this  day  our  own  wide  territory  remains  without  a  scien- 
tific survey ;  and  even  our  very  coasts  and  harbours,  up  to  this  time, 
have  not  yet  been  scientifically  explored.  It  is  only  witliin  very 
recent  years,  that  our  most  frequented  harbour,  that  of  New  York, 
has  been  subjected  to  such  an  examination,  and  its  deepest  and 
safest  channel  thus  discovered. 

The  great  department  of  philology,  whether  ancient  or  modem, 
liistorical  or  comparative,  has  thus  far  been  to  us,  in  its  higher 
walks,  almost  an  untrodden  field.  Few  are  the  individuals  among 
us,  who  have  been  led  to  devote  their  lives  to  this  branch  of  study ; 
and  still  fewer  those  who  have  contributed  to  enlarge  the  means 
or  boundaries  of  our  knowledge.    Yet  even  here  some  portions  of 
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this  wide  field  have  not  been  left  tmtilled  In  all  that  regards  the 
philology  of  the  Soiiptuies,  we  certainly  stand  at  least  on  equal 
ground  with  Great  Britain ;  and  in  respect  to  the  comparative  phi- 
k>k>gy  of  the  American  and  Asiatic  world,  we  find  among  our  dis- 
tinguished jurists  able  and  weU  known  coadjutors  in  the  immense 
labors  of  a  William  Humboldt 

In  the  branches  of  general  history  and  geography  the  case  is, 
if  possible,  still  worse ;  because  the  scholar  is  here  met  at  every 
step  with  the  want  of  extensive  public  libraries.  Only  a  single  h- 
brary  of  our  land  has  as  yet  inade  provision  for  the  materials  of 
the  history  of  our  own  country,  so  far  as  printed  books  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  all  the  countless  unpnnted  documents  and  records  of 
the  old  world,  relating  to  the  same  subject,  he  yet  uncopied  and 
unknown,  except  so  far  as  they  have  been  examined  by  individ- 
ual enterprise  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  but  yesterday  that 
the  f^irit  of  our  own  histCMrians  has  been  aroused ;  and  well  have 
they  begun  their  task.  But  a  history  of  f<»reign  lands, — ^who 
among  us  could  undertake  to  write  it?  Where  coxdd  he  find  the 
materials — ^where  could  he  appeal  to  the  sources  of  history,  in  re- 
gard to  a  single  foreign  country  ?  In  the  only  attempts  of  the 
kind  yet  made  among  us,  those  materials  and  sources  were 
sought  at  great  expense  in  tlie  foreign  countries  themselves ;  and 
with  such  fruit,  that  the  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  has  al- 
ready found  its  way,  as  a  standard  work,  into  most  of  the  languages 
of  mod^n  Europe,  and  the  same  remark  will  soon  be  applicable 
to  the  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico. — In  the  sister  science 
of  geography,  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  to  show ;  iK)thing  to 
compare  with  works  like  those  of  RenneU  or  Bitter,  or  scarcely 
with  those  of  Malte  Bran  and  Murmy.  We  have  beautiful  maps ; 
but,  apart  from  some  of  those  of  our  own  continent,  they  are  drawn 
hook  no  original  sources.  In  short,  notwithstanding  all  our  wan- 
derings by  sea  and  land,  we  have  done  almost  nothing  for  the 
scientific  progress  of  this  most  pleasing  and  popular  of  sciences. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  contemplate  for  a  moment  those 
branches  of  science  which  depend  more  upon  personal  observa- 
tion and  invention,  we  may  hope  to  find  our  scholars  holding  a 
more  equal  footing  with  tliose  of  Europe.  Such  arc,  in  a  great 
degree  the  natural  sciences,  so  called,  whose  present  expansion 
and  cultivation  reaches  back  hardly  a  hundred  years.  In  aU  or 
any  of  these,  indeed,  we  cannot  hope  that  there  should  arise 
among  us  a  liimaeus  or  a  Cuvier;  unless  indeed  from  individn- 
als  who  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of  training  themselves 
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among  the  vast  collections  of  the  old  world.  Yet  so  far  as  the 
power  and  the  habit  of  observing  nature  are  concerned,  I  am  not 
aware  that  oiur  scholars  would  not  and  do  not  take  a  high  rank  in 
Europe.  The  most  magnificent  and  accurate  work  extant  on  or- 
nithology, is  that  descriptive  of  American  birds ;  and  a  similar  one 
upon  oiur  animals  is  announced  from  the  same  skilful  hands.  Our 
geologists  and  our  chemists  are  known  and  greatly  respected 
abroad.  And  if  in  the  hands  and  with  the  powerful  apparatus  of 
European  analysts,  the  electric  fluid  was  first  employed  to  compel 
nature  to  render  up  her  secrets ;  yet  our  own  Franklin,  with  beau- 
tiful simphcity,  had  aheady  detected  its  identity  with  the  lightning 
from  heaven.  In  the  present  revival  too  and  extension  of  the  sci- 
ence of  meteorology,  we  find  Americans  holding  a  leading  place 
among  these  lords  of  the  storm. 

In  like  manner,  in  all  the  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  and 
to  the  uses  of  life,  American  invention  and  skill  certainly  take  rank 
at  least  with  those  of  Europe,  and  in  many  particulars  outstrip 
them.  In  all  that  relates  to  naval  architecture  and  navigation,  to 
the  models  of  our  ships  and  to  the  skOl,  enterprise  and  discipline 
of  our  seamen,  the  United  States  confessedly  stand  foremost 
among  nations.  The  grand  invention  of  modem  times,  the  source 
of  the  present  mighty  revolution  in  navigation  and  naval  warfare, 
— ^which  is  converting  seas  into  lakes,  and  contracting  oceans  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  seas, — the  sviccessful  application  of  steam  to 
ships,  is  due  exclusively  to  American  enterprise  and  perseverance ; 
and  steam-vessels  swarmed  upon  our  waters  for  years  before  they 
were  slowly  and  cautiously  introduced  in  the  old  world.  The  like 
application  of  steam  to  locomotive  caniages  was  indeed  first  made 
in  England ;  but  these  have  been  improved  by  American  inge- 
nuity; and  locomotives  from  the  new  world  now  traverse  the 
vast  plains  of  Germany  and  Russia,  and  are  said  to  be  supplant- 
ing in  England  herself  the  best  efforts  of  British  skiQ.  Foreigners 
of  science  and  practical  training  now  visit  our  shores  to  study  the 
models  of  our  ships  and  the  construction  of  our  rail-roads.  And 
even  England  herself,  if  she  owes  to  the  simple  invention  of  her 
Davy  the  safety  with  which  her  treasures  of  coal  are  mined  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  is  not  less  indebted,  in  respect  to  the  material 
of  her  great  staple  manufacture,  to  the  no  less  striking  ingenuity 
of  oiur  own  Whitney. 

I  cannot  pursue  this  topic  further.  My  limits  do  not  permit,  nor 
does  my  plan  require  it  But  I  may  be  allowed,  in  conclusion,  to 
suggest,  very  briefly,  a  few  points  in  respect  to  our  cultivation  of 
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literature  and  science,  on  which,  as  a  people,  it  concerns  us  in  our 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  lay  particular  stress. 

To  the  young  men  of  our  coimtry  who  are  treasuring  up  the  ele- 
ments of  liberal  knowledge,  and  to  those  to  whom  is  committed 
the  tiaining  of  the  youthM  intellect  and  enterprise,  I  would  say, 
Lay  deep  and  broad  and  firm  the  foundations ;  that  the  structure 
which  you  shall  hereafter  raise,  may  be  sohd,  symmetrical,  and  en- 
during. Our  national  tendency  is  to  haste, — ^to  accomplish  with 
the  utmost  speed  that  which  we  undertake ;  without  always  stop- 
ping to  inquire,  whether  it  is  thus  done  in  the  best  manner.  Ev- 
erything among  us  bears  marks  of  haste ;  our  pubhc  works,  our 
private  enterprises,  all  are  begun  with  reference  to  immediate  use 
and  present  profit ;  we  imdertake  nothing  which  does  not  hold  out 
the  prospect  of  a  quick  return ;  we  act  not  for  posterity.  We  may 
see  this  spirit  at  work  even  in  the  crowds  who  throng  our  hterary 
institutions.  How  many  rush  forward  into  professional*  life  with 
no  love  to  learning  or  regard  to  science;  but  merely  as  a  more 
respectable  handicrafi:,  or  a  more  promising  ladder  for  their  aspir- 
ing hopes  ?  How  many  of  these  would  not,  if  they  could,  cast 
wholly  away  these  years  of  preparatory  toil?  and  how  many  strive, 
as  it  is,  to  curtail  the  time  and  evade  the  studies  marked  out  be- 
fore them  ?  On  this  rock  our  national  reputation  for  hterature  and 
science  may  easily  make  shipwreck.  Let  me  then  urge  upon  all 
to  improve  these  precious  moments  of  youth,  these  golden  oppor- 
tunities of  youthiul  leisure  and  youthful  activity,  which  will  never 
again  return ; — when  labour  exhausts  not,  and  care  leaves  no  fur- 
rows, and  diligence  in  pursuit  is  rewarded  by  the  dehght  of  acqui- 
sition. Lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations;  accumulate  rich 
treasures  fh)m  every  quarter ;  discipline  the  mind  and  memory  to 
systematic  and  continued  exertion ;  cultivate  habits  of  exact  and 
patient  investigation ;  do  all  this,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  reap  your 
reward.  When  you  shall  have  gone  forth  as  actors  on  the  stage 
of  life ;  when  the  brightness  of  youthful  hope  shall  have  become 
dim,  and  the  cares  and  the  struggles  of  every  day  exhaust  the  soul ; 
then  will  you  feast  upon  those  treasures  which  you  now  gather ; 
then  will  you  look  back  upon  these  days  as  the  blossom  of  your 
lives ;  and  if  you  shall  have  neglected  to  improve  them  to  the  ut- 
most, great,  hopeless,  and  enduring,  will  be  your  regrets. 

To  the  little  band  of  volunteers  in  literature  and  science  among 

us,  I  would  say,  "  Be  not  discouraged;  but  let  your  gathering-cry 

be,  '  Onward.' "     If  we  cannot  hope  for  honours  and  titles  and 

high-places  as  the  reward  of  our  exertions,  let  us  still  cultivate 
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science  for  its  own  sake,  and  build  up  for  our  country  an  intellec- 
tual renown  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  Let  us  make  good 
use  of  all  our  means,  both  public  and  private ;  yea  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments that  nothing  be  lost  Let  us  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with 
each  other;  and  cherish  a  spirit  of  respect  and  courtesy  and  har- 
mony among  ourselves.  In  this  way  we  may  hope, — and  we  shall 
ultimately  come — ^to  exert  as  a  body  a  more  powerful  influence  up- 
on public  sentiment,  and  mould  it  more  and  more  to  a  favoumble 
regard  for  letters  and  learning.  The  germ  is  certainly  within  us 
as  a  people ;  it  needs  only  a  more  perfect  development  Our  fa- 
thers sowed  the  good  seed ;  all  their  earhest  institutions  looked  to 
the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  this  has  never  been  for- 
gotten, although  the  obvious  circumstances  of  our  social  constitu- 
tion have  justly  given  a  paramount  claim  to  the  difiusion  of  popu- 
lar education.  But  we  need  not  rest  here.  We  have  already 
many  pubHc  institutions,  chiefly  the  results  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple, but  recognized  and  fostered  by  legislative  authority.  Let  us 
cherish  these  institutions,  elevate  tiieir  character,  and  carry  out 
their  usefulness  to  the  utmost  Let  us  exert  our  influence, — an  in- 
fluence strengthened  by  our  example  and  by  the  fruits  we  may 
gather  from  science — ^upon  the  wealthy  of  our  land ;  that  so  they 
may  still  further  endow  our  seminaries,  and  enlarge  our  hbraries 
and  our  scientific  lectures.  By  thus  acting  upon  public  sentiment^ 
we  act  also  directly  upon  our  governments,  and  may  hope  the 
more  confidently  for  their  further  aid.  Let  us  strive  by  example 
and  by  precept,  to  impress  upon  all  those  who  take  part  in  our  pub- 
he  councils,  and  also  upon  our  whole  body  pohtic,  the  truth  of  the 
great  axiom,  that  "  knowledge. is  power;"  knowledge  not  only  as 
diflused  through  the  mass,  but  also  knowledge  as  pursued  to  its 
sublimest  heights ;  and  therefore,  if  we  would  acquire  for  our  com- 
mon country  a  supremacy  of  influence  and  power  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  let  that  power  rest  on  knowledge. 

But  while  we  thus  urge  that  knowledge  is  power,  let  us  also  re- 
member that,  in  itself  and  by  itself  it  is  a  power  for  evil  as  well  as 
for  good.  Knowledge  in  itself  has  nothing  moral ;  it  is  the  mere 
material  on  which  the  intellect  works ;  it  has  no  character  of  its 
own ;  and  it  becomes  alike  the  instrument  of  good  or  evil  accord- 
ing to  the  promptings  of  the  moral  man.  To  him  whose  moral  na- 
ture is  debased  and  wicked,  knowledge  aflbrds  only  the  means  for 
the  more  facile  commission  of  crime,  and  leads  to  surer  infamy 
and  deeper  perdition.  Yet  where  the  moral  powers  are  cultivated, 
knowledge  in  all  its  branches  becomes  one  of  the  noblest  helps 
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for  higher  cultivation ;  and  the  philosopher  who  walks  abroad  and 
looks  through  all  the  foixns  of  "  nature  up  to  nature's  God,"  is  ca- 
pable of  an  enjoyment  wider  and  more  profound,  than  could  other- 
wise have  entered  into  his  conceptions.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  moral  and  religious  sentiment  in  the  heart  of  the  unlearned 
man  is  not  the  same  in  nature  and  intensity  as  in  the  philosopher ; 
the  wine-glass  and  the  pitcher  maybe  equally /t/Z^;  but  one  holds 
many  times  more  than  the  other.  Let  us  then  in  all  our  efibrts  to 
increase  knowledge,  strive  also  to  extend  the  influence  of  moral 
culture ;  to  implant  and  cherish  moral  principle  and  religious  feel- 
ing ;  so  that  while  we  incite  others  to  observe  and  gather  in  treas- 
ures of  knowledge  from  the  natural  and  intellectual  world,  we  may 
also  lead  them  to  regard  these  only  as  the  means  for  higher  moral 
tnunings  and  enjoyment  here,  preparatory  to  the  blessed  rewards 
of  an  eternal  hereafter. 

Let  us  then  go  on  our  way  rejoicing, — self-inspired  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  aid,  but  such  as  we  can  earn  as  a  voluntary  gift 
from  enlightened  pubUc  sentiment  We  as  a  nation  have  been 
the  first  to  cast  off  the  union  of  Church  and  State ;  and,  as  we  be- 
lieve, with  manifest  advantage  to  the  best  interests  of  religion  and 
the  church ;  for  where  does  religion,  as  controUed  by  the  State,  ex- 
ert an  equal  influence  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  ?  In  like  man- 
ner, let  us  prove  to  the  world,  that  htemture  and  science  also  can 
subsist  and  flourish,  sustained  by  the  public  sentiment  of  an  en- 
lightened people, — without  dependence  on  the  State, — ^without 
wearing  either  the  fetters  of  a  slave,  or  the  livery  of  kings ! 


ARTICLE  II. 

LIFE  OF  ARISTOTLE. 

By  Edward!  A.  Park,  BaiUet  Profosaor  in  Andover  Theol.  Seminary. 

The  following  article  has  been  compiled  from  several  works 
and  fragments  of  ancient  and  modem  historians.  The  ancient  bi- 
ographies which  have  been  employed  are,  first,  that  by  Diogenes 
Laertius ;  secondly,  that  by  Ammonius,  who  for  distinction's  sake 
is  denominated  Fseudo-Atnmonius ;  thirdly,  that  which  is  some- 
times called  the  Latin  Biogmphy,  and  sometimes  the  Ancient 
Translation,  the  writer  of  which  is  unknown ;  fourthly,  that  which 
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is  usually  designated  as  the  Biography  of  the  Anonymous  Author 
and  was  first  edited  by  Menage ;  fifthly,  that  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus ;  sixthly,  that  by  Hesychius  Milesius;  seventhly, 
that  by  Suidas.  All  of  these  are  contained  in  Buhle's  Edition  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle,  Vol.  I  pp.  3 — ^79.  Of  the  modem  biogra- 
phies which  have  been  examined,  one  is  by  Buhle  in  the  above 
cited  voliune,  pp.  80 — 104,  one  by  Tennemann  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  his  History  of  Philosophy,  pp.  21 — 39,  one  by  Bitter  in  his 
Hist,  of  the  Ancient  Pliil.  pp.  1 — 32  (Morrison's  Translation), 
one  by  Erdmann,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  by  Stahr.i  To 
the  treatise  of  the  last  named  author  is  the  ensuing  memoir  in- 
debted more  than  to  any  other.  Much  of  the  arrangement  which 
Stahr  has  adopted,  and  not  a  little  of  his  style  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  these  pages.  He  has,  however,  omitted  some  notices 
which  the  writer  of  the  present  article  has  inserted.  His  arrange- 
ment, too,  has  not  been  followed  in  all  instances ;  his  opinions  have 
not  uniformly,  although  they  have  for  the  most  part  been  acqui- 
esced in ;  and  his  phraseology  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  trcms- 
lated  but  to  have  been  sometimes  borrowed  in  a  paraphrase  by 
the  present  winter.  This  article,  then,  may  be  considered  as  writ- 
ten after  a  careful  study  of  the  above  cited  treatises  ancient  and 
modem,  and  chiefly,  though  by  no  means  entirely,  on  the  basis  of 
Dr.  Adolf  Stahr's  Life  of  Aristotle,  contained  in  the  first  part  of  his 
Aristotelia,  pp.  3 — 188. 

In  a  journal  devoted  to  theological  literature  no  apology  is  need- 
ed for  inserting  the  memoir  of  a  man,  who  is  called  by  Jerome 
"  a  wonder  of  the  world,"  declared  by  Jonsius  to  have  been  "  the 
most  pious  of  all  the  heathen,"  pronounced  "  a  saint*'  by  some 
cathoHc  divines  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  regarded  with  so 
great  reverence  by  many  preachers  in  the  middle  ages,  that  they 
selected  passages  from  his  works  instead  of  the  Bible  for  the  texts 
of  their  sermons.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  the  abhorrence 
of  many  divines  on  account  of  the  supposed  conflict  of  his  philoso- 
phy with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  resistless  has  been  his 
domination  over  the  theology  of  the  church,  that  Martin  Luther  is 
reported^  to  have  "  trembled  with  rage  when  even  the  name  of 
Aristotle  was  pronounced  in  his  presence  ;  and  he  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  if  Aristotle  had  not  been  a  man,  he  should  be  tempted 
to  take  liim  for  the  devil." 

'  Author  of  "  Aristotelia,"  in   two  volumes,  formerly  Teacher«in  the  Royal 
Pedagogium  at  Halle,  and  more  recently  at  Oldenburg. 
*  Merle's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  Vol.  I.  p.  130.  7th  Am.  Kd. 
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Birth  Place  of  Aristotle. 

Aristotle  was  bom  in  Stagira,  and  is  therefore  called  the  Sta- 
girite.  HeiodotuSi  Thucydides  and  Strabo  write  the  name  Zra- 
yeiQog,  in  the  singular,  but  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Pausanias, 
TzetzeSi  Suidas,  Pseudo-Ammonius,  and  others  adopt  the  plural 
form,  UrayetQa  -eov.  Buhle  asserts  that  Diogenes  Laertius  and 
Eusebius  write  Uray^a  in  the  singular,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
This  form  is  seldom  if  ever  used  by  the  standard  Greek  writers. 
The  plural  termination  is  nearly  universal  among  the  Latins  also. 

The  city  lies  in  Chalcidice,  on  the  coast  of  the  Strymonic  Gulf, 
at  the  point  where  the  shore  commences  its  southerly  direction. 
It  was  but  a  few  hours*  sail  from  Amphipolis,  and  within  a  short 
distance  firom  Argilos,  Acanthus  and  Mount  Athos.  Its  harbor 
was  delightful,  and  the  surrounding  country  picturesque  and  en- 
chanting. It  was  originally  peopled  by  barbarians,  subsequently 
occnpied  by  a  colony  of  Andrians,  and  at  a  still  later  day  by  a 
colony  from  Chalcis.  From  this  latter  colony  was  the  motiier  of 
Aristotle  descended,  and  it  was  to  Chalcis  that  he  made  his  es* 
cape  J&om  the  Athenians  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  some  of  his  relatives  on  the  maternal  side» 
resided  at  Chalcis  even  in  his  own  time. 

The  influx  of  Grecian  colonists  made  Stagira  at  length  the 
abode  of  refinement  and  taste.  But  its  prosperity  was  checked  in 
348,  B.  C,  when  it  fell  a  prey  to  Phihp  of  Macedon.  He  razed 
to  the  ground  thirty-two  cities  of  Chalcidice,  Stagira  among  the 
rest,  and  either  slew  or  sold  into  slavery  all  the  inhabitants  who 
had  not  saved  themselves  by  flight  Through  the  intercessions  of 
Aristotle,  the  city  of  his  birth  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by  his 
£iend,  the  king  of  Macedon.  It  never  attained,  however,  any  con- 
siderable distinction,  except  as  it  was  the  residence  of  the  father 
of  philosophy.  By  some  writers  it  is  called  a  city  of  Macedon, 
and  by  others,  a  city  of  Thrace ;  the  former  designation  referring 
to  it  as  it  was  after  its  conquest  by  the  Macedonian  king,  the 
latter  referring  to  it  as  it  was  before  that  conquest 


Time  of  A&istotle's  Birth. 

Aristotle  was  bom  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad, 
or  in  384  B.  C.    This  is  the  statement  of  ApoUodorus,  whose 
4» 
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chronology  is  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius,*  and  is  generally 
adopted  by  the  ancient  biographers.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
says,  that  Aristotle  was  bom  three  years  before  Demosthenes,  and 
assigns  the  birth  of  Demosthenes  to  the  year  381  B.  C.  But  it 
has  been  proved  by  Petitus  and  Corsini,  and  is  now  generally  admit- 
ted, that  the  great  orator  was  bom  either  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
year  of  the  ninety-ninth.  The  time  of  his  birth,  therefore,  was 
within  a  twelve  month  of  the  time  of  Aristotle's. 

Here  it  may  be  fitting  to  remark  that  these  two  illustrious  men 
died  also  in  the  same  year,  and  at  the  same  age.  For  a  long  time 
they  resided  in  the  same  city,  and  yet  probably  had  but  httle 
friendly  intercourse  with  each  other.  Demosthenes  was  the  lead- 
er of  the  party  hostile  to  the  Macedonians,  and  must  have  found 
it  difiicult  to  hold  communion  with  one  who,  like  Aristotle,  was  a 
favorite  at  the  Macedonian  court.  The  orator  was  at  one  time, 
according  to  reports  detailed  by  Hermippus,  a  student  of  Plato, 
although  Niebuhr  thinks  this  improbable.  But  even  if  he  were, 
he  might  still  have  avoided  an  intimacy  with  his  fellow  pupil  who 
was  a  friend  of  Philip.  Aristotle  mentions  the  orator  only  once 
in  all  his  writings,  and  then  attempts  to  ridicule  an  attack  which 
Demades  had  made  upon  him.  How  far  the  orator  availed  him- 
self of  his  contemporary's  Rhetoric,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  singu- 
lar that  the  ancients  have  written  so  httle  with  regard  to  the  per- 
sonal relations  of  two  men  whose  history,  as  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive in  the  sequel,  exhibits  many  coincidences  beside  those  of 
their  birth  and  death. 

Father  and  Guabdian  op  Aristotle. 

The  father  of  Aristotle  was  Nicomachus,  who  was  the  son  of 
T^icomachus,  the  grandson  of  Machaon  and,  as  Hermippus  and 
Diogenes  Laertius  relate,  a  lineal  descendant  of  -^sculapius.^ 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Suidas  and  others  agree  with  Diogenes 
Laertius  in  tracing  the  Stagirite's  ancestry  to  the  father  of  medicine. 
But  we  must  remember  that  as  Nicomachus  and  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  physicians,  they  would  naturally  be  called,  by  a 
figure  of  speech  used  even  at  the  present  day,  descendants  of 
iEsculapius ;  we  must  remember  that  all  physicians  were  often 

^  See  Arist.  0pp.  Ed.  Buhle.  Tom.  1.  p.  10. 
*  Arist.  Opp.  Ed.  Buhle.  Tom.  I.  p.  3. 
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termed  Asclepiads  by  the  Greeks,  that  the  members  of  Aristotle's 
family,  so  long  devoted  to  the  science  of  healing,  would  with  pe- 
coliar  ease  and  emphasis  acquire  this  appellation,  and  that  the 
phraseology,  so  conformable  to  the  Grecian  tastes  and  manners, 
might  come  in  process  of  time  to  be  interpreted  literally.  We  would 
therefore  indine  with  Tzetzes  and  Buhle  to  the  opinion,  that  Aris- 
totle may  have  been  an  Asdepiad  only  by  a  figure  of  speech. 

Mcomachus  the  father  of  the  Stagirite,  we  have  said,  was  a 
physician.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  eminence  in  his 
professioiL  He  was  a  friend  and  the  body-surgeon  of  Amyntas 
the  Second,  king  of  Macedon,  and  father  of  Phihp.  According  to 
Suidas,  he  was  the  author  of  six  books  on  Medicine,  and  one  on 
Natural  Philosophy.  Situated  at  the  court  of  Pella,  it  should 
seem  that  he  had  great  facihties  for  securing  the  accomplished 
education  of  his  son,  and  he  bequeathed  to  him,  as  there  is  rea- 
son to  suppose,  a  considerable  fortune.  He  probably  introduced 
his  son  into  the  best  society  of  the  day ;  and,  as  Aristotle  was  of 
about  the  same  age  with  Philip,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  young  prince  and  the  young  philosopher  contracted  an  early 
acquaintance  with  each  other.  An  intimacy  in  childhood  may 
have  been  an  occasion  of  the  subsequent  relations  between  these 
distinguished  meiL 

It  is  natural  to  think,  that  the  profession  of  Nicomachus  was  not 
without  its  influence  upon  the  mind  of  Aristotle.  It  was  one 
means,  perhaps,  of  imbuing  the  future  philosopher  with  a  decided 
taste  for  the  physical  sciences.  He  certainly  must  have  formed 
an  early  predilection  for  those  studies,  in  which  he  ailerwards  be- 
came so  accomplished.  We  know  that  in  his  time  children,  who 
were  devoted  to  the  medical  profession,  conunenced  their  atten- 
tipn  to  it  at  a  very  early  a^e.  "  I  do  not  blame  the  ancients,"  says 
Galen,!  "  for  not  writing  books  on  anatomical  manipulation ;  though 
I  commend  Marinus  who  did.  For  it  was  superfluous  for  them  to 
compose  such  records  for  themselves  or  others,  while  they  were 
fixon  their  childhood  exercised  by  their  parents  in  dissecting,  just 
as  famiharly  as  in  writing  and  reading;  so  that  there  was  no  more 
fear  of  their  forgetting  their  anatomy  than  of  their  forgetting  their 
alphabet  But  when  grown  men  as  well  as  children  were  taught, 
this  thorough  discipline  feU  ofl*;  and  the  art  being  carried  out  of 
the  family  of  the  Asclepiads,  and  declining  by  repeated  trans- 
mission, books  became  necessary  for  the  student"  It  is  probable 
that  the  young  Stagirite  was  subjected  to  some  such  early  disci- 
1  Quoted  bjr  Whewell,  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Inductive  Sciences. 
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pline  in  physical  science,  and  the  eligible  sitimtion  of  his  father 
must  have  affinrded  him  many  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
fikvorite  study. 

We  do  not  know,  however,  the  length  of  time  in  which  AristotLe 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  his  fathei^s  tuition.  It  is  certain  that  he 
had  lost  both  his  parents  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  and 
probable  that  he  had  some  time  before.  There  is  indeed  no  rea- 
son for  believing,  with  Schott,  that  he  became  an  oiphan  at  the 
age  of  three  years,  but  we  know  that  at  the  close  of  his  seven- 
teenth year  he  lefl  his  home,  and  that  previously  to  this  period 
he  had  been  under  the  guardianship  of  Froxenus,  and  had  receiv- 
ed fiom  him  the  attentions  of  a  father. 

Fft>xenus  was  a  native  of  the  Mysian  city  Atameus,  but  had 
been  for  some  time  a  resident  in  Stagiia.  His  wife  took  the  place 
of  Aristotie's  mother,  as  he  himself  took  that  of  the  father.  That 
they  must  have  been  his  guardians  some  considerahle  time  before 
his  seventeenth  year,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Aristotle  mani- 
fests the  strongest  sense  of  obligation  to  them,  and  he  cannot  weU 
be  supposed  to  have  experienced  a  continuance  of  their  kindness 
after  his  seventeenth  year,  when  he  no  longer  resided  in  their  vi- 
cinity. He  ordered  in  his  last  will  that  a  statue  be  erected  to 
each  of  these  benefactors.  He  also  took  their  son  Nicanor  when 
an  or^dian  under  his  paternal  care,  provided  for  his  scientific  edu- 
cation, gave  his  daughter  Pythias  to  him  in  marriage,  made  him 
the  administrator  of  his  estate,  appointed  him  one  of  the  guardians 
of  his  son  Nioomachus,  and  in  his  will  ordered  a  statue  to  his 
memory. 

It  has  been  thought  singular  by  some,  that  Aristotie  makes  no 
mention  in  his  will  of  any  statue  to  his  father.  The  probabihty 
is  that  this  had  been  erected  in  his  early  life.  It  certainly  cannot 
be  supposed  that  he  was  deficient  in  gratitude  to  his  benefactors. 
This  is  one  of  the  virtues  that  shine  brightest  in  his  character,  and 
he  doubtiess  manifested  it  to  his  father  as  well  as  to  his  guardian. 

Mother  of  Aristotle. 

The  name  of  the  Stagirite's  mother  was  Fhaestis.  She  had  three 
children,  Arimnestus  a  son,  and  Arimneste  a  daughter,  both  of 
whom  died  before  Aristotie.  She  was  descended  firom  a  family 
who  emigrated  fix>m  Chalds  to  Stagira.  She  has  been  supposed 
by  some  to  belong  to  the  posterity  of  iEsculapius.  Pseudo-Am- 
monius  has  preserved  a  Greek  epigram  on  "  tiie  divine  Aristotie, 
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the  son  of  Phaestis  and  Nioomachus,  twf  JlaxhiftwdA,"  But 
this  appellation,  as  has  been  aheady  intimated,  does  not  denote  a 
lineal  descendant  of  JBsculapius  so  often  as  a  member  of  a  medi- 
cal family,  and  besides  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
that,  even  in  this  figurative  sense,  it  can  be  lightfully  applied  to 
the  mother  as  it  can  to  the  father  of  the  Stagirite. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Phaestis  died  when  her  son  was  yet  a 
boy,  certainly  before  he  was  seventeen  years  old.  He  seems 
however  to  have  cherished  her  memory  with  long  continued  af- 
fection. He  had  a  friend,  Protogenes,  the  celebrated  painter, 
whom  he  would  fain  persuade  to  immortalize  his  art  by  delinea- 
ting the  exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  induced,  long  after  the  death  of  Phaestis,  to  paint  her  por- 
trait, or  rather  to  take  a  copy  of  an  original  likeness  already  in 
possession  of  the  family.  In  his  last  will,  Aristotle  requested  that 
a  statue  of  his  mother  be  set  up  in  honor  of  Ceres  at  Nemea,  or 
in  some  other  more  agreeable  location.  Here  we  see  another  evi- 
dence of  the  afiection  and  thankfulness  so  often  exhibited  by  the 
man,  who  is  sometimes  described  as  the  impersonation  of  mere 
intellect 

Pebsonai.  Afpeakahob  and  Eaklt  Habits  or  the  Staoibitb. 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle,  that 
his  character  appears  like  a  statue  found  amid  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
tiqae  temple.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  out  the  exact  expression 
\i^ich  it  once  wore.  Some  of  its  most  beautiful  features  have 
faded  away  in  the  lapse  of  time,  or  have  been  defaced  by  the 
baibarity  of  enemies.  It  lies  before  us  as  the  mutilated  Torso 
lay  before  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  sculptors,  an  object  of  the 
deepest  interest,  and  deserving  as  well  as  rewarding  the  intensest 
study.  We  should  restore  the  original  lines  of  beauty  which 
have  been  covered  over  and  distorted  by  corrupters  of  the  truth, 
and  in  place  of  which  the  most  odious  features  have  been  deline- 
ated ;  and  even  when  we  cannot  determine  what  were  some  of 
the  precise  shadings  of  the  likeness,  we  can  easily  determine 
what  are  the  Vandal-like  disfigurings  of  it,  we  can  easily  see  that 
the  head  of  a  Thersites  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  shoulders 
of  an  Agamemnon,  and  that  the  minute  representations  of  a  chax- 
acter  should  accord  with  its  whole  spirit  and  genius. 

The  maligners  of  our  philosopher  have  begun  with  his  physi- 
cal constitatioii.     They  have  represented  him  as  small  of  stature. 
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and  bald-headed  Diogenes  Laertius  repeats  the  rumor  that  he 
was  iaxpMMel^f  firom  which  and  from  his  well-known  feebleness 
of  health  we  may  believe  him  to  have  been  of  meagre  habit ;  al- 
so that  his  eyes  were  small,  from  which  Fisistratus  infers  a  (u- 
xQoxjJvxia;  that  he  wore  beautiful  raiment,  costly  shoes,  rings 
withal,  and  used  the  tonsure.  According  to  some  writers,  the 
consciousness  of  his  unpleasant  personal  appearance  induced  his 
peculiar  attentiveness  to  dress.  The  best  statues  represent  him 
as  beardless  or  shaven,  and  this  peculiarity  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  ofispring  of  {Hide.  Some  of  these  statues  indicate  the 
sarcastic  expression  complained  of  by  Plato.  like  his  contem- 
porary Demosthenes,  he  had  an  organic  defect  of  the  vocal  organs. 
He  was  unable  to  articulate  distinctly  the  letters  L  and  R,  and 
this  imperfection  is  probably  the  sole  ground  of  his  being  called  a 
stammerer  by  Plutarch,  Diogenes  and  others. 

Athenaeus,  Aelian  and  Eusebius,  relying  solely  on  the  asser« 
tions  of  Epicurus,  a  very  unsafe  guide,  have  narrated  that  in  his 
minority  the  Stagirite  wasted  his  inheritance  by  extravagant  hv- 
ing,  then  betook  himself  to  the  army,  and  afterwards  sought  to 
regain  his  lost  character  and  peace  of  mind  by  philosophical  stu- 
dies. Timaeus  of  Tauiomenium  adds  that,  having  reduced  him- 
self to  poverty,  Aristotle  earned  his  subsistence  by  the  sale  of 
medicines,  and  he  is  sometimes  called  in  reproach  "  the  medicine- 
vender."  That  he  early  began  to  practise  the  healing  art  may 
be  readily  admitted,  for  by  some  acquaintance  with  the  practical 
apphcation  he  could  best  learn  the  theoretical  principles  of  thera- 
peutics. Indeed  the  science  of  medicine  was  leamed  in  ancient 
days  almost  entirely  from  the  practice  of  it  Nor  need  it  be  de- 
nied that  he  may  have  found  a  pleasure  in  administering  reUef  to 
the  sick,  while  he  was  in  his  novitiate.  But  that  he  was  driven 
by  poverty  to  such  an  expedient,  and  that  his  poverty  was  the 
result  of  his  early  extravagance  are  at  the  best  gratuitous  conjec- 
tures. It  seems  improbable  that  he  could  have  been  so  grateful 
to  Pkoxenus,  if  the  guardian  had  permitted  the  ward  to  indulge  m 
such  ruinous  excesses.  It  seems  improbable  that  he  could  have 
run  the  rounds  of  such  a  course  of  dissipation,  so  early  as  his 
seventeenth  year ;  and  we  know  that  in  this  year  he  commenced 
his  regular  philosophical  trainiog.  We  have  reason  to  beUeve 
tbsX  in  his  riper  youth  he  purchased  a  valuable  library  for  himself, 
and  such  a  purchase  in  such  an  age  is  full  proof  that  he  had  not 
squandered  his  estate.  The  reporters  of  this  scandal  do  not  ap- 
pear to  attach  full  credit  to  it  themselves ;  some  of  the  most  vio- 
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lent  foes  of  Aristotle  do  not  endorse  or  even  mention  it ;  no  credi- 
table historian  represents  Aristotle  as  ever  in  a  state  of  poverty ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  faults  ordinarily  ascribed  to  him  are  those 
which  are  connected  with  a  state  of  afHuence.  There  is  no  rea- 
son then  for  crediting  this  tale  of  Epicoms.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  good  reason  for  believing  that  our  philosopher's  early  habits 
were  those  of  a  student  He  was  a  rational  student,  not  a  book- 
worm ;  a  thinker  and  observer,  but  no  recluse.  He  was  fond  of 
dress  and  attentive  to  the  fashions  of  the  day.  Far  from  being  a 
disciple  of  Diogenes,  he  chose  to  appear  as  a  man  of  the  world,  to 
Mve  as  a  scholar  not  yet  metamorphosed  into  a  library.  His  re- 
gard for  external  appearance  may  have  savored  too  much  of  the 
courtier,  still  it  may  have  counteracted  the  tendency  of  his  studi- 
ous life  to  induce  an  unhealthy  and  morbid  tone  of  sentiment 

FntST  Residence  in  Athens. 

It  is  related  by  Pseudo-Ammonius,  that  Aristotie  received  his 
iBcitement  to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  science,  from  a  decision 
of  the  Delphic  Oracle  in  favor  of  his  doing  so.  But  he  was  not 
the  man  to  wait  for  such  impulses  to  study.  His  mind  was  phi- 
losophical in  its  structure.  He  had  an  inborn  desire  to  learn  the 
nature  and  causes  of  things.  Instead  of  assigning  his  pecuniary 
distress,  or  his  deference  to  an  oracle,  as  the  occasion  of  his  devo- 
ting himself  to  science,  it  were  safer  to  assign  the  cravings  of  his 
imier  nature,  his  constitutional  inqnisitiveness  and  love  of  analy- 
sis. Desirous  of  enjoying  the  best  possible  instruction,  he  repair- 
ed to  Athens,  the  garden  even  of  Greece.  He  was  attracted 
hither  by  the  fame  of  the  Athenian  philosophers,  and  particularly 
by  that  of  Plato.  He  had  nearly  completed  his  seventeenth  year, 
when  he  became  a  pupil  in  this  city  of  the  arts  and  letters.  He 
remained  here  twenty  years,  from  367  B.  C.  to  347  B.  C. 

It  has  been  said,  that  he  could  not  have  selected  this  residence 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  society  of  Plato,  for  he  came  to 
Athens  at  the  very  time  of  Plato's  temporary  departure  from  it,  at 
the  tinyft  of  his  taking  his  second  journey  to  Syracuse,  where  he 
remained  from  the  second  year  of  the  one  hundred  and  third 
Olympiad,  to  the  fourth  year  of  the  same  or  perhaps  still  later. 
But  no  one  knows,  that  Aristotle  was  apprized  of  Plato's  intention 
to  be  absent  three  years  from  the  city  at  this  time.  And  when 
he  found  it  impossible  to  sit  down  immediately  at  the  feet  of  him 
whose  instructions  he  prized  above  that  of  others,  what  wiser 
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course  could  he  pursue,  than  to  remain  among  the  disciples  of  that 
great  man,  and  in  the  city  where  were  teachers  of  kindred  spirit 
though  of  unequal  merit  While  the  master  of  the  academy  was 
absent,  his  place  was  supphed  by  HeracUdes  of  Pontus,  and  it 
was  perhaps  under  the  tuition  of  this  sage  that  the  Stagirite  passed 
his  first  three  years  in  Athens.  Pseudo-Anmionius  and  the  Latin 
biographer  and  Olympiodorus  assert  that  our  philosopher,  on  his 
arrival  at  Athens,  did  not  at  once  avail  himself  of  Plato's  teachings, 
but  remained  three  years  under  the  instruction  of  Socmtes.  These 
writers  had  probably  read,  that  before  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Plato,  he  studied  three  years  with  some  Socratical  philosopher,  and 
they  mistook  the  designation  of  a  disciple  {2(oiiQari}iog)  for  the 
name  of  Socrates  himself,  who  had  been  dead  fifteen  years  when 
Aristotle  was  bom. 

Eumelus  asserts  that  our  philosopher  was  in  his  thirtieth  year 
when  he  became  a  pupil  of  Plato.  This  error  was  perhaps  sug- 
gested by  the  remembrance,  that  Plato  recommended  the  age  of 
thirty  years  as  the  most  fitting  for  the  conunencement  of  the  higher 
philosophy,  not  however  for  all  branches  of  study.  It  may  also 
have  received  some  sanction  from  the  report  of  Epicurus,  that 
Aristotle  pursued  a  course  of  dissipation  until  he  had  wasted  his 
patrimony,  and  it  seems  not  very  probable,  that  he  would  have 
satiated  his  alleged  vicious  propensities  before  his  thirtieth  year. 
But  the  best  of  all  authorities,  that  of  ApoUodorus,!  with  whom  the 
majority  of  historians  agree,  estabUshes  the  fact  that  the  father  of 
metaphysics  commenced  his  studies  at  Athens  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  and  consequently  that  he  became  a  disciple  of  Plato  in  his 
twentieth,  or  thereabouts.  He  did  not,  however,  enjoy  the  instruc- 
tions of  this  "  wisest  pupil  of  the  wisest  teacher  "  without  interrup- 
tion. As  we  have  seen,  Plato  returned  from  Syracuse  in  the  year 
365  B.  C.  or  the  beginning  of  364 ;  but  about  foiur  years  afterwards 
he  took  another  journey,  making  his  last  visit  to  his  friend  Dio- 
nysius,  and  he  remained  absent  from  361  until  the  latter  part  of 
360  B.  C,  when  he  resumed  his  duties  in  the  Academy. 

Literary  Labors  during  the  Period  op  Aristotle's  Pupilage 

AT  Athens. 

The  twenty  years  of  the  Stagirite's  first  residence  at  the  seat  of 
Grecian  learning  must  have  been  a  period  of  intense  and  exten- 
sive study ;  for  it  was  the  season  of  his  preparation  for  labors 

'  Preierved  by  Diogenes  LaCrtiuB  in  his  Life  of  Aristotle,  Opp.  Om.  Arist., 
ed.  Buhle,  T.  I.  p.  6. 
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which,  in  difficulty  and  magnitude,  have  been  seldom  if  ever 
equalled.  Nor  does  he  appear  to  have  confined  himself  to  private 
and  merely  preparatory  investigations.  He  published  some  works 
at  this  time  which  axe  now  lost  One  was  a  Treatise  on  Bhetorioy 
chiefly  historical  in  its  character,  and  highly  commended  by  Cice* 
ro.  Another  was  a  Collection  of  Proverbs ;  for  Aristotle  placed  a 
high  estimate  on  these  compressions  of  popular  wisdom.  A  third 
was  an  explanation  of  the  principles  of  civil  law,  and  entitled  ^i- 
X€cuifi4Kra  nolwuf,  A  fourth  work  was  an  historical  account  of  one 
hundred  and  fifly-eight  States,  (according  to  others,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one ;  according  to  the  Latin  biographer,  who  probably 
refers  to  the  same  work,  two  hundred  and  fifty  States.)  There  is 
also  reason  to  beheve,  that  during  the  latter  part  of  his  residence 
at  the  Academy  he  gave  public  instruction  in  rhetoric  and  philoso* 
phy.  One  of  his  hearers  at  this  time  was  Hermias,  governor  of 
Atameus,  who  continued  long  afterwards  a  faithful  friend  of  the 
Stagirite.  Hermias  was  also  a  hearer  of  Plato.  Probably  many 
other  pupils  of  the  Academy  attended  the  lectures  of  Aristotle; 
not  because  he  appeared  as  the  rival  of  his  master,  but  because 
they  desired,  like  the  men  of  Athens  in  a  later  age,  to  hear  as 
well  as  to  tell  some  new  thing.  Having  an  original  cast  of  mind, 
and  having  reduced  to  system  a  large  mass  of  multifarious  reading, 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  desire  to  make  some  use  of  his  ac- 
quisitions ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  displeased  his  teacher  by 
instituting  a  lecture  of  his  own. 

From  the  lost  works  of  Hermippus  there  is  a  quotation,  pre- 
served by  Diogenes  Laertius,  from  which  it  appears,  that  Aristotle 
toward  the  end  of  his  first  residence  at  Athens,  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  by  the  Athenians  to  Philip  of  Macedon.  But  what  was 
the  object  or  the  result  of  this  embassy,  we  are  not  informed. 
Buhle^  ascribes  to  Hermippus  the  account,  that  for  Aristotle's  suc- 
cess in  his  mission  to  Philip,  he  was  honored  by  the  Athenians  with 
a  statue  upon  the  Acropolis.  But  this  account  seems  to  be  falsely 
ascribed  to  Hermippus,  and  this  conjecture,  that  he  was  rewarded 
by  the  Greeks  for  political  benefactions,  is  corroborated  by  no  valid 
testimony.  The  Latin  biography  declares,  that  the  Athenians 
erected  a  statue  to  the  philosopher  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude  for 
his  favors  to  them;  but  does  not  specify  the  particular  favors. 
P&osanias  states,  that  he  had  seen  at  Olympia  a  statue  which  had 
no  inscription,  but  which  was  said  by  his  guide  to  have  been 

>  Opp.  Om.  ^rist.  Tom.  I.  p.  92. 
Vol.  1  No.  1.  5 
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erected  for  Aristotle.  "  Perhaps,"  he  adds,  "  the  statue  was  raised 
by  a  scholar  of  the  Stagirite,  or  by  a  warrior;  for  Aristotle  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  Alexander,  and  afterwards  by  Aiitipater." 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  cannot  detennine  how  much  and 
with  what  success  the  philosopher  mingled  in  the  poUtical  afifairs 
of  the  Athenians,  and  how  far  he  ever  allowed  his  literary  pur- 
suits to  be  interrupted.  On  the  one  hand  we  know,  that  in  order 
to  accumulate  his  immense  stores  of  knowledge  he  must  have  been 
a  severe  appUcant  to  study.  We  are  told  by  Diogenes,  that  wish- 
ing to  avoid  a  drowsy  state  of  the  system,  he  was  accustomed  to 
hold  a  brazen  ball  in  his  hand  while  reading,  and  to  keep  a  bowl 
or  basin  in  such  a  position  that,  when  sleepiness  relaxed  the  mus- 
cles of  his  fingers,  the  ball  would  fall  upon  the  basin  and  the  noise 
would  startle  and  wake  him.i  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
he  was  not  a  recluse,  uninterested  in  the  passing  events  of  hfe, 
but  that  he  regarded  himself  as  a  man  among  men,  and  therefore 
may  be  well  supposed  to  have  concerned  himself  with  the  affairs 
of  State. 

Personal  Relations  of  Aristotle  and  Plato. 

It  is  supposed  that,  before  Plato's  return  from  his  last  visit  to  Dio- 
nysius  in  the  year  360  B.  C,  he  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  the 
superior  claims  of  the  Stagirite.  But  he  did  not  remain  ignorant  of 
them  a  long  time.  The  young  philosopher  having  silently  accu- 
mulated his  learning,  was  unable  to  remain  in  concealment  In 
process  of  time,  as  PhUoponus  relates,  he  was  so  far  honored  by 
his  teacher  as  to  be  called  by  him  "  the  philosopher  of  the  truth," 
and  again, "  the  soul  of  the  Academy  (yovff  %^q  diajQi^^g)"  Pseu- 
do- Ammonius  says,  that  Aristotle's  house  was  called  by  Plato  '*  the 
house  of  the  reader  (olxog  dvap^cimov)"  The  Latin  biographer^ 
relates,  that  when  the  young  philosopher  was  absent  from  the 
Academy,  Plato  would  say,  "  Litellectus  abest;  surdum  est  audi- 
torium." 

But  this  pleasant  relation  between  two  so  distinguished  men 
seems  to  have  been  not  entirely  imdisturbed.  The  ancient  biog- 
raphies contain  reports,  which  must  have  arisen  from  some  want  of 
sympathy  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.     The  reports  are 

^  Opp.  Om.  Arist.  Ed.  Buhle.  T.  I.  p.  15.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  relates  the 
same  anecdote  of  Alexander  the  Great;  ^^ perhaps  the  papil,"  sajs  Buhle, 
**  imitated  the  teacher  in  this  habit;'*  Tide  Buhle's  Vita  Arist.,  Opp.  Om.  A. 
T.  I.  p.  104. 

'  Opp.  Om.  Arist.  p.  55. 
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exaggerations  of  the  truth,  but  there  was  truth  enough  to  make 
exa^eration  possible.  It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  determine  on 
this  and  on  other  subjects,  how  much  credit  can  safely  be  attached 
.  to  the  historians  of  antiquity.  They  have  been  well  described  by 
Ast,i  as  fruitful  in  inventing  stories,  especially  about  great  men,  and 
so  much  the  more  fruitful  when  the  men  were  retired  in  their 
.  habit  of  life.  The  want  of  actual  fact  was  suppUed  by  imaginative 
tales,  and  a  trifling  hint  was  amplified  into  a  history.  We  must 
therefore  be  cautious  in  examining  the  narratives  which  are  re- 
lated in  reference  to  celebrated  philosophers,  whose  fame  excited 
the  fancy  of  the  historians,  and  whose  life  was  so  hidden  that  no- 
thing but  an  inventive  imagination  could  detail  the  particulars  of 
it  Such,  for  example,  are  the  fictions  which  are  recorded  concern- 
ing Pythagoras  and  Socrates. 

Particularly  cautious  should  we  be  in  examining  the  charges 
which  are  made  against  AristoUe ;  for  he  devoted  so  much  of  his 
time  to  the  refutation  of  his  predecessors  in  philosophy,  that  he 
embittered  against  himself  such  of  his  contemporaries  as  adhered 
to  the  old  masters.  Jx)rd  Bacon  says,^  "  Aristoteles  regnare  se 
hand  tuto  posse  putavit,  nisi,  more  Ottomanorum,  fratres  suos  om- 
nes  contrucidasset''  A  controversialist  whose  hands  had  been 
raised  against  so  many,  must  expect  that  some  hands  would  be 
raised  against  himself.  The  most  virulent  of  his  opposers  were 
Epicurus,  Timaeus  of  Tauromenimn,  who  for  his  slanderous  pro- 
pensities was  denominated  imTtftcuog^  Alexinus  the  Eristic,  Eubu- 
lides,  Demochares,  Cephisodorus,  and  Lycon  the  Pythagorean. 
Among  the  ancients,  who  have  noticed  the  alienation  said  to  have 
subsisted  between  Aristode  and  Plato,  the  most  conspicuous  are 
Eubulides,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Euchd  and  a  teacher  of  Demos- 
thenes ;  Aristoxenas  who  was,  according  to  Suidas,  disappointed 
and  chagrined  because  he  did  not  succeed  the  Stagirite  in  the  Ly- 
ceum, Aristocles,  uEUan,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Origen,  Cyril,  Theo- 
doret,  Augustine,  Eusebius,  and  others. 

It  is  said  by  iElian,  that  Plato  disliked  Aristotie*s  attentiveness 
to  the  outward  life,  his  love  of  dress  and  finery ;  and  that  he  stig- 
matized the  pupil's  regard  for  personal  appearance  as  imfit  for  a 
philosopher.  It  must  be  conceded,  that  having  been  resident  at 
the  court  of  Macedon,  and  wishing  perhaps  to  reUeve  a  disagree- 
able exterior,  the  young  metaphysician  may  have  contracted  a 
habit  of  attention  to  form  and  apparel,  which  must  seem  extrava- 

■  Vide  Flaton'B  Leben  and  Schriflen, 
'  De  Augm.  Scient.  III.  ep.  4. 
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gant  to  one  living  like  Hato  in  the  spirit  more  than  in  the  body. 
'  It  was  not  unnatural  for  a  mind,  precise  and  definite  like  Aristotie*d, 
to  become  punctilious  in  reference  to  personal  habits.  Some  of 
our  gravest  divines  have  transferred  their  habits  of  minute  exact- 
ness, from  tlie  "  corpus  theologiae"  to  the  "  corpus  piopiium.*'  Still 
it  is  not  impossible  that  our  metaphysician's  fondness  for  outward 
beauty  was  less  of  a  foihle,  and  Plato's  disapproval  of  it  less  de- 
cided and  severe,  than  has  been  given  out  by  the  garrulous  biog- 
raphers. One  thing  is  certain,  the  Stagirite,  though  a  great  reader, 
did  not  indulge  in  those  negligences  of  etiquette,  which  some  men 
rely  on  as  the  sole  evidences  of  their  genius.  He  acquainted  him- 
self with  practical  life  in  a  practical  way,  and  acquired  common 
sense  from  common  objects.  His  writings  show,  that  he  was  busied 
not  vpith  idle  theorizings  so  much  as  with  actual  observation ;  that 
he  watched  the  outward  movements  of  men  and  the  outward 
workings  of  nature.  His  taste  for  the  physical  sciences  may  have 
appeared  to  Plato  disproportionate,  and  his  attention  to  the  matters 
of  daily  life  may  have  sieemed  unphilosophicaL  The  venerable 
sage  may  have  disUked  to  see  his  pupU  so  much  a  man  of  the 
world  and  so  much  inclined  to  enjoy  Ufe,  even  though  the  pupil 
indulged  in  no  vicious  excesses.  Diogenes  relates  that  Aristotle's 
maxim  was,  "  not  apathy  but  moderation,"  and  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive how  a  yoimg  man,  acting  on  this  maxim,  may  have  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  a  father  in  philosophy  who  lived  more  aloof  from 
the  world,  and  hoW  this  displeasure,  perhaps  slight  in  degree,  and 
expressed  with  reserve,  may  have  been  distorted  by  fabulists  into 
an  abhorrence  of  Aristotle's  foppery  and  extravagance. 

iElian  further  narrates  that  there  was  not  only  a  sarcastic  ex- 
pression in  Aristotle's  countenance,  but  also  a  loquacity  in  his  in- 
tercourse, which  were  highly  offensive  to  his"teacher ;  and  that  his 
ingratitude  to  Plato  was  so  marked  as  to  cause  the  latter  to  com- 
pare him  to  a  colt,  which  kicks  at  its  mother  when  it  has  once  satis- 
fied its  cravings  for  milk.^  He  also  relates^  the  following  instance, 
in  which  the  Stagirite's  ingratitude  toward  his  teacher  was  very 
disgracefully  manifested.  On  one  occasion  Xenocrates  took  a  jour- 
ney from  Athens  to  Chalcedon,  and  ^peusippus  was  confined  to 
the  house  by  illness.  These  two  Academicians,  having  been  the 
main  supporters  of  Plato  when  he  would  defend  his  system  from 
assaults,  and  having  now  lefl  him  to  refute  opposing  sophisms 

>  Indeed  some  of  the  words  of  lEXxnxk.  seem  to  imply  that  Plato,  at  one  time, 
refused  Aristotle  permission  to  attend  leetaret  in  the  Academy. 
'  Var.  Hist.  HI.  ep.  19. 
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without  the  aid  of  his  expert  disciples,  himself  also  being  now  in 
his  eightieth  year  and  having  lost  the  vigor  which  he  once  pos* 
sessed,  and  in  especial  degree  the  readiness  of  his  memory ;  thus 
infirm  and  defenceless  the  old  philosopher  was  assailed  by  the 
Stagirite  proud  of  his  youthful  alertness  and  vigor,  was  pUed  with 
subtle  and  almost  unanswemble  questions,  and  at  length  com- 
pelled by  his  pupil's  perseverance  in  the  rencontre,  to  leave  the 
groves  of  the  Academy,  and  retire  for  the  delivery  of  his  lectures 
into  a  private  apartment  Having  thus  compelled  Plato  to  aban- 
don his  beloved  walks,  the  Stagirite  took  possession  of  them  as 
his  own  theatre  of  instruction,  and  established  a  school  in  opposition 
to  his  former  masterJ  Three  months  afterward  Zenocrates  re- 
tomed,  and  in  his  indignation  at  the  Stagirite's  treatment  of  Plato 
attacked  Aristotle,  and  forced  him  to  relinquish  the  Academy  in 
favor  of  its  former  occupant  One  would  almost  infer  horn 
.£lian*s  language,  that  Xenocrates  used  physical  violence  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  intruder. 

This  narrative  seems  to  have  originated  from  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Plato  by  Aristoxenus,  sumamed 
Musicus.  He  relates  that  during  Plato's  absence  from  Athens, 
and  while  he  was  journeying  to  and  fro  in  foreign  lands,  certain 
aliens  established  a  school  in  opposition  to  him.  "  Some  have 
supposed,"  says  Aristocles, "  that  this  statement  of  Aristoxenus  re- 
fers to  Aristotle,  but  they  do  not  consider  that  the  author  of  the 
statement  never  speaks  of  Aristotle,  except  in  the  most  respectful 
terms/'  He  might  have  added,  says  Stahr,  that  the  words  of 
Aristoxenus  refer,  in  all  probability,  to  a  period  of  Plato's  absence 
which  was  previous  to  Aristotle's  first  residence  in  Athens,  and  of 
course  those  words  could  have  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
Stagirite.  Thus  has  the  prolific  imagination  of  the  Greek  biog* 
raphers  erected  a  large  superstructure  upon  a  mere  point  The 
fact,  that  Xenocrates  was  in  after  times  one  of  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  Aristotle,  would  appear  sufiicient  to  refute  one  part  of 
Chan's  narrative ;  and  the  whole  of  it  is  rendered  improbable  by 
the  daily  hfe  of  Aristotle,^  which  exhibits  a  benevolent  gratitude 
as  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  his  character.  He  often  extols 
friendship  as  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  life,  and  manifests  to- 
ward his  family  and  associates  and  even  slaves  a  degree  of  af- 

^  That  Aristotle  did  not  institute  a  school  in  rivalry  of  Plato  is  proved  by  Am- 
monios,  Vid.  Opp.  Om.  Ariat.  Tom.  I.  p.  45. 

'  Ammonina  speaks  of  him,  as  **  wonderfbllj  gentle  in  his  manners,"  Vit.  p. 
49.    The  stmctore  of  his  mind  would  imply  the  same. 
5* 
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fection,  which,  in  so  mtellectual  a  man,  ia  remarkable.  The  codi- 
cil to  his  last  will  is  a  monument  of  his  grateful  affection  to  all 
who  had  done  him  service ;  and  the  person,  who  in  his  old  age 
retains  so  warm  and  generous  a  spirit,  could  not  have  been  in 
his  youth  a  cold-hearted  and  close-handed  egotist.  *'  Ingratitude," 
says  Goethe,  "  is  always  a  species  of  wealmess ;  I  have  never 
found  that  clever  men  have  been  guilty  of  it"  In  speaking  of 
Aristotle's  kindness  to  benefactors,  Stahr  quotes  ^  the  short  but  ex- 
cellent description  of  the  philosopher,  which  is  given  by  the  phy- 
sician Bemard  Dessenius  Cronenburg,  the  able  opponent  of  Para- 
celsus. AiistoteU,  says  he,  jncunda  suavisque  oompositio,  non 
aliter  quam  musica  haimonia,  suis  numeris  figuraque  absoluta; 
fuit  enim  in  dicendo  fadlis,  in  componendo  promptus,  in  elocu- 
tione  splendidus,  in  loquendo  aSabihs,  in  victu  magnificus,  in 
vestitu  exquisitus,amicis  fidus,  inimicis  infensus,  philosophiae  dis- 
ciplinae  observantissimus.  He  is  indeed  accused  by  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophers  of  avarice,  arrogance  and  heartlessness,  but  we 
must  remember  that  his  accusers  were  jealous  of  his  growing 
fame,  and  eager  to  prevent  its  edipsing  that  of  tlieir  master. 
MDany  of  them  penned  their  calumnies  after  an  interval  of  cen- 
turies fiom  the  period  which  they  described,  and  were  not  careful 
to  compose  a  nanrative  from  authentic  records,  so  they  could  fill  it 
up  with  sketches  of  the  fancy.  They  knew  that  Plato  makes  no 
mention  in  any  part  of  his  writings  of  AristoUe's  name,  although 
Aristotle  was  by  far  the  most  eminent  pupil  of  the  Academy. 
They  knew  that  Plato  appointed  Speusippus^  as  his  successor  at 
Athens,  although  the  Stagirite  had  far  higher  claims  to  such  an 
honor.  Here  were  indications  of  Plato's  want  of  sympathy  with 
Aristotie,  and  the  garrulous  historians  tasked  themselves  to  in- 
vent causes  for  such  a  reserve.  They  knew  also,  that  Aristotie  in 
his  writings  often  opposes  and  sometimes  ridicules  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  and  they  were  unable  to  divine  how  an  inquirer  after 
truth  could  reject  a  theory  without  hating  the  theorist.  They  un- 
derstood littie  of  that  pure  mindedness  which  can  be  earnest  in 

>  This  appointment  seems  to  have  had  an  undue  influence  over  the  modern 
biographers  of  Aristotle,  as  Tennemann  for  example )  (see  his  Geschichte  der 
Philosophie,  Band  111,  S.  37.)  It  must  be  remembered  that  Speusippus  was 
the  son  of  Potona,  Plato's  sister,  (see  Arist.  Vtt.  Ammon.  p.  4(s)  and  the  aged 
philosopher  might  naturally  prefer  to  be  succeeded  by  his  nephew  rather  than 
an  alien  \  especially  so,  when  the  nephew  was  a  supporter  of  the  Platonic  sys- 
tem, and  the  alien  an  opposer  of  it  \  when  also,  it  may  be,  the  personal 
Saanners  of  Speusippus  were  more  ooBgenlal  to  Plato's  taste  than  those  of  Aris- 
toUe. 
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refatmgan  aigament,  and  yet  reverential  in  sepamting  &e  per- 
ant  of  the  antagonist  fiom  his  enon  in  logic 

We  are  indeed  compelled  to  admit,  that  there  may  have  been 
bat  little  congeniality  c^  feeling  between  Flato  and  Aristotle.  The 
latter  was  a  man  of  sharp  discrimination,  of  accnmte  and  minute 
attention  to  individual  j^enomena  whether  of  matter  or  mind,  of 
a  strong  taste  for  physiad  sciences,  of  severe  and  logical  ratiodna- 
tkm ;  while  the  f<Nrmer  lived  within  himself,  strove  to  elevate  his 
spirit  above  the  woild  and  its  low  realities,  and  preferred  the  sab«> 
lime  to  the  exact,  a  refined  sentiment  to  an  observed  fact  The 
latter  strove  to  understand  the  reahty  of  things,  and  to  decyj^er 
^e  laws  by  which  actual  existences  are  at  present  reguhtted ;  . 
the  former  strove  to  emei^e  fiom  the  grossness  of  reality  and  to 
live  in  a  worid  of  ideas.  Aristode  wrote  in  prose  and  abhorred 
figures  of  speech;  ]nato's  prose  is  poetry,  and  his  philosophy  as 
well  as  style  must  have  appeared  to  the  Stagirite,  as  the  work  of 
&e  imagination.  The  fomier  would  be  called  by  some  a  man  of 
the  understanding ;  the  latter,  a  man  of  the  reason.  We  can  easi- 
ly imagine  how  much  the  style  of  Plato  may  have  disgusted  the 
Stagirite,  who  wished  to  lode  at  once  through  the  language  to  the 
fact  which  lay  beyond  it  So  must  the  arid  style  of  Aristotle  have 
been  equally  distasteful  to  Flato,  who  loved  the  freshness  and 
ioxnriance  of  speech  as  well  as  of  thought  The  mind  of  the  ab- 
stract logician  must  have  been  often  dissatisfied,  oftener  unsatis- 
fied, wi^  such  reasonings  as  captivated  the  poetical  philosopher, 
sad  the  latter  must  have  been  wearied,  if  not  disgusted,  by  the 
mde  and  dry  syllogisms  of  the  former.  It  is  possible  tdo,  that 
AristoUe  was  impatient  of  the  intellectual  dominion  of  his  teacher, 
that  he  could  not  brook  sulmiission  to  the  authority  of  any  man, 
that  he  possessed  a  consciousness  of  strength  which  made  it  ap- 
pear unworthy  in  him  to  regard  himself,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  re- 
garded, as  a  follower  even  of  Flato.  To  his  aspiring  feelings  the 
enthnsiajsai,  with  which  the  master  of  the  Academy  was  admir- 
ed and  extolled,  may  have  been  unwelcome.  Nor  is  it  on  the 
other  hand  improbable,  that  Flato  in  his  old  age  looked  with  some 
distrust  upon  the  acute  logician,  so  dissimilar  to  his  teacher,  and 
puxnising  or  rather  threatening  to  eclipse  ail  his  predecessors.^ 
He  may  have  shrunk  back  from  that  sharpness  of  judgment  and 
that  cold  analysis,  which  would  never  be  satisfied  with  a  flower 
when  the  search  was  for  fruit     He  may  have  dreaded  him  as  the 

'  Vide  Arwt.  Vit.  per  annot  digetU,  Opp.  Om.  Arist.  p.  37 :  et  Tennemanii's 
Gewliichte  der  FhU.  B.  111.  pp.  27, 26. 
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foimder  of  a  new,  opposing  and  triumphant  school  in  philosophy. 
All  this  may  be,  yet  all  wairants  no  more  than  the  admission,  that 
there  was  not  between  these  two  men  such  a  congeniality  of 
feeling,  as  is  essential  to  the  truest  inward  friendship.  It  does 
not  involve  the  necessity  of  supposing  them  to  have  been  mutual 
enemies.  Enlaiged  minds  like  theirs,  how  great  soever  the  discre- 
pancy between  them,  may  yet  cherish  a  deep-seated  esteem  for 
one  another.  Each  may  be  often  disgusted  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  other,  and  still  in  many  respects  admire  the  character  so 
dissonant  from  its  own.  Nor  are  the  petty  rivalries  of  an  hoiur  al- 
lowed to  interrupt  that  reciprocal  esteem,  which  the  very  existence 
of  a  rivalry  presupposes.  The  tendency  of  science  is  to  Uberalize 
the  mind,  and  give  an  appreciation  of  excellence  which  it  may  not 
itself  possess,  and  which  indeed  may  occasionally  come  athwart 
its  inclinations.  History  furnishes  many  examples  of  friendship, 
which  has  been  formed  by  a  union  of  opposite  characters,  like  the 
union  of  positive  and  negative  poles  in  electricity. 

Not  only  the  pervading  tone  of  Aristotle's  spirit,  but  also  many 
expressions  in  his  writings  indicate,  that  he  was  not  ungrateful 
nor  inimical  to  Plato.  He  criticises  often,  and  sometimes  with  se- 
verity, the  theories  of  his  teacher,  but  he  does  it  without  bitter- 
ness, and  takes  no  occasion  to  asperse  the  character  of  the  antag- 
onist when  he  had  the  power,  if  he  harbored  the  disposition,  to 
defame.  He  writes  in  the  spirit  of  a  proverb,  which  has  been 
said  by  some  authors  to  have  originated  with  him  ;>  "  Amicus 
Plato,  amicus  Socrates,  sed  magis  arnica  Veritas."  When  in  his 
Nicomachean  Ethics  he  attempts  to  refute  the  Platonic  Theory 
of  Ideas  or  Archetypal  Forms,  he  expresses  his  reluctance  to 
say  aught  against  it,  because  it  was  originated  by  men  who 
were  dear  to  him,  gjilovff  as^dQag.  "  Yet,"  continues  he,  "  it  seems 
to  be  our  duty,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  truth  to  sacrifice 
even  our  own  foun^ies,  especially  as  we  are  philosophers."^  Now 
such  expressions  as  the  preceding,  made  by  so  abstract  a  contro- 

^  Opp.  Om.  Arist.  pp.  45,  89.  The  AnciQat  Translation,  p.  57  states,  tliat 
Aristotle  in  disagreeing  with  Plato  harmonized  with  Plato's  maxims,  ^*  Quod 
magis  oportet  de  veritate  curare,  quam  de  aliquo  alio  ;*'  and,  ^<  Amicus  quidem 
Socrates,  sed  magis  amica  Veritas ;"  and,  *^De  Socrate  parum  est  curaudum,  de 
veritate  multum." 

'  Ethic.  Nic.  I.  ep.  6.  Ritter  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Ancient  Philosophy  says, 
that  Aristotle  evinces  at  times  a  bitterness  **  in  his  attacks  upon  the  system  of 
Plato ;"  but  must  we  not  distinguish  between  bitterness  against  the  system  and 
ill  will  towards  the  person  of  a  philosopher  .^  See  Morrison's  Ritter,  Vol.  III. 
p.  7. 
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versialist,  have  a  deeper  meaning  than  if  made  by  a  writer  of 
more  exuberant  sensibilities.  It  is  a  tacit  and  so  much  the  more 
M&cere  disdosuie  of  attachment  to  the  character  of  one,  "v^ith 
Tirhom  nfte^  all  he  could  have  but  Utde  inward  communion.  Nofr 
^does  history  refuse  conoboration  to  our  belief  that  the  Stagirite 
<iieiished  a  feeling  of  friendship  rather  than  emnity  towards  his 
cid  master.  Pseudo-Anmionius,  quoting  from  a  life  of  Aristotle 
now  lost,  says  that  the  pupil  elected  an  altar  to  the  memory  of 
his  teacher, with  the  following  inscription; 

This  altiir  was  erected  by  Ariitotle  to  Plato, 

A  man  whom  it  \b  not  fitting  for  the  bad  to  praise. 

Buhlei  has  shown  that  the  substance  of  this  inscription  appears 
to  be  made  out  of  an  elegy  to  Eudemus,  and  therefixe  to  be  im- 
properly ascribed  to  Aristotle.  Still  this  philosopher  may  have 
reared  the  marble  for  his  teacher ;  he  may  have  written  an  in- 
scription of  the  same  tenor  with  that  above  cited ;  there  is  as 
much  reason  for  crediting  the  essential  parts  of  this  report  in  fk- 
▼or  of  the  Stagirite,  as  for  crediting  the  reports  of  an  opposite 
character ;  it  proves  at  least  that  the  testimony  of  the  Grecian 
fltcNry-teliers  is  divided,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  their  self-contra- 
dictions we  must  be  influenced  by  the  internal  veri-similitude, 
or  the  want  of  it  in  their  nanatives. 

Even  if  we  admit  that  Aristotle  entertained  feelings  of  hostility 
to  his  teach^,  we  must  regard  it  as  very  improbable  that  he  should 
have  manifested  them  as  he  has  been  accused  of  doing.  He  was 
so  much  younger  than  Plato  and  so  much  less  favombly  imown 
in  Greece,  that  he  must  have  lost  his  characteristic  shrewdness  to 
have  openly  opposed  the  very  idol  of  Athens.  He  was  a  fcHreign- 
er  at  the  seat  of  Grecian  learning,  and  on  that  account  must  have 
been  undervalued  by  the  Athenians,  who  looked  with  contempt 
upon  metics  or  aliens.  How  then  could  he  have  ventured  to  en- 
ter the  lists  of  rivalry  with  the  sage,  who  was  not  only  a  eitiz^i 
of  Athens  but  also  related  to  some  of  her  most  illustrious  men,  as 
ior  example,  the  generals  Chabrias  and  Timodteus.^    It  is  not  in 

'  Vid.  Anst  Vit.  per  ann.  dig.  p.  90. 

'  This  arforoent,  employed  by  Paendo-AmmoniaSf  to  proTe  that  Aristotle 
neyer  ventured  vpon  the  establiahment  of  a  achocl  in  opposition  to  Plato's,  is 
set  aside  by  Ritter^  on  the  ground  that  Chabrias  and  Timotheus  weie  deceased 
at  the  time  of  the  Stagirite's  residence  in  Athens.  Bat  a  consanguinity  with 
such  men  may  often  have  more  influence  when  the  men  are  numbered  with 
tlie  dead,  than  while  they  are  living. 
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keeping  with  the  prudence  and  circumspection  which  are  ascribed 
to  the  father  of  logic,  that  he  should  have  hazarded  the  unequal 
contest  between  an  obscure  and  alien  pupil  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  far-famed  teacher  as  well  as  an  aristocratic  citizen  on  the  other. 
While  then  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  there  existed  an  in- 
timate confiding  friendship,  an  inner  commingling  of  the  mind 
and  heart  between  Aristotle  and  Plato,  it  is  likewise  not  to 
be  behoved  that  there  existed  an  open  animosity  between  them, 
or  any  want  of  personal  esteem.  They  were  mutual  well-wishers 
though  not  brothers.  They  Uved  neither  in  rancorous  hatred  nor 
in  fervid  love  toward  each  other.  They  were  kind  opponents ; 
and  philosophical,  controversial  friends. 

Pebsonal  Relations  between  Aristotle  and  Isocbates. 

The  accounts  of  a  personal  feud  between  the  Stagirite  and  the 
celebrated  rhetorician,  Isocrates,  are  Uable  to  less  objection  than 
those  which  relate  to  Aristotle  and  Plato.  Isocmtes  had  not  the 
authority  nor  the  character  which  Plato  possessed,  he  had  far 
lower  claims  upon  the  esteem  of  the  Stagirite,  had  exerted  but 
little  influence  over  him,  and  had  imposed  upon  him  no  especial 
obhgation.  Hence  we  need  not  cross-examine  the  Grecian  his- 
torians so  rigidly,  nor  receive  their  narratives  with  so  great  reluc- 
tance in  the  present  case,  as  in  that  to  which  we  devoted  the 
preceding  section.  Their  narratives,  besides,  are  not  so  discre- 
pant from  one  another,  nor  from  internal  probabihty,  as  they  are  in 
the  case  which  we  last  considered.  They  unite  in  the  report  that 
these  celebrated  rivals  contended  with  one  another,  Guid  exhibited 
a  degree  of  excitement  not  easily  reconcileable  with  the  dignity 
of  their  station. 

Isocrates  was  regarded  by  Aristotle  and  by  other  men  of  let- 
ters, as  deficient  in  comprehensiveness  of  mind  and  power  of 
thorough  analysis.  His  mode  of  teaching  rhetoric  was  thought 
to  be  empirical,  he  was  accused  of  not  understanding  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  which  he  professed  to  explain,  condemned 
for  applying  the  rhetorical  art  merely  to  panegyrical  orations,  and 
not  to  judicial  speeches ;  for  treating  not  so  much  of  forensic  and 
civil  causes,  as  of  mere  elegance  of  speech.^  When,  therefore, 
Aristotle  perceived  that  Isocrates  attracted  crowds  to  his  lectures, 
that  among  his  hearers  were  some  of  the  nobihty,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Timotheus  the  son  of  Conon,  and  that  he  was  lauded  by 

^  Vid.  Cicero  de  Oral.  VII  p.  35. 
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the  multitiide  as  the  chief  of  the  rhetoricians,  the  indignation  of 
the  young  philosopher  was  roused     He  appHed  to  the  rhetori- 
cian a  verse  from  the  Philoctetes  of  Euripides,  a  play  now  lost. 
The  poet  had  said,  "  It  is  shameful  to  keep  silence  over  the  whole 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  let  the  barbarians  speak.'*    Aristotle 
modified  the  quotation  thus,  "  It  is  shameful  to  keep  silence,  and 
let  Isocrates  speak."     He  therefore  did  not  keep  silence.     He 
commenced  a  rival  course  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  rhetoric,  al- 
though he  had  previously  undervalued  the  art     He  endeavored 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  opponent,  by  discussing  the  prin- 
ciples of  eloquence  philosophically  and  fundamentally.     He  also 
connected  with  his  instructions  a  system  of  practical  exercises. 
"  Curavit,  says  Ciceio,i  et  illustmvit  doctrinam  illam  omnem,  re- 
mmque  cognitionem  cum  omtionis  exercitatione  conjunxit"     It  is 
probable  also,  that  in  this  period  he  pubhshed  the  lost  work  on 
ihetoric,  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  that  in  this 
work  he  commented  with  severity  upon  the  Uterary  merits  of  Iso- 
crates.    He  seems  to  have  made  some  enemies  to  himself  by 
these  salhes  against  his  rival,  but  still  he  displayed  such  force  cxf 
mind  in  the  contest  as  to  establish  his  reputation  for  soUdity  and 
depth  of  genius.    From  a  passage  in  Cicero  de  Oratore,^  it  would 
appear,  that  the  efibrts  of  Aristotle  at  this  time  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  contributed  to  recommend 
the  philosophical  rhetorician  to  that  monarch,  for  the  office  of  tu- 
tor to  Alexander  the  Great  Still,  the  spirit  which  Aristotle  breath- 
ed in  this  controversy  is  said  to  have  been  violent  and  bitter,  and 
his  treatment  of  his  antagonist  not  always  candid.    "  Quorum 
uterque,"  says  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  two  rivals,^  ''  suo  studio 
delectatus,  contempsit  alterum."     Cephisodorus,  or  Cephisodotus, 
a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  appeared  in  defence  of  his  master,  and  pub- 
lished a  work  in  four  books  against  Aristotle.     He  attacked  the 
moral  character  of  the  Staghite  with  great  vehemence,  and  kid 
peculiar  stress  upon  the  fact  that  Aristotle  had  pubhshed  a  book 
of  proverbs.     The  authorship  of  such  a  work  he  condemned  as 
unseemly  f<Hr  a  man  of  science.    From  the  pertinacity  with  which 
he  insists  on  this  chaj^e,  we  may  infer  the  paucity  of  the  ma- 
terials which  were  at  his  disposal.     If  a  man's  innocence  can  be 
proved  from  the  foolishness  of  the  accusations  which  his  enemies 
ui^e  against  him,  then  we  need  no  better  guaranty  for  the  virtue 
of  our  philosopher  than  the  fact  that  his  accusers,  when  they  wish- 

»  De  Orat  VII.  ch.  35. 

*  I.  Lib.  VII.  §  35.    See  also  Inrtit  Qninct.  Lib.  I.  §  I. 
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ed  to  calnTnniate  him  most  forcibly,  accused  him  of  edituig  a  col* 
lection  of  apothegms.  Such  apothegms  are  ever  the  delight  of 
men,  who  love  to  reduce  the  varieties  of  truth  to  the  most  com- 
prehensive generalissations.  They  are,  says  Lord  Bacon,  "not 
only  for  delight  and  ornament  but  for  real  businesses  and  civil 
usages ;  for  they  are,  as  he  said,  secures  aut  mucrones  verborum» 
which  by  their  sharp  edge  cut  and  penetrate  the  knots  of  matters 
and  business;  and  occasions  run  round  in  a  ring,  and  what  was 
once  profitable  may  again  be  practised,  and  again  be  efiectoa], 
whether  a  man  speak  them  as  ancient  or  make  them  his  own." 
Anstodes  Messenius  and  Numenius  speak  disparagingly  of  this 
work  of  Cephisodorus  against  Aristotle,  but  Athenaeus  commends 
it,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  pronounces  it  niw  ^avfteunipf, 
it  is  probable,  that  so  extended  a  comment  on  the  Stagirite  had 
reference  not  merely  to  his  oral  lectures  and  book  of  proverbs  and 
treatise  on  rhetoric,  but  also  to  several  other  works  which  have 
not  come  down  to  us,  but  which  he  had  given  to  the  public  be- 
fore this  altercation  commenced.  It  is  also  probable  that  many 
other  volumes  were  written  against  him  at  this  time,  and  that 
many  of  the  scandals  relating  to  him  originated  fix^m  this  conten- 
tion. St  Croix  alludes  to  a  letter  of  Isocrates  in  which  the  ora- 
tor endeavors  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  Alexander  in  favor  of  the 
study  of  rhetoric,  and  against  that  of  logic,  and  this  letter  is  sup- 
posed by  that  critic  to  be  a  secret  attack  upon  Aristotle,  and  de- 
mgned  to  injure  his  influence  with  the  court  of  Macedon. 

There  has  been  some  debate  with  regard  to  the  time  of  this 
altercation  between  the  younger  and  the  older  rhetorician.  Buhle 
supposes^  that  it  occurred  during  the  period  of  Aristotle's  second 
residence  in  Atiiens,  but  Isocrates  had  been  dead  at  least  three 
years  before  this  period  commenced.  Consequently  the  rival 
school  must  have  been  established,  while  Aristotle  was  a  pupil 
of  Plato  at  the  Academy.  From  a  statement  made  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  it  should  seem,  that  the  latter  pact  of  our  philosopher's  first 
residence  in  Athens  was  the  time  of  his  contention  with  Isocra- 
tes, and  we  should  infer  that  he  was  emboldened  to  engage  in 
such  a  rivalry,  by  his  success  in  the  embassy  on  which  he  was 
sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Philip.  At  this  period,  Isocmtes  must 
have  been  at  least  eighty  years  of  age,  for  he  died  in  the  year 
338  before  Christ,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  and  Aristotle  left 
Athens  in  the  year  346,  ten  years  previous  to  his  rival's  death. 
The  Stagirite  hiinself  could  have  been  not  much  more  than  thirty 

1  Vita  Arift.  p.  95. 
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years  old  at  the  time  of  this  competition.  It  appears  singular  that 
one  so  young  should  have  been  so  jealous  of  the  fame  of  an  octo- 
genarian ;  and  this  is  one  reason  which  induces  Buhle  to  assign 
a  later  date  to  the  rivalship, — a  peri9d  when  Aristotie  was  about 
fifty  years  old,  but  when  unfortunately  the  rival  had  been  deceas- 
ed at  least  three  years. 

Departxtbe  from  Athens  to  Mtsia. 

Having  resided  twenty  years  at  the  academy,  Aristotie  left  it  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age ;  in  the  year  348  B.  C,  which 
was  the  first  quarter  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighth  Olympiad. 
This  was  the  time  of  Plato's  death.  Some  suppose  that  he  quit- 
ted Athens,  because  the  demise  of  his  teacher  had  removed  the 
chief  attractions  of  the  place ;  others,  that  he  left  it  in  indignation 
because  Speusippus,  instead  of  himself,  was  appointed  Plato's 
successor  in  the  academy.  Both  of  these  accounts  imply  that  no 
violent  animosity  had  existed  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil, 
for  if  Aristotie  had  contended  witii  his  master,  as  he  is  reported 
to  have  done,  he  could  not  have  so  long  chehshed  the  expecta- 
tion of  receiving  from  his  injured  foe  the  honor  of  succeeding  him 
in  an  office,  which,  though  not  the  most  lucrative,  was  in  many 
respects  the  most  exalted  in  the  Hterary  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  with  confidence  on  the  motives  of 
Aristotie  for  leaving  Athens,  but  we  are  authorized  in  rejecting 
the  slander  which  some  have  circulated,  that  he  was  influenced 
by  a  desire  of  gratifying  his  sensual  propensities  at  a  foreign  court 
He  had  previously  possessed  ample  means  for  satiating  these  pro- 
pensities, if  he  had  been  disposed  to  deny  himself  the  gratifica- 
tion, to  him  far  more  intense,  of  storing  his  capacious  mind  with 
the  knowledge  which  it  cmved.  He  may  have  thought  that  he 
had  remained  long  enough  in  one  city,  and  that  his  education 
would  be  more  complete,  if  he  should  change  for  a  season  his 
habits  of  thought  and  life.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Philip  was 
ravaging  Greece ;  he  had  just  laid  Olynthus  in  ruins,  and  struck 
tenor  into  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Athens.  Demosthenes  was 
exerting  his  influence  to  rouse  his  fellow-citizens  against  the  La- 
cedemonian conqueror.  They  were  inflamed  against  Philip  and 
against  all  who  acknowledged  his  sway.  They  knew  that  he  of- 
ten employed  his  subjects  as  spies  in  foreign  lands,  and  that  his 
stratagems  were  as  formidable  as  his  arms.  One  of  his  subjects 
was  Aristotie,  the  father  of  Aristotie  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Vol.  1  No.  1.  6 
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the  father  of  Philip,  and  the  son  of  Nicomachus  was  known  to  be 
a  favorite  of  the  son  of  Amyntas.  This  alien  from  Macedonia 
was  also  reported  to  mingle  poUtical  discussions  with  his  literary 
teachings.  He  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  Isocrates,  and  of  the 
numerous  supporters  of  that*venemble  orator.  Plato  no  longer 
hved  to  shield  his  illustrious  pupil  fiom  popular  suspicion.  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable,  that  the  Stagirite  foresaw  a  storm  of  Grecian 
indignation  rising  against  him,  and  that  he  fled  before  it  to 
seek  shelter  in  other  lands.  Or  if  he  had  no  fear  of  popular  vio- 
lence, he  might  have  been  impelled  by  his  patriotism  to  abandon 
a  people,  who  were  becoming  almost  frantic  against  his  friend  and 
sovereign.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  quitted  Athens,  accepted  the 
invitation  of  his  friend  Hermias,  governor  of  Atanieus,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  that  city,  or  according  to  Stiabo  in  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  Assos,!  the  birth-place  of  Cleanthes  the  Stoic.  He 
was  accompanied  thither  by  his  fiiend  Xenocratos,  the  same  who 
is  said  by  AeUan  to  have  assumed  so  hostile  an  attitude  to  him 
in  the  pretended  controversy  with  Plato.  This  fact  is  another  in* 
(Jication,  that  the  severity  of  that  contest  has  been  exaggerated  by 
partizan  historians. 

Atanieus  and  Assos  were  cities  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Mixior,  on  the 
shore  of  the  iBgean  sea,  and  opposite  to  the  island  Lesbos. 
They  were  in  that  part  of  Asia,  hallowed  beyond  almost  any 
other  by  classical  recollection,  and  afibrding  a  delightful  retreat  to 
the  student,  be  he  a  poet  or  a  philosopher. 

CHAaACTER  OF  Hebmias  ;  HIS  Connection  with  Aristotle. 

By  his  intimacy  with  Aristotle,  Hermias  was  raised  to  an  eleva- 
tion in  the  hterary  world,  which  he  would  not  have  attained  by 
his  individual  merits,  great  as  these  must  have  been.  In  this  con- 
spicuous position  has  he  been  "  chattered  at,  and  pointed  at,  and 
grinned  at,  by  the  whole  rabble  of  satyrs  and  goblins"  among  the 
Greek  biographers.  Strabo  and  Demetrius  of  Magnesia^  who  are 
followed  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  call  him  a  Bithynian,  a  slave  of 
Eubulus,  and  a  eunuch.  That  the  last  appellation  is  not  rightiy 
appUed  to  him,  has  been  shown  by  Bgen  in  the  8dioL  Graecor. 
p.  162,  and  is  virtually  contradicted  by  those  historians,  who  affirm 
that  his  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Aristotle.  That  he  was  no 
slave,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  may  be  readily  admitted, 

*  As  Atarneus  and  Assos  were  under  the  same  ^oYernment,  the  Stagirite 
may  have  resided  in  each  of  these  cities  alternately. 
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if  we  oonsider  that  every  snboidinate  officer  was  often  termed,  by 
the  Greeks,  a  slave  of  his  superior  in  command.  In  an  army,  aU 
who  occupied  snbaltem  stations  were,  in  this  sense,  slaves  of  the 
commander  in  chief  Hermias  was  a  friend  of  Enbulas,  and  as 
such  was  entrusted  by  him  with  many  important  offices. 

That  we  know  so  httle  of  Eubulus  is  matter  of  regret,  for  he 
was  evidently  no  ordinary  man.  He  evinced  genius  and  tact 
According  to  Stiabo  he  was  once  a  banker;  he  amassed  great 
Wealth,  and  acquired  great  influence  over  his  feUow  citizens.  He 
is  called  by  Suidas  a  philosopher,  ^  and  appears  to  have  spent 
much  time  at  Athens,  in  the  society  of  her  teachers  and  sages. 
By  his  affluence  and  intellectual  vigor  he  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  Assos,  Atameus,  and  the  circumjacent  regions.  Hermias, 
who  had  aided  him  in  securing  this  elevation,  was  appointed  by 
him  to  the  government  of  one  or  both  of  these  cities,  Assos  or  Atar- 
neus,  and  thus  was  he  the  slave,  or  subordinate  general,  of  Eubu- 
lus. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  Hermias  attended  the  lec- 
tures which  Aristotle  dehvered  during  his  first  residence  at  Athens. 
But  he  availed  himself  of  other  literary  privileges,  particularly  of 
the  instructions  of  Plato.  He  resided  at  Athens  for  the  purpose  not 
of  mental  acquisition  merely,  but  also  of  superintending  the  exten- 
sive pecuniary  concerns  of  Eubulus.  That  he  was,  during  this 
period,  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Aristotle  and  Xenocrates,  ap- 
pears probable  from  the  fact  of  his  subsequently  inviting  these 
philosophers  to  spend  so  long  a  time  with  him,  at  his  residence  in 
Mysia.  He  must  have  left  the  city  some  years  before  Plato's 
deatk  He  may  have  been  called  away  from  the  academy  by  the 
pohtical  agitations  of  his  adopted  land.  Having  united  with  Eu- 
bulus in  the  attempt  to  rescue  a  part  of  the  Mysian  territory  from 
the  Persian  yoke,  and  having  been  rewarded  with  an  honorable 
office  for  his  success  in  this  attempt,  he  certainly  deserves  great 
credit  for  peraevering  in  his  scientific  predilections,  and  calling  to 
his  palace  two  of  the  most  promising  philosophers  of  his  time.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  he  wished  their  aid  in  draughting  a  code 
of  laws  for  his  subjects.  This  too  is  honorable  to  a  governor  raised 
but  recently  to  his  dignities,  and  by  no  means  secure  in  their  pos- 
session. He  held  his  dominion  amid  great  popular  excitement  and 
in  defiance  of  the  immense  power  of  Persia.  Although  many 
of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  Egypt  and  Syria,  had  risen 
against  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  yet  was  their  struggle  for  freedom  re- 
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sisted  not  merely  by  the  Persians,  but  also  by  mercenaries  from 
among  the  Greeks,  who  were  under  the  skilful  guidance  of  Mem- 
non  of  Rhodes.^    Eubulus  fell  at  last  a  prey  to  violence.    His 
death  was  probably  the  result  of  Persian  intrigue.    It  has  been 
ascribed  by  Demetrius  of  Magnesia,  and  after  him  by  Diogenes 
Laertius,  to  the  treachery  of  Hermias ;  but  this  is  mere  slander. 
Hermias  reigned  in  the  stead  of  Eubulus,  maintained  his  authority 
with  consummate  skill,  until  he  was  entrapped  by  the  Persian 
general  Mentor.   He  trusted  the  oath  of  that  perfidious  commander, 
and  consented  to  a  peaceful  interview  with  him.    The  oath  was 
violated,    Hermias  was  seized,    delivered  over  to  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  and  put  to  death  by  strangulatioiL    Tertullian  is  supposed 
to  relate,  (in  a  passage,  however,  of  doubtful  genuineness,)  that 
the  death  of  this  govemor  was  occasioned  by  the  treachery  of 
Aristotle;  a  statement  made  not  only  without  evidence,  but 
against  the  united  testimony  of  writers,  who  on  this  subject  are 
far  more  deserving  of  credit  than  the  author  of  such  a  calumny. 
The  philosopher  appears  to  have  mourned  the  sudden  exit  of  his 
friend.    He  reared  to  his  memory  a  monument,  or  as  some  affirm 
«i  cenotaph  at  Delphi,  and  Diogenes  Laertius^  has  preserved  its 
inscription:  "  Slain  in  sacrilegious  violation  of  the  sacred  laws  of 
the  gods,  by  the  tyrant  of  the  bow-bearing  Persians ;  not  openly, 
with  the  spear,  on  the  bloody  battle-field,  but  by  the  treachery  of  a 
deceitful  man."     The  Stagirite,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Her- 
mias, wrote  an  ode  also,  of  which  there  have  been  several  metri- 
cal translations  into  the  Latin  and  German  languages,^  and  the 
following  is  an  uiunetrical  version  in  the  English.    "Oh  virtue 
{JlQ%ta,  virtus),  hard  to  attain  by  the  race  of  men,  but  yet  the 
fairest  object  of  pursuit  in  life !   For  thy  beauty,  oh  virgin,  is  it  an 
enviable  lot  even  to  die  in  Greece,  and  to  endure  without  fatigue 
the  severest  toils.    Thou  givest  man  the  enjoyment  of  nnmortal 
fruit,  which  is  better  than  gold  and  noble  birth  and  soft  sleep.    For 
thy  sake,  in  seaxch  of  thine  honor,  toiled  the  divine  Hercules,  and 
the  children  of  Leda.    Longing  after  thee  went  Achilles  also,  and 
Ajax,  down  to  Hades.    On  account  of  thy  lovely  form  Hermias  too, 
the  nurshng  of  Atameus,  deprived  himself  of  the  light  of  day. 
Therefore  shall  his  exploits  be  renowned  in  song,  and  he  shall  re- 

*  Buhle  says  that  Mentor  was  the  leader,  aud  not  Memnon.  All  other  biog- 
raphers of  Aristotle  saj  Memnon.   Vit.  Opp.  Om.  p.  91. 

•  Arist.  Vit.  p.  7. 

»  For  the  original  of  this  ode,  see  Arist.  Vit.  Auct.  Diog.  Lafirt  inOpp.Om. 
Arist.  edit.  Buhle,  Tom.  1.  p.  8.  See  also  p.  24  for  a  Latin  version  j  Stahr's  Arist 
B.  1.  p.  80  for  a  German  yersion. 
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ceive  an  imnKNrtal  name  fiom  the  muses,  the  daughters  of  memo- 
ry, when  they  pay  adoration  to  Jupiter  as  the  Protector  of  the 
lights  of  hospitsklity  {J$og  {mov),  and  bestow  on  faithful  friend- 
ship its  fit  reward." 

'hie  whole  style  of  this  ode  indicates  a  sincere  veneration  for 
its  subject,  as  a  man  of  moral  not  less  than  of  mental  excellence ; 
and  could  not  have  been  written  by  one  who  associated  with  Her^ 
mias  as  Aristotle  is  reported  to  have  done,  for  the  purpose  of  beast- 
ly self-indulgence.  This  is  not  the  lamentation  of  one  sensualist 
over  the  misfortunes  of  another,  for  it  bespeaks  a  kind  of  respect 
which  libertines  rarely  entertain  for  tiberdnes.  Although  we  should 
not  infer  from  the  abstract  character  of  the  Stagirite's  genius,  that 
be  would  have  ever  attempted  a  metrical  composition,  we  are  yet 
pleased  to  find  that  his  sensibilities  were  so  active  as  to  seek  an 
oatflow  in  poetical  ef^isions,  and  especially  that  his  love  to  his 
fiiends  poured  itself  forth  in  such  a  channel.  True,  he  seems  not 
to  have  been  bcnm  a  poet;  but  we  admire  him  the  more  that  he 
tiled,  it  inatters  not  with  what  success,  to  make  himself  one.  He 
is  said  by  Dic^nes  Laertius^  to  have  composed  some  epics  as  well 
as  elegiacs ;  and  thus  he  seems  to  have  cultivated  his  mind  not 
exclusively  in  its  philosophical  prc^nsities,  although  these  prom- 
ised him  the  highest  eminence. 

But  when  a  man  has  so  fkr  eclipsed  his  former  rivals  as  Aris- 
totle appears  to  have  done,  he  cannot,  even  while  sufiering  the 
pain  of  bereavement,  escape  their  envy,  but  wiU  be  wounded  in 
aU  circumstances  in  aU  his  vulnerable  points.  For  the  ode  in  which 
he  gave  vent  to  his  grief  for  Hermias,  the  philosopher  was,  some 
years  afterward,  prosecuted  before  the  Areopagus.  He  was  de- 
nounced as  having  indited  sacrilege  and  blasphemy  He  was  ac- 
cused of  paying  to  his  friend  the  honors  which  are  due  to  the  gods 
only.  It  is  true  that  he  represented  Hermias  as  receiving  honor 
from  superior  natures,  and  receiving  it  at  the  same  time  with  Jupiter 
Xenius ;  but  he  wrote  in  the  language  of  feeling,  and  his  words 
are  not  to  be  pressed  to  all  the  conclusions  or  implications  which 
may  logically  be  wrung  from  them.  He  wrote,  moreover,  after  the 
fitthion  that  was  common  among  the  Greeks  of  his  time,  and  his 
sodium  (for  such  mther  than  paean  is  the  tme  description  of  the 
ode,)  was  no  more  blasphemous  than  the  scolia  which  were  sung 
every  week  at  banquets  in  Athens.   He  must  indeed  have  lived  a 

'  0pp.  Om.  Arist.  T.  1.  p.  34.    So  likewiM  the  anonymooi  biographer,  Vjt. 
6* 
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virtuous  life,  if  all  his  enemies,  after  searching  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  for  his  foibles,  could  find  nothing  more  reprehensible 
than  his  use  of  a  few  extravagant  phrases,  in  a  lamentation  over  a 
murdered  friend.  Even  if  we  admit  that  the  style  of  his  ode  was 
not  logically  or  theo-logically  conformable  to  the  standards,  still  we 
cannot  but  find  some  apology  for  his  surrender  to  the  impulses  of 
feeling,  in  the  domestic  relations  which  he  was  at  this  time  as- 
suming, and  which  will  be  detailed  in  the  next  section. 

Mabbiage  of  Aristotle. 

At  the  time  of  penning  the  obnoxious  ode  to  the  memory  of  his 
fiiend,  the  Stagirite  was  cherishing  an  affection  for  Pythias,  who 
was  intimately  connected  with  die  departed  Hermias.  Some  say 
that  she  had  been  the  concubine  of  the  governor  of  Assos ;  others, 
that  she  was  his  sister ;  a  third  party  say,  that  she  was  his  real 
daughter;  but  the  best  authorities  represent  her  as  his  adopted 
daughter,  and,  it  is  sometimes  added,  his  sister  also.  Aristotle  mar- 
ried her  shortly  after  the  death  of  Hermias ;  but  as  his  mourning 
for  the  adoptive  father  was  the  cause  of  fresh  vituperations,  so 
was  his  hymeneal  bliss  with  the  daughter  disturbed  by  his  ene- 
mies. He  was  so  severely  scandalized  by  the  Greek  tale-bearers, 
for  his  marriage  with  Pytlidas,  that  he  felt  hunself  obliged  to  ex- 
plain, in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Antipater,  his  reasons  for  such  a 
union.  Aristocles,  who  knew  the  contents  of  the  letter,  gives  the 
following  explanation  of  the  matrimonial  engagement 

After  the  sudden  discomfiture  and  death  of  Hermias,  the  treach- 
erous Mentor  sought  to  occupy  with  Persian  troops  the  caties  which 
had  been  subject  to  the  Mysian  commander.  Aristotle  and  Xe- 
nocrates  were  obliged  to  save  themselves  by  flight  If  they  had 
left  Pythias  in  Mysia,  she  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  and  in  all  probability  been  slain.  Unwilling  that  she 
should  be  thus  sacrificed,  and  having  previously  entertained  a  high 
regard  for  her  character  as  a  "modest  and  amiable  woman," 
a(6(fQava  xai  dyadiiv,  the  Stagirite  took  her  for  his  wife,  and  by  a 
rapid  flight  saved  her  from  the  enemy.  He  has  been  censured  for 
the  extravagance  of  his  aflfection  for  Pythias,  and  accused  not  only 
of  composing  a  hynm  in  honor  of  her  father,  as  if  he  were  a  god, 
but  also  of  presenting  offerings  to  Pythias,  as  if  she  were  a  goddess, 
offerings  like  those  presented  by  the  Athenians  to  Ceres.  Dioge- 
nes Laertius^  derived  this  tale  firom  Lycon ;  yet  Lycon  represents 

1  Opp.  Om.  Arist.  ed.  Buhle,  p.  6. 
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our  philosopher  as  paying  these  honors  to  his  vrife,  not  soon  after  her 
maniage,  but  soon  after  her  death.  Had  not  the  envy  of  his  infe- 
riors been  fertile  in  libels,  Aristotle  might  easily  have  been  sus- 
pected of  coldheartedness  in  his  conjugal  relations ;  but  such  a 
suspicion  is  removed  by  the  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  charges  against 
his  domestic  character  are  of  the  opposite  complexion ;  and  al- 
though we  do  not  trust  these  calumnious  details,  we  may  yet  re- 
gard them  as  indicating,  in  the  general,  that  the  philosopher's  home 
affections  were  ardent  rather  than  toipid,  that  he  gave  more  occa- 
sion to  the  reproach  of  idolatry  than  to  that  of  cruelty,  and  that 
Buike's  oft-quoted  description  of  a  thorough-bred  metaphysician 
cannot  apply  to  the  father  of  metaphysics.  As  he  is  not  accused 
of  indifierence  toward  his  wife  or  her  adoptive  father,  but  mther 
of  an  idolizing  attachment,  we  may  yield  so  much  credit  to  his 
maligners  as  to  concede,  that  he  cherished  full  as  much  of  the 
household  tenderness  as  could  be  expected  fiom  the  *'  inventor  of 
syllogisms.'*  That  he  cherished  more,  the  readers  of  his  Logic 
may  beheve  hardly. 

Aristocles,  who  is  probably  indebted  for  his  information  to  the 
correspondence  of  Aristotie  with  Antipater,  has  described  Pythias 
as  worthy  of  her  husband's  love.  Her  affection  for  him  was  mani- 
fested in  her  request,  that  his  bones  after  his  death  should  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  her  own ;  a  request  which  he  noticed  in  his 
last  will,  and  with  which  his  surviving  friends  were  ordered  to  com- 
ply. In  such  an  incident  does  virtue  assert  itself,  revealing  its 
sway  over  the  affections,  although  it  had  been  nearly  concealed 
by  obloquy  fiom  the  view  of  the  world. 
I 

Abistotle  in  Macedonia,  Teacher  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Having  remained  three  years  at  the  court  of  Atameus  or  Assos, 
Aristotie  fled  to  Mitylene,  the  capital  city  of  Lesbos,  and  the  birth 
place  of  Pittacus,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Terpander,  Theophanes,  Hel- 
lenicus,  and  other  illustrious  authors.  It  is  conjectured  that  Hermi- 
as  left  friends  surviving  in  Mitylene,  who  would  gladly  receive  and 
defend  his  former  guest  How  long  the  refugee  remained  in  this 
dty,  and  whether,  as  Buhle  supposes,  Xenocrates  remained  with 
him,  we  know  not  He  repaired  thither  in  345  B.  C,  but  accepted 
in  343  B.  C.  a  call  to  superintend  the  education  of  Alexander  the 
Ghreat  at  the  court  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  He  was  at  this  time  forty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  his  pupil  was  in  his  thirteenth  year.^  ApoUo- 

^  It  IB  difficult  to  conce'iTe  on  what  gronndi  Bitter  anerts,  that  Alexander 
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doms  says,  that  Alexander  was  at  this  time  in  his  fifteenth  ye^  but 
certainly  he  was  bom  in  356  B«  C,  and  conunenced  the  gov^n*- 
ment  of  Macedon  in  336  B.  C.  when  he  was  twenty  years  old«  and 
died  in  323  B.  C,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years  and  six  months. 
In  the  year  343  then,  when  he  commenced  his  studies  under  the 
tutorship  of  Aristotle^  he  could  not  have  attained  the  age  specified 
by  Apollodorus.  If  it  be  said,  contrary  to  the  most  authentic  re* 
cords,  that  the  Stagirite  may  not  hare  commenced  the  instruction 
of  Alexander  until  341  B.  C,  it  is  replied  that  he  had  finished  this 
instruction  in  340,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  in  a  single  year 
he  had  accomplished  so  much  for  his  royal  pupil,  as  he  is  repre* 
tonted  to  have  done  during  his  tutorship. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  one  of  the  reasons  which  indn* 
ced  Phihp  to  select  Aristotle  as  Alexander's  tutcnr,  may  have  been 
the  early  intimacy  between  the  king  and  the  Stagirite,  when  the 
two  were  boys  together  at  the  court  of  Pella ;  and  another  reason 
may  have  been  that  assigned  by  Cicero,  the  distinction  which 
Aristotle  acquired  at  the  academy,  particularly  in  his  competition 
with  Isocrates.  The  report  of  Hermippus,  that  Aristotle  was  sent 
by  the  Athenians  on  an  embassy  to  Philip,  and  that  he  obtained 
for  them  the  favors  which  they  had  desired ;  that  he  was  also 
while  at  Athens  in  the  habit  of  epistolary  correspondence  with  the 
king,  and  had  thereby  rendered  important  services  to  his  friends,--^ 
these  and  other  circumstances  indicate  that  the  court  of  Macedon 
had  been  long  disposed  to  honor  the  Stagirite.  Anlus  Gellius  and 
Dio  Chrysostom  have  preserved  a  letter,  which  the  king  is  said  to 
have  written  Aristotle,  and  from  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract "  I  feel  myself  bound  to  thank  the  gods,  not  so  much  that 
a  son  is  bom  to  me,  as  that  he  is  bom  in  your  day ;  for  under 
your  tuition  he  will  become,  I  hope,  worthy  to  succeed  me  in  the 
government  of  Macedonia.''  St  Croix  and  other  writers  have 
denied  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle ;  and  some  havB  supposed 
that  if  genuine,  it  is  the  letter  by  which  Aristotle,  thirteen  years 
after  the  birth  of  Alexander,  was  invited  to  take  immediate  charge 
of  the  prince's  education.  But  the  whole  style  of  the  epistle 
evinces,  that  it  was  written  in  the  eariy  infancy  of  the  prince. 
Why  should  Philip  have  announced  to  his  fiiend,  "  Know  that  a 
Son  is  bom  to  me,"  when  not  only  this  fiiend  must  have  known 
the  fact  thirteen  years  before,  but  even  the  whole  nation  and  all 

was  bat  three  yean  old  at  this  time,  such  an  assertion  being  contrezy  to  the 
united  testimony  of  other  historians.  See  Morrison's  Ritter,  Vol.  III.  p.  8. 
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the  sanoimding  countries  must  have  been  as  famiHax  with  the 
name  of  Alexander  as  with  household  words  ? 

Why  Aristotle  was  not  actually  employed  in  the  education  of 
the  prince  during  the  early  childhood  of  the  latter,  we  are  not  in- 
fonned ;  but  why  he  was  not  allowed  to  defer  for  a  still  longer 
period  the  duties,  which  had  been  proposed  to  him  thirteen  years 
before,  may  be  more  easily  conjectured.  The  teachers  of  Alex- 
ander had  now  developed  their  incapacity  to  control  him;  and  it 
thence  became  needful  to  secure  some  sagacious  disciplinarian, 
who  might  save  the  boy  from  moral  ruin.  One  of  his  former 
teachers  was  Leonidas,  a  near  relative  of  Philip's  wife  Olympias, 
and  a  man  of  Spartan  severity  of  manners.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  search  the  prince's  trunks  and  wardrobe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  any  article  of  luxury  or  superfluity,  that  might 
be  concealed  amid  his  clothing ;  and  when  Ada,  the  queen  of  Ca- 
ria,  sent  for  his  service  some  of  her  best  cooks  and  bakers,  he 
repHed  that  "  he  had  no  need  of  them,  for  he  had  been  supplied 
with  better  cooks  by  his  tutor,  Leonidas ;  a  march  before  day,  to 
to  dress  his  dinner ;  and  a  light  dinner,  to  prepare  his  supper." 
The  influence  of  Leonidas  tended  to  encourage  a  ferocity  and 
roughness  in  the  character  of  his  pupil,  and  these  faults,  though 
buried  for  a  season,  were  never  entirely  eradicated,^  but  sprung  up 
again  near  the  close  of  his  life. 

Lysimachus,  the  Acamanian,  had  been  another  of  Alexander's 
teachers.  He  was  a  flatterer,  and  offered  the  most  ruinous  adu- 
lation to  his  pupiL  He  was  accustomed  to  call  himself  Phoenix ; 
Alexander,  Achilles ;  and  Phihp,  Peleus.  By  such  flatteries  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  court,  but  he  contribu- 
ted much  to  the  strengthening  of  that  self-willed  and  headstrong 
temper,  that  egotism  and  love  of  praise,  by  which  the  fame  of  the 
monarch  has  been  so  sadly  tarnished.  It  is  then  not  unnatural  to 
surmise,  that  Phihp  perceiving  the  increase  of  his  son's  coarseness 
under  the  tutorship  of  the  former  teacher,  and  the  increase  of  his 
son's  obstinacy  under  the  tutorship  of  the  latter,  felt  the  need  of 
procuring  without  delay  the  services  of  the  only  man,  who  could 
control  the  imperious  spirit  of  the  prince. 

No  sooner  was  the  Stagirite  summoned  to  his  high  duties,  than 
he  gave  a  new  proof  of  his  amiable  and  benevolent  tendencies. 
He  exerted  his  influence  with  the  court  to  procure  the  rebuild- 
ing of  his  native  dty  Stagira,  the  restoration  of  the  inhabitants 
who  were  in  exile,  and  the  redemption  of  those  who  had  been 

>  Quint.  Inst  Or.  I.  ch.  1.  §  8,  9. 
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gold  into  slavery.  It  is  thought  by  some,  that  he  made  the  re- 
building of  the  city  a  condition  of  his  accepting  the  tutorship 
profiered  him  by  I'hilip.  It  is  stated  by  othets,  that  he  obtained 
the  de»red  fatror  not  from  Philip  but  from  Alexander.  This 
statementi  however^  is  contrary  to  that  of  the  most  creditable  au- 
thoritiesy  and  may  be  explained  by  the  conjecture,  that  he  was 
aided  in  his  petitions  to  the  father  by  the  intercessions  of  the  son. 
Valerius  Mdximus  assigns  this  agency  of  Aristotle  for  the  benefit 
of  Btagira  to  a  much  later  period,  even  to  the  old  age  of  the  phi- 
losopher; but  Stagim  was  deslzoyed  five  years  before  Aristotle 
was  invited  to  the  tutorship  of  the  prince,  and  why  should  he 
have  neglected,  during  all  his  residence  at  Pella,  the  charity  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  must  have  lost  so  much  of  its  in- 
terest to  him?  It  is  reported  by  some  that  Aristotle  firamed  a 
code  of  laws  for  his  native  dty,  when  it  had  been  rebuilt;  but  it 
is  so  common  for  the  ancients  to  ascribe  the  preparation  of  sys- 
tems of  law  to  such  men  as  Aristotle,  tiiat  we  are  not  prepared  to 
credit  the  report  Still  it  may  be  true.  It  seems  probable  that 
he  estabhshed  a  school  in  the  resuscitated  city,  and  that  his  fel- 
low citusens  instituted  a  festival  to  his  honor  and  called  it,  Aris- 
totelia,  after  his  name.  They  axe  also  said  to  have  assigned  his 
name  to  one  of  the  months  of  the  year,  perhaps  the  month  of  his 
birth,  or  according  to  Pseudo- Ammonius,  that  in  which  the  festi- 
val occorred.1    They  denominated  the  month,  StayBtQitfj. 

Influence  of  AaistofLE  ov£r  ALElAKDEft. 

The  Stagirite  found  his  pupil  a  rough  and  boisteorous  youth, 
more  disposed  to  tame  a  Bucephalus  than  to  cultivate  letters,  and 
fired  with  an  ambition  of  conquest  mther  than  a  love  for  the  arts 
of  peace.  But  the  keen-sighted  philosopher  had  not  studied  the 
human  mind  in  vain.  He  knew  the  sensibilities  to  which  he 
could  appeal  for  the  introduction  of  a  better  discipline,  and  so 
Skilfully  did  he  adapt  the  influences  of  which  he  was  master  to 
the  refining  and  humanizing  of  his  pupil,  that  the  spots  of  the 
leopard  seemed  for  some  time  to  have  been  nearly  washed  away. 
True}  the  improvement  was  not  so  radical  as  to  be  permanent, 
but  a  good,  even  if  but  temporary,  is  better  than  a  continued  evil« 
The  (»own-prince  was  so  sens^le  of  the  benefits  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Stagirite,  that  he  honored  his  teacher  not  less 
than  he  honored  his  fkther;  for  from  Philip,  he  said,  he  received 

1  Vid.  Ariit.  Vit.  Auot.  Ainmon.  Opp.  Om.  Ariat.  £dit.  Bahle.  p.  47. 
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life,  but  from  Aristotle  he  received  all  that  gare  value  to  Ufe. 
The  remarkable  talents,  with  which  the  prince  had  been  endued 
by  nature,  were  now  applied  to  objects  worthy  of  them.  He 
studied  history,  logic,  rhetoric,  ethical  and  pohtical  philosophy. 
To  the  physical  sciences,  the  favorite  studies  of  his  teacher,  ha 
devoted  himself  with  singular  ardor.  He  was  so  enthusiastic  in 
his  attention  to  medicine,  that  he  derived  pleasure  even  from  the 
practice  of  the  art  He  became  attached  to  the  society  of  phi- 
losophers, and  took  a  deep  interest  in  philological  and  sdeniifio 
discussions.  He  was  so  precocious,  that  probably  before  he  entered 
upon  his  seventeenth  year,  he  became  enamoredof  the  higher 
metaphysics,  even  the  esoteric  or  acromatic  mysteries  of  Aristotle. 
Anlus  Gellius  and  Plutarch  have  recorded*  that  when  the  hero 
was  in  his  Asiatic  campaign,  and  immersed  in  bis  efforts  for  the 
subjugation  of  Persia,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Aristotle,  in  which 
be  complained  that  the  philosopher  had  published  his  esoteric 
lectures,  and  had  thus  made  known  to  the  many  what  the  am- 
bitious hero  had  desired  to  retain,  as  the  distincticni  of  the  few. 
But  his  teacher  endeavored  to  subdue  his  agitation  by  assuring 
him,  that  the  lectures  ''were  published  and  not  published f'  that 
they  were  indeed  communicated  to  the  people,  but  stiQ  could  not 
be  understood  without  the  oral  comments  of  their  author. 

We  a^e  authorized  to  beheve  that  Aristotle  composed  some 
volumes  expressly  for  the  personal  use  of  his  pupil ;  as  the  work 
m^  fi€US9iMag,  of  which  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Pseudo-Ammonius 
speak.  It  is  also  probable  that  he  wrote  for  the  prince,  the  out- 
line and  general  principles  of  many  other  works,  particularly  on 
edncation,  rhetoric,  ethics,  and  pohtics.  This  outline  he  filled  up 
during  his  leisure  at  Athens,  and  then  published  in  their  complete 
form  the  systems  which  he  had  used  in  compends  for  his  pupiL 

He  also  took  pains  to  interest  Alexander  in  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  poets.  There  are  many  indications  of  his  success  in  this 
design.  When  the  hero  was  occupied  with  the  destruction  of 
Thebes,  he  gave  orders  that  the  house  of  Pindar  should  be  spared ; 
for  he  had  been  inspired,  as  we  may  suppose,  by  the  Pindaric 
odes  for  lus  martial  exploits,  and  felt  a  consequent  reVerence  for 
their  author.  When  he  was  in  his  Asiatic  campaign,  he  com- 
missioned Harpalus  to  send  him  not  only  the  works  of  the  his- 
torian Phitistus,  but  also  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  Sophocles 
and  ^schylus,  and  the  dithyrambs  of  Telestes  and  Philoxenus. 
He  preferred  Euripides  to  all  other  tragedians,  and  had  an  en- 
thusiastic admiration  for  Homex's  lUad.    The  exploits  of  Achilles 
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inspired  him  with  new  love  of  conquest  In  liis  various  cam- 
paigns he  canied  with  him  a  copy  of  this  Epic,  which  had  been 
corrected  for  him  by  Aristotle  himself.  He  placed  it  at  night,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  by  the  side  of  his  dagger  under  his  pillow, 
and  when  it  was  disputed  what  use  should  be  made  of  a  splendid 
casket  found  among  the  spoils  of  Darius'  camp,  the  conqueror 
ordered  that  it  should  be  used  as  the  depository  of  his  favorite 
volume.  Hence  was  this  copy  of  the  Iliad  called  ^  ex  toS  roQ- 
^xog  ixdocigy  or  dio^mcig. 

To  the  art  of  music  also  was  Alexander  not  altogether  inatten- 
tive under  the  guardianship  of  Aristotle ;  yet  he  made  at  this  pe- 
riod of  his  life  but  little  progress  in  the  art,  and  had  but  little  in- 
clination for  it  It  was  one  of  the  Stagirite's  principles,  that  the 
mind  of  a  young  student  should  be  relieved  occasionally  by  mu- 
sic, but  not  much  occupied  with  it 

Plutarch  supposes,  that  in  his  pioject  of  subduing  the  worid, 
Alexander  received  more  aid  from  Aristotle's  instractions,  than  from 
all  the  means  of  conquest  left  him  by  Philip.  John  Von  Muller,^ 
says,  "  It  is  not  improbable  that  Alexander  designed  to  unite  all 
the  subjugated  nations  of  the  earth  in  one  Grecian  empire,  and  to 
raise  them  to  the  rank  of  civilized  humanity.  For  this  puipose, 
he  sought  to  establish  colonies,  to  intermingle  different  races,  and 
to  assimilate  their  manners.  He  wished  also  to  accustom  the  in- 
habitants of  different  countries  to  regard  each  other  as  fellow 
citizens ;  and  for  this  end  to  diffuse  a  common  religion  and  to 
establish  commercial  intercourse.  As  a  disciple  of  the  general- 
izing Aristotle,  Alexander  had  more  of  inclination  and  ability  than 
other  conquerors  to  enact  general  laws."  But  it  is  objected  that 
the  Stagirite  had  advised  Alexander  to  conduct  himself  as  acom- 
numder,  ^efiavixeis,  with  the  Greeks,  but  as  a  despot,  decnottxmg^ 
with  the  barbarians ;  and  that  according  to  his  work  on  politics,' 
all  who  are  not  qualified  for  freedom  should  be  held  in  slavery. 
How  then  could  he  design  to  diffuse  among  mankind  a  feelii^^ 
of  their  common  interests  and  common  citizenship  ?  The  reply 
may  be,  that  Aristotle  justified  slavery  only  where  men  were  not 
qualified  for  any  other  state,  and  he  might  consistently  recom- 
mend that  all  nations  be  amalgamated  and  united  by  a  bond  of 
brotherly  love,  just  so  far,  and  so  fast,  as  they  were  fitted  for 
such  an  exaltatioiL  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined that  Aristotle  exerted  any  direct  influence,  in  exciting 
Alexander  to  his  schemes  for  conquering  the  world.    He  seems 

»  Allg.  Geschich.  Bd.  1.  §  160.  •  B.  111.  en.  9.  1.  cp.  i.  VII.  cp.  6. 
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indeed  to  have  inflajned  the  ambitioxi  of  his  pupil,  and  not  to 
have  guarded  sufficiently  against  the  evils  which  might  ensue, 
fiomian  attempt  to  gratify  this  ambition  at  any  sacrifice,  and  fiom 
the  satiety  of  it  when  Uie  world  had  been  vanquished.  Hence 
the  pupil  was  left  without  resources,  afler  he  had  subdued  all  na- 
tions to  himself,  and  he  sunk  into  debauchery  from  the  pinnacle 
of  earthly  greatness.  We  must  indeed  lament,  that  Aristotle  had 
not  discovered  more  of  those  principles  of  education  which  were 
so  clearly  unfolded  in  Greece  but  a  few  centuries  afler  his  death  ;i 
still  we  find  much  to  admire  in  the  refining  and  ennobling  in- 
fluences which  he  exerted  over  the  prince.  Had  there  been  no 
Aristotle,  there  would  have  been  no  Alexander  the  Great  The 
remaricable  enteiprise,  shaip-sightedness  and  magnanimity  dis- 
played by  the  youthful  hero,  the  features  of  a  hbered  and  dehcate 
spirit  which  he  often  manifested^  his  high  sense  of  honor,  his  rev- 
erence for  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  prudence  and  sound  judg- 
ment with  which  he  governed  the  nations  that  he  had  subdued, 
his  wisdom  in  calling  around  him  the  fittest  counsellors,  in  de^ 
tecting  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  associates,  and  making 
the  best  use  of  the  various  materials  which  his  warriors  and 
statesmen  afibrded  him, — all  these  attainments  in  the  youthful 
monarch,  who  had  been  predisposed  to  httle  more  ^han  rude  and 
boisterous  sports,  seem  to  justify  the  quaint  epigram  of  Owen, 

MfLximos  hie  regain,  doctissimus  ille  Sophonun, 

Magnuf  Alexander,  Major  Aristotelefl, 
Doctaa  Alexandram  meliorem  reddidit  ille, 

Non  hie  majorem  magncui  Ariitoteleni. 

Doubtless  through  this  single  pupil  has  Aristotle  exerted  an  in- 
fluence over  the  world ;  and  had  he  been  known  merely  as  the 
teacher  of  Alexander,  he  would  have  shared  the  inmiortaUty  of  the 
hero.  But  he  has  a  distinct  immortality  of  his  own.  He  was  a 
conqueror  in  the  kingdom  of  science,  subjecting  to  himself  the  do- 

^  In  paiticular  moat  we  lament  the  disposition  of  Aristotle  to  flatter  his  pa- 
pil,  vith  the  intention,  as  it  should  seem,  of  elevating  his  taste  aboye  sordid 
rioes.  Thus  accordin|^  to  iElian,  he  strove  to  allaj  the  most  wayward  pro- 
pensities of  the  prince,  by  exciting  the  feeling  of  superiority  to  others;  by  say- 
ing, ^^The  indulgence  of  vehement  passions,  and  especially  of  anger,  is  appro- 
priate only  towards  higher  natures,  not  towards  equals.  But  you  have  no 
equals.*'  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  indulged  in  such  flatter- 
ies, to  the  extent  which  has  been  charged  upon  him  by  Lneian  and  others. 
See  St.  Groix,  Ex.  Grit.  pp.  903, 904.  His  adabtion  seems  to  have  bean,  de- 
signedly, utilitarian. 

Vol.  L  No.  1.  7 
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main  of  ancient  literature,  extending  this  domain  in  all  directions, 
giving  it  metes  and  bounds,  dictating  laws  which  were  obeyed  for 
almost  twenty  centuries,  and  even  now  have  not  entirely  lost  their 
authority.  The  dominion  of  his  pupil  endured,  perceptibly,  but  for 
a  few  days,  and  over  only  a  few  nations ;  it  was  a  dominion  over 
the  bodies  of  his  subjects,  retained  by  the  sword  and  spear,  and 
the  traces  of  it  are  now  in  a  measure  lost ;  while  the  dominion  of 
the  teacher  is  felt  at  this  day,  and  on  this  continent ;  it  has  been 
more  despotic  over  mind,  than  Alexander's  over  matter;  and  pos- 
terity, in  every  succeeding  age,  will  probably  reap  more  of  advan- 
tage and  less  of  detriment  from  Aristotle's  works,  than  has  been 
thence  derived  in  ages  gone  by. 

Duration  of  Aristotle's  Tutorship  ;  Place  of  his  Residence  ; 

HIS  OTHER  Pupils  ;  his  Departure  to  Athens  ;  State  of  his 

Family. 

The  influence  of  Aristotle  over  his  pupil  appears  the  more  re- 
markable, when  we  consider  the  shortness  of  the  period  in  which 
it  was  exerted.  He  remained  in  Macedonia  eight  years,  from  343 
to  335  B.  C.  But  in  340,  Philip  marched  against  Byzantium,  and 
his  son  was  called  from  his  studies  to  conduct,  for  a  time,  the 
government  of  the  empire.  During  this  regency  he  was  engaged 
in  founding  a  city  which  was  to  bear  his  name,  and  also  in  subdu- 
ing, by  arms,  the  rebellion  of  some  of  his  subjects.  He  could  not, 
being  a  youth  of  sixteen,  have  combined  philosophical  researches 
with  political  engagements  so  important  and  absorbing.  Soon  af- 
terwards we  find  him  aiding  Philip  in  the  subjugation  of  Greece, 
fighting  among  the  foremost  at  Chseronea.  hi  336  B.  C.  he  as-- 
cended  the  throne  of  his  deceased  father ;  and  having  only  reached 
his  twentieth  year,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  retained  his 
hterary  habits,  amid  the  excitement  of  his  honors  and  especially 
his  wars.  Doubtless  he  often  refreshed  his  mind  by  intercourse 
with  his  teacher,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Aristotle's  general  su- 
perintendence ;  but  this  is  a  different  thing  from  a  close  and  sys- 
tematic attention  to  books  and  lectiures.  He  could  not  have  con- 
tinued his  regular  apphcation  to  study  after  the  year  340  B.  C, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  received  the  systematic  instructions 
of  Aristotle  more  than  four  years ;  perhaps  not  much  more  than 
three. 

Aristotle  remained  almost  a  twelvemonth  in  Macedonia,  after 
his  precocious  disciple  had  ascended  the  throne.  But  before 
Alexanders  march  into  Asia,  in  335  or  the  spring  of  334  B.  C,  he 
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had  left  the  empire.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  in  what  part 
of  the  kingdom  he  resided  during,  as  well  as  after,  his  intimate 
connection  with  the  crown-prince.  Buhle  conjectures  that  his  home 
was  at  Stagira  in  the  Nymphaeum,  and  that  this  gymnasium  waf 
erected  by  PliiUp  expressly  for  the  residence  of  Aristotle  and  Al: 
exander.  The  latter  statement  is  favored  by  Plutarch ;  but  still 
neither  the  city  nor  the  Nymphsum  were  built  when  the  Stagirite 
commenced  the  education  of  the  heir-apparent ;  and  we  learn  from 
an  epigram  of  Theocritus  of  Chios,  that  PeUa  was  the  residence 
of  Aristotle,  some  time  at  least  after  his  departure  from  Mysia. 
This  epigram  describes  the  philosopher  as  in  the  academy  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Borborus ;  and  such  was  the  name  of  a  stream  that 
flowed  near  the  seat  of  the  Macedonian  court  Subsequently, 
however,  when  Stagim  was  rebuilt,  Aristode  seems  to  have  re- 
moved his  residence  thither.  He  would  naturally  desire  to  study 
and  to  teach  in  the  retirement  of  such  a  gymnasium,  mther  than 
amid  the  tumults  of  the  coiurt  Plutarch  informs  us  that  in  his  own 
day  the  stone  seats  of  Aristotle  in  the  Nymphaeum,  and  his  shady 
walks  were  shown  to  the  visitor.  Aristotle  himself,  too,  is  thought 
by  some  to  confirm  the  supposition,  that  he  spent  at  least  one  part 
of  this  period  in  his  native  city ;  for  he  is  quoted  in  the  work  of 
Tiberius  de  Elocutione,  k  29,  as  saying,  "  I  went  from  Athens  to 
Stagim  on  account  of  the  great  king,  and  from  Stagim  to  Athens 
on  account  of  the  great  tempest" 

At  the  same  time  with  Alexander  he  instructed  Theophrastus, 
Callisthenes,  and  Marsyas  of  Pella.  The  expression  which  Plato 
made  in  reference  to  the  Stagirite  and  Xenocmtes,  that  the  former 
needed  the  bridle  and  the  latter  the  spur,  is  also  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Aristotle  in  reference  to  Theophrastus  and  Callisthenes. 
The  former  was  personally  known  and  esteemed  by  Philip, 
and  was  greatly  beloved  by  Aristotle.  His  native  city,  Eressus, 
when  threatened  by  Alexander,  was  saved  from  ruin  by  the  inter- 
cessions of  the  Stagirite.^  Callisthenes  was  a  relative  of  Aristotle. 
He  accompanied  Alexander  in  his  marches,  pardy  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  him  advice  when  needed,  and  pardy  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  a  history  of  the  hero's  exploits.  Marsyas  was  brother  of  the 
Ving  Antigonus,  was  both  an  author  and  a  warrior.  He  composed 
a  work  on  the  education  of  Alexander,  under  whom  he  had  served 
as  a  general  In  this  work,  which  is  now  lost,  doubtless  much  was 
recorded  of  especial  interest  in  relation  to  Aristotle. 

After  the  heir-apparent  had  left  the  Nymphaeum,  he  may  have 

■  OiogeneB  Laartius,  Opp.  Om.  Arist.  p.  47. 
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often  visited  his  teacher  at  Stagim,  bitt  his  teacher  never  seems 
to-have  visited  him  at  Pella.  Family  dissensions  had  made  the 
residence  of  the  king  nhpleasant  to  a  guest.  PhiHp  was  soon  as- 
sassinated ;  Alexander  began  to  equip  his  forces  for  the  conquest 
of  Persia;  Callisthenes  had  departed  from  Stagira,  that  he  might 
share  with  his  fellow  pitpil  the  hazards  of  war;  and  Aristotle 
sighed  for  the  literiary  atmosphere  of  Athens.  He  was  solicited  by 
the  Athenians  to  resume  his  residence  in  their  city,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Diogenes  Laertiits,i  who  adds  that  the  Stagirite 
united  with  Xenocrates  in  the  superintendence  of  the  academy. 
This  addition  is  doubtless  false ;  but  the  report  that  the  Athenians 
requested  the  philosopher's  return  to  their  city  is  not  improbable. 
He  had  been  their  benefector ;  add  by  his  influence  over  the  hero 
of  Macedon,  he  might  again  promote  their  interests.  It  were  nat- 
ural for  them  to  welcome  within  their  walls  the  first  philosopher 
of  the  age ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  this  philosopher  began 
his  second  residence  at  Athens  in  the  year  335  B.  C. 

It  is  thought  that  some  time  during  his  residence  in  Macedonia, 
and  perhaps  near  its  close,  Aristotle  was  called  to  mourn  the  death 
of  Pythias.  He  was  left  with  one  daughter,  who  bore  her  moth- 
er's name,  and  survived  both  her  parents.  This  daughter  was 
thrice  married;  first,  in  compliance  with  her  father's  will,  to  Ni- 
canor,  the  son  of  Plroxenus  and  adopted  son  of  Aristotle ;  secondly, 
to  Proclus,  a  descendant  of  the  Spartan  king  Demaratus,  by  whom 
she  had  two  sons,  Proclus  and  Demaratus,  both  eminent  Peripa- 
tetics, and  pupils  of  Theophrastus ;  and  thirdly,  to  the  physician 
Metrodorus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  a  son,  named 
Aristotle.  After  the  decease  of  his  wife,  the  philosopher  lived 
with  Herpyllis,  formerly  a  slave  of  Pythias.  In  what  relation  he 
stood  to  her  is  doubtful.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  state 
of  a  left-handed  marriage,  such  as  was  authorized  by  the  laws  of 
Greece  between  persons  belonging  to  different  kingdoms.  This 
kind  of  marriage  was  called  semi-matrimonium,  and  conjugium 
inequale  among  the  Romans,  and  was  recognized  as  legal  even 
so  late  as  in  the  laws  of  Constantine  and  Justinian.  But  that  the 
Stagirite  was  ever  thus  united  with  Herpyllis  is  not  expressly 
stated  by  historians.^  He  is  nowhere  censured  on  account  of  his 
relationship  with  her,  which  seems  to  have  been  something  ac- 
cordant with  the  spirit  of  his  age ;  and  in  his  testament  he  honors 

>  Vit.  Ariet.  Opp.  Om.  B.  I.  p.  47. 

'  She  is  called  the  ntdkcuaf  of  Aristotle  ;  and  thia  term  was  often  used  in  a 
■enae  not  diahonorable,  before  the  apreadof  Chriatianity. 
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her  memory  with  the  apparent  consciousness  of  his  own  innocence 
in  regard  to  her.  She  was  the  mother  of  his  son  Nicomachus,  who 
was  educated  hy  Theophrastus,  and  to  whose  memory  that  phi- 
losopher ordered,  in  his  last  will,  a  statue  to  be  erected.  This  son 
is  said,  by  Aristocles,  to  have  died  young  in  war ;  but  by  others  to 
have  published  some  valuable  philosophical  works.  Suidas  as- 
cribes to  him  six  books  on  ethics,  a  fragment  of  which  Diogenes 
Laertius  has  preserved.  Cicero  pronounces  him  to  be  the  author 
of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  which  are,  however,  generally  and 
correctly  attributed  to  his  father. 

Second  Rbsidence  of  Aristotle  in  Athens;   his  Literary 
Occupations. 

Speusippus  having  named  Xenociates  as  bis  successor  and  that 
of  Plato  in  the  academy,  it  became  necessary  for  Aristotle  to  se- 
lect a  new  position  for  his  residence  and  school.  He  accordingly 
repaired  to  the  Lyceum,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  had  been,  in  for- 
mer days,  the  parade-ground  of  the  soldiers. 

This  spot  was  called  the  lyceum  from  its  proximity  to  the 
neighboring  temple  of  the  Lycean  Apollo.  It  was  surroruided  wkk 
shady  walks,  neQinaroi^ ;  but  it  was  not  on  this  account,  as  some 
have  imagined,  that  the  followers  of  the  Stagpte  were  called 
Peripatetics;  for  the  ancient  philosophers,  in  general,  selected 
such  dwelling-places  as  were  surrounded  with  pleasure-grounds; 
and  the  lyceum  was  not,  in  this  respect,  distinguished  from  the 
academy.  Neither  did  the  name  Peripatetic  originate  from  the 
circumstance  assigned  by  Diogenes,  that  while  Aristotle  was  con- 
nected with  Alexander,  and  the  pupil  was  recovering  from  sickr 
ness,  and  needed  the  exercise  of  walking  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  the  teacher  imparted  his  instructions  during  the  time  of  this 
exercise.  But  the  origin  of  the  name  is  that  assigned  by  CicerO)^ 
"  Qui  erant  cum  Aristotele  Peripatetici  dicti  sunt,  quia  disputa- 
bent  inambulantes  in  Lydo."  Most  teachers,  though  not  all,  were 
accustomed  to  dehver  their  instructions  in  a  sitting  posture ;  why 
Aristotle  chose  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  during  his  lec- 
tures, we  know  not  It  is  conjectured  by  some  that  his  feeble 
health  required  such  a  movement  to  and  fro.  He  met  his  pupils 
twice  in  the  day,  morning  and  evening.  Aulns  GreUius  distin- 
guishes the  two  lectures  by  the  names  morning  and  evening  walk, 
ka&ipog  and  dhiUfog  mqinajog. 

*  Academicor.  I.  4.  17. 
7* 
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Our  philosopher  is  said  by  Diogenes  to  have,  adopted  in  the  ly- 
ceum  the  same  piaetice,  which  Xenocrates  had  adopted  in  the 
academy,  that  of  appointing  one  of  the  pnpils  to  preside  over  the 
school  for  ten  days,  and  then  to  be  succeeded  by  another.  Many 
surmise  that  the  president  («^;|^fliH'),  thus  selected,  was  obliged  to 
defend  some  previously  assigned  thesis  against  all  the  objections, 
which  were  alleged  by  his  fellow-pupils;  and  that  afler  having 
been,  for  ten  days,  the  single  antagonist  of  the  whole  lyceum,  he 
came  down  from  his  elevation,  and  united  with  his  connades  in  a 
similar  contest  with  another  president  We  are  aware  that  skill  in 
debate  was  a  favorite  attainment  in  the  school  of  the  Stagirite, 
that  he  disciplined  his  pupils  rigidly  and  systematically  to  the  art 
of  extemporaneous  and  independent  thought ;  and  hence  it  is  by 
no  means  a  groundless  conjecture,  that  he  adopted  the  above- 
named  practice  of  disputation,  a  practice  which  was  long  pre- 
served in  the  universities  of  Europe,  and  some  remains  of  which 
exist  at  the  present  time.  We  are  also  aware  that  Aristotle,  when 
lecturing  in  rivalry  with  Isocrates,  held  certain  exercises  with  his 
pupils  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  rhetorical  skill,  and  these  may 
have  been  of  the  same  kind  with  the  discussions  at  the  lyceum. 

Still,  we  can  pronounce  no  definite  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
design  of  this  system  of  rotatory  presidency  and  self-govenunent ; 
nor  can  we  decide  whether  it  were  adopted  for  all  the  pupils,  or 
only,  as  some  conjecture,  for  the  more  accomplished  of  them.  It 
is  well  known  that  Aristotle,  like  other  teachers  of  antiquity,  di* 
vided  his  hearers  into  two  classes,  the  more  and  the  less  advanced. 
The  former  attended  him  in  his  morning  walk ;  all  attended  him 
in  the  evening.  To  the  former  he  lectured  on  the  deeper  and  more 
abstruse  parts  of  science ;  to  the  latter,  in  the  presence  of  the 
former  also,  he  discoursed  on  the  less  difficult  subjects  of  study. 
Hence  he  divided  his  philosophical  books  into  the  esoteric  or  ac* 
roamatic  and  the  exoteric ;  the  former  defining  the  nature  of  things, 
and  including  the  more  fundamental  parts  of  natural  philosophy, 
of  dialectics  and  theology;  the  latter  delineating  the  circum- 
stances and  forms  of  truth,  and  embracing  the  simpler  elements  of 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  politics.*  The  circle  which  heard  the  acroa- 
matic  instructions  was,  of  course,  smaller  and  more  select  than  that 

1  Vid.  Buhle,  De  Libris  Arist.  Exot.  et  Acroftmat.  Opp.  Om.  T.  I.  p.  152. 
Ritter  supposes,  that  the  acro&matic  instructions  of  Aristotle  were  philosophical 
in  their  nature  and  arran^ment ;  whereas,  the  exoteric  were  genera],  and  d^ 
sigrned  chiefly  to  enable  his  pupils  to  form  a  judgment  of  learned  works ;  see 
Ritter's  Hist.  Vol.  III.  p.  21. 
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which  heard  merely  the  exoteric,  and  was  &Tored  with  some  pe- 
culiar privileges. 

One  of  these  privileges  was,  that  of  enjoying  the  social  enter- 
tainments which  Ahstotle  oflen  gave  to  his  literary  friends,  and  of 
interchanging  their  philosophical  opinions  with  freedom  and  vi» 
vacity,  amid  the  festivities  of  the  table.  The  effect  of  such  ban- 
quets was  to  humanize  the  manners,  and  develop  the  social  affec- 
tions of  men,  who  without  such  an  influence  were  prone  to  contract 
a  coarse  and  cynical  habit  of  feehng  as  well  as  acting.  For  these 
scholastic  festivities,  Aristotle,  as  also  Xenocrates,  issued  formal 
written  laws,  (i^dfioe  avfininixoi,)  which  took  cognizance  of  even 
the  minutest  details  of  etiquette.  One  of  these  codes  is  pre- 
served by  Athehaeus,  and  indicates  the  sohcitude  of  the  logician 
in  reference  to  the  demeanor  of  his  pupils.  Theophrastus,  Aris- 
totle's successor  in  the  lyceum,  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  such  entertainments  af- 
ter his  death.  They  were  continued  a  long  time  at  Athens ;  but 
at  length  lost  their  intellectual  character  and  degenemted  into 
scenes  of  debauchery. 

Some  assert,  that  Aristotle  discarded  altogether  from  the  lyce- 
mn  the  method  of  teaching  by  question  and  answer,  and  introdu- 
ced tliat  of  systematic  and  formal  lectures.  Buhle  supposes,  that 
tile  regular  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  morning,  and  the  Socra- 
tic  plan  adopted  for  the  evening.  It  should  seem,  however,  that 
the  conversational  mode  were  better  fitted  for  the  select  circle, 
than  for  the  promiscuous  evening  assemblage.  It  may  indeed  be 
doubted,  whether  the  Socratic  method  were  entirely  abandoned 
either  in  the  exoteric  or  esoteric  instructions.  That  method  was 
so  harmonious  with  the  Grecian  character,  was  so  inspiriting  to  a 
pupil  who  loves  to  have  an  independent  activity  in  his  search  of 
truth,  that  it  may  have  been  to  some  extent  intermingled  with  the 
new  plan  of  Aristotle.  We  cannot  suppose  that  this  philosopher 
adopted  the  ex  cathedra  style  of  modem  professors ;  a  style  which 
has  indeed  its  advantages,  but  tends  to  allay  the  inquisitiveness 
of  the  youthful  mind,  and  to  make  a  copyist  of  one  who  was  in- 
tended for  an  investigator.  The  want  of  talent  for  extemporane- 
ous discussion  is  one  of  the  apologies  for  the  modem  system, 
when  adopted  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Socmtic ;  but  it  is  an  apolo- 
gy which  was  seldom  heard  of  among  the  ancient  sages,  and  pro- 
bably no  such  want  was  felt  by  Aristotle. 

The  second  residence  of  our  philosopher  in  Athens,  commenc- 
ing with  the  second  year  of  the  one  hundred  and  eleventh  Olym- 
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piad,  ended  with  the  third  year  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth. 
Duiing  this  period  he  published  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  He 
was  essentiaHy  aided,  in  his  search  as  well  as  communication 
of  truth,  by  the  munificence  of  his  pupil  Alexander.  This  prince 
is  said  by  Athenaeus  to  have  giren  Aristotle  eight  hundred  tal* 
ent^  nearly  a  miUion  of  dollars.  Such  a  report  would  appear  im- 
probable, did  we  not  know,  that  by  his  conquest  of  Persia  Alex- 
ander came  in  possession  of  treasures,  from  which  it  would  be  a 
rehef  rather  than  a  sacrifice  to  impart  so  large  a  sum  to  his  in- 
structer.  By  such  funds,  united  with  those  bequeathed  him  by 
his  fatlier,  and  with  those  which  he  may  have  earned  by  his  lec- 
tures, Aristotle  was  enabled  to  procure  a  literary  apparatus  une- 
qualled in  his  day.  He  purchased  a  library,  which  opened  to  him 
sources  of  information  inaccessible  to  his  predecessors.  It 
breathed  into  him  a  hteraxy  spirit,  which  a  secluded  student  can 
seldom  attain.  His  was  a  systematizing  genius,  and  this  exten- 
sive collection  of  the  works  of  others  presented  the  materials  for 
compact  and  well-ordered  sciences.  Without  his  familiarity  with 
the  false  as  well  as  true  theories  of  preceding  scholars,  he  could 
not  have  constructed  those  substantial  systems  of  philosophy, 
which  have  been  text-books  for  so  many  centuries.  And  without 
the  benefactions  of  his  affluent  pupil,  he  could  not  have  obtained 
access  to  such  a  collection  of  hterary  treasures.  For  the  writings 
of  Philolaus  alone  Plato  was  obliged  to  pay  a  hundred  minae,  or 
according  to  another  account,  three  Attic  talents,  that  is,  either 
about  2000  or  about  3500  dollars.  Such  a  Ubrary  then  as  Aristo- 
tle's, is  a  monument  of  the  indebtedness  of  hterature  to  the  benefi- 
cence of  affluent  men. 

Nothing,  however,  gives  us  a  loftier  idea  of  the  advantages 
which  learning  derives  from  wealth,  than  the  aid  which  Aristotle 
received  from  his  pupil  in  prosecuting  his  investigations  in  phy- 
sics and  natiuul  history.  The  elder  Pliny  infoims  us,i  that  Alex- 
ander, himself  an  enthusiastic  student  of  nature,  ordered  some 
thousands  of  men  to  give  their  aid  to  Aristotle,  summo  in  omni 
scientia  viro,  and  bring  before  him  specimens  of  all  the  animals, 
which  they  could  find  by  hunting,  fishing,  fowling ;  of  all  which 
were  preserved  in  parks,  fields,  ponds,  aviaries  and  apiaries ;  so 
that  nothing  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world  should  be 
unknown  to  him.  Thus  were  amassed  the  materials  for  almost 
fifty  volumes,  which  according  to  Pliny  he  published  concerning 
animals.     The  difiiculty  of  communication,  at  that  early  period, 

ilpiin.  Nat.  Hist.  VIII.  17. 
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between  Athens  and  the  remote  regions  from  which  these  spech' 
mens  were  brought,  mnst  have  swelled  the  expenses  of  the  tnflMh 
portation  more  than  we  can  easily  estimate. 

In  reducing  to  system  the  immense  mass  of  nucterials  which  the 
royal  boonty  had  thus  laid  at  his  feet,  Aristotle  may  have  availed 
himself  of  foreign  aid,  particularly  that  of  Theophrastns,  of  some 
other  pupils  in  the  lyceum,  and  of  his  educated  slaves.  Still  he 
must  himself  have  superintended  their  labors,  corrected  their  pro-' 
cesses,  verified  their  results.  His  industry  seems  to  have  equal- 
led his  genius ;  for  these  extensive  researches  were  made  in  con- 
janctioQ  with  diversified  duties  in  other  departments  of  sdence, 
and  witii  the  management  of  the  most  important  school  then  in 
the  world.  In  the  short  space  of  thirteen  years,  and  with  a  fee- 
ble bodily  constitntion  were  these  exploits  achieved,  and  their 
results  given  to  the  public.  The  scholar  too,  who  thus  toiled,  had 
been  an  imnate  of  the  most  splendid  courts  on  earth,  and  might 
bave  lived  in  affluent  ease,  had  he  not  chosen  to  endure  the  se- 
verities of  ordinal  research. 

It  must  of  course  be  understood,  that  many  of  the  volumes, 
whidi  Aristotle  published  during  this  period,  had  been  the  subject 
of  severe  previous  study.  He  had  expended  much  labor  while  in 
Bliacedonia  on  his  History  of  Animals.  He  received,  as  i£liitt 
relates,  large  sums  of  money  finom  Philip  finr  the  promotion  of 
ph3fsical  science.  This  money  was  pardy  expended  in  complet- 
ing the  philosophers  museum  of  natural  history.  The  time  which 
be  passed  in  Stagira,  afler  Alexander  had  left  him,  is  thought  to 
have  been  devoted  to  the  examining  and  the  perfecting  of  this 
moseum ;  and  he  had  at  this  time  so  much  power  over  the  heart 
and  the  treasury  of  Philip,  that  he  allowed  no  interest  of  science 
to  safer  through  want  of  gold.  Still,  all  the  labors  which  he  per- 
fonned  at  this  early  period  must  have  undergone  a  revision,  and 
received  their  finish  at  Athens,  when  the  hbendity  of  Alexander 
had  surpassed  even  that  of  his  father  in  enlarging  the  apparatus 
for  scientific  research. 

The  first  half  of  AristoUe's  second  residence  at  Athens  was  the 
culminating  point  of  his  life.  No  philosopher,  perhaps,  either 
beft>re  or  since  his  day,  has  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  relative 
piosperity.  With  a  consciousness  of  possessing  a  creative  talent, 
and  almost  universal  learning,  he  united  the  assurance  that  he 
should  want  no  means  of  scientific  progress,  which  regal  gener- 
osity ooold  present  to  him.  The  value  of  this  assurance  can  be 
well  estimated  by  the  Uterati  in  a  repubUc,  fiom  their  experience 
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of  the  want  of  it  His  fame  had  now  extended  over  the  whole 
learned  world  Among  his  pupils  was  one  to  whom  the  nations 
paid  homage,  and  who  in  his  tmn,  cast  many  of  his  honors  at  the 
feet  of  the  sage,  who  had  transformed  him  from  a  boisterous  rioter 
into  a  friend  of  philosophy.  For  a  long  time  had  this  sage  been 
the  victim  of  envy,  but  now  he  was  raised  above  the  reach  of  his 
inferiors.  He  had  been  obnoxious  as  a  Macedonian  to  the  men 
of  Athens ;  but  now  the  Macedonian  party  was  triumphant,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  smiles  of  popular  approbation.  At  the  centre  of 
Grecian  refinement,  he  was  surrounded  with  pupils  who  revered 
him  as  their  father,  and  his  lyceum  was  the  resort  of  scholars 
fiom  all  quarters  of  the  civihzed  world. 

AaiSTOTLE  IN  Society. — His  Habits  of  Conversation. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  symposium,  which  our  philoso- 
pher instituted  for  his  pupils  and  Uterary  friends.  At  this  feast  of 
reason  were  oflen  assembled  his  acroamatic  disciples,  such  as 
Theophrastus,  Fudemus  the  Khodian,  Phanias,  Aristoxenus  of 
Taxentum,  Dicaearchus,  Theodectes,  Clearchus,  Jerome  of  Rhodes, 
Heradides  Ponticus,  Meno,  Echechmtides,  Adrastus  of  Macedon, 
Eurytheus,  Piasicrates,  and  others.  Interesting  indeed  were  such 
interviews,  especially  if  Xenocmtes,  Diogenes,  Demosthenes  and 
other  illustrious  contemporaries  ever  blended  their  fascinations 
with  those  of  the  master  of  the  feast  It  has  been  sumiised,  that 
what  with  Aristotle's  laboring  accent,  and  what  with  his  abstrajct- 
ness  of  mind,  he  was  but  a  sorry  member  of  a  conversing  dub. 
Many,  who  consider  his  intellect  to  be  the  greatest  which  a  man 
ever  received  from  his  Maker,  think  also  that  it  absorbed  all  other 
portions  of  his  being,  except  a  withered  body ;  that  it  changed 
him  into  a  kind  of  exsiccated  monster,  a  petrifaction  of  an  enthy- 
meme.  But  an  enlarged  view  of  human  nature  shows  us  that 
monsters  have  their  dwelling-place  in  our  prejudices,  oflener  than 
in  the  outward  world.  There  is  sterling  truth  in  tlie  remark  of 
Lady  Montague,  who  said  that  she  had  travelled  much  among  the 
nations,  and  found  that  aU  of  our  mce  are  men  and  women.  The 
father  of  metaphysics  was  not  bereft  of  his  social  sensibiUties,  but 
appears  to  have  been  as  popular  in  his  address  and  even  convivial 
in  his  habits,  as  is  seemly  for  a  doctor  in  the  schools.  We  have 
seen  that  he  was  censured  by  Plato  for  loquacity ;  and  iBlian 
charges  the  same  fault  upon  him.  But  freeness  of  speech,  in  a 
man  of  his  various  reading  and  observation,  must  be  more  useful 
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to  the  listeners  than  disgraceful  to  the  talker.  Hutarch,  in  his 
comparison  between  Aiistides  and  Cato,  commends  the  eloquence 
of  the  latter,  and  adds,  "  For  Antipater  bestowed  the  same  en- 
comium upon  Aristotle  the  philosopher,  in  what  he  wrote  con* 
ceining  him  after  his  death,  that  among  his  other  qualities  he  had 
the  very  extraordinary  one  of  persuading  people  to  whatever  he 
pleased"  Also  in  his  life  of  Coriolanus,  Plutarch  gives  the  fol- 
lowing extract  fiom  Antipater^s  letters ;  "  That  great  man  (the 
Stagirite)  besides  his  othelr  extraordinary  talents,  had  the  art  of 
insinuating  himself  into  the  affections  of  those  he  conversed  with/' 
From  the  style  in  which  Aristotle  wrote,  one  might  infer  that 
the  character  of  his  conversation  was  apothegmatical ;  exhibiting 
not  so  much  an  easy  flow  of  remark,  as  a  condensed  energy,  raci- 
ness,  pith.  The  subjoined  quotation  from  Diogenes  Laertius 
illustrates  the  idea,  which  the  writings  of  our  philosopher  would 
give  of  his  private  converse.  The  expressions  which  are  here 
ascribed  to  him  were  probably  reported  by  his  earlier  biogra- 
phers. Some  of  them,  however,  are  found  in  his  existing  works. 
*'  Many  of  the  finest  apothegms,"  says  Diogenes,i  "  are  traced  back 
to  his  auihorahip.  Being  asked.  What  is  the  gain  derived  fh>m 
mendacity,  he  answered.  That  of  not  being  believed  when  one 
speaks  the  truth.  He  was  once  reproved  for  bestowing  alms  on 
a  bad  man,  and  he  retorted,  I  showed  him  favor,  not  because  he 
was  bad;  but  because  he  was  a  man.  [This  translation  does  not 
give  the  spirit  of  the  original,  o^  Toi' r  ^  0  ;r  0  r ,  dXXatof  ard-Qm- 
nop  ^Xetjoa.  A  similar  paronomasia  occurs  in  another  retort,  given 
by  Aristotle  on  a  like  occasion,  ov  T<p  av&Qwt<p  idmxa,  alia  rep 
aw^gmTtiptp. — Tr.]  Among  his  friends  and  disciples  and  wherever 
he  was,  he  was  wont  to  say.  As  the  eye  receives  light  from  the 
circumambient  air,  so  does  the  mind  from  learning.  Oflen,  con- 
tending against  the  Athenians,^  he  observed.  They  have  both 
wheat  and  laws ;  the  wheat  they  make  use  of,  the  laws  not  He 
remarked  of  education.  Its  roots  are  bitter;  its  fraits  sweet  Being 
asked.  What  soon  grows  old  ?  Gratitude,  was  his  reply.  To  the 
question.  What  is  hope,  he  answered,  The  dream  of  a  man  awake. 
Diogenes  once  offered  him  a  fig,  and  had  prepared  a  pithy  retort 
for  him,  in  event  of  his  declining  to  accept  it  Aristotle,  apprized 
of  the  design,  took  the  firuit,  saying,  Now  has  Diogenes  lost  both 
his  retort  and  his  fig.     At  another  time  when  the  cynic  offered  a 

>  Ariat.  Vit.  pp.  15— 19. 

'  He  disliked  the  democracy  of  the  Athenians,  and  oflon  expressed  his  dis- 
approral  in  such  innuendoes. 
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%  to  him,  he  took  it  in  his  hand,  held  it  up  as  a  child  would  do, 
died  out,  Great  Diogenes,  and  then  returned  it  to  the  giver. 
Three  things,  he  remarked,  are  needful  for  hecoming  a  learned 
man,  talents,  instruction,  practice.  Having  heard  tlmt  he  had 
been  reviled  by  a  certain  one,  he  exclaimed.  Let  them  scourge 
me,  while  I  am  absent  from  theuL^-When  asked.  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  he  repUed, 
The  same  as  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  In  prosperity,  he 
said,  is  learning  an  ornament ;  in  adversity,  a  refuge.  To  the 
question.  What  is  a  friend?  he  answered.  One  soul  dwelling  in 
twp  bodies.  Some  men,  he  remarked,  live  as  sparingly  as  if  they 
were  never  to  die,  others,  as  prodigally,  as  if  they  were  to  live  no 
longer.  To  the  question.  Why  do  we  love  to  converse  with  bean- 
tifid  persons,  he  replied.  It  is  the  question  of  a  blind  man.  What 
good  have  you  received  from  philosophy  ?  was  once  asked  him, 
and  he  responded,  I  have  learned  to  do  of  my  fi-ee  will,  what 
others  do  through  dread  of  the  laws.  How  may  learners  make 
the  greatest  progress,  was  another  question  which  he  answered 
thus.  By  following  those  who  go  before,  and  not  waiting  for 
those  who  come  after.  To  a  loquacious  man  who  had  poured 
forth  many  words  in  his  presence,  and  then  inquired,  Have  I  not 
wearied  you,  he  replied.  Ma  AC  no,  I  have  not  been  listening  to 
you. — To  the  query.  How  ought  we  to  treat  our  friends,  his 
response  was.  As  we  wish  them  to  treat  us."  The  last  is  one 
among  the  many  morceaus  of  this  heathen  sage,  in  which  he 
feebly  anticipates  the  wisdom  of  an  after  time. 

[To  be  CMiduded  in  tbe  next  Number  oftbo  Review.] 


ARTICLE  III. 


INTERPRETATION  OP  THE  NUMBER  666  (;f{ff)  IN  THE  APOCALYPSE  (13:  18) 
AND  THE  VARIOUS  READING  616  (x«ff). 

By  Ferdinand  Senary,  ProfesBor  of  Theolofy  in  tbe  Frederie-William  Univereity,  Beiiin. 
Tnuislated  from  the  "  Zeitschrift  niur  gpeculotive  Theologie,"  1836.  Vol.  I.  Port  II.  By  Rev. 
Henry  Boynton  Smith,  West  Amesbury,  Mb. 

After  the  almost  innumerable  interpretations  and  applications 
which  the  '*  number  of  the  beast"  {dgi^fMS  tov  d^tjQiov)  has  received 
since  the  earliest  Christian  antiquity,  from  Irenseus  to  our  own 
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times,  it  may  appear  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  succeed  in  a 
new  attempt  Many  may  think  it  only  a  fruitless  task.  But,  so 
Icmg  as  we  have  not  a  satisfactory  interpretation,  the  introductory 
chaUenge  of  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse, ''  Let  him  that  hath  un- 
derstanding count  the  number  of  the  beast,*'  still  sounds  as  a  living 
warning  in  our  ears.  Hence  the  diligent  reader,  and,  above  all, 
the  careful  interpreter,  will  ever  feel  himself  impelled  anew  to  the 
solution  of  the  proposed  problem ;  and  this  feeling  should  be  strong 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  such  a  solution  to  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  whole  book.  The  later  commentaries  have 
made  a  great  advance  towards  a  conrect  interpretation  of  this  part 
of  Scripture. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  many  unsuccessful  interpretations 
of  this  passage,  as  preliminary  to  the  exhibition  of  our  own  views. 
J.  C.  Wolf,  and  the  works  which  he  cites,  as  well  as  Hartwig  and 
Heinrichs,  give  a  very  copious,  although  somewhat  incomplete 
register  of  them.  We  will  begin  at  once,  from  what  we  consider 
the  correct  position  of  the  matter,  as  Ewald  has  stated  it  He 
justly  remarks,  that  the  geneml  apphcation  of  the  number  presents 
no  difficulty ;  for,  the  name  of  a  Roman  emperor,  perhaps  of  Nero 
himself,  must  necessarily  be  contained  in  it  But  there  is  a  two- 
fold difficulty  attending  the  ehmination  of  the  definite  name.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  reading  is  questionable,  as  is  well  known. 
Irenaeus  found  not  only  the  common  reading,  666,  but  also  the 
number  616.  And,  secondly,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  John 
based  himself  upon  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek  language ;  and, 
hence,  in  determining  the  number,  x^^'  or  ng\  whether  we  are  to 
make  use  of  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  of  the  one  alphabet 
or  of  the  other.  On  this  account,  Ewald  has  reduced  the  choice  to 
only  two  interpretations ;  which  he,  at  the  same  time,  divides  be- 
tween the  two  readings  and  languages.  1.  According  to  the  usual 
reading,  and  the  value  of  the  letters  in  the  Greek  language,  we 
have,  Aaxupog,  that  is,  30-|-l+300+5-|-10+50-|-70+200=666. 
This,  as  is  well  knovm,  is  the  interpretation  given  by  Irenaeus. 
2.  According  to  the  other  reading,  and  the  value  of  the  letters  in 
Hebrew,  we  have,  D*n  lo^p  Caesar  Romae,  [Emperor  of  Rome,] 
that  is,  100+10-f  60+200  and  200+6+40=616. 

Considering  for  a  moment,  these  two  interpretations,  apart  from 
the  reading,  we  think  that  the  second  is  to  be  unhesitatingly  pre- 
ferred For,  in  general,  it  seems  improbable,  that  an  artificial  de- 
signation, current  only  among  the  Jews,  should  be  reckoned  in  the 
Apocalypse  by  the  value  of  the  letters  in  a  strange  language.  £v- 
VoL.  1  No.  1.  8 
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ery  interpretation,  then,  is  to  be  rejected,  -which  is  based  npon  any 
other  value  of  the  letters,  than  that  which  they  have  in  the  He- 
brew language.  A  special  reason  against  the  first  interpretation  is 
also  to  be  found  in  the  vagueness  of  the  designation — Latin ;  for, 
in  the  number,  as  must  be  acknowledged,  is  intended  to  be  con- 
cealed a  designation  of  an  individual,  as  definite  as  possible. 

The  second  interpretation,  Caesar  Bomae,  that  is  ( Caesar  being 
taken  as  the  designation  of  the  imperial  rank)  emperor  of  Eome, 
comes  nearer  to  satisfying  this  intention.  But  it  presupposes  the 
correctness  of  the  reading,  616 ;  and  rejects  the  usual  reading,  666, 
which  Irenaeus  found  in  all  the  ancient  and  exact  manuscripts. 
And  it  rejects  this  reading  as  spurious,  on  almost  the  same  grounds, 
on  which  it  is  received  as  genuine  in  the  first  interpretation ;  that 
is,  that  it  originated  in  the  desire  to  get  a  round  number. 

Our  own  interpretation  is  as  follows.  In  the  number,  we  have 
the  value  of  the  letters  in  Hebrew,  that  form  the  name  of  Nero 
himself,  as  this  is  given  in  the  Talmud,  and  other  rabbinical  writ- 
ings: nop  p->9i=50-f  200+6-1-50  and  100-|-60-|-200=:666.  And 
when  we  add,  that  along  with  the  Grecian  and  Hebrew  pronunci- 
ation of  his  name,  the  shorter  Boman  pronunciation  also  existed, 
Nero  Caesar,  and  that  this,  in  Hebrew,  is  written  lOp  1^3=50+ 
200-1-6  and  lOO-f-6-f  200,  which  together  make  up  616 ;  the  an- 
cient various  reading  is  also  entirely  accounted  for. 

The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  has,  thus,  a  double  voucher. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THB  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDIN6  TO  MATTHEW. 

By  Dr.  C.  A.  HarioM,  Profenor  of  Theology  in  Eriuigen,  BaTBria.   Timnilated  tvy  Rov.  Homy 
Boynton  Smith,  Weat  Amesbury,  Bla. 

[The  following  dissertation  was  published,  as  a  University  Pro- 
granun,  at  Erlangen,  in  1842.  Its  autlior  is  principally  known  by 
his  elaborate  Commentary  upon  the  Epistie  to  the  Ephesians, 
which  appeared  in  1834.  This  has  been  cited,  even  by  German 
critics,  as  being  the  model  of  a  commentary.    And  it  is  no  less  dis- 

*  The  fuller  form,  ^D*tp  ■}i^'^a,  w  osuallj  foand  in  Jewish  writings ;  e.  g, 
Thalm.  Bab.  Gittin.  Fol.  56  a.  Bat  this  comes  iVom  the  same  effort  to  be  clear, 
which  makes  them,  in  the  same  place,  put  ^-fa  na''9  for  ^^^jri^  etc. 
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tingnifihed  for  its  orthodox  character,  than  for  its  logical  and  philo« 
logical  acnmen.  Jn  1842,  I>r.  Harless  also  published  a  system  of 
Cfaiistian  Ethics,  which  in  four  months  came  to  a  second  edition. 
He  is  likewise  the  editor  of  an  able  periodical,  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  "  Fn>testantism  and  the  Church." 

The  essay  here  translated,  is  the  second  of  a  series.  The  first 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  famous  passage  from 
Fapias,  so  often  cited  in  favor  of  a  supposed  Hebrew  original  to 
the  Gospel  of  ]Mb,tthew.  The  subsequent  numbers,  not  yet  pub- 
lished, are  to  be  devoted  to  an  ''  exposition  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  leading  idea  of  Matthew  and  that  of  the  other  evangel- 
ists; and  to  the  arguments  which  may  thence  be  derived  for  the 
general  nature  and  truth  of  the  evangehcal  history.'* 

The  whole  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  canonical  gospels 
is  now  undergoing  the  severest  scrutiny  &om  German  theologians. 
Most  of  the  recent  criticisms  move  within  the  sphere  of  two  false 
hypotheses.  The  one  is,  that  the  evangelists  copied  from  each 
other.  Here  the  question  remains,  which  is  the  original  gospel? 
Each  one  has  its  advocates.  The  other  hypothesis  is,  that  they 
have  all  re-written  some  original  gospel,  or  gospels,  now  lost 
Either  of  these  theories  might  explain  the  coincidences,  but  nei- 
ther of  them  explains  the  diversities  of  the  evangehcal  narrations ; 
and  both  deny  the  independent  vaUdity  of  the  four  witnesses. 

If  now,  the  coincidences  of  the  Gospels  jnay  be  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  their  having  the  same  subject-natter ;  and  their  diver- 
sities, by  the  different  leading  purpose  of  eajph  evangelist ;  and  if 
such  a  distinct  leading  idea  can  be  trax^ed  through  each,  so  that  he 
shall  be  thus  proved  an  independent  witness ;  then  all  tolerable 
basis,  derived  from  internal  evidence,  for  either  of  the  above  theo- 
ries, will  be  taken  away. 

The  chief  value  of  the  following  dissertation,  is  the  attempt  to 
show  that  the  first  canonical  gospel  is  constructed  according  to  a 
legitimate  and  definite  design. — Ta.] 


Some  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew, 
on  the  ground  of  external  testimony.  This  error,  upon  a  previous 
occasion,  we  have  endeavored  to  refute.^  But  in  determining  the 
whole  question  of  authenticity,  our  decision  should  be  based,  not 

'  In  a  university  Programm,  published  on  the  day  that  commemorates  the 
natiFiiy  of  Jesus  Chriatf  ^*  ubt  de  fiibula  agituf,  quam  secuti  Matthaeum  librum 
snom  Syro-Chaldaice  scripsisse  perhibent"    £rlangen,  1641. 
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only  U|x>n  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  but  also  upon  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  the  book  itself  The  signs  of  its  origin  should  be 
seen  impressed  upon  its  very  face.  But  that  the  Gospel  called  by 
the  name  of  Matthew,  is  deficient  in  these  signs,  is  virtually  af- 
firmed by  all,  who  with  Schleiermacher,  Lachmann  and  others 
maintain,  "  that  this  book  was  at  first  made  up  of  a  collection  of 
the  sermons  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  into  which  other  narratives 
were  afterwards  interpolated."  Such  a  statement  can  be  grounded 
only  upon  one  of  two  positions ;  either  that  the  narrations  in  the 
book  do  not  proceed  in  a  methodical  way ;  or,  that  the  events  are 
described  with  a  marked  difierence  in  style  and  language.  And 
since  there  are,  confessedly,  no  dissimilarities  in  style,  the  only 
ground  left  for  the  inference,  that  this  Gospel  is  the  work  of  seve- 
ral authors,  must  be  a  supposed  deficiency  in  that  consecutive- 
ness  and  arrangement,  by  which  we  recognize  any  work  as  the 
composition  of  one  author  and  the  same  mind 

:But,  now,  it  must  needs  be  confessed,  that  this  same  gospel  of 
Matthew  is  justified  and  lauded  by  some  theologians,  in  the  very 
respects  in  which  it  is  blamed  by  others.  It  is  not  a  httle  remark- 
able, that  a  book,  which  some  critics  describe  as  a  confused  med- 
ley, is  especially  signalized  by  others  for  the  very  reason,  that  the 
author  goes  on  in  a  methodical  course,  arranges  everything  well ; 
and,  having  a  definite  object  in  view,  accurately  recounts,  if  we 
may  so  say,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  whole  history.^  Now,  that  a 
book  should  be  highly  eulogized  by  one  for  the  possession  of  a 
given  quahty,  and  blamed  by  another  for  defect  in  the  same  qual- 
ity, is  explicable  only  on  the  supposition,  that  theologians  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  of  the  inquiry — ^what  is  the 
proper  arrangement  to  which  a  canonical  author  should  adhere  in 
the  narration  of  events.  So  far  from  straining  every  nerve,  to  pre- 
vent a  surreptitious  apphcatiou  of  any  other  arrangement,  than  that 
which  the  cntthar  himself  intended,  and  which  the  ratiofude  of  the 
book  demands ;  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  sufficient,  in  pass- 
y      ing  judgment  upon  the  Evangelists,  to  follow  the  general  norm  of 

^  While  many  agree  in  gxYing  this  praiae,  they  disagree  in  defining  the  mode 
in  which  the  author  has  accomplished  his  object.  Among  the  more  recent 
writers,  may  be  compared,  Credner,  "  Einleit.  jn  das  N.  T.  Th.  I.,  S.60— 68;'* 
Schneckenburger/*Ueber  denUrsprungdea  ersten  kanon.£yangel.Stuttg.l834. 
S.  100 ;"  Kern,  "  Ueber  den  Urspning  des  Evangel.  Matthaei.  TQbing.  1834. 
S.  42;"  a  little  work  by  Schlichthorst,  ''Ueber  das  Verbflltniss  der  drei  synopL 
Evang.  n.  s.  w.  Gott.  1835 ;  and  the  remarks  of  Ebrard,  in  his  '<  Wissen- 
scliaflliche  Kritik  der  evangelischen  Geschicbte  u.  8.  w.  Erste  Lieferun^. 
Frankf.  a.  M.  1842.  8.  76fgg.'* 
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historical  compositions ;  and,  according  to  this  rule,  to  decide,  which 
one  of  the  canonical  authors  has  best  unfolded  the  whole  subject — 
which  one  is  more  copious,  and  which  more  chary  in  handing 
down  and  describing  events — ^wfaich  has  adhered  to  and  which 
abandoned  the  chronological  order—or,  generally  speaking,  which 
has  discharged  his  functions  as  an  historian,  better  or  worse,  ac- 
cording to  the  current  notion  of  the  proper  rule  and  method. 
Thus,  by  putting  the  aposties  and  witnesses  of  Christ,  upon  the 
same  level  with  the  writers  of  annals,  and  measuring  the  apos- 
tolical method  by  the  profane  method,  the  whole  subject  has  been 
weighed,  not  by  its  own,  but  by  a  foreign  standard. 

Assuredly,  so  long  as  critical  men  proceed  in  such  devious  ways, 
so  long  we  must  despair  of  coming  to  an  agreement  about  the  true 
natnre  and  dignity  of  the  gospels.^ 

A  proper  discussion  of  the  subject  demands,  that  in  instituting 
an  investigation  respecting  the  whole  evangelical  nanation,  or  the 
individual  authors,  we  should  first  of  all  diligentiy  seek  for  the 
original  conception  or  leading  idea,  which  the  author  had  in  his 
own  mind,  and  the  mode  in  which,  in  his  writings,  he  has  intended 
to  express  this  conception.  Thas,  in  the  separate  parts,  peculiax 
to  each  author,  we  may  be  able  to  distinguish  that  special  confor- 
mation of  the  members  and  that  distinct  arrangement  of  the  linea- 
ments, by  which  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  give,  as  it  were,  an 
expressimageof  the  idea  he  had  framed  in  his  own  mind.  Foral- 
thou^  the  Evangelists  may  not  have  handed  down,  what  things 
they  saw  and  heard,  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  or  the  historical 
method,  yet  each  of  them  clearly  gives  the  definite  reason,  which 
induced  him  to  construct  his  Gospel  in  the  particular  form  in  which 
it  is  given  to  us. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  investigation  of  the  applicability  of  these 
positions  tothe  Gospel  if  Matthew.  For  if  this  book  is  constructed 
according  to  a  leading  idea,  it  will  at  least  establish  the  position, 
that  it  can  have  only  one  author. 

There  is  one  circumstance  apparent  at  the  first  glance,  which 
ought  not  to  be  passed  by  in  silence,  though  it  may  seem  of  minor 
importance.  The  whole  book  is  distributed  into  distinct  members, 
of  which  the  conwmsures  and  joints  may  be  detected  in  the 
phrases,  where  the  author,  speaking  in  general  terms  and  wider 
propositions,  either  ends  or  begins  the  narration  of  particidajr 
events.    By  a  due  observance  of  tiiese,  we  can  distinguish  fa?e 

'  This  point  has  been  well  diacosfled  by  Ebrard,  in  the  work  aboye  cited. 
8* 
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parts  in  the  whole  Gospel.  The  fibst  part  ends  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  chapter.  The  author,  having  previously  described  the 
birth,  the  infancy,  the  baptism  and  the  pubhc  teachings  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  concludes  this  portion  by  the  words  in  the  twenty- 
third,  twenty-fourth,  and  fifth  verses.  Here,  in  general  terms,  he 
certifies  to  the  readers,  that  Jesus  Christ  went  about  all  Galilee, 
great  multitudes  of  people  following  him,  aiid  his  fame  daily  in- 
creasing ;  teaching  in  the  synagogues,  announcing  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness.  In  like 
manner,  we  find  the  end  of  the  second  part  indicated  in  the  ninth 
chapter,  in  the  words  fix>m  the  thirty-fifth  verse  to  the  thirty-eighth, 
where  we  are  told  that  our  Lord,  "  going  about  all  the  cities  and 
villages,  teaching  in  the  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom,  and  healing  every  sickness  and  every  disease  among 
the  people,"  saw  their  wretched  condition,  and  the  extreme  need 
of  divine  assistance  to  reUeve  so  much  misery.  For  the  author, 
having  in  these  words  concisely  summed  up  the  state  of  the  case, 
pauses  a  while,  as  it  were,  that  he  may  incite  the  mind  of  the 
reader  to  the  recollection  of  what  has  gone  before,  as  well  as  to 
the  expectation  of  what  is  to  follow.  In  almost  the  same  fashion, 
the  words  in  the  last  four  verses  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  denote 
the  end  of  the  third  part.  The  author,  having  shown  at  some 
length,  that  although  Jesus,  by  his  divine  works,  had  approved 
himself  divinely  commissioned  for  his  office,  he  was  nevertheless 
exposed  to  the  wiles  and  machinations  of  enemies,  here  declares, 
in  general  terms,  with  how  much  love  and  faith  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  of  Gennesaret  received  him ;  how  they  sent  into  all  the 
country,  and  brought  to  him  all  that  ^ere  diseased,  and  that  great 
numbers  "  who  touched  but  the  hem  of  his  garment  were  made 
perfectly  whole.*'  Not  less  pertinent  are  the  words  in  the  nine- 
teenth chapter,  the  first  and  second  verses,  where  we  are  told,  as 
if  in  a  summary,  how  great  crowds  followed  Jesus  when  he  de- 
parted from  the  borders  of  Galilee ;  and  how  many  sick  he  cured 
in  the  province  of  Judea.  In  these  passages,  the  author,  inter- 
rupting the  series  of  particular  narratives,  and  comprising  much  in 
a  few  words,  pauses,  that  his  readers  may  see  in  these  words,  that 
one  stage  of  the  narrative  is  closed,  and  that  an  introduction  to 
what  follows  is  carefully  prepared.  Therefore  we  shall  not  err  in 
saying,  that,  in  this  passage  of  the  nineteenth  chapter,  the  fourth 
PART  is  so  concluded  that  the  author  may,  at  the  same  time,  pass 
over  to  the  last  portion  of  the  history.  This  portion,  then,  is  so  ar- 
ranged, that  what  our  Lold  did  before  his  entrance,  in  solemn  pomp. 
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into  Jerosalem,  is  separated  by  the  words  in  the  twentieth  chapter, 
the  seventeenth  and  following  verses,  from  what  he  afterwards 
achieved  in  words  and  deeds,  in  his  death  and  his  resurrection. 
These  last  things  are  narrated  in  the  concluding  portion  of  the  book, 
fiom  the  twenty-first  chapter  to  the  twenty-eighth. 

But  if  we  would  make  a  just  conclusion  from  what  we  have 
thus  far  discussed,  we  must  inquire  more  particularly,  whether  it 
was  by  design  or  by  accident,  that  those  passages  were  written, 
fiom  which  we  have  inferred  that  the  book  was  composed  by  one 
author,  in  a  definite  method,  if  we  may  so  say,  in  distinct  mem- 
bers. And  this  can  only  be  aocompUshed,  by  seeing  whether 
these  supposed  ligaments  of  the  narration  cohere  most  fitly  with 
the  whole  course  of  the  story,  and  with  the  matter  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  book.  That  this  is  so,  we  think  can  be  de- 
monstrated by  a  more  accurate  investigation  of  the  features  of  the 
gospel. 

In  ancient  times  it  was  correctly  acknowledged,  that  what  the 
author  had  chiefly  in  view  in  the  composition  of  our  gospel,  was 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  words  which  stand  as  an  inscription 
to  the  book.  "  The  gospel  according  to  Matthew"  says  Lrenaeus, 
*'  was  written  for  the  Jews ;  for  they  desired  most  earnestly  a 
Christ  from  the  seed  of  David.  Matthew,  having  this  same  de- 
sire in  still  greater  intensity,  strives  in  every  way  to  lead  them  to 
an  entire  conviction  that  the  Christ  was  from  the  seed  ofDamd" 
etc.1  Now,  although  the  book  takes  a  much  wider  range,  yet  its 
general  design  may  be  not  inaptly  inferred  from  its  inscription; 
fii^log  yepiasmg  'Iijaov  Xqujtov,  vtov  Javtd,  viov  ^^Qaufi,  Beyond 
all  controversy,  the  writer  here  means  to  assert,  that  he  could  de- 
monstrate, that  all  things  which  the  Israelites  had  been  divinely 
taught  to  hope  and  expect,  God  had  already  made  present  and 
manifest  in  this  Jesus,  the  ofispring  of  David  and  Abraham.  With 
this  in  view,  beginning  with  the  Davidic  extraction  of  the  Lord, 
he  so  describes  his  course  of  life,  as  to  include  the  words  and 
deeds,  by  which  he  proved  his  origin  and  mission  to  be  divine, 
from  his  birth,  to  the  moment  of  time,  when  being  about  to  leave 
the  world,  he  declares,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  all  power 
is  given  to  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  That  the  more  frequent 
citation  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  in  this  Gospel, 
agrees  well  with  its  pecuhar  characteristics,  many  writers  have 
seen  and  excellently  said.    Fewer  seem  to  have  understood,  that 

'  See  Irenaei  fragment,  e  Powint  catena  patr\|m  in  Matth.  cap.  1  et  3.  p«  3 
et  39.  coll.    Iren.  Opp.  ed.  Mamuet.  Paris.  1710  fol.  T.  1.  p.  347. 
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it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  the  anthor  in 
giving  a  narrative  of  the  deeds  of  our  Lord,  to  follow  out  the 
course  of  his  whole  life,  or  hand  down  in  exact  chronological  or- 
der, the  events  of  every  day  or  year.i  And,  in  fine,  what  is  of 
chief  importance,  very  few  seem  to  have  clearly  seen,  correctly 
defined  or  satisfactorily  proved,  that  although  the  author  does  not 
assume  the  character  of  a  historical  narrator,  he  has  nevertheless 
distributed  and  arranged  his  materials  according  to  an  appropriate 
scheme,  peculiar  to  himself. 

If  we  see  aright,  Matthew  makes  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter, 
upon  which  the  progress  and  process  of  his  narrative  depend,  to 
consist  in  this ;  he  will  show  his  readers,  that  the  very  works  by 
which  Jesus  proved  himself  a  defender  of  the  ancient  truth,  and 
fulfilled  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  in  direct  coh- 

TRAST  WITH  THAT  PERVERSE  DISPOSITION,  WITH  WHICH  THE  IS- 
RAELITES WERE  THEN  INFECTED.  And  heuce  the  same  divine 
majesty  in  doctrine  and  deeds  which  extcnrted  the  admiration  of 
some,  would  arouse  the  deadly  hatred  of  others ;  and  this  would 
be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  authority  and  estimation  which 
Jesus  might  have  among  the  people,  and  in  proportion  to  his  open 
rebukes  of  the  depmved  customs  and  opinions  of  the  people  and 
their  teachers,  and  to  his  disclosure  of  those  divine  mysteries 
which  were  repugnant  to  them.  And  this  was  the  reason,  that 
with  so  much  opposition  and  hatred,  they  would  advance  to  such 
a  degree  of  audacity  and  insanity  as  to  conspire  to  kill  Jesus ;  and 
that,  having  found  the  opportunity,  they  would  execute  this  in* 
human  and  flagitious  deed.  It  is  our  persuasion,  that  such  was 
the  course  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  JV^tthew,  which  he  wished 

'  Admirable  are  the  words  of  Chemnitz,  in  describing  the  g^eneral  character- 
istics of  the  Evangelists.  ^  Since  it  was  the  main  design  of  the  Evangelists, 
as  John  (20:  31)  declares,  to  commit  to  writing  sach  of  the  sayings  and  deeds 
of  Christ,  as  would  best  instruct,  confirm  and  propagate  the  faith  of  the  church 
—that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  those  who  believe  should 
have  life  through  his  name  :*  <Ae^  haxit  always^  in  composing  the  evangeUcml 
histories^  had  a  special  regard  to  this  endj  rather  than  to  strict  arrangement  and 
chronological  exactitude.  And  hence  it  is,  that  although  they  preserve  the 
highest  and  holiest  agreement,  as  to  the  reality  of  the  sayings  and  facts,  yei  in 
the  context  and  course  of  the  history,  each  one  pursues  his  own  order  and  peculiar 
method  ;  conforming  to  the  others,  in  particulars,  only  so  far  as  he  judged  to  be 
congruous  with  the  simplest  development  of  his  leading  conception.'*  Harm. 
IV.  Evangelist,  ed.  Gencv.  1645.  T.  1.  p.  i  sq.  In  respect  to  Matthew,  in  par- 
ticular, may  be  compared,  among  recent  authors,  Kern,  p.  32  of  the  book  al- 
ready cited;  Olshausen,  p.  27  of  a  programm  published  in  1835;  and,  still  la- 
ter, Ebrard,  in  the  passage  quoted  in  a  preyious  note. 
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to  set  clearly  before  his  readers.  For,  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
all  the  Israelites  would  hear  and  know  of  these  most  important 
and  weighty  matters,  so  does  this  view,  in  which  we  say  the 
author  wrote,  agree  best  with  the  structure  of  his  book.  To  de- 
monstrate this  opinion,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  a  recension 
of  each  part,  but  only  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  general  course  of 
argument,  which  constitutes  the  structure  of  the  narrative. 

No  one  can  fail  to  see  the  importance  of  considering  attentive- 
ly what  is  placed,  as  it  were,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  gospel ; 
we  mean,  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  by  which  our  Lord  is,  as  it 
were,  inaugurated  into  his  office  of  pubUc  teacher.  The  diflfer- 
ence  between  Matthew  and  Luke  in  handing  down  this  sermon, 
would  seem  to  be,  that  the  former,  embracing  the  whole  circle  of 
the  discourse,  neglects  nothing  which  would  serve  to  show,  how 
the  Lord,  in  exhorting  to  ''  repent,  because  the  kingdom  of  Hecaoen 
is  at  hand"  set  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  profane  teach- 
ings which  the  Israelites  were  then  wont  to  follow;  while  Luke 
seems  chiefly  to  confine  himself  to  reporting  those  parts  in  which 
the  apostles  are  admonished,  when  persecuted  with  hatred,  to 
recompense  hatred  by  love.  (Comp.  Matt  v — ^viL  vriih  Luke  vi, 
12 — 49.)  This  being  the  case,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  evan- 
gelist Matthew  would  thus  indicate  the  nature  of  the  contest, 
into  which  our  Lord  entered  with  his  adversaries,  even  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  career.  The  words  with  which  the  narra- 
tion closes  have,  then,  a  special  significancy ;  "  and  it  came  to  pass 
that  when  Jesus  had  ended  these  sayings,  the  people  were  as- 
tonished at  his  doctrine ;  for  he  taught  them  as  one  having  au- 
thority, and  not  as  the  Scribes,**  (7:  28,  29).  For  these  words 
belong  to  what  we  have  before  called  the  second  part  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  in  which  the  author,  after  having  declared  in  general  terms, 
(4 :  23 — 25)  the  power  and  effect  of  the  addresses  and  miracles 
of  the  Lord  upon  the  minds  of  those  that  heard  him,  already  be- 
gins to  announce,  that  in  these  very  words  and  deeds,  although 
they  were  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  were  received  by  them 
in  part  with  great  joy,  were  inclosed  the  seeds  of  the  persecutions 
and  eiunities  by  which  he  was  afterwards  crushed.  Because, 
by  these  very  things,  he  made  himself  an  opponent  of  the  lusts 
and  perverse  notions  of  the  priests  and  rulers ;  so  that  the  rage  of 
his  enemies  would  increase  with  the  increasing  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple. That  he  may  describe  the  very  beginnings  of  this  contest, 
the  evangelist  immediately  reminds  the  readers  of  those  words, 
in  which  Jesus,  while  giving  divine  aid,  bore  testimony  against 
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both  the  priests  and  the  people  (8:  4  and  10 — 12).  He  tells  them 
how  earty,  in  the  midst  of  the  signs  by  which  he  fulfilled  the 
predictions  of  the  Old  Testament  and  proved  his  divine  power, 
(8:  14 — 17).  He  exhorted  those  who  might  wish  to  follow 
him»  to  consider  what  it  was  to  follow  one,  who  had  not  where  to 
lay  his  head,  and  whose  first  command  to  his  disciples  was,  to 
"  deny  themselves"  (8 :  18r— 20).  That  our  Lord  was  induced 
to  say  these  things  by  an  anticipation  of  what  was  to  come,  is 
made  clear  in  the  following  verses,  where  we  read  of  the  distrust 
of  the  disciples  (8:  23 — 27);  of  the  ungrateful  feelings  of 
others,  especially  such  as  were  too  tenacious  of  their  possessions, 
(8:  28 — 34);  of  odimmies  by  which  the  leaders  of  the  people  strove 
to  overwhelm  Jesus,  the  favorite  of  the  people  (c.  ix).  These 
men  were  plainly  moved  to  this  course  only  because  Jesus  had 
openly  announced,  that  he  had  come  into  the  world,  and  worked 
his  miracles  to  animate  their  minds  by  the  most  joyful  tidings, 
9: 14, 17  ;  that  he  could  remit  sins,  and  that  not  the  just  but  sinners 
were  called  to  partake  of  the  divine  compassion  (9:3,  5,  6,  13).  By 
such  words  and  deeds,  while  the  bands  of  the  people  were  moved 
to  praise  God,  and  spread  abroad  the  fame  of  Jesus, — (9:  8,  the 
multitudes  marvelled  and  glorified  God ;  vs.  26,  the  fame  hereof 
went  abroad  into  all  that  land ;  vs.  3 1 ,  but  they,  when  they  were  de- 
parted, spread  abroad  his  fame  in  all  that  country),— ^e  Pharisees 
were  so  incensed  that  they  obstinately  asserted :  He  casteth  out 
devils  through  the  prince  of  the  devils  (9:6  compared  with  vs. 
34).  But  in  the  very  place  where  this  is  related,  every  one  will 
confess  that  the  second  part  of  the  book,  as  we  have  before  seen« 
would  most  fitly  be  closed,  (in  the  words  9:  34 — 38).  Fot  it 
is  now  manifest  what  are  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  this 
contest 

With  his  forces  drawn  together,  if  we  may  so  speak,  our  Lord 
enters  into  this  contest  He  sends  out  his  disciples.  He  exhorts 
them  to  contend  manfully  and  rightly,  nor  to  fear  the  fight  (c.  x). 
Upon  a  fitting  occasion  he  testifies  that  divine  truth  is  displeasing 
to  men  (11 :  1 — ^24),  and  that  God  did  wisely  in  concealing  from 
the  wise  what  he  revealed  to  babes  (11 :  25—30).  While  Jesus 
thus  preaches,  the  Pharisees  prepare  new  snares.  Irritated  by 
those  deeds  which  prove  the  divine  commission  of  the  Lord,  they 
take  coimsel  "  how  they  might  destroy  him,"  ( 12 :  14).  To  make 
their  counsels  of  no  efiTect,  Jesus  withdrew  himself,  at  the  same 
time  doing  good  to  the  wretched.     The  people  proclaiming  that 

1  See  chapter  9:  14—17. 
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this  Jesus  is  Uie  Messiah,  the  I%arisees  again  accuse  him  falsely, 
asserting  that  what  Jesus  did  by  his  divine  power,  was  done  by 
Beelzebub,"  (12 :  24).  And  now  Jesus,  having  solemnly  declared 
the  greatness  of  the  crime  of  which  by  these  words  they  malce 
themselves  liable  to  be  accused,  asserts,  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
hoped,  that  any  miracles  he  might  perform  would  lead  them  to 
repentance  and  faith,  (12 :  25—45).  Those  only  are  to  him  as 
brothers,  sisters,  and  mother,  who  do  the  will  of  his  heavenly 
Father,  (12:  46— ^0).  Almost  at  the  same  time,  he  is  said  to 
have  taught  the  people  and  his  disciples,  in  pambles,  the  true 
nature  of  the  kingdom  which  he  is  about  to  found;  that,  though 
it  may  grow  by  small  increments,  and  be  not  everywhere  receiv- 
ed with  like  affection,  yet  in  persuasive  words  he  predicts  that  it 
will  nevertheless  fill  the  whole  world  (13 :  1 — 52).  The  people 
desjHse  the  prophet;  Jesus  soon  after  acknowledges  that  the 
founder  of  this  kingdom  would  be  treated  with  contempt  (13: 
53—58).  He  becomes  suspected  not  only  by  the  people,  but  by 
Heiod,  the  destroyer  of  John  the  Baptist  While  withdrawing 
himself  from  Ins  snares,  he  manifests  his  divine  benerolence  and 
power  by  new  miracles  and  mighty  deeds  (c.  xiv).  And  here, 
after  having  described  the  course  of  so  many  persecutions,  in  their 
gradual  progress  end  increase,  the  author  again  pauses.  For  with 
the  end  of  this  chapter,  as  we  have  before  seen,  the  third  portion 
of  the  nanative  is  concluded,  by  the  mention  of  the  affection  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Gennesaret  received  him,  against  whom 
so  many  enemies  were  conspiring,  (14 :  34,  35). 

But  now  the  Fhaarisees  made  their  attack  unUiout  circumlocutum 
or  disguise.  They  accuse  the  Lord,  because  his  disciples  "  trans- 
gress the  tradition  of  the  elders"  (15:  1  and  following).  Al- 
though he  repels  this  attempt,  and  departing  firom  that  region, 
gives  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  to  Jews,  many  and  most  signal  evi- 
dences of  his  divine  virtue  (15:  21 — ^29);  yet,  upon  retiuming 
into  the  coasts  of  Magdala,  he  again  excites  the  enmity  of  the 
Pharisees  who  had  now  made  a  nefarious  alliance  with  the  Sad- 
ducees.  They  strive  to  tempt  the  wisdom  and  constancy  of  the 
"  master,"  by  their  repeated  requests  for  a  sign  from  heaven, 
(16:  1 — 4).  Jesus,  after  refusing  with  increased  severity,  gravely 
warns  his  disciples  to  beware  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
(16:  5 — 12).  Then,  by  interrogation  and  instruction,  he  pre- 
pares their  minds  to  look  into  the  mystery  of  redemptive  grace  ;  to 
see  who  is  the  Son  of  Man ;  how  much  he  must  suffer ;  and  what 
the  followers  of  such  a  Lord  ought  to  be  (16 :  13—28):  His  teach- 
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ings  are  not  received  with  befitting  attention  by  his  disciples ; 
and  in  many  ways  he  is  harassed  by  their  distrast,  their  am- 
bition, their  shiggish  and  obtuse  dispositions.  Nevertheless,  bear- 
ing all  these  patiently,  he  strives  in  •very  way  by  deed  and  by 
word,  to  enlighten  their  understandings.  (Compare  16:22,23, 
with  chh.  xvii  and  xviiL)  Now  the  last  evils  to  be  suffered  hy  our 
Lord  are  c^jproacktng.  This  point  of  time  the  author  annoimces 
in  those  words  (19:  1,  2),  which  we  have  above  defined  as  the 
transition  from  the^^r^  to  ihe  fifth  part  of  the  book. 

In  arranging  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  we  find  that  the  author 
pursues  the  same  method  which  we  have  described  as  the  pecu- 
Hailty  of  the  whole  gospel.  Jesus,  while  in  Judea,  being  cvrcum- 
vented  hy  the  unles  and  machinations  of  the  Fharisees,  thence  takes 
occasion  to  prepare  his  disciples  for  the  more  full  comprehension 
of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom.  He  ceases  not,  in  manifold  ways, 
to  impress  upon  their  minds,  what  the  Founder  of  such  a  king- 
dom would  demand  of  its  citizens ;  of  what  men  it  should  be 
composed ;  what  obstacles  impede  the  entrance  into  it ;  how  great 
were  the  promises  centering  therein ;  and  how  great  care  should 
be  taken,  that  those  who  were  called  to  a  participation  in  this  king- 
dom, should  not  lose  so  great  a  benefit  (compare  from  19:11  and 
following  with  20 :  16).  And  yet  the  disciples  give  Uttle  heed  to 
the  plainest  predictions  of  the  death  of  the  Lord,  and  cannot  lay 
aside  their  ambitious  expectations  (20 :  17 — ^28). 

Having  entered  into  Jerusalem,  our  Lord  assumes  another  as- 
pect in  his  official  character.  For,  while  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees  are  prevented  only  by  fear  of  the  people  from  perpetrating 
their  premeditated  crime,  and  are  striving  to  tempt  Jesus  by 
crafty  questions  (21:45,46.  22:  15 — 46),  all  that  he  does  and 
says  is  full  of  lofty  denunciation.  The  herald  announces  himself 
as  the  Judge  of  the  coming  judgment  (comp.  c.  xxi.  and  22 : 
1 — 14,  the  purging  of  the  temple,  the  withering  of  the  fig-tree,  the 
parables  in  which  sentence  is  spoken  against  the  Israelites).  Wo, 
he  says,  to  the  Pharisees,  wo  to  Jerusalem,  wo  to  all  who  have 
not  learned  to  shun  the  condenmation  of  the  Judge  most  holy  and 
most  just  (23 :  1 — 36,  the  perverse  teachings  and  acts  of  the 
Pharisees ;  vs.  37 — 39,  the  terrible  fate  of  Jerusalem ;  c.  xxiv, 
the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  the  return  of  Jesus  to  judgment ; 
c.  XXV,  the  process  of  the  last  judgment,  and  the  vigilance  to  be 
observed  by  those  over  whom  it  is  impending).  Such  are  the 
most  weighty  and  solemn  words,  with  which  Jesus,  in  Matthew's 
narration,  finishes  his  pubUc  career.  Intlie  remainder  of  the  book 
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Matthew  shows  his  readera,  how  by  the  very  punishment  which 
the  enemies  of  God  inflicted  upon  Christ,  the  divine  prophecies 
were  fulfilled,  and  he  was  restored  to  his  pristine  majesty. 

Whoever  accurately  weighs  these  discussions,  and  agrees  with 
us  in  opinion  that  the  whole  narrative  of  this  Gospel  is  constrao- 
ted  by  a  fixed  rule  in  successively  ascending  gradations,  will  also, 
we  think,  be  persuaded,  that  this  book  is  the  work  of  one  author; 
and  will  not  be  able  to  hold  the  opinion  of  such  as  assert,  that  it 
was  *'  at  first  made  up  of  a  collection  of  the  sermons  of  Jesus 
Christ,  into  which  other  narrations  were  afterwards  inteipolated." 


ARTICLE    V. 

THE  IMPRECATIONS  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 
By  B.  B.  Edwards,  ProfBvnr  In  the  TImoL  Samiaaory,  Andorer. 

There  is  a  class  of  objections  against  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Bible  which  relate  simply  to  matters  of  taste,  conventional 
usage,  national  custom,  or  oriental  modes  of  feeling.  A  sufiicient 
answer  to  objections  of  this  nature  is,  that  if  the  Scriptures  had 
been  conformed  to  modem  and  European  modes  and  tastes,  they 
would,  in  the  same  degree,  lose  one  of  the  principal  evidences  of 
their  genuineness.  The  local  coloring  about  them,  their  Asiatic 
dress,  the  figures  of  speech  which  the  writers  employ,  assure  us 
that  they  are  the  men  whom  they  profess  to  be,  and  that  they 
Uved  at  the  time,  and  in  the  countries,  in  which  they  assume  to 
have  lived  The  seal  of  honesty  is  thus  affixed  to  them.  We 
feel  certain  that  they  are  men  of  truth^  This  species  of  evidence, 
though  incidental  and  undesigned,  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, and  one  least  hable  to  be  counterfeited.  Besides,  if  the 
writers  had  undertaken  to  conform  to  what  we  understand  by 
collect  taste  and  propriety  in  forms  of  speech,  they  would  have 
undertaken  an  impracticable  task.  The  standard  of  taste,  on 
many  points,  is  perpetually  changing.  In  respect  to  certsun  mat* 
teiB,  there  is  a  degree  of  flEistidioiisness  in  this  country  which  does 
not  exist  in  the  higher  circles  in  Europe.  What  passes  cunent 
there,  at  the  present  moment,  may  not  pass  so  one  hundred  yean 
hence. 

Vol.  1  No.  1.  9 
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Another  date  of  objections  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible, 
resolves  itself  into  our  unavoidable  ignorance.  There  are  certain 
discrepancies  between  different  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  small  finr 
the  most  part,  which  we  find  it  impossible  wholly  to  reconcile,  be- 
cause we  have  not  the  requisite  information.  The  matter  was 
perfectly  understood  at  the  time  the  books  were  written,  but  some 
link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  has  disappeared;  some  contempo- 
rary, uninspired  writer  furnished  the  clue,  but  his  works  have  been 
lost,  and  we  are  necessarily  lefl  in  uncertainty.' 

This  objection,  however,  may  be  turned  into  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  trust-worthiness  of  the  writers.  About  all  honest  au- 
thors, there  is  a  species  of  noble  negligence.  They  are  not  par- 
ticularly careful  to  frame  everything  so  that  it  will  exactly  fit  to 
every  other  portion  of  a  narmtive  or  discourse.  This  is  the  arti- 
fice of  one  who  intends  to  deceive,  and  who  is  afraid  to  trust  his 
readers.  To  have  made  everjrthing  of  this  kind  in  the  Scriptures 
perfectly  clear,  would  have  required  an  enlaigement  of  them 
altogether  at  variance  with  their  intended  popular  difilusion,  and 
equally  injurious  to  the  habits  of  inquiry  in  the  student 

There  are  difficulties  of  another  kind,  which  must  forever  re- 
main unremoved,  not  because  of  our  ignorance,  but  from  the 
limited  nature  of  our  faculties.  There  is  a  border  land  between 
the  known  and  the  unknown  on  which  clouds  and  darkness  must 
always  rest  We  cannot  even  gain  glimpses  of  the  truth,  nor 
form  conjectures  which  have  any  plausibility.  There  are  points 
connected  with  the  higher  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  will  be  any  more  level  to  our  comprehen- 
sion in  the  fhture  state  than  they  are  now,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  not  cognizable  by  a  created  being  in  any  stage  of  his 
progress.  They  are  not  open  to  analysis.  We  can  neither  dis- 
cover their  nature,  nor  cast  any  hght  upon  them  by  analogy.  Now 
the  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  announcing  the  simple 
fhct  of  the  existence  of  particular  objects  or  relations,  unattended 
with  a  word  of  explanation.  They  could  not  make  a  revelation  in 
regard  to  certain  subjects,  without  involving  allusions  to  relations 
or  modes  of  being  or  presupposing  their  existence,  which  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  comprehend.  He  who  cavils  at 
these  iuexplicable  difficulties,  shows  that  he  has  no  conception  of 
what  a  divine  revelation  must  be. 

There  is  a  difficulty  of  a  stiU  more  serious  character,  than  any 

1  The  f object  of  Uie  baptism  for  the  dead,  1  Cor.  15:  29,  is  difficalt  of  az- 
planation  because  of  the  silence  of  contemporary  writers. 
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which  had  been  alluded  to,  and  which  is  uiged  against  many 
passages  in  the  Psalms  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible.  This 
is,  the  wishing  of  evil  to  one's  enemies,  the  imprecating  of  curses 
upon  those  who  have  injured  us,  the  expression  of  joy  in  seeing 
calamity  alight  upon  the  wicked. 

The  objection,  arising  from  this  source,  against  the  inspimtion 
of  the  Scriptures,  is  more  formidable,  perhaps,  than  any  other ;  or, 
at  any  mte,  it  is  attended  with  some  peculiar  difficulties.  It  is 
felt  alike  by  all  classes  of  readers,  unless  it  be  in  fact  more  per- 
plexing to  the  common  Christian,  than  it  is  to  the  professed 
scholar.  It  does  not,  perhaps,  absolutely  unsettle  the  faith  of  any 
believer  in  the  Bible,  but  it  occasions  misgivings,  painful  doubts, 
and  a  disposition  to  pass  by  unread  the  portions  of  the  l^ble  in 
question.  A  circumstance  which  increases  the  perplexity,  is,  that 
the  imprecation  is  often  found  in  close  connection  with  language 
which  indicates  the  finnest  trust  in  God,  or  a  high  state  of  devo- 
tional feeling.  It  cannot  easily  be  detached  from  things  which 
seem  to  have  no  possible  affinity  with  it  How  can  feelings  so 
opposite  coexist? 

Again,  the  imprecation  of  a  calamity  upon  another,  is  apparent- 
ly at  war  with  some  of  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature.  It  runs 
counter  to  the  common  sentiments  of  compassion  within  us.  We 
pity  a  brate,  though  it  may  have  injured  us,  espedaUy  if  we  be- 
hold it  in  a  condition  of  suffering.  It  would,  also,  seem  to  be 
opposed  to  the  dictates  of  natural  religion.  We  see  that  God 
sends  his  rain  upon  the  just  and  unjust,  that  he  is  constantly 
doing  good  to  those  who  deny  his  authority,  or  blaspheme  his 
name.  The  indications  throughout  the  realms  of  nature  and 
Providence  would  certainly  lead  us  to  feel  that  we  should  be  like 
our  Heavenly  Father,  and  open  the  hand  of  liberal  kindness 
to  all  men,  to  enemies  and  strangers  as  well  as  to  kindred  and 
fiiends.  Most  men,  indeed,  who  enjoy  the  light  of  nature  only, 
adopt  a  difierent  practical  course  and  take  delight  in  acts  of  re- 
venge. But  this  is  certainly  at  variance  with  that  which  they 
might  know  of  God  and  of  their  own  duty. 

Above  all,  however,  it  would  seem  to  be  wholly  advene  to  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament  Our  Lord  gave  a  new  comman4-' 
ment  that  we  should  love  one  another.  When  thine  enemy  hun- 
gers, feed  him  I  say  unto  you  love  your  enemies;  pray  for 
them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you ;  speak  evil  of 
no  man ;  not  returning  railing  for  railing,  but,  contrariwise,  blessing. 
The  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  disinterested  benevo- 
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lence,  comprehensive  chanty.  How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  lov- 
ing spirit  of  the  new  dispensation  with  the  direful  maledictions  of 
the  old  ?  When  there  is  such  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  Scriptures,  how  can  the  whole  be  fiK>m  that  perfect 
Being,  whose  precepts  must  be  all  self-consistent? 

The  numerous,  Uiough  unsatisfactory  methods,  which  have 
been  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  difficulty,  betray 
the  anxiety  which  has  been  caused  by  it  in  the  pious  mind. 

I  will  advert  to  the  most  plausible  of  these  methods.  It  has 
been  su^ested  by  some  interpreters,  among  them  the  venerable 
Dr.  Scott,  that  many  of  those  passages,  which  appear  in  our  Eng- 
lish version,  as  imprecatory,  as  expressing  a  wish  or  desire  for  the 
infliction  of  evil,  should  be  rendered  as  a  simple  affirmation,  or  as 
merely  declaratory  of  what  will  take  place  in  regard  to  the  wicked, 
on  the  ground  that  the  verb  in  the  original  is  in  the  future  tense 
where  our  translation  has  given  it  an  optative  or  iitiprecatory  sig- 
nification,— the  Hebrew  language  having  no  peculiar  form  to  ex- 
press the  various  senses  of  the  optative. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  numerous  passages,  where  the 
verb  is  in  the  imperative  ?  For  example :  ''  Pour  out  thine  in- 
dignation upon  them;  let  thy  wrathful  anger  take  hold  upon 
them."i 

What  shall  be  affirmed,  in  relation  to  the  texts  where  those 
are  pronounced  blessed  who  take  vengeance  upon  an  enemy : 
"  Happy  shall  he  be  who  rewardeth  thee  as  thou  hast  served  ns ! 
Happy  shall  he  be  that  taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against 
the  stones !" 

In  what  manner,  again,  shall  we  vindicate  those  passages,  where 
the  righteous  are  described  as  looking  with  complacency,  feasting 
their  eyes,  as  it  were,  upon  the  calamities  of  their  oppressors  ? 
"  Hie  righteous  shall  rejoice  when  he  seeth  the  vengeance ;  he 
shall  wash  his  feet  in  the  blood  of  the  wicked" 

It  would  manifestly,  therefore,  be  of  no  avail,  if  we  were  per- 
mitted, to  render  certain  passages  in  a  declaratory  or  prophetic 
sense,  which  are  now  rendered  as  indicating  a  wish  or  desire. 
The  difficulty  would  exist  elsewhere  in  its  full  extent  It  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  say  that  the  affirmation  itself,  in  regard  to  the  He- 
brew language,  is  untenable.  There  are  forms  of  the  verb  in  He- 
brew, and  there  are  connected  particles,  which  obhge  us  to  trans- 
late by  the  terms  let,  may,  and  others,  which  are  expressive  of 

>  Pi.  69:  24,  25;   alio  Ps.  55: 10. 
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wisli  or  desire.!  Often,  too,  the  context  will  not  justify  any  other 
lendenng. 

Another  way  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficolty,  is  to  consider  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  old  dispensation,  as 
one  of  the  things  engrafted  upon  the  Mosaic  economy  which  the 
Christian  dispensation  does  not  recognisse,  as  consonant  with  the 
general  spirit  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  but  which  a  clearer  revela- 
tion would  annuL 

But,  God  is  the  author  of  these  dispensations,  and  the  general 
•spirit  of  the  two  must  be  the  same.  We  ought  not  to  vindicate 
one  Testament  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  What  is  essentially 
bad,  at  one  period,  must  be  so  at  all  times.  It  is  no  less  wrong 
lor  Joshua  to  indulge  in  malice  towards  the  Canaauites,  than  it  is 
for  the  apostle  Paul  towards  Nero.  Cruelty  is  no  more  tolerated 
in  the  Pentateuch  than  it  is  in  the  Epistle.  He  has  not  been  a 
caxeftd  reader  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  who  has  not  observed 
the  special  pains  which  God  took  to  impress  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
InaeUtes  the  importance  of  treating  kindly,  not  only  the  widow  and 
the  orphan,  but  the  stranger,  the  Egyptian,  the  hired  servant  who 
was  not  of  their  own  nation.  No  small  part  of  the  Levitical  law 
is  taken  up  with  .commands  and  appeals  designed  to  counteract 
the  narrow  and  selfish  spirit  of  the  Hebrews. 

Besides,  the  principle  runs  through  the  entire  Scriptures,  the 
New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old  "Alexander  the  coppersmith 
did  me  much  evil.  May  the  Lord  reward  him  accoiding  to  his 
woiks."  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  difiers  materially  fxom  the 
imprecations  in  the  book  of  Fsahns. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  passages  in  question 
are  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense;  that  the  reference  to 
individuals  is  not  real,  but  imaginary,  assumed  for  the  time  being, 
and  for  an  ultimate  purpose  wholly  difierent  from  what  lies  on  the 
fibce  of  them ;  that  is,  we  are  to  apply  these  various  maledictions 
to  our  spiritual  foes,  imprecating  on  them  the  terrible  calamities, 
which  were  apparently,  but  only  apparently,  intended  for  the  per- 
sonal enemies  of  the  sacred  writers. 

The  simple  statement  of  such  a  position  is  enough  to  show  its 
absurdity.  If  Doeg,  Ahithophel,  and  Alexander  the  coppersmith, 
were  not  real  persons,  what  were  they  ?  Besides,  whither  would 
such  a  principle  of  interpretation  carry  us  ? 

Others,  still,  have  conjectured  that  temporal  calamities  only 

>  See  Gefenius*f  Heb.  Gnmm.  (ConinVs  Tnnil.)  pp.  249, 262;  Nordhei- 
■wr,§1078. 
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were  desired,  there  being  no  allosion  to  those  which  may  affeet 
the  soul  in  the  future  state. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  principle  in  the  one  case 
differs  from  that  of  the  other.  If  we  may  pray  that  a  particular  per* 
'son  may  "  go  down  alive  and  instantly  into  the  gmve/'  and  that  the 
'direst  plagues  may  fall  on  his  family,  till  their  very  name  is  blotted 
out,  do  we  not  necessanly  include  those  heavier  evils  which  the 
soul  shall  suffer  hereafter  ?  It  seems  to  be  a  distinction  without 
a  difierence.  Many  passages,  too,  are  general  in  their  character. 
"Hiey  do  not  appear  to  be  limited  to  punishments  which  are  spe* 
dfic  in  their  nature,  or  temporary  in  their  duration. 
'  I  come  now  to  what,  I  think,  must  be  regarded  as  a  justification 
'of  the  language  in  question,  as  going  to  account,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, if  not  wholly,  for  the  usage  of  the  sacred  writers. 

The  prindple  may  be  best  stated  by  two  or  three  illustrations : 
Doeg,  an  Edomite  herdsman,  in  the  time  of  Saul,  killed  eighty- 
five  unarmed,  helpless  priests,  when  he  knew  that  they  were 
wholly  innocent  of  the  charge  made  against  them,  and  when  no  one 
'  else  dared  to  touch  these  consecrated  servants  of  the  Lord.  But  with 
'this  he  was  not  satisfied ;  every  woman  and  child,  every  breathing 
thing  fell  under  the  assassin's  knife.  Now  the  very  mention  of 
the  atrocity  stirs  up  feelings  in  us  which  cannot  be  repressed,  and 
which  are  only  rendered  the  more  poignant  by  reflection  on  the 
attendant  circumstances. 

The  murder  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem  by  Herod,  another 

'  Edomite,  was  an  act  of  gratuitous  cruelty,  which  the  imagination 

utterly  refuses  to  carry  out  into  its  details.  The  shriek  of  the  fran- 

'tic  Rachel  in  every  dwelling,  where  there  was  a  httle  child  to  be 

struck  down,  is  all  that  the  heart  can  bear.     Towards  the  author, 

every  reader  of  the  history,  ficom  his  day  down,  has  had  but  one 

'  feeling.     The  horrors  of  conscience  that  he  sufiered  on  account  of 

his  murder  of  his  wife  Mariamne,  and  which  almost  ante-dated 

<  those  pains  that  shall  never  have  an  end,  do  not  awaken  for  him 

'  the  slightest  degree  of  sympathy.    A  happy  end  to  that  turbulent 

life  would  have  shocked  us. 

The  woman,  that  wished  the  head  of  the  venerable  forerunner 
of  our  Lord  to  be  brought  to  her  in  a  basin,  who  desired  to  enjoy 
a  sight  which  would  have  curdled  the  blood  of  any  one  else,  has 
excited  a  feeling  in  every  reeuier^s  breast,  that  no  lapse  of  time 
^  has  in  the  least  degree  diminished.  The  simple  words  of  the  gos- 
.  pel  are  enough.  We  wish  not  a  word  of  commentary.  Every 
right-minded  man  has  one»  on  the  living  fibres  of  his  heart 
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The  striking  of  a  great  bell,  at  midnight,  in  Ftais,'WB8  the  signal 
of  a  deed  at  which  men  shudder  now,  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
foor  hundred  years.  It  was  a  night  long  to  be  remembered.  It 
needed  no  record  on  the  page  of  history.  It  is  engmven  in  inef« 
feoeable  chaiacters  on  the  moral  sense  of  all  Protestant  Christen^ 
dom.  It  was  an  outrage  upon  the  nature  which  God  has  given  to 
his  creatures,  which  admits  of  no  apology,  and  which  necessarily 
demanded  an  atonement  that  is  not  yet  fully  paid. 

In  the  darkest  moments  of  the  French  revolution,  we  are  con* 
flolod  by  one  circumstance.  There  is  light  in  one  quarter  of  that 
midnight  horizon.  The  day  of  retribution  will  come.  Every  spec* 
tator  of  the  tragedy  feels,  if  he  does  not  say,  '<  Blessed  shall  he  be 
who  rewardeth  thee  as  thou  hast  done  to  others."  And  when  the 
cap  is  poured  into  the  Ups— to  the  very  dregs-— there  is  a  satisfao-  v 
tion,  not  so  much  heart-felt  as  comcience-feU,  A  great  moral  debt 
has  been  paid.  God's  righteous  government  has  taken  a  firmer 
hold  of  men  in  consequence.  The  divine  veracity  has  received  a 
new  illustration.  He  who  sowed  the  wind,  has  reaped  the  whirl* 
wind. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  principle  thus  manifested  ?  What 
is  the  nature  of  these  emotions  ? 

A  primary  element  of  it  is  inctignation.  Before  we  have  had 
time  to  reflect,  there  is  an  instant,  a  spontaneous  gush  of  the  emo* 
tion  of  anger  towards  the  evil-doer.  We  cannot  prevent  it,  if  we 
would.  It  is  prior  to  all  deliberation.  In  its  first  outbreak,  it  is 
above  control.  It  is  outraged  nature,  that  will  have  vent  In  the 
commission  of  a  great  wrong,  particularly  where  the  accompany- 
ing  ciicumstances  are  such  as  to  strongly  arrest  att^ation,  the  be- 
ing is  something  more  or  less  than  human,  whose  soul  is  not 
deeply  stirred. 

Another  element  is  compassion  towards  the  injured  party.  We 
have  an  instinctive  pity  for  weakness  crushed  in  the  dust,  for  in* 
nocence  betrayed  and  violated.  The  wailing  cry  of  infancy  is  in 
our  ears ;  the  white  locks  of  age,  draggling  in  the  dust,  are  in  our 
sight  An  unofifending  man,  because  he  would  not  alienate  the 
inheritance  of  his  fathers,  is  defrauded  of  his  rights,  and  then 
taken  and  murdered  on  religious  grounds,  by  lying  testimony. 
Sentiments  of  the  tenderest  interest  in  the  vnretched  sufierer 
spring  up.  Our  hearts  rush  towards  him  with  the  warmest  com* 
passion.  We  would  rescue  him,  if  possible,  ere  the  fatal  stone  be 
thrown.  Thousands  in  our  land  can  testify  to  such  an  emotion, 
deep  and  not  to  end  but  with  life,  towards  the  hfqpless  aborigines 
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of  this  country,  cheated  and  worn  out  by  a  long  course  of  success* 
ful  villany. 

Another  and  a  principal  ingredient,  is  a  sense  of  justice.  When 
a  crime  of  extraordinary  atrocity  goes  unpunished,  we  feel  that 
justice  is  defrauded  of  its  dues.  We  are  indignant  that  such  a 
wrong  should  be  unredressed  While  the  crime  is  unatoned,  we 
have  a  feeling,  not  only  of  insecurity,  but  that  justice  has  been 
violated  Public  order  is  disturbed ;  a  shock  has  been  given  to  that 
sense  of  rectitude  which  is  common  to  man. 

This  is  not  of  momentary  duration,  as  the  indignant  or  com* 
passionate  feeling  may  be.  It  grows  stronger  with  the  lapse  of 
time.  Reflection  only  adds  to  its  intensity.  DeHbemtion  but 
shows  its  reasonableness.  In  other  words,  when  a  great  outrage 
is  perpetrated,  nothing  will  calm  the  perturbation  of  our  moral  na* 
ture  but  the  infliction  of  a  penalty.  The  grievance  must  be  re- 
dressed A  voice  within  us  calls  imperatively  for  reparation, 
whether  we,  or  others,  are  the  authors  of  the  deed  The  en- 
durance of  suffering  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  retum  of 
peace.  We  secretly  desire  the  speedy  infliction  of  the  penalty  on 
ourselves  if  we  are  conscious  of  guilt,  and,  on  others,  also,  if  they 
are  the  evil-doers.  And  what  we  crave,  by  an  irrepressible  in- 
stinct of  our  moral  nature,  may  we  not,  on  fit  occasions,  express  m 
language  1^ 

My  next  remariL  is,  that  it  is  an  original  principle  of  our  na- 
ture; it  isasimple  and  ultimate  fact  It  has  all  the  marks  of  being 
such  which  can  be  aflirmed  in  relation  to  any  attribute  of  our  na- 
ture. It  is,  in  the  first  place,  instantaneous  in  its  manifestation. 
Its  movements  arc  rapid  as  the  light  It  gives  no  notice  of  its 
coming ;  neither  can  we  stay  it  In  certain  circumstances,  it  will 
arise,  despite  of  all  the  physical  and  moral  obstacles  which  we 
can  array  against  it  In  this  respect,  it  stands  precisely  on  the 
ground  of  the  other  original  properties  of  our  constitution. 

Again,  it  is  universal,  and  therefore,  original  It  has  shown 
itself  in  all  ages,  in  every  state  of  society  and  period  of  human 
life,  among  the  rudest  and  the  most  refined.  Wherever  the  voice 
of  a  brothers  blood  has  cried  from  the  ground,  it  has  found  an 
answering  echo  in  every  bosom,  no  matter  whether  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  polished  society,  or  in  the  remotest  outskirts  of  pagan- 
ism. Or,  if  it  has  shown  unwonted  strength,  it  is  in  the  breast  of 
him  who  has  the  most  refinement,  and  who  has  advanced  the 

'  See  the  fine  and  almost  christian  remarki  which  are  made  on  this  subject, 
near  the  cloee  of  Plato's  Gorgias. 
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furthest  in  the  christiaii  life,  because  such  a  one  has  the  most 
comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  bad  effects  of  crime,  and 
the  greatest  desire  that  right  should  triumph  over  fVaud,  and,  in 
general,  that  state  of  the  moral  feelings  which  best  fits  him  to 
show  the  genuine  sentiments  of  his  heart 

In  the  third  place,  its  tmiversality  is  attested  in  another  way,  in 
the  most  decisive  manner.  There  are  literary  productions  -vidiich 
speak  to  man  as  man,  to  his  original  and  indestructible  tendencies ; 
productions  that  are  so  framed  as  to  strike  chords  in  every  human 
breast  Now,  some  of  the  greatest  of  these  works  proceed  on  the 
ground,  that  justice  cannot  be  appeased  without  the  infliction  of 
8ufl!ering,  and  that  the  desire  of  evil,  either  to  be  poured  out  upon 
ourselves  or  others  as  the  case  may  be,  instead  of  being  an  un- 
natural desire,  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  our  deepest  aspirations, 
and  its  gratification  an  indispensable  condition  of  happiness,  or 
even  of  a  tolerable  measure  of  quiet  The  catastrophe  is  painful, 
but  the  contrary  would  be  far  more  so.  In  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  firaud  and  high-handed  crime,  every  sentiment  of  justice  within 
us  is  shocked.  The  author,  who  would  conduct  us  to  such  a  re- 
sult, either  does  not  understand  the  deeper  principles  of  his  own 
moral  being,  or  he  wantonly  trifles  with  Uiem.  Our  moral  nature 
"  cries  aloud"  that  it  is  meet  that  those  who  commit  enormous 
crimes  should  be  visited  with  a  proportionable  doom.  When  the 
avenger  of  blood  overtakes  such  a  one,  we  are  glad  that  he  did 
not  reach  the  city  of  refuge.  Now  the  highest  work  of  genius  is 
the  exactest  transcript  of  these  original  states  and  demands  of  our 
nature. 

It  may  be  maintained,  further,  that  this  feeling  is  not,  necessarily, 
accompanied  with  any  malice  or  ill-will  towards  the  sufferer.  An 
atrocious  crime  is  committed  in  our  neighborhood ;  we  have  the 
strongest  sympathy  for  the  injured  party,  and  indignation  towards 
the  evil-doer.  We  unite  in  all  proper  measures  to  bring  him  to 
what  we  call  a  condign,  that  is,  a  deserved  punishment  We  re- 
joice when  we  learn  that  he  has  been  apprehended,  and  that  jus- 
tice is  permitted  to  take  its  appointed  course.  If  we  do  not,  in 
so  many  words,  imprecate  calamities  upon  him,  we  feel,  and  we 
perform,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  We  ardently  desire 
and  pray  that  he  may  sufier  punishment  If  he  is  proved  to  be 
guilty,  we  are  disappointed  if  he  escape.  We  are  even  eager  to 
cooperate  in  eflbrts  to  bring  him  within  the  aim  of  the  law.  But 
all  this  is  not  attended  with  any  desire  to  witness  the  suflTerings 
of  a  human  being,  or  that  those  suflfeiings,  in  themselves,  should 
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be  felt  We  have  no  malice  or  private  revenge  to  gratify.  The 
absorbing  emotion  is  for  the  good  of  society.  We  have  the  persua- 
sion, that  if  the  criminal  escapes,  the  bonds  that  hold  men  togeth- 
er will  be  weakened,  if  they  are  not  destroyed.  That  there  may 
be  this  entire  freedom  from  personal  ill-will,  is  shown  by  the  fact, 
that  our  feelings  are  precisely  similar,  in  kind  at  least,  towards  an 
offending  contemporary  or  neighbor,  and  towards  a  notorious  cul- 
prit who  hved  ages  ago,  or  may  now  Uve  at  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  whose  punishment,  or  escape  from  it  cannot  possibly  affect 
US  personally.  The  utterance  of  this  moral  feeling  is  the  utter- 
ance of  humanity  within  us.  It  is  an  expression  of  sympathy  in 
the  well-being  of  the  race.  K  it  be  the  faintest  sigh  of  some 
abused  exile  among  the  snows  of  Siberia ;  if  it  be  an  ancient 
Briton  standing  on  the  last  rock  where  freedom  could  find  a  rest* 
ing-place ;  if  it  be  an  American  Indian,  looking,  for  the  last  time 
on  the  grave  of  his  father,  just  as  insatiate  avarice  is  about  to  drive 
his  plough  through  it,  the  feehng  within  is  one  and  identicaL 
Time  and  space  are  overleaped  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Oiur 
hearts  gather  instantly  around  these  despairing  wretches.  Towaida 
their  oppressors,  we  feel  no  hate  or  revenge.  But  till  retribution 
has  been  made  in  some  way,  tiU  suffering  has  been  felt  in  some 
form,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  rest  in'  quietness.  The  dehcate 
fiame-work  of  our  moral  being  has  been  deranged.  It  must  be 
repaired  by  the  infliction  of  sufllering. 

Instead  of  the  feeling  in  question  being  necessarily  sinful,  it 
may  on  the  contrary,  be  the  evidence  of  a  generous  sympathy,  of 
a  finely  educated  conscience,  and  of  a  character  conformed  to  the 
great  standard  of  perfection.  Not  to  possess  this  moral  sympathy 
might  indicate  a  pusillanimous  nature,  a  dulness  of  spiritual  ap- 
prehension, and  no  desire  that  the  disorders  in  God's  kingdom 
should  be  rectified. 

The  connection  of  this  original  principle  of  our  nature,  which 
has  been  briefly  developed,  with  the  imprecations  in  the  Psalms 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  is  obvious.  If  it  does  not  account 
tat  all,  it  still  Ues  at  the  foundation  of  a  ku^e  portion  of  them.  In 
other  words,  these  imprecatory  passages  are  justified  by  a  pri- 
mary and  innocent  feehng  of  our  nature.  Were  we  placed  in  the 
condition  of  the  sacred  penmen,  we  should  feel,  and  properly  feel, 
as  they  felt  The  sight  of  the  shameless  cruelty  of  an  Edom- 
itish  herdsman,  if  it  did  not  dictate  an  imprecatory  poem,  would 
unavoidably  awaken  those  feelings  on  which  that  poem  is  found- 
ed.   The  impartial  spectator,  as  he  stood  on  the  smoking  asheo 
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of  Jerasalem  and  saw  the  Idumeans  as  they  stimiilated  the  fierce 
Chaldeans  to  "raze"  the  holy  city  to  its  foundations,  and  heard 
them  surest  new  and  ingenious  methods  of  cruelty,  would  join 
in  the  emotions  which  called  forth,  if  he  did  not  in  the  words 
which  express,  the  maledictions  of  the  137th  Psalm.  Let  any 
right-minded  reader  look  at  the  lives  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  of 
the  first  Herod,  of  some  of  the  Eoman  emperors,  of  the  Fouquier 
Tinvilles  and  Carriers  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  fail,  if 
he  can,  to  rejoice,  yea  exult,  when  the  same  cup  is  wrung  out  to 
them,  which  they  had  mingled  for  others.  The  feeling  in  the 
mindsof  those  who  penned  the  55th  and  69th  Ftohns  was  not 
malice.  It  was  the  indignation  excited  by  cruelty  and  injustice, 
and  the  desire  that  crime  should  be  punished.  They,  doubtless, 
fi>llowed  the  precept,  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not  If  we  wereaiC^ 
qnainted  with  the  circumstances  which  called  fcnrth  the  impre- 
catory FlMdms,  we  should,  doubtless,  find,  as  the  cause  or  oc- 
easkm,  striking  cases  of  treachery,  practised  villany  and  un- 
bfaishing  violations  of  law. 

Our  Saviour  uttered  awful  anathemas  against  the  hypocritical 
Scribes  and  Pharisees.  .  These  were  authorized,  not  simply  on 
the  ground,  that  he  knew  the  hearts  of  men,  and  as  judge  of  the 
world,  had  a  right  to  anticipate  the  final  sentence,  but  torn  the 
atrocity  of  their  crimes.  On  account  of  the  reputed  sanctity  of  their 
ehamcters,  they  were  often  made  the  depositaries  for  safe  keep- 
ing of  the  pittance  of  widows,  or  they  became  guardians  of  the 
estates  of  orphans.  These  sacred  funds,  they  artfully  embezzled 
and  appropriated  to  their  personal  use,  while  the  helpless  owner 
sought  for  redress  in  vain,  because  the  judge  in  the  case  might  be 
the  swindler  himself.  No  wonder  our  Saviour  denounced  the 
vengeance  of  heaven  on  these  sanctimonious  thieves  andrepudi^ 
ators.  His  anathemas  were  sanctioned  by  a  feeling  which  we 
have  in  common  with  him,  and  which,  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
we  not  only  cherish,  but  express  or  imply  in  language.  If  we  had 
been  fully  possessed  of  the  facts,  and  all  the  attendant  circum- 
stances, as  he  knew  them,  or  as  his  disciples  might,  in  a  degree 
have  known  them,  we  should  have  seen  ample  ground  for  his 
terrible  denunciations. 

Our  position  is,  indeed,  different,  in  certain  respects,  from  that 
of  the  in^ired  writers,  or  of  the  ancient  Jews.  The  Israelites 
were  authorized  by  God  himself  to  exterminate  some  of  the  tribes 
by  'P^m  they  were  surrounded.  This  distinct  conmiission  would 
justify  a  style  of  address  in  respect  to  these  tribes,  which  would 
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not  be  proper  in  other  circumstances.    We  have  no  such  general 
commission. 

Again,  w^  live  under  a  milder  and  more  spiritual  dispensation, 
and  we  are  taught  rather  to  bear  injury  uncomplaining,  and  to  re- 
fer the  taking  of  vengeance  to  him  to  whom  it  properly  belongs. 
We  are  never  to  cherish  malice  or  ill-will.  We  are  in  all  cases 
to  love  our  enemies,  and  forgive  those  who  injure  us.  These  cir- 
cumstances, however,  do  not  seem  to  militate  against  the  view 
which  has  been  taken.  There  are  times  now,  in  great  national 
questions,  and  when  the  ends  of  public  justice  are  to  be  an- 
swered, when  the  original  principle  of  our  nature  is  iimocently  and 
necessarily  brought  into  active  operatioiL  Without  it,  we  should 
look  unmoved  upon  the  most  stupendous  crimes,  for  no  other 
feature  of  our  moral  constitution  can-be  a  substitute  for  this.  The 
danger  of  its  abuse,  the  fact  that  it  often  degenerates  into  a  feel- 
ing of  malevolence  or  a  desire  for  private  revenge,  does  not  alter 
its  nature,  or  render  the  indulgence  of  it  unlawful.  It  remains  a 
principle  implanted  in  our  nature  by  the  Creator  himself,  as  really 
as  pity,  or  any  other  emotion. 

Had  all  the  angels  in  heaven  persevered  in  their  allegiance  to 
their  Maker,  one  power  within  them  had  forever  slumbered;  one 
susceptibility  had  remained  imawakened.  They  had  never  known 
by  actual  experience  the  feeling  of  joy  in  seeing  the  course  of  jus- 
tice fulfilled.  The  angels,  who  kept  their  first  estate,  must  have 
approved  the  sentence  which  doomed  their  companions  to  those 
penal  fires  which  they  still  feel.  A  new  aspect  of  their  moral  be- 
ing thus  becomes  apparent ;  a  new  principle  of  their  original  na- 
ture is  developed ;  a  resource  is  provided  against  an  exigency 
which  was  to  happen.  A  fresh  illustration  is  given  of  the  wisdom 
of  Him,  who  fearfully  and  wonderfully  framed  the  angel's  nature ; 
so  constituting  it,  that  an  act  of  pimitive  justice,  when  demanded, 
would  not  seem  arbitrary,  but  would  be  fully  justified  by  every  one 
who  should  behold  the  spectacle,  or  who  should  sufier  in  conse- 
quence of  his  deeds. 

So,  also,  with  the  father  of  our  race.  While  in  paradise,  he 
could  hardly  be  conscious  of  the  powers  that  were  wrapped  up 
within  him.  All,  which  he  had  seen,  was  clothed  in  the  smile  of 
perfect  love ;  all  which  he  had  felt  or  imagined,  was  an  index  of 
nought  but  of  self-satisfying  delight,  and  of  the  overflowing  divine 
benignity.  But  when  he  was  exiled  from  his  happy  abode,  he  had 
a  new  experience  of  the  awful  wisdom  of  his  Creator.    He  was 
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not  expelled  by  arbitnury  authority.  Those  flaming  okenibim  Were 
not  an  emblem  of  gratuitous  wrath.  In  the  depths  of  his  being, 
he  felt  that  it  was  just  His  newly  awakened  moral  instinct  jus- 
tified his  expulsion.  So  when  he  stood  over  the  lifeless  body  of 
his  second-bom,  with  emotions  such  as  no  other  father  since  has 
kK)ked  upon  a  dead  child,  one  part  of  his  experience  must  have 
been  the  perception  of  the  divine  justice.  "In  that  still  form,  and 
dosed  eye/*  he  might  say,  "a  strange  aspect  of  my  being  i0 
evolved.  I  feel  within  nue  the  workings  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
sensation.  I  felt  at  first  like  imprecating  vengeance  on  the  fratri- 
cide, but  that  is  past  My  own  sin  is  here  visible.  It  was  my  hand 
that  opened  the  great  flood-gate.  Bighteous  ajrt  thou,  0  Lord,  in 
thy  judgments." 

Cain,  too,  we  have  sometimes  wondered  that,  instead  of  com- 
plaining of  the  severity  of  his  sentence,  he  did  not  imprecate  a 
heavi^  doom;  that  he  did  not  desire  that  the  demands  of  justice 
diould  be  executed  speedily  on  himself.  That  he  did  not  so  wish, 
may  indicate  that  he  was  qualified  by  the  possession  of  a  hardened 
character,  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  long  line  of  murdecers. 

In  thus  briefly  considering  one  of  the  sterner  features  of  our  con- 
stitution, and  some  of  its  practical  developments,  we  cannot  but 
be  struck  with  the  morbid  type  of  much  of  the  philanthropy  and 
religion  current  at  the  present  day.  Love  degenerates  into  weak- 
ness ;  compassion  becomes  itself  an  object  of  pity ;  benevolence 
is  degraded  into  an  undiscriminating  instinct  The  employment 
of  force  is  branded  as  a  relic  of  barbarous  times.  The  exercise  of 
authority  is  scouted  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  both  of  the  gospel  and 
of  an  enlightened  age.  The  world  must  now  be  controlled  by 
persuasion.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  law,  with  its  rigorous 
penalty,  was  a  chief  instrument  in  moral  reformations,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  main  elements  in  the  means  which  God  and  man  must 
employ  in  mehorating  the  state  of  society. 

So,  likewise,  in  respect  to  religion.  In  our  days,  there  is  such  a 
prominent  and  reiterated  exhibition  of  the  paternal  character  of 
God  as  to  endanger,  if  not  destroy  its  legitimate  efifect  on  the  char- 
acter of  his  intelligent  creatures.  There  is  such  a  protrusion  of  the 
piomises  of  the  Bible,  and  such  a  concealment  of  its  threatenings, 
as  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  both.  BeUgiou  is  sometimes  so 
divested  of  its  grander  and  sterner  qualities  as  to  fail  to  secure 
any  respect  It  becomes  a  mere  oollectioopL  of  pleasant  counsels, 
an  assemblage  of  sweet  recommendations,  which  it  would  be  very 
well  to  observe ;  instead  of  presentii^,  as  it  does,  an  alternative 
Vol.  1  No.  1.  10 
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of  life  or  death,  an  authoritative  code  of  morals,  a  law  with  inflex- 
ible sanctions,  a  gospel  to  be  rejected  on  peril  of  eternal  damna- 
tion. 

These  shallow  philanthropists  and  religionists  are  as  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  man,  as  they  are  of  the  revelation  of  God,  as  little 
versed  in  the  more  imposing  features  of  our  constitution,  as  in  the 
high  and  solemn  themes  of  Christianity.  They  have  little  to  do 
with  the  deeper  wants  of  our  moral  being.  Tliey  do  not  imder- 
stand  how  curious  and  almost  contradictory  a  piece  of  workman- 
ship is  man.  They  seem  never  to  have  imagined,  that  he  has  the 
closest  relations  to  a  moral  law,  to  an  atoning  Saviour,  to  a  righte- 
ous moral  Governor,  and  to  an  impartial  judgment  seat 

Equally  ignorant  are  they  of  the  bonds  which  hold  society  to- 
gether. Much  of  the  doctrine,  which  is  industriously  promulgated 
at  the  present  day,  tends  to  form  a  counterfeit  philanthropy,  to 
make  men  sympathize  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  criminal,  rather , 
than  with  injured  virtue,  or  with  public  morals,  to  weaken  the  arm 
of  the  law  and  reduce  government  itself  into  a  compact  remarka- 
ble for  nothing  but  its  weakness. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


PATRISTICAL  AND  EXE6ETICAL  INVESTIGATION  OP  THE  aUESTION  RE- 
SPECTING THE  REAL  BODILY  PRESENCE  OF  CHRIST  IN  THE  ELEMENTS 
OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

By  M.  Staait,  ProfaaMr  in  the  Theol.  SemlDaiy,  Andoror. 

H.  Introductort  Remarks. 

The  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  will  probably  remember, 
that  in  No.  Ill  of  that  work,  during  the  past  year,  I  published  an 
exegetical  essay  on  1  Cor.  1 1: 17 — ^34, — a  passage  which  has  special 
relation  to  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  that  essay  I 
treated,  in  a  very  brief  manner,  of  the  subject  named  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  I  had,  at  that  time,  other  objects  in  view  besides  a 
discussion  of  this  topic ;  and,  of  course,  the  subject  now  before  us 
could  occupy  only  a  subordinate  place.  Since  the  pubUcation  of 
that  article  in  the  Bibliotheca,  circumstances  have  occurred  which 
seemed  to  me  to  render  it  desirable,  that  the  topic  in  question 
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should  receive  a  more  ample  and  extended  discussion.  In  the  es- 
say already  published,  no  attempt  was  made  to  cast  any  light  on 
the  history  of  the  eucharist  The  limits  there  prescribed  forbade 
any  attempt,  on  my  part,  to  show  how  the  early  Chiistian  fathers 
thought  and  reasoned  with  respect  to  the  real  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  sacramental  elements.  The  history  of  ^/onjiidf^an^ia^um 
and  ccm^subsUmdaiion  was  also  excluded  for  the  same  reason. 
The  scriptural  and  exegetical  examination  of  the  subject  was  also 
of  necessity  quite  compressed.  No  more  could  be  done,  in  relation 
to  these  respective  topics,  than  was  done,  without  entirely  chang- 
ing the  plan  and  design  of  the  essay ;  and  this  I  did  not  think  to 
be  expedient 

The  times  call  loudly,  at  present,  for  more  information  and 
more  discussion,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  tlie  euchaiistic  elements.  No  well-informed  man  among 
us  can  now  be  ignorant  respecting  the  claims  made  by  one  class 
of  even  Protestant  Christians,  in  our  country  and  in  England,  in 
behalf  of  this  doctrine.  With  great  confidence  they  appeal  to  the 
ancient  Fathers  in  support  of  it ;  and  they  are  not  reluctant  to  be 
considered  as  regarding  those  Fathers  in  the  light  of  authorized 
expositors  of  the  Scriptmres.  The  subject  has  begun  to  assume  a 
more  definite  and  urgent  shape,  since  the  pubhcation  of  Dr.  Pu- 
aeys  sermon  concerning  it  And  in  view  of  such  and  the  like 
facts,  some  of  my  friends,  for  whose  opinions  I  entertain  much 
regard,  have  expressed  a  desire  that  I  would  continue  and  expand 
my  investigations  respecting  the  real  presence.  I  have  deemed  it 
to  be  my  duty,  on  the  whole,  to  comply  with  their  desire,  although 
I  feel  considerable  reluctance  in  repeating,  even  in  a  small  part, 
a  subject  that  I  have  once  discussed.  But  the  attitudes  in  which 
I  have  placed  it  in  the  following  discussion,  are  so  many  of  them 
diverse  from  the  former  ones,  and  the  method  in  general  pursued 
so  different  from  that  in  the  Bibliotheca  No.  Ill,  that  I  would  hope 
none  of  my  readers  will  be  disposed  to  complain  of  repetition. 

It  is  time  that  the  public  at  large  were  furnished  with  more 
ready  and  accessible  means  of  forming  a  more  extensive  and 
well-grounded  acquaintance  with  the  subject  before  us,  than  they 
now  possess.  The  time  has  come,  when  some  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Frotestantisni,  in  the  English  and  American  sense  of 
that  word,  are  assailed,  and  are  at  least  threatened  by  their  adver- 
saries with  overthrow.  In  such  times  our  armour  should  not  only 
be  buckled  on,  but  be  well-fitted  and  polished.  I  have  aimed  in 
the  following  pages,  to  write  an  article  which  is  neither  exclusive- 
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ly  for  the  learned  or  the  imleamed.  The  minute  details  of  the 
mere  technical  scholar  I  have  studiously  avoided,  although  it 
would  have  been  very  easy  to  have  gone  into  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  aimed  at  substantial  facts  and  truths,  in  patristic  and 
other  history  and  in  exegesis,  on  which  the  determination  of  the 
question  before  us  must  turn,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  all  sensible 
and  candid  men.  It  has  been  my  steady  aim  not  to  pervert  or  dis- 
colour a  single  fact,  or  to  overdo  and  press  beyond  its  proper  limits 
any  argument  How  far  I  have  succeeded,  the  well-informed 
reader  must  judge.  I  have  no  good  opinion,  at  least,  of  endeavour- 
ing to  carry  a  point  in  theology  or  exegesis,  by  stratagem  or  mis- 
representation either  of  facts  or  arguments.  I  hope  I  have  avoided 
every  such  efibrt 

Designedly  have  I  written  in  such  a  way,  that  what  is  said 
would  not  be  inappropriate  for  public  Lectures  or  Readings,  be- 
fore a  well-informed  Christian  assembly.  This  is  one  use  that  I 
would  hope  may  be  made  of  this  discussion.  Proper  breaks  will 
be  found  in  it  I  have  so  written,  because  I  thought  it  might  be 
more  adapted  to  produce  good  among  the  churches  of  our  country. 

I  place  at  the  head  of  my  remarks,  two  leading  and  principal 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  on  which  dependence  is  placed 
and  great  stress  laid,  by  the  advocates  of  the  real  presence,  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  cause.  I  do  this,  in  order  that  I  may  make 
some  remarks  upon  them  as  preparatory  to  the  historico-patristic 
and  exegetical  investigations  which  are  to  follow.  My  aim  is  to 
give  the  inquiring  Christian  some  particular  and  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  manner,  in  which  the  subject  before  us  is  presented 
to  our  consideration  by  New  Testament  writers  in  general ;  to  re- 
move some  difficulties  accompanying  this  matter ;  and  then  to  di- 
rect his  attention  to  the  specific  questions  before  us. 

h  2.   Leading  Texts  in  some  respects  examined. 

Luke  22 :  19,  "20.  And  he  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake 
it,  and  gave  unto  them,  saofing :  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  far 
you;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me,  lAkeunse,  also,  the  cup  after 
supper,  saying :  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood,  which 
is  ihedjbr  you, 

John  6 :  53 — 56.  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them :  Verily,  verify  I  say 
wUo  you,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  have  fw  life  in  you.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  amd  drinketh 
my  blood,  hath  etemalUfe;  and  IwiUraise  him  up  at  the  last  day. 
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fkff-  my  flesh  is  tmeat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed   He  that 
eateth  tny  flesh  cmd  drinketh  my  bloody  dvoeUeth  in  me,  and  I  in  him. 

The  words  which  I  have  last  in  order  recited  from  the  Giospel 
of  John,  i^pear  to  have  been  originally  interpreted  in  a  Uteral  man- 
ner, by  the  unbelieving  Jews  and  by  some  of  the  professed  disci- 
ples of  Jesus.  Even  many  of  the  latter,  according  to  the  narration 
of  the  evangelist  (6 :  60),  when  they  heard  the  words  of  Jesus, 
said :  ''  This  is  a  hard  saying ;  who  can  hear  it?"  By  a  hard  say- 
ing, they  meant  either  a  saying  which  >va8  unintelligible  to  them, 
or  one  tiiat  was  disagreeable  and  offensive  to  their  views  and 
feelings.  Expositors  are  divided  in  opinion,  respecting  which  of 
these  meanings  should  be  here  put  upon  the  word  hard  {uxXt^gog). 
But  the  preceding  context  seems  to  me  to  settle  this  question. 
When  Jesus  said :  ''  The  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh," 
and,  "  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  forever,"  (v.  51), 
**  the  Jews  strove  among  themselves,  saying :  How  can  this  man 
give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  T'  Now  the  idea  of  eating  human  flesh 
was  so  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  Jews,  that  they  could  attach  to 
the  words  of  Jesus  no  intelligible  meaning,  so  long  as  they  as- 
signed to  them  a  li^a/ sense  ;  of  a  jptfitua^  meaning  they  had  no 
proper  conception.  And  like  to  them  were  the  murmuring  disciples 
of  Jesus,  who,  after  the  words  dted  in  our  text  were  spoken,  ex- 
daimed:  "  This  is  a  haid  saying ;  who  can  hear  itT  (v.  60).  In 
other  words :  '  Who  can  understand  such  declareUions  respecting 
eating  human  flesh  and  drinking  human  blood  ?  They  are  both 
unintelligible  and  ofllensive.    We  do  not  like  to  hear  thent' 

Hie  answer  of  Jesus  to  this  expression  of  incredulity  and  of- 
fence, is  such  a  <me  as  ought  to  have  been  kept  in  mind,  pcm* 
dered  upon,  well-understood,  and  thoroughly  believed,  in  every 
age  of  the  church.  It  runs  thus :  *'  Doth  this  ofiend  you  ?  What 
and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up  where  he  was  be- 
fore ?  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  noth- 
ing :  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  ^nrii  and  they  are 
U^"  (vs.  62,  63) .  In  other  words :  '  Are  ye  now  stumbled  and 
ofiended  with  my  declarations  respecting  eating  my  flesh  and 
drinking  my  blood?  You  wfll  see  all  this  made  plain  hereafter. 
When  the  Son  of  Man  has  ascended  up  to  heaven,  where  he  was 
before  his  incarnation,  and  his  bodikf  presence  is  wholly  withdrawn 
fiom  you,  then  will  it  be  very  plain,  that  my  words  are  not  to  have 
a  literal  sense  given  to  them.  It  is  only  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth ; 
flesh,  ao  such,  is  of  no  moral  profit  or  avail  The  words  that  I 
10« 
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speak  to  you  are  designed  to  produce  a  spiritual  and  life-giving 
influence.  This  is  the  true  meaning  to  be  attached  to  what  I  have 
said.  When  I  speak  of  eating  my  flesh  and  drinking  my  bloody  I 
mean  that  a  spiritual  communion  with  me,  and  a  spiritual  and 
life-giving  participation  of  the  graces  which  I  bestow,  are  abso- 
Intely  necessary  to  future  and  eternal  life  and  happiness.  It  is 
merely  because  you  have  unbeheving  hearts,  that  you  do  not  un- 
derstand what  I  say,  and  give  it  the  credit  which  is  due.' 

It  will  easily  be  believed,  that  all  expositors  are  not  united  in 
their  views  and  explanations  of  the  passage  now  under  consider- 
ation. Those  who  maintain  the  actual  bodily  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  refer  tiie  whole  of  the  pas- 
sage to  this ;  and  they  suppose,  that  Jesus  meant  to  afiirm  the 
same  sentiment  by  it,  which  he  has  affirmed  in  his  declarations  at 
the  holy  supper,  when  he  said :  This  is  my  body,  and  This  is  my 
blood.  Li  other  words;  they  interpret  both  passages  so  as  to 
make  them  affirm  the  real  and  actual  presence  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  in  the  elements  of  the  eucharist,  and  also  by  implication 
to  mean,  that  the  partakers  of  these  elements  do  actuaUy  and  sub- 
stantially participate  of  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ 

Whatever,  now,  may  be  true  of  the  Saviour's  declarations  at  the 
institution  of  the  euchaiist,  I  cannot  but  remark,  for  the  present, 
that  the  passage  in  John  vL  seems  to  be  quite  inappropriately  re- 
ferred to  the  same  occasion.  As  yet,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  did  not 
know,  at  any  mte  did  not  believe,  anything  respecting  his  suffisr- 
ings  and  violent  death.  They  knew  as  yet  notldng  of  such  an  in- 
stitution as  the  Lord's  Supper.  How  was  it  possible,  then,  if  Jesus 
spake  in  reference  to  this,  that  he  should  be  understood  by  them  ? 
Considered  in  this  light,  it  would  have  truly  been  a  hard  saying  to 
them.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  when  Jesus  speaks,  in 
John  vi.,  of  eating  his  flesh,  and  drinking  his  blood,  he  says  no- 
thing at  all  of  his  violent  death,  by  which  his  body  was  to  be 
broken  and  his  blood  shed,  nor  of  their  eating  his  flesh  and  drink- 
ing his  blood  in  remembrance  or  commemoration  of  such  a  death. 
He  tells  his  murmuring  disciples,  that  his  words  are  spirit  and  life^ 
i  e.  of  a  spiritual  and  life-giving  nature.  And  the  Ufe  in  question 
does  not  mean  tempoml  or  physical  life,  but  the  everlasting  Ufe 
which  Jesus  had  often  said,  in  his  preceding  discourse,  would  be 
consequent  upon  eating  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven. 
He  had  also  said,  that  "  the  bread,  which  he  would  give  for  the 
life  of  the  world,  was  his  flesh ;"  in  other  words,  he  had  intimated, 
that  he  would  devote  his  body  to  sufieriug  and  death,  in  order  that 
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everlasting  life  might  be  given  to  a  perishing  world.  It  is  a  spir'' 
ituol  understanding  and  belief  of  these  declarations,  which  is  life- 
giving.  It  is  a  spiritual  reception  of  Christ  as  our  passover  sac* 
rificed  for  us,  a  spiritual  reception  of  the  truth  that  Christ's  body 
was  broken  and  blood  poured  out,  and  this  only,  which  can  give 
us  any  title  to  everiasting  Ufe.  ''  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing." 
Even  tiie  advocates  of  the  UteraL  sense  of  the  words  under  con- 
sideiation  concede,  that  there  must  be  fakh  and  repentance  i^ 
Older  to  maiLe  the  sacrament  spiritually  profitable ;  yea,  that  with- 
out these  an  unworthy  partaker  only  eats  and  drinks  judgment  or 
condemnation  to  himself 

It  is  at  most,  then,  only  to  the  general  truth,  that  Christ  was  to 
give  himself  as  an  offering  for  the  sins  of  men,  that  the  declam- 
tions  in  John  vi  can  be  referred.  But  there  was,  at  the  time 
when  these  declarations  were  uttered,  neither  bread  nor  wine  be- 
fore the  Saviour  and  his  disciples.  Of  course  when  he  spoke  of 
eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  this  could  have  had  no  ref- 
erence to  the  sacramental  elements  of  bread  and  wine.  Much  less 
ean  it  with  any  propriety  be  considered  as  asserting,  that  they  be- 
come his  actual  body  and  blood.  The  true  meaning,  as  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show,  is  something  quite  diverse  from  this.  Of  course, 
those  who  appeal  to  John  vi,  and  specially  (as  they  are  wont)  to 
that  part  of  it  which  I  have  cited  above,  have  no  good  exegeti- 
cal  grounds  to  justify  such  an  appeal.  If  the  doctrine  of  trang-^ 
tubstOfUiaitUmf  or  of  c<msyhstantiationt  be  true,  it  must  be  gathered 
only  and  merely  from  the  declarations  of  Jesus  at  the  last  Supper. 
In  fact,  the  more  considerate  among  the  advocates  of  these  doc- 
trines have  been  ready  to  acknowledge  this ;  and  indeed,  some  of 
them  have  frequenUy  avowed  it 

Let  us  come,  then,  after  this  examination  of  the  passage  in 
John  so  of\en  cited  and  so  much  rehed  on,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  declarations  made  by  Jesus  at  the  last  Supper. 

It  is  a  remarkable,  yet  by  no  means  a  singular  fact,  that  of  the 
four  sacred  writers  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  these  de- 
clarations, no  two  of  them  are  perfectiy  agreed  as  to  the  wards 
which  were  spoken.  The  record  of  Matthew  runs  thus :  "  Jesus 
took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples, 
and  said :  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body.  And  he  took  the  cup,  and 
gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying:  Drink  ye  all  of  it;  for 
this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament  which  is  shed  for  many, 
for  the  remission  of  sins ;"  Matt  26 :  26 — ^28.  Mark  comes  the 
nearest  to  this  account  of  what  was  spoken,  but  differs  in  some 
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Hiinute  particulars.  His  words  are :  **  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed, 
and  brake  it,  and  gave  to  them,  and  said :  T^e,  eat;  this  is  my 
body.  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks  he 
gave  it  to  them,  and  they  all  drank  of  it  And  he  said  unto  them : 
This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many." 
Mark  14:  2^— 24. 

The  most  considerable  discrepancies  between  the  two  Evange- 
lists here  are,  that  Matthew  inserts  the  words :  "  Drink  ye  ail  of 
«r/'  which  Maik  omits ;  Matthew  also  represents  Jesus  as  saying,  in 
respect  to  his  blood :  **  Which  is  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission 
of  sins  :*'  while  Mark  omits  the  clause,  "  for  the  remission  of  sins.'* 
On  the  other  hand,  Mark  records  the  following  fact:  "  And  they 
all  drank  of  it ;"  while  Matthew  repeats  merely  the  command  to 
drink,  but  omits  to  record  the  fact  that  they  did  drink.  There  are 
other  discrepancies  in  the  (Hction  of  the  narrators ;  but  they  are 
too  minute  to  be  noticed  here. 

The  account  of  Luke,  wldch  I  have  produced  above,  near 
the  head  of  this  article,  is  of  a  somewhat  different  tenor,  as  to  the 
diction.  It  runs  thus :  "  He  took  bread,  and  brake  it,  and  gave 
unto  them,  saying :  This  is  my  body,  which  is  given  for  yoa : 
This  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  Likewise  the  cup  also,  after 
sapper,  saying :  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood, 
which  is  shed  for  you ;"  Luke  22 :  19,  20.  Both  of  the  other  evan< 
gehsts  say:  **  Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body;"  Luke  says  simply: 
"  This  is  my  body,  which  is  given  for  you."  Of  the  cup  the  two 
fiirst  evangelists  say :  **  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament ;" 
while  Luke  says :  "  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood." 
Both  the  fonner  say :  "  Which  is  shed  for  manf/ ;"  but  Luke  says : 
"  Which  is  shed  for  you"  On  the  other  hand,  Luke  says  of  the 
bread :  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me ;"  while  neither  Matthew 
nor  Mark  record  this  expression.  There  are  other  minute  differ- 
ences ;  but  to  dwell  on  these  would  be  inappropriate. 

Last  of  all,  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xi.,  differs  in  some  respects  from  all 
three  of  the  evangelists,  although  he  comes  very  near  to  Luke. 
Paul  inserts  the  words,  take^  ealy  which  Luke  omits,  but  which  the 
other  two  evangelists  record.  Paul  also  repeats  the  words :  "  This 
do  in  remembrance  of  me,"  both  after  breaking  the  bread  and  dis* 
tributing  the  cup ;  while  Matthew  and  Mark  omit  these  worcJs 
entirely,  and  Luke  has  them  only  after  the  breaking  of  the  bread. 
Besides  these,  there  are  also  other  discrepancies  in  the  diction^ 
which  are  of  a  minuter  character. 

Our  first  question  is,  In  what  are  all  the  sacred  writeis  agreed? 
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They  all  agree,  that  Jesos  said  of  the  bread :  *'  This  is  my  body;" 
two  of  them  add ;  *'  Which  is  given  for  you,"  **  Which  is  brok^i 
for  you."  Substantially  they  all  agree,  that  Jesus  said,  respecting 
the  cup :  "  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,"  or,  as  Luke 
and  Piul  express  it :  "  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my 
blood."  I  take  both  of  these  expressions  to  be  essentially  equiva- 
lent; for  both  declare  the  fact,  that  the  New  Testament  or  cov* 
enant  is  consecrated  and  sanctioned  by  the  blood  of  Jesus. 

Three  of  the  witnesses  also  agree  in  relating  the  fact,  that  Je* 
SOS  said  concerning  his  blood,  that  "  it  was  shed  for  many,"  (Luke, 
^  tfou) ;  and  Matthew  adds :  "  For  the  remission  of  sins."  Paul 
does  not  record  this  last  declaration ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he 
introduces  his  account  of  the  eucharist,  and  the  connection  of  this 
with  what  he  had  before  said,  plainly  impUes  it 

Now  these  are  the  substantial  facts  of  the  case,  on  which  of 
course  all  the  others  rest,  and  around  which  they  all  cluster  and 
concentrate.  Luke  is  more  brief  than  either  of  the  others ;  and 
Matthew,  who  was  present,  at  the  first  eucharist,  is  naturally  more 
full  and  circumstantial.  There  are  no  discrepancies  here  which 
amount  to  contradictions.  The  state  of  the  case  is  simply  this, 
viz.,  that  some  have  related  attending  circumstances  or  concomi- 
tant words,  which  others  have  omitted.  I  have  not  unfrequently 
met  with  the  suggestion,  that  the  differences  in  this  case  amount 
to  an  important  discrepancy  or  virtual  contradiction.  I  cannot 
accede  to  such  a  view  of  the  subject  Here  are  four  independent 
witnesses,  and  each  tells  the  story  for  himself,  or  in  his  own  way. 
Now  it  happens,  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  that  four  different 
and  independent  men  never  tell  a  story,  or  give  a  particular  ac- 
count of  any  matter,  in  the  same  identical  words,  or  with  a  repe- 
tition of  minute  circumstances  in  all  respects  the  same.  Such 
testimony,  if  it  could  be  found,  woald  be  regarded  in  no  other 
light  than  as  a  matter  of  mere  collusion  and  concert  between 
the  naimtots,  and  would  consequently  lose  its  credibility.  And 
so  the  Spirit  of  God  heis  ordered  it  in  the  present  case.  Each  of 
the  narrators  preserves  his  own  personal  characteristics,  his  own 
style,  hia  own  views ;  each  has  inserted  something  omitted  by 
the  others,  and  omitted  something  inserted  by  them ;  and  yet 
there  is  a  hannony  of  method,  in  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  all 
the  essential  facts  of  the  case,  which  is  unusual  even  in  the  evan- 
gelists themselves,  at  least  it  is  unusual  on  many  occasions. 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  illustrate  and  confirm  this,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  perplexity  of  scrupulous  readers  of  the  Gospels, 
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when  they  become  distinctly  aware  of  this  matter,  and  have  never 
exercised  their  minds  upon  such  subjects.  I  will  do  it  as  briefly 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  object  in  view  will  permit,  and 
merely  for  the  sake  of  reheving  their  perplexity,  if  it  be  in  my 
power. 

Passing  the  fact,  that  Luke  only,  of  all  the  evangelists,  has  giv- 
en a  circumstantial  account  of  the  annunciation  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  the  virgin  Mary  by  Gabriel,  and  of  other  interesting  oc- 
currences which  were  consequent  upon  it,  we  will  stop  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  history  of  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness.  Meu^l 
simply  adverts  to  it  in  a  single  verse,  as  a  matter  of  fact  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  devote,  respectively,  a  whole  paragraph  to  the 
narration  of  it  Substantially  these  two  evangehsts  agree ;  but  in 
the  order  of  events  they  difier.  Luke  presents  the  temptation  on 
the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  as  the  last  of  the  three ;  Matthew  pre- 
sents it  as  the  second  in  order. 

So  in  respect  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Only  two  evan- 
gelists have  recorded  or  mentioned  it,  viz.  Matthew  and  Luke. 
But  Luke  has  not  recorded  more  than  one  third  part  of  what  Mat- 
thew exhibits ;  and  some  of  this  is  in  a  different  order,  and  is  cloth- 
ed with  a  diction  quite  diverse.  Matthew  was  present  when  the 
discourse  was  delivered,  and  would  naturally  be  more  circumstan- 
tial in  his  nanration ;  Luke  gathered  his  information,  as  he  teUs  us 
in  the  preface  to  his  Gospel,  from  eye  and  ear-witnesses. 

It  were  easy  to  go  on  through  the  whole  of  the  Gospels,  and 
find,  almost  every  where,  more  or  less  like  the  discrepancies  just 
presented.  But  the  nature  of  the  present  occasion  forbids  me  to 
do  it  I  will  only  advert  to  one  or  two  minute  circumstances,  in 
respect  to  different  modes  of  narmtion,  which  are  of  a  somewhat 
striking  nature. 

After  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  there  came  a  voice  from  heaven, 
saying:  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  lam  well  pleased." 
Three  evangelists  tell  the  story ;  but  neither  of  the  three  relates, 
in  all  respects,  the  same  words  as  the  others,  as  being  spoken 
from  heaven.  The  occurrence  was  so  striking  and  remarkable, 
and  the  words  so  few,  that  one  is  moved  at  first  to  wonder  how 
the  identical  expressions  could  ever  be  forgotten  or  in  any  respect 
changed. 

More  remarkable  still  is  another  narmtion  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. I  refer  to  the  inscription  which  Pilate  put  upon  the  cross  of 
Jesus.  Mark  says  simply :  "  The  King  of  the  Jews  "  all  the 
others  are  more  circumstantial,  and  introduce  other  designations 
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of  the  sufierer.  Yet  no  one  of  all  four  gives  us  the  inscription  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  his  associates  give  it 

If  one  were  to  follow  the  Gospels  critically  and  minutely  through, 
he  would  find  on  every  page  of  them  more  or  less  of  the  same 
character,  in  regaid  to  the  modes  of  narration.  With  all  the  points 
of  resemblance  in  these  compositions,  (and  these  are  exceedingly 
numerous),  the  points  of  diversity  in  respect  to  diction  and  mode 
of  narration,  are  almost  of  equal  amount  How  few  readers  there 
are,  who  examine  into  such  matters,  or  have  any  accurate  know- 
ledge of  them,  is  evident  enough  from  the  fact,  that  the  bare  men- 
tion of  these  things  is  wont  to  surprise  and  even  to  shock  them, 
and  they  are  prone  to  look  upon  the  man  who  tells  them  of  such 
fiBLcts,  as  loving  mther  to  read  the  Gospels  with  prying  and  skepti- 
cal eyes,  than  to  read  them  with  a  humble  and  beheving  temper. 
'  It  is  enough,'  they  exclaim, '  simply  to  beheve  what  is  said,  with- 
out inquiring  how  it  is  said,  or  what  difficulties  may  possibly  arise 
from  minute  attention  to  matters  of  diction  and  critical  comparison 
of  them' 

I  give  such  persons  credit  for  meaning  well  Yet  I  could  hard- 
ly class  them  with  those  noble  Beraeans,  who  are  immortalized 
by  the  sacred  historian,  because  they  searched  the  Scriptures 
daily,  in  order  to  put  to  the  test  the  preaching  of  F&ul  and  Silas. 
*  Why !  one  might  say,  could  they  not  believe  P&ul  at  once,  with- 
out a  moment's  investigation  or  inquiry  ?  Is  not  ready  and  im- 
plicit faith  the  very  best  of  all  faith  V  And  yet  it  would  seem 
that  Luke  thought  otherwise*  for  he  records  two  things  of  these 
same  Beraeans ;  the  first,  that  they  received  the  word  with  all 
readiness;  the  second,  that  they  exhibited  this  readiness  then, 
and  only  then,  when  by  searching  the  Scriptures  they  had  foimd 
to  be  true  what  F&ul  and  Silas  had  announced. 

Put  now  the  case,  that  all  Christians  should  read  the  Gospels 
merely  in  the  manner  which  some  contend  for.  Infidels  and 
latitudinarians  do,  and  will,  also  read  them.  The  diversities  in 
question  are  affirmed  by  them  to  amount  to  cofitrctdictiom, 
Strauss's  book,  which  has  roused  up  all  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  even  the  isles  of  the  sea,  and  set  the  mass  of  men  to  wondering 
at  the  Gospels,  or  doubting  about  them,  is  built  almost  exclusive- 
ly and  entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  frequentiy  apparent  disagree- 
ments of  the  Gospels.  Happy  the  man,  you  may  say,  who  knows 
nothing  about  such'  matters !  And  so  would  I  say,  with  all  my 
heart,  if  I  thought  the  times  would  let  such  men  remain  peaceful 
in  their  happy  ignorance  of  such  matters.  But  what  shall  be  done, 
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when  a  learned  and  subtle  advocate  of  neological  views  assails 
them  by  producing  his  donbts  and  difficulties  ?  Christians  of  this 
cast  are,  in  such  a  case,  absolutely  unanned  and  defenceless.  If 
they  do  not  fall  in  the  contest,  they  wiU  be  covered  with  wounds 
that  are  many  and  deep.  That  ^ey  are  soon  to  meet  with  at- 
tacks of  this  nature,  is  quite  manifest  from  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  the  publications  in  English  of  works  bearing  the  character  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  May  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  eom- 
passionate  and  defend  them,  when  the  day  of  trial  comes ! 

Most  of  my  readers  are  called  by  duty  to  Imow  something  of 
the  difficulties  to  which  I  have  been  adverting.  Such  difficulties 
run  through  all  the  Gospels.  Nay,  the  Gospel  of  John  is  so  en- 
tirely different  from  all  the  others,  that  there  is  scarcely  anything 
in  it  in  common  with  the  otJiers,  except  the  account  of  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ  Not  a  word  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  in 
the  record  of  this  beloved  disciple ;  no  account  even  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  whidi  is  very  remarkable,  inasmuch 
as  John  has  given  altogether  a  more  circumstantial  account  of 
Jesus'  actions  and  words  near  the  close  of  his  life,  than  any  other 
evangelist  How  could  the  disciple  who  leaned  on  Jesus'  bosom, 
(Hnit  such  a  deeply  interesting  transaction  ? 

All  these  views  and  suggesti<ms,  as  any  one  will  easily  perceive, 
have  a  bearing  on  the  different  accounts  given  by  the  other  sacred 
writers,  of  what  was  said  and  done  at  the  institution  of  the  eu- 
charist  We  have  seen  the  discrepancy  that  exists  anK»ig  these 
accounts.  We  have  seen,  or  at  any  rate  we  may  by  examinatioci 
see,  that  these  discrepancies  do  not  amount  to  any  contradiction. 
Each  writer  has  presented  things  deemed  important  by  himself. 
Each  one  has  looked  with  his  own  individual  eye  upon  ^e  scene, 
and  presented  us  with  what  struck  him  most  forcibly.  In  this 
way  we  have  a  more  complete  view  of  the  original,  than  any  one 
single  portrait  could  well  give.  All  the  circumstances,  as  they 
now  are,  are  perfectly  natural,  and  have  therefore  the  stamp  of 
genuineness.  But  if  all  the  accounts  were  run  in  one  and  the 
same  mould,  every  wary  and  critical  reader  would  of  course  sus- 
pect colkision  and  copying  among  the  writers.  The  credit  of  the 
whole  would  then  vanish,  or  be  substantially  injured.  NoWy  the 
witnesses  are  evidently  independent,  and  do  not  copy  after  one 
another.  Their  diversity  is  an  ample  pledge  of  this.  So  has  an 
all-wise  Providence  ordered  the  manner  of  the  narrations,  that 
unbelievers  cannot  say  with  truth :    Here  is  collusion  and  copying. 

Let  us  advert  for  one  moment  to  other  records  of  interesting 
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persons  and  transactions,  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  our  minds  that 
we  are  making  a  proper  estimate  of  this  matter.  Plato  and  Xeno- 
phon  have  both  given  an  account  of  Socrates'  apology  or  defence 
before  his  judges.  Yet,  while  they  substantially  agree,  how  dif- 
ferent is  the  costume  and  the  back-ground  of  each  picture !  So  is 
it  also  with  Xenophon's  picture  of  Socrates'  teaching  and  doC'^ 
trines,  as  exhibited  in  his  Memorabilia,  in  comparison  with  Plato's 
exhibition  of  the  same  in  his  dialogues. 

I  might  say  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Michael  Angelo,  and  other 
painters,  that  they  have  each  and  all  sought  to  give  us  some  ade- 
quate view  of  the  person  of  Jesus.  But  one  has  presented  him,  at 
his  baptism ;  another,  in  the  wilderness  as  tempted ;  another,  on 
the  mount  of  transfiguration ;  another,  as  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
high-priest,  and  at  the  bax  of  Pilate ;  another,  as  on  his  way  to  cru- 
cifixion ;  another,  as  nailed  to  the  cross ;  another,  as  lying  in  the 
sepulchre;  another,  as  risen  triumphant  from  the  grave;  and  an- 
other, as  ascending  to  heaven.  Now  how  could  any  one  picture  of 
Jesus  exhibit  him  in  all  these  attitudes  and  circumstances  ?  That 
was  impossible.  Why  then  should  we  expect,  that  any  one  evan- 
gelist, and  each  one,  would  give  all  the  actions  and  words  of  Je- 
sus ?  John  tells  us  that  the  world  would  not  contain  the  books,  if 
all  were  written  out  which  Christ  had  said  and  done.  What  pro- 
priety or  fairness  is  there,  then,  in  accusing  the  evangelists  and 
Paul  of  contradicting  each  other,  and  disagreeing  with  each  other, 
in  the  history  of  the  eucharist?  Does  the  painter  who  draws 
Christ  in  one  particular  attitude,  contreuiict  another,  who  has  thrown 
other  and  difierent  circumstances  into  the  back-ground  of  his  pic- 
tnrc,  although  his  chief  design  is  to  exhibit  the  same  attitude  ?  I 
trow  not  Paul  then  does  not  contradict  Mark,  nor  Matthew,  nor 
Luke,  because  he  dififera  in  circmnstantiality  from  each  and  all  of 
them.  And  when  this  is  once  fully  conceded,  and  placed  in  its 
proper  position,  most  of  the  difficulties  about  this  matter  would 
seem  to  be  at  a  reasonable  end. 

One  general  result  of  minute  comparisons  of  the  gospel  narra- 
tions must  inevitably  be  this,  viz.,  that  it  is  not  probable,  that  ei-, 
ther  of  the  evangeUsts  have,  in  all  cases,  or  perhaps  in  any,  given 
us  the  exact,  identical  words  of  Christ  But  the  leading  sense  of  his 
words  each  has  given  us  in  his  own  way.  Now  fourteen  centu- 
ries ago  Jerome  said,  that '  the  Scripture  is  in  the  nut,  not  in  the 
shell ;  it  is  the  fruit,  and  not  the  rind ;  the  sense  and  meaning  is 
the  true  word  of  God,  and  the  diction  is  nothing  more  than  the 
costume.'  Well  understood  and  skilMly  applied,  this  is  not  only 
Vol.  1  No.  1.  11 
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good  sense,  but  troth  exceedingly  important  Even  dvil  jurists 
have  a  maxim  which  they  often  appeal  to  and  apply :  He  who  sticks 
in  the  letter  sticks  m  the  haark.  (  Qui  haeret  in  Utera,  haeret  in  cortice. ) 

Of  the  identical  words  employed  by  Jesus  on  any  occasion  we 
cannot  be  sure,  unless  there  is  a  complete  agreement  among  all 
the  narmtors.  The  real  and  substantial  meaning  of  what  he  said, 
is  quite  another  matter. 

In  the  case  before  us,  however,  we  have  seen,  that  as  to  the 
words :  "  This  is  my  body ;  this  is  my  blood,"  there  is  an  entire 
accord  among  all  the  narrators.  The  meaning  of  these  words,  then, 
becomes  an  object  of  great  interest  and  importance.  Our  main 
object  is  to  investigate  it 

}  3.  Is  THE  Opinion  op  the  Fathers  authoritative  ? 

I  never  expected,  until  recently,  to  see  the  day,  when,  among 
EngUsh  and  American  Protestants,  there  would  be  a  contention, 
whether  the  Saviours  words  at  the  original  eucharist  were  to  be 
literally  or  figuratively  interpreted,  when  he  said,  in  respect  to  the 
bread  before  him :  "  This  is  my  body,"  and  of  the  wine :  **  This  is 
my  blood."  But  I  have  Uved  to  see  such  a  day,  to  my  undissem- 
bled  astonishment  I  knew  well,  indeed,  that  multitudes  who 
have  borne  and  bear  the  Christian  name,  had  interpreted  the 
words  just  quoted  in  a  hteral  manner.  But  their  minds  had  been 
prepared  for  this,  by  what  I  believe  to  be  an  extravagant  reve- 
rence for  antiquity,  that  is,  for  the  Christian  fathers  of  ancient 
days,  and  for  the  subUe  reasonings  of  the  schoolmen  during  the 
dark  ages.  But  among  Protestants  of  England  and  America,  that 
the  question  should  arise,  and  be  seriously  debated  once  more, 
whether  transubstantiation  or  consubstantiation  be  not  after  all  a 
verity  of  the  Gospel,  is  more  than  I  had  ever  anticipated  in  any 
measure.  Yet  such  a  time  has  actually  come.  We  have  not  only 
side-long  hints  and  glances  at  such  doctrines,  but  from  high  places 
in  Protestant  and  Christian  England  we  have  an  open  avowal  of 
them.  The  echo  has  reached  across  the  AUantic,  and,  as  is  not 
unusual  in  many  cases,  is  louder,  or  threatens  to  be  louder,  than 
the  original  sound.  Indeed,  in  the  pubhshed  sermon  of  Dr.  Pu- 
sey,  in  relation  to  the  subject  before  us,  I  find  but  a  feeble  report 
of  the  matter.  It  is  made  up,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  string  of  cita- 
tions fix)m  the  New  Testament,  in  respect  to  each  and  all  of  which, 
the  writer  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  hteral  sense  of  the  pas- 
sages quoted  is  the  only  sense  of  which  they  are  fairiy  capable ; 
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and,  in  the  second  place,  it  consists  of  a  like  series  of  quotations 
fiom  the  Christian  fathers,  on  which  the  preacher  puts  the  same 
gloss.  Any  and  every  Bomish  treatise  on  the  sacrament,  of  any 
celebrity,  would  easily  furnish  the  matter  for  such  a  sermon;  and 
httle  more  is  in  fact  done  by  the  writer,  than  to  copy  out  what  he 
had  found  already  prepared  and  made  quite  ready  to  his  hand. 

As  to  those  in  our  own  country,  who  reecho  such  declarations 
as  that  sermon  contains,  without  any  effort  to  distinguish  between 
the  fi^wraJtwe  and  the  literal^  I  must  say,  at  least,  what  I  have  al« 
ready  said  of  anotlier  class  of  persons,  that  they  seem  not  very 
much  to  resemble  those  noble  Bereans,  who  were  wont,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  own  judgment,  to  put  the  preaching  of  Paul  and 
Silas  to  the  test  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  always  easier,  as  we  all 
know,  to  believe  and  assert,  than  it  is  to  examine  and  prove.  And 
when  the  expediency  of  such  a  method  of  forming  religious  senti- 
ment comes  to  be  questioned,  then  a  defence  of  this  sluggish- 
ness is  usually  ready  and  near  at  hand.  This  is,  that  all  who  do 
not  believe  with  such  persons,  are  skeptical,  proud  of  their  own 
reason,  and  prone  to  make  religion  more  a  matter  that  pertains  to 
the  intellect  than  to  the  heart  So,  with  them  it  is  not  only  a 
merit  to  beheve  in  the  hteral  sense  of  scripture-declarations  and 
of  the  assertions  of  the  fathers ;  but  the  more  difficult  and  im- 
probable this  sense  is,  the  greater  and  more  meritorious,  in  their 
view,  would  appear  to  be  the  faith  which  gives  credit  to  it  What 
merit,  they  would  seem  to  ask,  in  believing  where  all  is  plain  and 
certain  ?  But  when  you  beheve  a  thing  incredible  or  impossible, 
it  shows  that  you  have  a  strong  and  operative  faith.  It  was  in 
such  a  way,  that  TertulUan  came  to  his  famous  Credo  qum  imr 
possibUe  est ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  he  has  come,  with  many,  to 
be  regarded  on  this  very  account  as  having  a  claim  to  be  ceiled 
a  second  Father  of  the  failhfuL 

In  a  broad  survey  of  the  question  before  us,  we  are  first  of  all 
cast  necessarily  upon  the  inquiry :  Hmv  much  is  due  to  the  opinion 
of  the  cmdent  CkristUm  fathers  1  Then  follows  of  course  the  ques- 
tion :   What  was  that  opinion  1 

It  were  easier,  in  some  respects,  to  write  a  book  on  each  of  these 
questions,  than  to  give  such  a  summary  as  is  adapted  to  our  pres- 
ent purposes.  I  must  not  occupy  much  time  with  either  of  these 
questions.  Yet,  if  I  do  anything  to  the  purpose  in  the  way  of 
answering  either,  I  must  say  so  much  as  will  enable  my  readers 
to  rest  their  opinion  on  arguments  and  facts,  rather  than  on  any 
assertions  that  I  may  make. 
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The  first  question  need  not  detain  us  long.  It  stands  thus : 
i^  fomdng  our  views  of  reUgiaus  truth,  how  much  is  due  to  the 
opimon  of  the  cmdent  Christian  fathers  ? 

"  All  Scripture,"  says  Paul,  "  is  given  by  inspiration  op 
God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  imto  all  good  works."  (2  Tim.  3:  16,  17). 
Now  here  is  a  plain  and  unequivocal  assertion,  that  the  Scripture 
is  sufficient  for  all  that  is  needed  in  relation  to  doctrine  or  practice. 
The  man  of  God,  that  is  the  Christian,  may  he  perfect  by  what  is 
revealed  in  Scripture ;  in  other  words,  he  may  be  raised  to  the 
highest  attainments  in  faith  and  holiness,  by  means  of  the  Scrip- 
ture ;  he  may,  moreover,  be  thorough^  furnished  unto  aU  good 
works.  He  needs  no  canons  of  councils ;  no  books  of  discipline 
exhibiting  the  commandments  and  inventions  of  men;  no  vision- 
ary speculations  and  phantasies  of  ascetics ;  to  make  him  thorough- 
hf  furnished — furnished  not  only  for  this  or  that  good  work,  but  for 
eUl  good  works. 

So  wrote  and  said  Paul,  before  any  ascetic  had  risen  up  in  the 
church,  to  trouble  and  perplex  it  willi  dreamy  conceits  about  the 
means  of  sanctification  and  high  Christian  attainments;  or  at 
least,  before  there  was  any  considerable  efibrt  made  by  men  <^ 
this  class.  This  apostle  does  indeed  once  recognize  the  existence 
of  such  men  in  one  church,  viz.  that  at  Colosse.  To  those  in  this 
church  who  were  in  danger  of  hearkening  to  such  ill-grounded 
and  superstitious  opinions  and  conceits,  he  says :  "  If  ye  be  dead 
with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  why,  as  though  liv- 
ing in  the  world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances,  (Touch not,  taste 
not,  handle  not ;  which  all  are  to  perish  with  the  using),  after  the 
commandments  and  doctrines  of  men?  Which  things,  indeed, 
have  a  show  of  wisdom  in  will- worship,  and  humility,  and  neg- 
lecting the  body,  not  in  any  honour  to  the  satisfying  of  the  flesh/' 
or,  as  the  last  two  clauses  should  rather  be  translated  or  para- 
phrased :  '  Neglecting  the  body  by  withholding  due  sustenance 
for  it ;  and  even  this  for  the  gmtification  of  carnal  wishes.'  The 
apostle  tells  the  Colossians  plainly,  that  by  a  solicitous  attention 
to  such  matters,  they  would  be  beguiled  of  their  true  Christian  re- 
ward in  heaven. 

I  ask  now  whether  all  or  any  of  the  so-called  Christian  fatiiers, 
from  Clement  of  Rome  down  to  the  latest  writer  who  is  reckoned 
among  them,  were  inspired  men  ?  All  antiquity  said  Nat  ;  the 
middle  ages,  even,  said  Nay  ;  modem  times  and  the  present  day 
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are  compelled  to  say  Nat.  Their  writings  then  are  not  Scripturk  ; 
for  all  Scripture  is  inspired  They  are  not  infallible,  then.  Even 
the  most  strenuous  Bomanist  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  this. 
So  fkr  as  they  agree  with  the  Scriptures,  all  is  welL  But  when 
they  difier  from  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  Scripture, 
what  is  then  to  be  done  ? 

That  they  do  difier  in  some  cases ;  that  even  all  of  them  whose 
writings  amount  to  any  thing  considemble,  do  sometimes  di^er ; 
will  not  be  denied  by  any  fair-minded  man  of  any  party,  who  is 
familiar  with  their  writings.  I  go  further.  I  venture  to  say  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  and  to  challenge  refutation  when  I  say, 
that  there  is  not  one  considemble  writer  among  them  all,  who 
does  not  exhibit  some  weak  spots,  discrepancies,  contradictions 
either  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  rational  views  of  things,  contradic- 
tions even  of  himself  There  is  not  one  of  them  in  whom  may 
not  be  found  incongruities,  uncomelinesses,  superstitious  views, 
occasional  weak  credulity,  and  puerilities  that  would  now  be  re- 
garded by  us  as  very  strange,  even  among  the  larger  children  of 
a  Sabbath-school.  Many  of  their  gems,  even,  axe  incrusted  with 
crude  and  shapeless  substances ;  and  not  imfrequently,  when  one 
finds  them,  he  is  obliged  to  pick  them  out  as  it  were  from  a  dung- 
hill 

It  answers  no  purpose  to  reply  to  these  assertions  by  lifling  up 
both  hands,  and  exclaiming,  with  elongated  visage  and  the  as" 
sumption  of  holy  horror,  against  the  impiety  of  such  suggestions. 
I  repeat  it,  that  I  have  told  the  simple  truth ;  and  that  if  time  and 
place  permitted,  and  life  were  long  enough  to  complete  the  task, 
more  or  less  of  what  I  have  said  could  be  easily  made  out  as  a 
matter  of  fact  fiom  every  considerable  father,  and  in  most  cases 
all  that  I  have  said  could  be  fully  applied  to  each  of  the  patristi- 
cal  works  now  extant,  No  person  who  is  familiar  with  these 
writings,  will  venture  to  contradict  me,  unless  he  has  a  sinister  or 
party  purpose  in  view. 

When  I  say  all  this,  I  say  it  with  no  design  to  dishonour  or  de- 
grade the  Fathers.  I  have  no  feelings  towards  them  which  could 
lead  me  to  form  such  a  design.  I  respect  the  piety  of  most  of 
theuL  Many  excellent,  yea  invaluable  things  they  have  said. 
Their  testimony  to  facts,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  is  of  indispensa- 
ble and  inestimable  value.  Some  of  them,  also,  were  tnily  great 
men,  considering  the  time  and  the  circumstances  in  and  imder 
which  they  lived.  Any  man,  who  can  treat  them  in  mass  with 
11* 
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ridicule  and  oontempt,  shows  only  that  he  is  himself  an  ignoia- 
mis  or  a  slanderer. 

But  still,  they  were  not  only  men  who  might  err,  but  m^i  who 
did  oflen  err.  They  all  had  more  or  less  of  superstition.  Their 
interpretations  of  the  Scripture,  with  few  exceptions,  axe  often  aA 
open  war  with  all  the  sound  principles  of  exegesis.  Their  know- 
ledge of  the  sciences  was  next  to  nothing.  Few  of  them  were 
even  well  versed  in  history.  Only  Jerome,  among  them  all, 
could  read  and  understand  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Origen  had, 
it  is  true,  a  modicum  of  Hebrew  knowledge ;  yet  it  was  worth  but 
little  for  any  critical  purposes.  Possibly  Epij^ianius,  brought  up 
in  Palestine,  might  know  something  of  Hebrew.  How  then  could 
the  Fathers  expound  to  us,  with  any  good  critical  certainty,  the 
original  Hebrew  Scriptures?  How  could  they  judge  whether 
any  translation  of  them  was  exact,  or  erroneous  ? 

These  then  are  the  guides,  whom  we  are  invited  to  place  by 
Ihe  side  of  Matthew,  and  John,  and  P&ul,  and  other  inspired 
writers.  What  certainty  can  we  attain  to,  by  following  them? 
When  they  contradict  themselves,  and  contradict  each  other, 
(and  this  they  sometimes  do),  what  is  the  poor  wanderer  to  do, 
who  has  chosen  them  for  his  guide  ? 

I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  these  questions  cannot  be  satisfacto- 
rily answered.  I  am  aware,  that  we  are  called  on  to  consider, 
that  although  no  one  of  the  Fathers  is  infallible,  in  all  cases,  yet 
there  is  among  them  a  universal  agreement  in  some  t/tmgs;  and 
that,  as  to  those  things,  there  is  good  ground  for  placing  them  by 
the  side  of  the  Scriptiues.  The  criterion  is  said  to  be :  Quod 
^vnum;  quod  semper ;  quod  idnque ;  i.  e.  what  has  been  always 
and  every  where  one  and  the  same.  But  if  we  concede  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  criterion,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  will  amount 
to  nothing.  Among  all  the  controverted  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
(and  nearly  all  have  been  controverted),  you  cannot  find  one 
which  has  not  been  either  called  in  question  by  some  of  the 
Fathers,  or  at  all  events  viewed  in  a  defective  light,  or  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  from  those  in  which  otliers  have  viewed  it  If  con- 
stant vmformity,  then,  be  the  criterion  of  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  the  Fathers,  then  is  their  cause  truly  desperate  who  make  suoh 
an  appeal.     This  uniformity  cannot  possibly  be  proved. 

But  we  are  reminded  here,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  promised 
to  the  Christian  in  every  age ;  and  therefore  of  necessity  we 
must  suppose  him  to  have  guided  the  Fathers  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  specifically  asserted  of  this  in- 
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dividual  among  them,  or  of  that,  yet  it  may  he  said  of  them  as  a 
tohole. 

In  reply  to  this  I  have  to  say,  first,  that  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  must  not  apply  such  a  principle  to  the  Christians  in  the  dark 
ages,  and  in  the  present  age,  as  well  as  to  ancient  times.  The 
moment  we  admit  this  latter  position,  (and  how  can  the  ohjector 
refuse  to  admit  it  ?)  all  preeminence  of  the  Fathers  ceases ;  un- 
less indeed  they  are  entitled  to  one  for  superior  learning  and 
ability.  But  this  will  not  be  seriously  contended  for,  by  any  well* 
informed  man.  Ilien  as  to  the  assertion,  that  as  a  whole  they 
must  have  been  guided  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  are  obhged  to  concede  that  each  individual  of  this 
whole  has  been  liable  to  err,  and  has  actually  erred ;  I  know  not 
how  we  shall  make  the  whole  to  be  of  a  quality  altogether  differ- 
ent from  the  qualities  of  each  of  its  component  parts.  Infallible 
no  individual  was ;  how  then  could  the  sum  of  the  same  individ- 
uals be  infallible  ? 

Besides,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  specifically  promised  to  the 
individuals  who  compose  the  corps  of  the  Fathers.  It  is  promised 
to  the  Ckmrch,  God  always  has  had  a  true  Church  in  the  world. 
But  even  to  them  the  Spirit  is  not  promised,  in  such  a  sense  as 
to  make  them  inspired  and  infallible  in  their  writings.  The  best 
of  men,  when  uninspired,  have  always  fallen  into  s(Hne  enors, 
and  cherished  some  notions  not  taught  in  the  Bible.  Did  we 
know  for  certainty  who  the  true  Chiuch  axe  and  always  have 
been,  we  could  not  even  then  look  to  them  as  infaUible  in  all 
matters  of  sentimeilt  The  most  that  we  can  truly  say,  is,  that 
all  truth  essential  to  salvation  will  be  known  and  acknowledged 
by  the  true  Church,  whenever  or  wherever  it  exists.  But  after 
ell,  some  chaff  may  be  and  is  mingled  with  the  wheat 

It  is  out  of  all  question,  then,  to  place  any  urmispired  men  by 
the  side  of  inspired  ones,  and  to  make  them  of  equal  authority,  cor 
to  regard  them  as  entitled  to  impUcit  credit,  without  any  further 
examination  than  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  decide  what  their 
meaning  is.  We  must  fall  back  on  another  position,  and  take 
our  place  with  those  who  have  said :  '*  The  Law  of  the  Lord  is 
perfect,  converting  the  soul;"  "the  GSospc/ is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation." 
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♦  4.  Historical  View  op  Opinion  in  the  Churches  at  present, 
AND  IN  Modern  Times. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  question :  WhaZ  was  the  opimon 
of  the  {mcierU  Fathers,  in  respect  to  the  tneamng  of  the  consecrating 
sacramcfital  words  ? 

Before  I  proceed,  however,  to  the  immediate  digcussion  of  this 
question,  I  must  solicit  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  some  ac- 
count of  the  present  attitude  of  the  Christian  world  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  and  lay  before  them  what  causes  have  been  in  opera- 
tion, since  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  to  produce  and 
continue  such  a  state  of  opinion.  Information  in  relation  to  these 
matters  is  not  only  interesting  and  useful  in  itself  to  an  enlightened 
Christian,  but  it  will  deepen  his  interest  to  know  wliat  the  leaders 
of  the  early  churches  have  thought  and  said  in  relation  to  the  eu- 
charist 

Beginning  then  our  historical  inquiries  with  the  present  day, 
and  with  more  recent  times,  we  shall  find  that  the  great  mass  of 
nominal  Christians  now  entertain  a  belief  in  Christ's  real  bodily 
presence  in  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  For  some  time 
before  the  Reformation  began,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  16th 
century,  nearly  all  Christendom  were  united  in  the  Romish  doc- 
trine of  transubstantialion,  i.  e.  of  the  actual  presence  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood  in  the  elements  of  the  eucharist,  or  rather,  that 
these  elements,  afler  due  consecmdon,  are  actually  and  verily 
converted  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  As  Protestantism 
made  progress,  the  so-called  Reformed  churches,  modelled  by 
Zuingle,  Calvin,  and  their  associates,  called  in  question  this  doc- 
trine, and,  with  some  shades  of  difference,  united  in  the  view,  that 
the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  merely  symbols  of  his 
body  that  was  broken  and  of  his  blood  that  was  poured  out  This 
sentiment  has  been  gaining  ground  since  that  period ;  but,  as  the 
sequel  will  show,  it  has  as  yet  made  but  little  progress  cunong 
professed  Christians. 

Taking  the  popular  estimate  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  world,  at 
present,  they  are  divided  into  500,000,000  Pagans,  100,000,000  Mo- 
hammedans, and  200,000,000  Christians.  Of  the  Christians,  the 
Roman  CathoUcs  constitute  at  least  one  half;  the  Greek  church 
numbers  about  52,000,000,  and  the  so-called  Protestants  nearly 
50,000,000.  From  these  we  must,  for  our  present  purpose,  subtract 
the  Lutherans,  amounting  to  about  17,000,000.    The  remainder, 
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about  33,000,000  of  Protestants,  of  different  names,  are  the  only 
portion  of  Christendom,  which  does  not  believe  in  transubstantia'^ 
turn  or  consubstcmtiation.  All  the  Boman  Catholics  and  the  Greek 
chmrch,  which  together  make  about  152,000,000,  profess  to  believe, 
that  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  become  the  true  and  real 
body  and  blood  of  Chhst ;  and  the  Lutherans,  as  a  body,  have 
hitherto  beUeved  in  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in 
the  sacramental  elements.  Their  mode  of  expressing  it  has  been, 
that  Christ's  body  and  blood  are  in,  with,  and  under  the  elements 
of  the  eucharist ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  do  not  deny  that 
these  elements  still  preserve  unchanged  their  attributes  as  bread 
and  wine.  The  Bomish  church  deny  this  last  proposition,  and  as« 
sert  that  the  consecrated  elements  are  no  longer  bread  and  wine, 
but  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 

I  should  not  do  justice  to  the  Lutheran  church  of  recent  times, 
if  I  did  not  say,  that  many  within  its  precincts  have  loudly  called 
in  question  the  old  doctrine  of  Luther  and  his  compeers  and  suc- 
cessors, in  respect  to  consubstautiation.  The  battle  has  been 
fought,  of  late,  with  great  power ;  and  scarcely  a  doubt  remains, 
that  the  more  enlightened  among  the  Lutherans,  are  either  re* 
nouncing  his  views,  or  coming  to  the  position  that  they  are  not 
worth  contending  for.  In  this  country,  such  is  clearly  the  case. 
Dr.  Schmucker,  the  able  and  excellent  exponent  of  the  Lutheran 
theology  in  this  country,  in  his  work  called  Popular  Theology,  has 
told  us,  that  they  are  "  settled  down  in  the  happy  conviction,  that 
on  this,  as  on  all  other  subjects  not  clearly  determined  by  the  in- 
spired volume,  her  sons  shall  be  left  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their 
own  conscience,  having  none  to  molest  or  to  make  them  afraid." 
(p.  255.)  The  great  body  of  Lutheran  divines  among  us,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  writer,  doubt  or  deny  the  corporeal  or  physical 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  elements  of  ^e  eucharist 

It  is  not  difficult  to  predict,  that  ere  long  the  great  mass  of  well- 
informed  Lutherans,  at  least  in  this  country,  will  be  substantially 
united,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  with  the  other  reformed  churches. 
The  progress  of  discussion  in  Germany  seems  to  promise  the 
same  in  that  country. 

How  different  this  state  of  things  is,  from  that  which  succeeded 
the  pubhcation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Melancthon's  Apolo- 
gy, the  Catechisms  of  Luther,  and  afterwards  the  Formula  Con- 
cordiae,  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive.  Luther's  points  of  reform  did 
not  touch  the  sacrament,  at  first,  excepting  merely  some  of  the 
ceremonies  consequent  on,  or  concomitant  with,  its  administration. 
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In  all  the  early  authentic  documents  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  the 
real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  elements  is  strongly  and  often  as- 
serted. Even  graceless  communicants,  it  is  asserted,  partake  of 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  although  it  is  to  their  harm  or 
condemnation.  As  to  others,  Luther  maintained,  that  communion 
at  the  Lord's  table  was  the  means  of  obtaining  foi^veness  of  sin, 
confirmation  of  behef,  and  establishment  of  Christian  virtue. 

The  idea  that  forgiveness  of  sin  was  to  be  obtained  by  coming 
to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  another 
part  of  Luther's  creed,  who  held  that  the  impenitent,  i.  e.  the  un- 
forgiven,  have  no  right  to  come  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  if 
they  do  come,  they  only  enhance  their  guilt 

The  great  mass,  moreover,  of  enlightened  Lutherans  hold,  so 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  even  now,  that  the  communicant,  by  com- 
ing to  the  Lord's  table,  establishes  and  confirms  his  regeneration; 
which  last,  as  they  aver,  was  actually  commenced,  when  the  rite 
of  baptism  was  duly  administered.  This  rite,  when  thus  adminis- 
trated, does  of  itself,  and  by  its  own  virtue,  as  they  hold,  implant 
the  germ  of  regeneration  in  the  soul  of  the  child,  or  at  all  events 
occasion  it  to  be  implanted.  Such  then,  even  now,  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  greater  part  of  oiur  Lutheran  brethren  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  ( See  evidences  of  the  above  views  of  the  older  Lu- 
therans, in  Bretschneider's  Dogmatik,  11.  p.  714  seq.) 

How  strenuous  Luther  and  his  followers  were  for  a  long  pe- 
riod, in  their  views  respecting  consubsta^itiation,  is  well  known  to 
all  attentive  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history.  In  vain  were  re- 
peated conferences  resorted  to,  in  order  to  bring  them  and  the 
Swiss  reformers  to  a  harmony  of  opinion,  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject The  breach  grew  wider  and  wider,  the  longer  the  subject 
was  agitated.  Melancthon  and  other  Lutherans  would  easily  have 
come  to  an  agreement  with  Calvin  and  his  associates ;  but  Lu- 
ther would  not  give  way  an  inch ;  and  he  succeeded  in  inspirii^ 
a  majority  of  his  followers  with  the  same  spirit  The  battle 
waxed  still  warmer  after  his  death ;  and  this,  when  both  parties 
of  the  Reformed  were  in  danger  of  overwhelming  destraction  from 
the  advocates  of  the  Papacy.  United,  the  Protestants  might  have 
bid  defiance  to  all  the  efforts  of  Home,  and  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope would  probably  have  become  Protestant  But  tlie  strenuous 
leaders  among  the  Lutherans  did  not  scruple  to  declare,  as  the 
venerable  Planck  has  shown,  that  they  would  sooner  go  back  and 
unite  with  the  Romish  church,  than  admit  the  abominable  doctrine, 
that  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  merely  symbols  of  his 
body  and  blood. 
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How  oflen  is  one  compelled,  in  reading  the  history  of  the 
church,  to  wonder  at  the  power  of  superstitious  notions,  and  the 
zeal  and  ohstinacy  with  which  they  are  defended  I  When  men 
get  into  this  predicament,  they  generally  try  to  make  up  by  zeal 
and  obstinacy,  what  is  wanting  in  reason  and  argument  As  this 
is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  retain  their  position,  one  may 
expect  that  they  will  be  very  much  in  earnest  I  think  it  would 
not  be  far  from  the  truth  if  I  should  say,  that  outmgeous  disputes, 
vituperative  discourse,  reproachful  appellations,  dark  suspicions, 
and  zeal  to  find  or  maJie  heretics,  yea,  and  to  bum  them  too,  pro- 
ceed almost  entirely  from  those  who  have  a  weak  cause  to  main- 
tain, and  have  planted  themselves  on  the  basis  of  imaginary  or- 
thodoxy, or  of  metaphysical  or  superstitious  conceit 

Thus  have  I  given  a  brief  view  of  the  state  of  things,  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  before  us,  since  the  time  when  the  Reformation 
commenced.  Out  of  the  200,000,000  of  nominal  Christians,  now 
and  for  some  time  past  existing,  it  would  seem  that  not  more  than 
one  sixth  part  beUeve  that  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  eucharist 
are  merely  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  And  even 
among  this  small  number,  it  appears  that  division  is  commencing. 
There  are  not  wanting  men,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  this  coim- 
try  and  in  England,  who  openly  or  secretiy  advocate  the  doctrine 
of  the  reed  presence  of  Jesus  in  the  eucharistic  elements.  Perhaps 
a  majority  of  these  men  content  themselves  with  suggesting,  or 
significantiy  hinting,  that  to  regard  the  bread  and  wine  as  mere 
symbols,  is  a  cold  and  heartless  and  comparatively  unmeaning 
rite ;  that  unspeakably  more  interest  and  importance  are  attached 
to  the  Lord's  Supper,  when  Christ  is  regarded  as  embodied  in  its 
elements ;  and  consequently,  on  this  ground,  if  on  no  other,  such 
a  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  is  altogether  preferable.  But  for 
the  most  part,  they  do  not  content  themselves  with  merely  rea- 
soning in  this  way.  They  not  unfrequently  more  than  hint,  that 
the  sacramental  words  of  Christ  are  to  be  Ikerally  interpreted ; 
and  above  all,  that  this  method  of  interpretation  has  been  the 
prevailing  one,  ever  since  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Christian 
chiurch.  They  do  not  scrapie,  on  some  occasions,  to  aver,  that  this 
is  one  of  those  matters  of  which  it  may  be  said :  Qiiodtmum,  quod 
semper,  quod  ubiquey  i.  e.  it  has  always  and  everywhere  been  one 
and  the  same.  Consequentiy,  as  they  aver,  we  are  under  obliga- 
tion to  Usten  to  the  voice  of  all  the  earher  ages,  which  have  thus 
expounded  the  sacramental  words  of  Christ 

Is  this  declaration  respecting  the  miiformity  and  aaUiquity  of  the 
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opinion  in  question  true  ?     We  must  pursue  this  inquiry  still  fur- 
ther, in  the  following  section. 

♦  5.  Opinions  of  the  ancient  Christian  Fathers. 

In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  question:  What  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Christian  fathers  respecting  the  elements  of 
the  Lord's  Supper?  I  must  premise,  that  appeal  to  individual 
dedamtions,  in  this  case,  excepting  merely  so  far  as  illustration 
or  special  confirmation  demands,  is  out  of  all  question.  Declara- 
tions enough  might  easily  be  exhibited,  to  fill  several  successive 
volumes.  But  that  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  in  such  a 
plan  as  my  present  one,  and  in  a  discussion  so  Hmited.  Sum- 
mary views  illustrated  and  confirmed,  are  all  that  I  shall  attempt, 
and  all  that  ought  to  be  aimed  at,  in  an  essay  like  the  present 

It  is  natural  to  suppose,  when  we  consider  the  pecuharly  sol- 
emn nature  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  the  three  great  parties  of 
Christians,  who  appeared  soon  ailer  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation,  would  direct  their  special  attention  to  this  ordinance. 
The  Roman  Catholic  church  had,  by  this  time,  settied  down  on  the 
belief  of  transubstantiation ;  and  along  with  this  they  received  the 
idea,  that  the  eucharist  was  a  renewal,  so  oflen  as  it  was  cele* 
brated,  of  vicarious  sacrifice  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
Hence  the  consecrated  bread  was  carried  round  publicly  in  pro- 
cessions, was  distributed  to  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  was  worship- 
ped as  the  actual  body  of  Christ 

Melancthon  first  opened  the  contest  on  the  subject  of  the  eu- 
charistic  elements,  so  early  as  1530,  only  thirteen  years  after  the 
Reformation.  In  his  treatise,  the  usual  Lutheran  views  of  the  day 
were  defended.  He  was  answered  by  Oecolampadius,  who,  al- 
though a  German  and  a  Lutheran,  took  sides  with  Zningle  in  the 
sacramentarian  controversy. 

An  attack  was  soon  made  upon  the  Romish  vievra,  by  De  Mor- 
nai  of  France ;  and  successively  the  contest  was  prolonged,  by 
different  writers,  and  has  continued  down  to  the  present  time. 
Among  these  may  be  reckoned  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers,  in  each  of  three  great  divisions  of  Christians. 

One  grand  question,  for  a  long  time,  with  most  of  the  writers, 
was .  What  have  the  earlier  fathers  taught,  in  respect  to  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  And  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  special 
note,  that  each  of  the  parties  found,  or  believed  that  they  had 
found,  patronage  for  their  respective  opinions  among  the  Christian 
fathers. 
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Nor  is  this  without  some  reason.  It  is  a  fact,  that  one  may,  in 
some  of  the  fathers,  find  sentiments  that  correspond  with  transub- 
stantiation,  with  consubstantiation,  and  with  the  idea  of  symbolic 
representation ;  and  sentiments,  moreover,  which  correspond  with 
neither  of  these  views. 

I  must  now  touch  upon  a  few  particulars,  in  the  way  of  illus- 
trating and  justifying  this  declaration. 

The  episUes  of  Ignatius  are  so  uncertain,  in  regard  to  their  gen- 
uineness, that  we  cannot  safely  appeal  to  them  as  evidence.  If 
this  might  be  done,  it  were  easy  to  show,  that  he  held  the  partak- 
ing of  the  eucharistic  elements  to  be  '  the  means  of  preparing  our 
bodies  for  a  resurrection  and  an  immortahty  ;*  and  that  he  regarded 
the  eucharist  as  '  the  fiesh  of  Christ,  who  suffered  for  our  sins, 
and  was  raised  from  the  dead.'  (£p.  ad  Eph.  c  20.  Ep.  ad  Smyr. 
c.  7).  But  whether  he  held  to  views  like  the  Bomish,  or  the  Lu- 
theran, it  would  be  difficult  to  make  out  from  his  words,  should 
we  regard  them  as  genuine. 

Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  140,  is  the  first  Chris- 
•  tian  father  who  has  given  us  particular  and  specific  views  respect- 
ing the  sacramental  elements.  There  is  a  long  paragraph  in  his 
Larger  Apology  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  I  cannot  here 
repeat,  but  from  which,  as  it  seems  to  me  quite  plain,  it  is  evident 
that  he  held  an  opinion  difierent  from  either  of  the  three  great  par- 
ties into  which  Christendom  is  now  divided.  The  sum  of  it  is, 
that  as  the  Logos  or  higher  spiritual  nature  of  Christ  once  as- 
sumed a  body  in  connection  with  himself,  and  dwelt  in  the  same, 
80  the  same  Logos  is  present  in  the  eucharistic  elements,  and  for 
the  time  being,  i.  e.  when  they  are  consecrated  and  partaken  oC 
they  are,  in  a  like  way  as  his  former  body  and  blood,  the  place  or 
the  subject  of  liis  indwelling.  He  who  partakes  of  them,  then, 
partakes  of  the  present,  not  the  former,  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; 
and  on  this  ground  he  receives  within  himself  the  germ  or  element 
of  the  future  resurrection  and  immortahty  of  his  body.  (Justin 
Mart  ApoL  maj.  pp.  82,  83,  edit  Colon.) 

It  will  be  perceived,  at  once,  that  this  is  difierent  from  the  trans- 
mutation of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  actual  body  of  Christ; 
difierent  from  Christ's  actual  body  and  blood  being  in,  with,  and 
under  the  bread ;  and  difierent  from  the  idea,  that  the  elements 
are  only  symbols  of  Christ's  broken  body  and  of  his  blood  that 
was  shed.  All  three  of  these  parties  have  appealed  to  Justin  for 
support ;  and  all  without  any  valid  reason.  Each  can  find  some- 
Vol.  1  No.  1.  12 
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thing  that  looks  as  if  it  mi^t  favour  his  opinion ;  but  in  the  end 
each  is  obliged,  if  he  is  a  fair-minded  man,  to  give  this  up. 

The  other  passages  of  Justin,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho, 
(pp.  209,  210,  137,  ib.),  merely  declare,  that  the  eucharist  is  a 
Ihcmk  ox  praise-offering  to  God ;  not  a  sin-offering,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Romanists.  What  naturally  led  Justin  to  view  the  eucharist 
in  this  light,  was  the  circumstance,  that  the  Jews  and  Heathen  ob- 
jected to  Christianity,  that  it  presents  no  visible  offeringsi  to  God, 
such  as  their  religion  taught  them  to  present,  and  so  could  not  be 
a  true  religion.  Justin  and  other  fathers  felt  that  this  objection 
might  be  removed,  by  maintaining  that  the  eucharist  was  an  oMci- 
tion  or  thank-offering;  and  at  the  same  time,  that  it  brought  to 
view  the  real  expiatory  offering,  viz.  the  death  of  Christ  In  addi* 
tion  to  this,  the  considemtion,  that  an  analogy  between  the  offer- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New  would  appear  to  be 
kept  up  by  such  a  view  of  this  subject,  seems  to  have  been  a  fur* 
ther  inducement  for  regarding  the  eucharistic  elements  as  a  thaak- 
offering. 

Irenaens,  who  hved  near  the  close  of  the  second  century,  speaks  - 
in  like  manner  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper.  After  labouring 
at  length,  in  his  foiurth  book,  to  show  that  tiie  eucharist  is  a  thank- 
offermg ;  and  after  asking,  how  it  can  be  supposed,  that  heretics, 
who  deny  the  true  Maker  pf  heaven  and  earth,  can  bring  such  an 
offering,  he  thus  proceeds :  "  How  shall  it  be  made  evident  to 
them,  that  the  bread,  on  account  of  which  thanks  are  given,  is  the 
body  of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup  of  his  blood,  when  they  will  not 
acknowledge  him  as  the  Son  of  the  world's  Creator,  that  is,  his 
Word,  by  whom  the  trees  are  made  fruitful,  the  fountains  flow 
forth,  and  the  earth  yields  first  the  stalk,  then  the  ear,  and  lastly 
the  ftill  grain  in  the  ear."  (lib.  iv.  c.  18.  fi  1 — 4.) 

In  another  passage,  in  the  sequel  {k  5),  he  speaks  of  "the  eu* 
duoist  as  consisting  of  two  elements,  the  earthly  and  the  heaven- 
ly;"  and  from  this  circumstance  he  draws  the  conclusion,  that  our 
bodies  partake  of  an  element  besides  the  perishable  one,  and  this 
element  is  the  germ  of  immortality  by  reason  of  the  Logos  being 
in  the  elements  of  the  eucharist  In  another  passage  he  speaks 
of  our  bodies  as  belonging  to  Christ,  because  he  nourishes  them 
by  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  rain,  and  the  fruits,  i.  e.  by  bread  and 
wine  which  these  produce.  ( V.  c  2.  i  2.)  In  yet  another  pas- 
sage,  he  speaks  of  the  Word  (Logos)  of  God  as  received  by  the 
dements  of  the  Supper,  and  says  tiiat  **  they  become  the  body  of 
Christ ;  and  that  by  these  elements  our  bodies  are  nourished  and 
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grow ;"  and  he  then  asks,  how  any  one  can  deny  that  the  body  is 
capable  of  eternal  life.  In  the  same  passage,  he  speaks  of  the 
Logos  of  God  as  coming  to  the  bread  and  wine,  and  of  his  being 
received  by  them ;  and  he  says,  that  thus  they  become  the  eu- 
chaxist,  that  is,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  (lb.  t  3.  See  and 
ccmip.  also,  IV.  c.  33,  \  2.  Fragm.  p.  343.)  In  consequence  of  such  a 
union,  he  deduces  the  certainty  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Irenaeus,  in  a^uing  against  the  Gnostics,  who  denied  that  the 
Old  Testament  proceeded  from  the  same  God  as  the  New,  (be- 
cause there  are  ofierings  everywhere,  and  here  nowhere),  main- 
tains the  idea  o£9xl  offering  in  the  eucharist;  yet  not  a  propitia- 
tory ofiering,  but  only  a  thank-offering.  As  already  noticed,  he 
argues  the  future  existence  of  our  bodies,  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  fed  on  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  the  euchaiistic  ele- 
ments, and  therefore  we  must  Uve  forever.  And  lastly,  like  Justin 
Martyr,  he  argues  that  the  elements  of  the  eucharist  are  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  because  the  Logos  comes  to  men,  and  is  re- 
ceived by  men,  and  uses  them  as  his  body  and  blood.  This  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Justin,  is  a  view  that  differs  from 
that  of  either  of  the  three  great  parties  now  existing  in  Christen- 
dom. All  have  appealed  to  Irenaeus ;  all  may  find  something, 
which  considered  merely  by  itself,  may  favour  the  views  of  each ; 
but  neither  has  any  good  reason  to  cite  this  Father  as  an  authority. 
He  differs  from  them  alL 

There  is  another  consideration  to  be  taken  into  view  here,  both 
in  respect  to  Justin  and  Irenaeus.  Very  early  in  the  Christian 
Church  the  view  of  baptism  which  began  to  be  cherished  was, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  united  himself  with  the  baptismal  water,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  and  thus  made  it  to  produce  a  regenerating 
and  sanctifying  influence.  In  like  manner,  Justin  and  Irenaeus 
seem  to  have  thought,  did  the  Logos  unite  with  the  elements  of 
the  eucharist,  and  give  to  them  a  peculiar  and  imperishable  vir- 
tue. It  should  also  be  remarked  here,  that  the  leading  influence 
of  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  appears,  in  the  view  of  these 
two  early  writers,  to  have  been  this,  viz.,  that  our  bodies,  nat- 
orally  perishable,  became,  by  partaking  of  the  eucharist,  immortal 
like  the  body  of  Christ  How  they  disposed  of  the  bodies  of  the 
mcked  at  the  general  resurrection,  would  present  a  question  of 
some  difficulty.    But  I  cannot  dwell  upon  it  here. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  early  in  the  third  century,  distinguished 
in  his  day  for  a  variety  of  learning,  has  expressed  himself,  in  re- 
lation to  the  euchaiist»  somewhat  more  obscurely.    Yet  we  may 
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gather  some  things,  with  sufficient  definiteness.  He  maintains  a 
distinction  between  the  blood  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  his  blood 
in  the  eucharist ;  he  asserts  the  spiritual  presence  or  energy  of 
the  Logos  in  the  elements ;  and  finally  he  says,  in  so  many  words, 
that  "the  holy  fluid  of  gladness  [i.  e.  the  eucharistic  wine],  ofle- 
garizes  the  Logos,  whose  [blood]  was  poured  out  for  the  remission 
of  the  sins  of  many."  (Ptied.  IL  c  2.  p.  186.  For  confirmation  of 
the  other  assertions,  see  Faed.  I  c.  6.  II  c.  2.  0pp.  p.  988.  Faed. 
n  2.  p.  184.) 

Origen,  whose  fame  both  as  a  critic  and  interpreter  all  know, 
and  who  Uved  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Matt  15:  11,  (Nothing  which  goeth  into  the  mouth, 
defileth  a  man),  most  explicitly  declares,  that  the  bread  and  wine 
of  the  eucharist  are  nothing  without  pmyer  and  holy  affections ; 
that  they  remain  bread  and  wine,  and  nothing  more ;  and  that 
merely  faith  is  the  measure  of  profit  (0pp.  Ill  p.  498  seq.).  In 
commenting  on  the  words  of  Chiist  at  the  eucharist,  he  says : 
"  The  bread,  which  the  God  Logos  (^coy  Xoyog)  declared  to  be  his 
body,  is  his  word  which  nourishes  souls,  the  word  wliich  comes 
from  the  Logos ;"  and  so  of  the  wine,  he  says :  "  It  is  his  word 
watering  and  satisfying  the  hearts  of  those  who  drink  it"  And  in 
the  sequel;  "He  [Christ],  did  not  caU  this  risible  bread  which 
he  held  in  his  hands,  his  body ;  but  the  word,  to  which  the  bread 
to  be  broken  had  a  mysterious  reference.  The  visible  drink  he 
did  not  call  his  blood,  but  the  word  (or  doctrine),  to  which  the  wine 
to  be  poured  out  had  a  mysterious  reference."     (Opp.  HI.  898.) 

Here,  then,  we  find  in  full  measure  and  in  the  most  unequivo- 
cal manner,  the  symbolical  significance  of  the  eucharistic  ele- 
ments. No  follower  of  Zuingle  or  Calvin  could  make  it  plainer. 
Origen  speaks,  in  another  place,  of  those,  who  attribute  b,  physical 
power  to  the  elements  of  the  eucharist,  and  names  them  simpU' 
tons.  He  avers,  that  he  interprets  the  words  of  Christ  spiritucUfy, 
because  the  letter  killeth.  ( See  De  Orat  i  17.  L  p.  247..  Comm. 
in  Johan.  IV.  p.  444.  Hom.  in  Lev.  Opp.  II  pp.  222,  225.) 

That  such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  church  in  Africa,  ap- 
pears not  only  from  this  view  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Ori- 
gen, but  also  from  TertuUian  of  Carthage,  at  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond century.  This  writer,  in  defending  the  reality  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood  against  Maxcion,  avers  that  tlie  elements  of  the 
eucharist  are  the  symbols  (figura)  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  and 
that  they  could  not  be  so,  if  these  were  not  real.  (Cont  Marc. 
IV.  c  40.   Comp.  L  c.  14.  HL  c  19.    De  Resurect  Camis,  c  37. 
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De  Orat  c  6.)  TertalliBn  entertained  exalted  views  of  the 
saanment;  and  he  seems  even  to  think,  that  the  physical  bodt/  of 
Christiaas  receives  some  peculiar  nutriment  from  it,  (De  Besur- 
lect  c.  8) ;  but  he  does  not  call  it  an  offeringy  nor  does  he  say  any 
thing  to  favour  the  views  of  either  the  Eomanists  or  the  Lutherans. 

Cyprian,  the  famous  bishop  of  Carthage  and  martyr,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  has  a  long  pas- 
sage in  his  letter  to  Caecilius  (Ep.  63,  p.  148),  on  the  subject  of 
the  sacrament  But  his  main  object  there,  is  to  show  that  water 
must  of  necessity  be  mingled  with  the  sacramental  wine,  in  or* 
der  to  give  it  due  significancy.  Nowhere  does  he  express  him- 
self explicitly  or  fully  respecting  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
elements  of  Uie  eucharist ;  but  the  tenor  of  his  reasoning,  and  the 
illustrations  to  which  he  resorts,  as  Muenscher  well  remarks,  show 
that "  Cyprian  admitted  no  actual  presence  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Chriart  in  those  elements,  but  regarded  them  in  the  light  of 
tokens  or  symbols  of  his  body  and  blood.*'  (II  p.  367,  Muensch. 
Dc^mengeschichte.)  That  Cyprian  cherished  even  an  excessive 
feeling  in  regard  to  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  and  awful  in 
the  eucharist,  is  plain  enough  from  all  that  he  says  respecting  it 
Among  other  things  this  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  In  the  very 
gmvest  manner  and  filled  with  solemn  awe,  he  relates  the  story 
of  a  little  Christian  child,  who  on  some  occasion  had  been  allured 
to  approach  the  statue  of  some  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  being  too 
small  to  eat  of  the  meo^-otifering  to  the  idol,  the  by-standers  gave 
to  it  some  bread  and  wine. ,  Whenbrought  to  the  eucharist,  by  its 
permits,  the  child  rejected  with  outcries  and  struggles  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Holy  Supper.  *  Its  mouth,'  says  Cyprian, '  profaned 
by  idol  aliments,  could  not  receive  the  sacred  elements  of  the 
eucharist'  (De  Lapsis,  p.  132).  Several  other  wonderful  occur- 
rences of  a  like  tenor,  the  good  bishop  relates.  The  story  may  at 
least  serve  to  show,  what  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  at  this  period 
baptized  children,  in  very  early  childhood,  were  brought  to  the 
sacramental  table.  (For  confirmation,  see  Ep.  ad  CaecH.  pp.  148 
seq.,  153,  154,  149,  155.  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  67,  p.  182.  See  also  Ep. 
70.  De  Unit  Ecc.  p.  116). 

Thus  we  have  come  near  to  the  dose  of  the  third  century,  and 
find  not  a  single  case,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
appears ;  nor  indeed  that  of  consubstantiation,  in  the  sense  of 
Luther.  We  find  the  earher  sentiment  as  exhibited  by  Justin 
Martyr  and  by  Irenacais,  to  be,  that  the  Logos  was  present  in  the 
eudi^ristic  elements,  as  he  once  was  in  the  body  which  he  as- 
12* 
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sumed.  Bat  there  is  no  tzansformatioii  of  the  elements;  nor  is 
the  human  body  and  blood  of  Christ  regarded  as  being  present. 
But  after  this,  in  the  third  century,  we  find  that  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Origen,  TertuUian,  and  Cyprian,  all  unite  in  regarding  the 
eucharistic  elements  in  the  light  of  symbols,  although  they  indulge 
in  some  variety  of  expression  respecting  the  matter,  and  employ 
not  a  few  loose  and  undefined  expressions  with  regard  to  it  All 
unite,  however,  in  considering  it  a  kind  of  thank-offering  or  obla- 
tion,  not  a  propitiatory  offering  such  as  the  Eomanists  assert 
Cyprian  even  goes  so  far  as  to  compare  the  duty  of  the  officiating 
minister,  who  consecrates  the  elements  at  the  sacramental  table, 
to  an  office  like  that  which  the  priests  of  old  were  regarded  by 
the  Jews  as  performing,  when  they  went  through  with  a  service 
under  the  High  Priest  He  says  nothing,  however,  of  eapiation 
made  by  the  eucharistic  oblation ;  but  still,  he  says  that  on  which 
ailer  ages,  prone  to  seize  every  occasion  of  introducing  supersti- 
tious views,  erected  their  structure  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the 
mass. 

There  is  another  remark  which  I  must  not  omit,  at  the  close  of 
this  part  of  our  investigation.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the 
subject ;  but  it  needs  distinct  mention  here,  on  the  ground  of  its 
importance.  The  remark  is,  that  down  to  this  period,  it  seems 
everywhere  to  be  recognized  by  most  of  the  Fathers,  and  to  lie  at 
the  basis  of  their  views  respecting  the  eucharist,  that  Christ  in 
some  mysterious  and  indescribable  way,  did  so  unite  himself  with 
the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Holy  Suppe^^  that  the  partaker  actually 
received  something  of  him,  in  some  sense  or  other,  and  incorpora- 
ted it  into  his  system  in  such  a  way,  that  the  germ  of  immortality 
was  inserted  into  the  material  body  of  the  communicant,  and  so 
he  was  prepared  for  the  resUrrection  of  the  last  day.  Indeed  this 
seems  to  be  altogether  a  leading  view  of  the  early  Fathers,  in 
their  notions  respecting  the  Sacrament  But  this  the  Eomanists 
and  the  Lutherans,  who  appeal  to  the  Fathers,  for  some  reason, 
mostly  choose  to  pass  by  in  silence.  We  can  easily  conjecture 
reasons  enough  for  their  silence ;  but  they  are  not  fond  of  giving 
them. 

In  the  state  in  which  we  have  seen  the  sacramental  question 
to  be,  near  the  close  of  the  third  century,  it  continued  to  be  until 
the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fourth  century,  Constantino,  the  emperor  of  Bome,  became  a 
professed  Christian,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  propagate  his  new 
leligion*    Heathenism  almost  every  where  declined  apace ;  and 
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daring  the  latterhalf  of  the  fourth  century,  there  sprang  up  a  great 
host  of  distinguished  and  able  men  among  the  Christians.  It  may 
suffice  to  mention  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  Ephrem  Syrus,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Epi- 
phanius,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Cassian ;  who,  however, 
are  only  a  part  How  did  these  nien  view  the  eticharistic  elements  ? 
What  chtmges  did  the  doctrine  of  the  earlier  Christians  undergo  ? 

To  produce  specific  testimonies  on  this  subject,  would  occupy  a 
volume,  instead  of  a  brief  discussion.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
present  some  general  views,  to  which  the  detail  of  these  matters 
seems  necessarily  to  lead  us.  I  say  necessanly,  on  the  supposition 
that  party  views  are  laid  aside,  and  the  investigation  conducted 
on  the  simple  grounds  of  exegetical  inquiry. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  these  tiines, 
that  no  disputes  seem  to  have  grown  up  among  the  churches  on 
the  subject  of  the  eucharist  Almost  everything  else  was  doubt- 
ed and  disputed  by  some.  But  among  the  SabeUians,  the  Arians, 
the  Pelagians,  and  other  sects  which  troubled  the  church,  there 
was  no  question  or  controversy  about  the  elements  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;  unless,  indeed,  the  small  question,  whether  wine  only, 
or  water  only,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  should  be  employed.  But  the 
Council  of  Nice,  and  other  Councils  that  followed  in  large  num- 
bers, do  not  appear  to  have  been  occupied  with  any  sacramenta- 
rian  disputes,  nor  to  have  passed  any  specific  or  important  decrees 
in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Stm,  during  the  period  in  question,  the  elements  with  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church  were  afterwards  constructed, 
were  evidently  in  a  state  of  formation.  The  germ  began  in 
monkery,  and  in  a  multipUcation  of  church  offices  and  cere- 
monies. Everything  that  could  add  to  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
of  rehgion,  began  to  attract  attention  and  approbation.  The  hea- 
then reproached  Christians  for  having  no  solemn  rites,  nothing 
attractive,  but  only  a  rude  and  iminteresting  exhibition  of  their 
religion.  Christians,  in  order  to  stop  their  mouths,  and  also  to 
attract  them  towards  Christianity,  soon  began  to  show,  that  they 
could  even  outdo  the  heathen  themselves  in  many  respects. 
Not  a  few  of  the  heathen  ceremonies,  with  a  httle  variation,  and 
baptized  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  by  a  new  name,  were  incorpora- 
ted into  the  rituals  of  the  churches.  All  this  was  naturally  enough 
regarded  as  a  work  of  piety;  and  the  apparently  good  tendency 
of  it,  in  attracting  the  heathen,  scarcely  permitted  a  doubt  in  re- 
gard to  the  expediency  of  adopting  these  new  changes  in  rituals. 
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The  attachment  of  the  initiated  among  the  heathen  to  their  so- 
called  mysteries,  and  the  profound  reverence  which  they  enter- 
tained for  them,  made  Christians  desirous  of  presenting  to  them 
some  attractive  correspondencies  in  their  own  rehgion.  Bapdsm 
and  the  Lord! 9  Supper  opened  a  door  of  easy  access  to  mysteries. 
In  the  first,  there  was  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  \m 
regenerating  and  sanctifying  infiuence,  in  the  consecrated  water. 
The  signs  of  the  cross,  chrism  with  holy  oil,  sponsors,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  ceremonials  were  connected  with  this  ordinance. 
As  to  the  other  seurament,  none  but  the  initiated,  i  e.  the  bap- 
tized, could  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table.  The  occasion  was 
compared  with  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  To 
throw  a  sacred  awe  around  the  table  of  the  Lord,  to  endow  the 
eucharistic  elements  with  some  mysterious  qualities  and  influence, 
was  a  natiural  consequence  of  laboiuing  to  find  something  attrac- 
tive to  the  multitude,  and  which  would  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
their  mysteries.  Nothing  could  be  better  adapted  to  this,  than  to 
interpret  the  consecrating  words  of  Christ,  This  is  tny  bodyy  this 
is  rrvy  blood,  in  a  kind  of  literal  way,  This  would  carry  the  matter 
even  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  heathen  mysteries.  It  would  fuUy 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  our  nature  for  the  mysterious  and  the  awfuL 

"With  such  views  and  feelings,  slowly  and  gradually  growing 
up  from  the  middle  of  the  third  century  to  the  middle  of  tlie  fourth, 
it  can  be  no  matter  of  wonder  that  we  find  the  ni^nerous  fathers, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth,  filled  with  ecstacy  and  awe,  when- 
ever they  come  to  treat  directly  of  the  euchaiist  Two  or  three 
brief  examples  will  afibrd  a  specimen  of  what  I  mean. 

"  Direct  thy  view,"  says  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  "  to  the  holy  body 
[meaning  the  consecrated  bread],  and  sanctify  thine  eyes.  Guard 
well  against  losing  anything  of  it;  for  it  would  be  like  losing  a 
member  of  thine  own  body.  If  any  one  were  to  commit  gold  dust 
to  thee,  to  be  conveyed  anywhere,  wouldest  thou  not  guard  care- 
fully against  losing  any  particle  thereof?  How  much  more 
shouldest  thou  guard  against  the  smallest  crumb  of  that  which  is 
more  precious  than  gold  or  rubies !  Draw  near  to  the  cup,  bowed 
down,  and  with  a  kind  of  worshipful  reverence. — If  one  drop  of  it 
should  hang  upon  thy  Ups,  moisten  thine  eyes  and  forehead  there- 
with, and  thus  sanctify  them !"  (Catech.  XXHL  4  21,  22). 

Chrysostom,  afler  describing  with  what  reverence  we  are  wont 
to  approach  earthly  majesty  and  splendour,  breaks  out  into  this 
exclamation :  "  Witii  how  much  more  shuddering  shouldest  thou 
approach,  when  thou  seest  him  [Christ]  lying  before  thee !     Say 
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now  to  thyself:  By  means  of  this  body,  I  am  no  more  dust  and 
ashes ;  no  more  a  captiye,  but  a  freeman ;  through  this  I  expect 
an  eternal  life  in  heaven,  with  all  the  blessings  tliere  reserved; 
and  to  obtain  an  inheritance  with  the  angels,  and  intercourse  with 
the  Redeemer."  (Hom.  XXIV.  in  Ep.  ad  Cor.  Opp.  XI)  Again 
he  says,  in  the  sequel :  "  This  entertainment  is  the  nerve  of  the 
soul,  the  bond  of  Uie  spirit,  the  foundation  of  confidence,  hope, 
safety,  light,  and  life.  When  we  go  away  in  possession  of  this, 
we  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  golden  armour.  Why  should 
I  speak  of  the  future  ?  This  mysterious  transaction  transforms 
the  earth  into  heaven. — AU  that  heaven  holds  of  the  precious, 
will  I  point  out  to  thee  on  earth.  In  a  royal  palace,  nothing  is 
more  precious  than  the  person  of  the  king.  This  thou  canst  now 
see  on  earth,  yea  touch,  eat  Purify  thyself,  then,  in  order  to  be 
made  partaker  of  such  mysteries."     (Ut  sup.  p.  261). 

One  more  extract,  from  Cyrill  of  Alexandria,  must  conclude 
this  exhibition?  "  Christ  gives  us  a  feast  to-day.  Christ  serves 
us.  Christ,  the  fiend  of  men,  receives  us.  Awful  is  what  is  said, 
awful  what  is  done.  The  fatted  calf  is  slain ;  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  The  Father  is  well 
pleased;  the  Son  freely  presents  himself  as  an  ofiering,  not 
brought  forward  by  the  enemies  of  God,  but  by  himself,  to  show 
that  he  freely  took  upon  him  the  sorrows  that  render  us  happy. — 
Divine  presents  are  offered  ;  the  mysterious  entertainment  is  pre- 
pared ;  the  life-giving  cup  is  mingled.  The  King  invites  to  hon- 
ours ;  the  incarnate  Logos  exhorts  us ;  he  imparts  his  body  as 
bread ;  he  presents  his  life-giving  blood  as  wine. — O  what  an  in- 
describable arrangement!  What  incomprehensible  condescen- 
sion !  What  unsearchable  piety !  The  Creator  gives  himself  to 
the  creature  to  be  partaken  of;  the  source  of  life  voluntarily  pre- 
sents himself  to  mortals  as  food  and  drink!"  (HomiL  in  Myst 
Coen.  Opp.  V.  p.  2.  pp.  371,  372). 

Many  passages  of  such  a  tenor  may  be  found,  in  several  of  the 
fathers  of  this  period.  I  envy  not  the  man  who  can  read  them 
with  a  light  or  scofiing  temper  of  mind.  They  manifest  the  deep- 
est feeling,  the  most  sacred  awe,  that  we  can  well  conceive  of  as 
pervading  the  human  breast  I  doubt  not  that  the  spirit  of  them 
was  altogether  acceptable  to  God.  But  whether  other  and  differ- 
ent views  of  the  eucharistic  elements  might  not  have  excited  in 
the  same  minds  sentiments  equally  glowing  and  reverential,  and 
even  more  spiritual — ^is  a  question  that  different  persons  might 
answer  in  diverse  ways.    I  cannot  hesitate  to  believe,  that  such 
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men  as  a  Doddridge,  a  Baxter,  or  an  Edixrards,  might  be  equally 
afiected,  yea  more  rationally  and  spiritually  affected,  by  such 
views  of  the  eucharist  as  they  cherished. 

S  6.  Results. 

We  have  come  down  to  the  distinguished  Fathers  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  century.  We  have  found  in  the  writers  of  pre- 
ceding times,  that  when  they  speak  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  elements  of  the  eucharist,  they  have  reference  to  the  presence 
of  the  Logos  in  them,  who  assumes  them,  for  the  time  being,  as 
he  once  did  a  human  body;  and  that  by  virtue  of  feeding  on  the 
consecrated  bread  and  wine,  an  immortahty,  or  rather,  the  genn 
of  immortality,  becomes  incorporated  with  the  physical  system  of 
the  faithful,  and  renders  them  capable  of  reanimation  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  general  resurrection.  Such  was  tlie  leading  idea  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  so  far  as  one  was  definitely  formed  and 
exhibited,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 

In  regard  to  the  fathers  subsequent  to  this  period,  the  most 
distinguished  of  which  I  have  named  in  the  preceding  section,  I 
can  do  nothing  more  than  give  mere  results.  These  I  must  ar- 
range under  general  heads. 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  that  the  fathers  of  the  period 
in  question  thought  and  spoke  of  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine 
as  the  body  and  Hood  of  Christ  Some  of  their  expressions  are 
exceedingly  strong,  and  even  revolting  at  first  view.  "  The 
bread,"  says  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  "  is  at  first  communion  bread ;  but 
when  it  is  mysteriously  consecrated,  it  is  called  and  becomes  the 
body  of  Christ"  Again:  "Jesus  Christ  himself  declares:  This 
is  my  body.  Who  can  venture  to  remain  in  uncertainty  ?  When 
he  assures  us  [of  the  wine] :  This  is  my  blood ;  who  can  doubt, 
and  say :  It  is  not  his  blood?"  (Greg.  Nyss.  Orat  in  Baptismum 
Christi,  Opp.  IIL  p.  370.  See  also  Cyrill.  Hieros.  Cat  XIX.  ♦  7. 
XXI  ♦  3.  XXIL  ♦  2.) 

So  says  Chrysostom,  in  relation  to  the  same  subjcet:  "  Let  us 
always  beUeve  God,  and  not  contradict  him,  even  when  he  says 
that  which  disagrees  with  our  senses  and  our  reason.  His  word 
is  certain,  our  feelings  may  deceive  us.  When  therefore  the 
Logos  says :  This  is  my  body ;  let  us  beUeve  him,  and  regard  his 
body  with  spiritual  eyes. — Ifis  very  self  thou  seest,  thou  touchest, 
thou  eatest"     (Chrys.  Horn.  83  in  Matt  Opp.  VII  p.  868.) 

Cyrill  of  Alexandria,  who  seems  to  surpass  all  the  others  in  the 
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▼ehemence  of  his  expressions,  when  controverting  Nestorius  who 
had  defended  the  symboHc  view  of  the  Sacrament,  exclaims ;  "  Is 

it  not  then  plainly  an  eating  of  the  man? We  do  not  eat  the 

Godhead,  but  the  proper  flesh  of  the  Logos ;  which  becomes  life- 
giving,  because  it  is  the  flesh  of  the  Iiogos."  (Cent  Nestor.  IV. 
a  4.  Tom.  VL  See  also  CyriU.  Hieios.  Cat  XXIL  ♦  3.  XXIII 
f  7.  XXIL  f  9.  Ambrose,  De  eis  qui  Myst  init  a  9;  comp.  De 
Fide,  IV.  c.  5.) 

On  every  side  expressions  of  such  a  nature  abound.  At  first 
sight,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  doctrine  of  transubstoMticUion  was 
beUeved  and  asserted  by  these  fathers,  without  any  question. 
Yet  there  are  other  passages  in  them,  and  there  are  modes  of 
reasoning  to  which  they  often  resort,  that  serve  to  cast  much 
doubt  on  this  first  impression,  and  finally  to  remove  it  I  must 
illustrate  and  briefly  confirm  this  remark. 

First,  then,  the  fathers  firequently  compare  the  eucharist  with 
baptism,  and  put  them  both  in  the  same  class  of  mysteries.  But 
in  regard  to  baptism,  they  never  maintain  that  the  water  becomes, 
when  consecrated,  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  that  the  holy  oil,  which  was 
also  employed,  experiences  any  such  change.  They  regarded 
this  matter  merely  as  standing  on  the  following  basis,  viz.,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  communicated  to  those  elements  an  extraordinary 
and  supernatural  eneigy.  But  this  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
a  change  or  transformation  of  the  elements  into  the  Holy  Spirit 

Secondly,  it  is  a  favourite  and  most  frequent  idea  of  the  fathers 
in  question,  that  the  union  of  the  Logos  with  the  bread  and  wine 
of  the  eucharist,  is  like  his  union  with  a  human  body.  Now  in 
regard  to  this  latter  union,  the  orthodox  churches  never  held  that 
the  two  natures  of  Christ  were  so  blended,  that  they  became 
merely  one  nature.  The  person,  was  one,  but  the  ruituares  two. 
Eutychius,  an  abbot  of  Constantinople,  who  flourished  at  this  pe- 
riod, maintained  the  doctrine  of  one  nature  only  in  Christ  But 
Eutychius  was  assailed  and  opposed  from  all  quarters,  with  great 
zeaL  The  union  of  the  Logos,  then,  with  the  body  of  Jesus,  did 
not  change  or  transform  the  proper  human  nature  of  the  body.  It 
still  remained  real  and  proper  human  flesh  and  blood.  If  now 
the  same  fathers  who  fought  against  Eutychius,  had  maintained  a 
real  transubstantiation  of  the  sacramental  elements  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  by  the  presence  of  the  Logos  in  them,  then 
would  they  have  put  deadly  arms  into  the  hands  of  Eutychius, 
who  might  well  say :  *  By  your  own  concession,  the  eucharistic 
elements  are  transformed,  and  are  no  more  bread  and  wine,  when 
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the  Logos  is  present  in  them ;  consequently,  when  he  assumes  a 
human  body,  it  no  longer  remains  such,  but  it  is  transformed  into 
a  higher  nature.*  The  fathers  were  in  general  too  wary  disputants 
to  expose  themselves  in  this  way. 

In  the  third  place,  some  of  the  fathers  are  occasionally  so  ex* 
plicit,  in  regard  to  the  point  before  us,  viz.  that  the  substofice  of  the 
bread  and  wine  still  remains  even  after  consecration,  that  no 
doubt  can  be  left  of  their  meaning.  So  Chrysostom  in  his  epistle 
to  Caesarius :  "  As  we  call  the  bread,  before  the  consecration, 
bread,  but  after  consecration  it  loses  this  name  and  is  called  the 
body  of  the  Lord,  although  the  nature  of  the  bread  still  re* 
MAINS,"  etcJ  (Ep.  ad  Caesar,  in  Canisii  Thesauro,  L  p.  235.)  Theo- 
doret,  in  writing  against  the  Monophysites,  asserts,  that  "  the  body 
of  Christ  retains  its  proper  nature  when  united  with  the  GSodhead ; 
even,"  he  adds,  "  as  the  bread  and  wine,  after  the  consecration, 
lose  nothing  of  their  sensible  substance."  (Dial.  IL  Opp.  IV.  p.  125. 
seq.  Dial.  I.  p.  25.  Comp.  Ephrem.  Syr.  in  Phot  Bibhoth.  c.  229.) 

Gelasius,  made  bishop  of  Rome  in  A.  D.  492,  who  Uved  a  cen- 
tury later  than  most  of  the  fathers  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking, 
when  writing  against  the  Eutychians  and  Nestorius,  says,  in  the 
most  explicit  manner :  ''  Certainly  the  sacraments  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  which  we  receive,  are  a  divine  matter ;  and  on 
this  account,  we  are  by  them  made  partakers  of  a  divine  nature ; 
but  still  the  substance  or  nature  of  the  bread  and  tame  does  not  cease 
toeaist. — Although,  through  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  pass 
over  into  a  divine  substance,  yet  their  own  proper  nature  remams'* 
( Gelas.  in  Bib.  Max.  Pat.  viii.  p.  703.)  If  now  the  pope  of  Rome 
is  infallible,  why  should  the  doctrine  of  Grelasius  be  expressly 
contradicted  by  Uie  Council  of  Trent  ? 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  that  among  the  fathers  of  the 
last  half  of  the  fourth  century,  innumerable  expressions  may  be 
found,  which,  when  merely  considered  by  themselves  would 
speak  strongly  in  favour  of  transubstantiation.  But  whoever  will 
take  the  pains  to  go  into  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  views  of 
these  writers,  he  will  find,  that  now  and  then  they  unbend  from 
the  vehemence  of  their  expressions,  and  bring  us  of  necessity  to 
adopt  the  opinion,  that  they  regarded  the  change  made  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Logos  in  the  bread  and  wine,  only  as  one  which  con- 

.  >  The  genuineness  of  this  epistle  is  doubted  by  some ;  by  Muenscher  among 
others  (Dogm.  Gcschichte,  IV.  p.  389).  Yet  the  reasons  given  by  him  are  not 
satisfactory.  Eutychius  began  to  spread  his  errors  in  A.  D.248.  It  may  well  be 
supposed  that  Chrysostom  opposed  him. 
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sisted  in  the  accession  or  addition  of  preternatural  or  supernatu- 
ral influences  communicated  to  these  elements,  without  changing 
Ae  physical  nature  of  the  elements  themselves.  Thus  Cyrill  of 
Jerusalem,  the  most  strenuous  of  them  all,  says  expressly  in  his 
Catechism  (xxL  k  3),  that  "  the  body  of  Christ  is  presented  by  the 
symbol  {iv  tvnc^)  of  the  bread;  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  by  the 
symbol  of  the  wine."  And  he  adds,  respecting  the  declaration  of 
Jesus  to  the  Jews,  viz.  that  they  must  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his 
blood,  that  "  they  did  not  understand  him  in  a  spiritual  manner,  and 
so  they  took  offence  and  went  away,  because  they  thought  he 
exhorted  them  to  the  literal  eating  of  flesh."  (lb.  ♦  4.  Comp.  also 
Qte^.  Nyss.  Orat  catechet  c.  37.  Tom.  III.) 

Besides  all  this,  there  were  distinguished  authors  during  the 
fourth  centiury,  who  continued  to  regard  the  Lord's  Supper  as  on- 
ly a  memorial  of  his  sufferings  and  death.  Such  were  Eusebius, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Augustine.  Yet  they  all  of  them  seem  to 
have  admitted,  that  there  was  some  mysterious  virtue  in  the  ele- 
ments of  the  eucharist  (See  Euseb.  Dem.  Evangel.  I  p.  38,  39. 
IV.  p.  223.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat  xvii.  p.  273.  Aug.  Ep.  98.  ♦  9.  Cont 
Faust  XX  c.  18,21.  Cont  Adimant  c  12.  ♦  3.  Doct  Christ  III 
c.  16.  In  Ps.  Ill  ♦  1.  0pp.  Tom.  IV.  p.  7.  Also  in  an  extract  in 
Bib.  Max.  Pat  IX.  p.  177, 178.  Comp.  also  Athan.  Ep.  IV.  ad  Se- 
rap.  ♦  19.  Tom.  1  p.  710.  Theod.  Dial.  II.  Opp.  Tom.  IV.  p.  125— 
127.  Facundi  Defens.  IX  c.  5.) 

Finally,  we  meet  everywhere,  in  these  fathers,  with  the  intima- 
tion now  and  then,  that  the  bodies  of  believers  do,  by  use  of  the 
eucharistic  elements,  attain  to  a  physical  unity  with  Christ ;  so 
that  Christians  have  both  a  spiritual  and  2i  physical  union  with  him. 
This  doctrine  we  have  already  met  with,  in  the  second  century, 
in  the  writings  of  Justin  and  Irenaeus.  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  Hilary 
of  PcHctiers,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  Cyrill  of  Alexandria, 
Ambrose,  Theodoret,  and  Leo  the  Great,  all  speak  of  this  point  in 
terms  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

( Cyr.  Hieros.  Cat  XXII  ♦  3.  Hilar.  De  Trinit  VIII  ♦  13—16. 
Greg.  Nyss.  Orat  Cat  c.  37.  Chrysos.  Hom.  45  in  Johan.  Tom. 
VIII  p.  292.  Hom.  83  in  Matt  Vol.  VII  p.  869.  Cyrill.  Alex,  in 
Evang.  Johan.  HL  Tom.IV.  p.  324.  IV.  p.  361, 376.  X.  p.  863.  Contr. 
Nestor.  IV.  Opp.  Tom.  VI  p.  109  seq.  Ambros.  De  eis  qui  Mysteriis, 
etc.  c.  8.  Theod.  in  Ep.  ad  Ephes.  Opp.  Ill  p.  434.  Leo,  Ep.  46. 
c  2,  4.  p.  260,  261.) 

We  must  halt  for  a  moment,  to  make  some  comparisons  here 
between  the  sentiments  of  the  fathers  and  the  views  of  the  thres 
Vol.  I  No.  1.  13 
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Chiistiaii  parties.  The  basis  of  patristical  opinion  and  representa- 
tion, down  to  the  fifth  century,  appears  plainly  to  be  this,  viz.  that  by 
a  mysterious  and  invisible  union  of  the  Logos  with  the  elements 
of  the  euchaiist,  or  by  his  supernatural  presence  and  influence 
upon  them,  they  were  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  body  and 
blood,  for  the  time  being ;  so  that  those  who  partake  of  them,  did 
thus  become  phydcaUy  united  to  Christ,  as  well  as  spiritually  one 
with  him.  The  elements  themselves  did  not  change  their  proper 
nature,  but  superadded  powers  and  virtues  were  connected  with 
them.  Nor  did  the  proper  body  and  blood  of  Christ  become  present 
in,  with,  and  under  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  sacrament ;  but  the 
Logos  himself,  pervading  and  uniting  with  these  elements,  used 
them  as  his  body  and  blood,  for  the  time  being.  The  sacramental 
bread  and  wine  they  seem  to  have  regarded  as  becoming  wholly 
incorporated  with  the  physical  systems  of  believers,  and  thus  to 
make  them  capable  of  an  eternal  existence  after  the  general  resur- 
rection. 

Now  this  is  not  ttamsubstainiiaaium^  that  is,  it  is  not  the  transfor- 
mation of  eucharistic  elements  into  the  proper  human  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus,  so  as  to  change  their  nature  entirely  as  elements 
of  bread  and  wie.  Nor  was  it  c(msubsi4mticai€n^  which  assumes 
tl^e  actual  human  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as  present  in,  with, 
and  under  the  elements ;  for  it  is  the  Lc^os  who  fonns  a  union  with 
them,  and  not  Christ's  human  body.  Finally,  the  views  of  most 
of  the  fathers  are  not  in  accordance  with  those,  who  hold  only  to 
t)ie  symboUc  or  mnemonic  significancy  of  the  eucharistic  elements. 
iUl  parties  have  appealed  to  the  fathers ;  all  can  find  passages 
in  them,  vrhich  may  easily  be  made  to  favour  their  views,  if  no 
comparison  with  other  passages  be  made ;  and  aH  appeal  in  vain, 
when  they  expect  to  find  either  union  or  consistency  among  them. 
Th^  quod  ununit  quod  ubique,  quod  semper,  is  quite  out  of  all  rea- 
sonable question,  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

What  remains  of  doctrinal  history  in  regard  to  our  subject,  must 
be  very  briefly  exhibited. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  doctiine  of  transubstanHationy  which 
can  now  b^  fairly  traced,  was  made  by  a  monk  of  Hcardy  in 
Fpmce,  about  A.  D.  831.  His  name  was  Pa$chasmst  surname 
Sfitbertus.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
which  is  still  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Romanists.  In  this  he 
maintains,  that  afler  consecration,  the  eucharistic  elements  no 
longer  remain  bread  and  wine,  but  are  absolutely  and  substantially 
the  body  and  Mood  of  Christ.    But  instead  of  meeting,  as  one 
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-would  expect  from  the  views  of  the  Bomish  church  in  respect  to 
this  matter  soon  after  this  period,  with  universal  or  even  general 
approbation,  Easchasius  was  speedily  opposed  by  formidable  an- 
tagonists. Rabanus  Maurus  {a,  847),  Johannes  Scotus  or  Erigena, 
and  Bertramus  or  Ratiamus,  who  all  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  were  highly  distinguished  for  their  lite- 
rature and  their  talents,  and  along  with  these  others  in  the  Bom- 
ish church,  wrote  against  the  views  of  Paschasius,  and  in  favour 
of  the  sfi/mbofic  exegesis  of  the  passages  respecting  the  eucharist 
Yet  the  general  inchnation  of  the  age  to  superstitious  views,  and 
to  mysterious  rites  and  forms,  predominated  at  last  over  the  rea- 
sonings of  these  learned  men.  In  A.  D.  1063,  we  find  that  a 
small  Council  at  Rouen,  ( Concilium  Eotomagense),  confirmed  the 
views  of  Paschasius,  and  cast  away  or  condemned  the  doctrine  of 
consnbstantiation,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  impanatioy  L  e.  the  doc- 
trine that  Christ's  body  and  blood  were  contained  in  and  concealed 
under  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  eucharist  It  was  not  until  the 
twelfth  century,  that  the  word  transuhstaniAatUm  came  to  be  em- 
ployed. It  was  introduced  by  the  famous  Hildebert  of  Tours 
( 1 134) :  and  the  corresponding  verb  transubstantiate,  was  first  used 
by  Stephen,  bishop  of  Autun,  about  the  same  period,  who  was 
somewhat  distinguished  for  his  attainments.  Still,  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  was  not  received  and  sanctioned  by  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  until  Innocent  III,  and  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran, 
composed  of  418  bishops,  and  held  in  A.  D.  1215,  declared  it  to  be 
essential  to  the  behef  of  a  cathoUc  Christian.  This  was  the  pope, 
whose  administration  gave  birth  to  various  orders  of  monks ;  who 
spread  wide  in  Italy  his  temporal  dominions ;  who  first  claimed  a 
right  to  appoint  or  depose  all  the  kings  or  emperors  of  Europe  ind 
even  of  Asia ;  who,  in  his  contest  with  John,  king  of  England,  about 
the  election  of  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  not  only  carried  the 
day,  but  gave  away  the  dominions  of  John  to  the  king  of  France, 
and  finally  brought  John,  in  the  sight  of  all  England,  to  kneel  in 
the  dust,  at  the  foot  of  the  Romish  legate,  resign  his  crown,  and 
after  five  days  receive  it  again  from  the  legate  merely  as  a  gift  of 
the  pope's  grace,  whose  vassal  he  professed  himself  to  be.  To 
crown  all,  this  was  the  pope  that  first  introduced  amiadar  confes- 
don ;  d  thing  which  put  tiie  whole  mass  of  the  community  en- 
tirely under  the  control  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  priests.  To  sanc- 
tion the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  was  worthy  of  such  a  man 
as  the  pope  in  question. 
But  let  the  serious  inquirer  after  truth  note  well,  that  for  the 
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first  600  years  afler  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  there 
never  was  any  noticeable  dispute  on  the  subject  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  or  Christ's  physical  presence  in  the  elements  of  the  eucha- 
rist  We  have  already  seen,  that  in  the  ninth  century,  such  men 
as  Babanus  Maunis,  Johannes  Scotus,  Bertram,  and  others,  highly 
distinguished  in  the  church,  set  themselves  openly  to  oppose  any 
other  views  of  this  matter,  than  those  which  regard  the  elements 
as  symbols  of  Christ's  spiritual  presence,  and  memorials  of  his 
death.  About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  there  was  a  ve- 
hement dispute  on  the  same  subject,  when  the  celebrated  Beren- 
ger,  who  maintained  the  like  views  with  Zuingle,  was  condemned 
by  one  pope,  and  virtually  absolved  by  another.  Previous  to  the 
fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  in  A.  D.  1215,  there  never  had  been 
any  predominant,  or  at  any  rate  uniform,  opinion  among  Christians, 
about  the  transformation  of  the  eucharistic  elements ;  although  from 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  there  was  a  growing  persua- 
sion in  favour  of  this  doctrine.  There  was  no  superstition  so  ab- 
surd that  it  could  not  find  some  advocates,  at  such  a  period  as 
this. 

Even  after  the  fourth  Coimcil  of  Lateran,  the  persuasion  was 
not  universal  in  the  church,  in  favour  of  transubstantiation.  The 
question  continued  now  and  then  to  be  agitated,  until  finally  the 
famous  Council  of  Trent,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry, decreed,  that  if  any  one  should  deny  the  conversion  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Clirist,  leaving  nothing  more  than  the  mere  appear- 
ance of  those  elements,  he  should  be  acciursed,  (anathema  sit). 
In  the  like  manner,  they  anathematize  all  who  do  not  beheve, 
that,  when  once  the  eucharistic  elements  are  transformed,  they 
always  repiain  and  are  the  tnie  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ( Sess. 
XIIL  Can.  2. 4.)  This,  of  course  has  ever  since  been,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be,  tiie  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church.  The  Greek 
church  also,  although  not  subject  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  had,  at 
an  earlier  period,  borrowed  the  same  doctrine  from  the  writings  of 
Paschasius  and  other  monks,  and  among  them  it  was  generally 
received,  and  they  substantially  retain  it  down  to  the  present  hour ; 
so  that  three  quarters  of  nominal  Christians  may  be  regarded  as 
being  believers  in  transubstantiation.  If  now  majorities  must  rule 
in  the  chiurch,  the  question  as  to  what  we  must  believe,  in  this 
case,  might  be  very  easily  decided.  When  to  all  this  we  add  some 
seventeen  or  eighteen  millions  of  Lutherans,  believing  in  consub- 
stantiation,  we  find  the  odds  greatiy  against  the  Protestant  party 
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who  hold  to  the  symbolic  interpretation  of  Christ's  words  at  the 
last  Supper.  For,  we  must  call  to  mind,  that  IrarisubsUmtialwn 
converts  the  eucharistic  elements  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ;  while  consubstanticitiMi  maintains,  that  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  in,  with,  and  under,  the  bread  and  wine,  al- 
though the  substance  of  these  elements  remains  unchanged.  In 
regard  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  matter,  I  must  confess  that 
I  can  see  no  important  advantage  here  on  the  side  of  the  Lu- 
therans. The  Bomanists  evidently  come  nearer  the  Uteral  sense 
of  Christ's  words,  **  Tins  is  my  body ;  this  is  my  blood :"  while 
the  Lutheran  view  agrees  neither  with  the  literal  nor  tropical  sense 
of  the  words  in  question.  What  that  sense  may  be,  which  is  nei- 
ther literal  nor  tropical,  would  somewhat  perplex  a  simple-minded 
interpreter  to  determine. 

Thus  have  we  taken  a  survey  of  the  Christian  world,  at  the 
present  period  and  in  past  ages.  We  have  seen  that  in  the 
present  state,  three  quarters  agree  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of 
tiansubstantiation ;  and  that  of  the  remaining  quarter,  who  are 
Protestants,  one  third  hold,  at  least  their  formulas  of  doctrine 
oblige  them  to  hold,  that  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  in, 
with,  and  under,  the  sacramental  elements.  Only  some  thirty  or 
thirty-three  millions  profess  to  reject  both  of  these  doctrines,  and 
to  regard  the  eucharistic  elements  as  symbols  of  Christ's  suifer- 
ings,  death,  attd  atoning  blood.  Even  among  these  must  be 
counted  large  numbers,  who  may  be  truly  said  to  have  no  belief 
about  this  matter,  having  never  examined  it,  and  feeling  no  inter- 
est to  make  an  examination  into  it 

If  now  any  argument  could  be  drawn  from  the  number  of  advo- 
cates for  any  particular  creed  or  point  of  doctrine,  it  would,  at  the 
present  day  and  for  j&ve  centuries  past,  be  quite  probable,  if  not 
altogether  certain,  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  true. 
But  where  shall  we  stop,  if  we  begin  to  make  such  an  appeal  ? 
In  the  time  of  Christ,  an  immense  and  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Jews,  embracing  at  first  nearly  every  one  of  their  learned  men, 
their  priests,  and  their  magistrates,  rejected  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and 
spumed  at  his  Gospel  From  the  third  century  onward  down  to 
the  Reformation,  the  great  majority  of  Christians,  learned  and  un- 
learned, believed  not  only  that  apostate  spirits  held  carnal  inter- 
course with  seduced  women,  but  that  witchcraft  and  magic  were 
realities,  and  were  grounded  on  a  league  or  covenant  solenmly 
entered  into  between  evil  spirits  and  human  beings,  who  were  led 
astray  by  them.'  When  Luther  lifted  up  the  voice  of  reform^  in 
13» 
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respect  to  selling  indulgencies  to  commit  sin,  and  with  regard  to 
many  Roman  Catholic  superstitions,  and  particularly  excessive 
reverence  for  the  Pope  and  submission  to  him,  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  Christendom  were  against  him ;  and  so  they  always  have 
been,  and  still  are.  When  Zuingle  and  Calvin  sounded  the  tram- 
pet  of  alarm  in  Switzerland,  and  John  Knox  in  Scotland,  the 
great  majority  said :  *  It  is  a  false  alarm ;  the  pubhc  axe  disquieted 
without  cause.  These  men  are  schismatics,  revolutionists,  and  bent 
upon  turning  the  world  upside  down,  that  they  may  obtain  a  better 
or  a  more  elevated  place  for  themselves.'  So  it  has  been,  moreover, 
even  in  matters  of  science.  When  Copernicus  and  Kepler  and 
Galileo  and  Newton  proclaimed  to  the  European  nations  that  the 
world  moved  round  the  sun,  and  not  the  sim  roimd  the  world,  the 
decrees  of  the  Vatican  were  issued,  anathematizing  the  doctnne, 
and  calling  for  the  punishment  of  so  many  of  its  authors  as  were 
within  its  reach.  Protestants  remonstrated  against  it  also,  as  well 
as  the  Bomanists.  The  same  reasoning  that  is  now  employed  in 
respect  to  the  sacrament,  was  then  employed  as  to  the  movement 
of  the  sun :  '  The  Bible  says,  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets  and  ctrdes 
romid  the  earth ;  and  he  who  teaches  a  different  doctrine  is  an  un- 
behever  and  a  heretic ;  anaJthema  sit'  In  other  words :  The  lite- 
ral sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  no  other,  is  to  be  admitted,  on 
pain  of  excommunication  and  infamy,  if  not  of  death.  Yet  even 
here,  if  one  examines  for  a  moment  into  the  opinions  of  the  very 
men  so  ready  to  lauuch  the  thunderbolts  of  ecclesiastical  anathe- 
ma, he  will  find  a  total  inconsistency  in  them.  They  did  not  hold, 
that  God  is  material,  and  of  human  form,  because  the  Bible  says, 
more  than  once  and  very  emphatically  too,  that  God  inade  man  in 
his  own  image  J  and  that  man  is  the  inmge  and  glory  of  God,  They 
did  not  believe  or  maintain,  that  God  has  material  eyes,  nostrils, 
mouth,  ears,  hands,  feet,  and  other  parts  of  the  human  body,  al- 
though the  Bible  speaks  of  these,  times  without  number.  They 
did  not  beheve,  that  when  God  is  displeased  with  men,  he  arms 
himself  against  them  ^ath  bow,  arrows,  sword,  spear,  buckler,  hel- 
met, and  breast-plate  ;  and  yet  the  Bible  says  this.  They  did  not 
beheve  that  God  hterally  repents,  takes  revenge,  is  grieved  at  the 
heart,  or  shouts  for  joy  like  a  mighty  man  that  is  filled  wit\i  wine ; 
and  yet  the  Bible  says  ail  this.  They  did  not  beheve  that  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  indulges  the  carnal  passion  of  love ; 
that  he  married  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and  became  reconciled 
to  this  unfaithful  wife,  after  she  had  estranged  and  divorced  her- 
self.    They  did  not  beheve,  that  Christ  is,  in  reahty,  a  way,  or  a 
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vine,  or  a  door,  or  the  rock  that  followed  Israel  in  the  wilderness, 
or  the  literal  light  of  the  world,  or  literal  bread  that  came  down 
from  heaven.  Nothing  of  all  this,  and  ten  thousand  things  of  the 
like  nature.  No ;  they  felt  constrained  to  interpret  reasonably,  in 
these  cases.  They  would  have  even  anathematized  the  man  who 
did  not  interpret  reasonably  with  them ;  but  the  moment  a  point 
of  superstitum  comes  up,  the  rules  of  exegesis  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  We  must  simply  believe  what  God  has  said  in 
respect  to  that  matter,  believe  it  in  the  exact  lUeral  sense,  or  else 
be  a  heretic  and  exposed  to  condemnation  here  and  hereafter. 
Hear,  once  more,  what  Gregory  of  Nyssa  says,  to  one  who  seems 
to  doubt,  or  hesitate,  as  to  what  he  ought  to  believe  respecting 
the  matter  before  us :  "  When  the  bread  is  mysteriously  conse- 
crated, it  is  called,  and  becomes,  the  body  of  Christ"  (Orat  in 
Bapt  Chr.  Opp.  p.  370.)  And  again;  "Jesus  Christ  himself  de- 
clares :  This  is  my  body.  Who  will  ventiure  to  remain  in  uncer- 
tainty ?  When  he  assures  us :  This  is  my  blood ;  who  can  doubt, 
and  say.  It  is  not  his  blood?"  (Ubi.  sup.)  So  even  Luther  and 
his  adherents :  *  En  mysterium  magnum  !*  they  say.  *  Who  can 
doubt  the  power  of  God  ?  All  things  are  possible  with  him.'  The 
Lutheran  Formula  Concordiae  acknowledges,  that  the  supernatu- 
ral partaking  of  the  elements  of  the  eucharist,  "  cannot  be  compre- 
hended either  by  reason,  or  by  the  senses ;  whence,  in  this  mat- 
ter," as  it  goes  on  to  say,  "  as  in  other  matters  pertaining  to  faith, 
it  behooves  us  to  bring  our  understanding  into  captivity  to  obedi- 
ence unto  Christ"  (VIL  Epit  p.  604.)  Anathema  sit,  say  the 
Council  of  Trent,  to  every  one  who  will  not  submit  to  a  captivity 
still  more  humiliating.  We  must  not  only  receive  the  doctrine,  in 
spite  of  reason  and  the  senses,  but  we  must  receive  it  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  infaUible  church  who  has  decided  that  it  is  true. 

Here,  then,  if  we  Hsten  to  any  or  all  of  these  parties,  here  is  an 
end  of  the  matter.  We  are  to  believe  in  the  literal  sense  only 
of  the  consecrating  words  at  the  eucharist ;  and  any  attempt  even, 
to  show  that  another  interpretation  ought  to  be  given,  is  itself  a 
heresy  and  a  crime. 

Still,  as  we  are  Protestants,  and  this,  I  would  hope,  in  some- 
thing more  than  in  name,  it  is  consistent  and  proper  for  us,  to  do 
as  the  Bereans  did,  that  is,  to  search  the  Scriptures,  in  order  to 
see  whether  these  things  are  so.  We  know  of  no  good  reason 
why  the  tropical  sense  of  words  should  be  admitted  so  extensively 
as  I  have  shown  it  to  be  by  all  parties,  and  that  we  should  then 
stop  short  of  applying  it  to  the  consecrating  words  of  the  eucharist 
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Whatever  deeliaiation  there  may  he,  which,  if  UterdUy  interpreted, 
vrovlA  give  an  absurd,  contradictory,  inept,  unmeaning,  fiigid  sense, 
it  is  plainly  to  be  tropically  interpreted.  And  on  this  same  ground 
do  the  Bomanists,  the  Greek  church,  and  the  Lutherans  stand,  in 
all  cases  where  their  prejudices  are  not  concerned  in  respect  to 
some  fisivourite  doctrine  which  they  have  adopted.  But  why 
should  others  be  compelled  to  exempt  such  cases  from  the  com- 
mon laws  of  interpretation  ? 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  conclusion  our  historical  investiga* 
tions  in  regaid  to  the  doctrine  of  the  euchaxist  But  by  far  the 
most  important  part  of  our  labour  remains  to  be  accomphshed, 
viz.  our  exegetical  inquiries  respecting  the  true  and  scriptural 
meaning  of  the  Saviour's  words,  at  the  original  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 


ARTICLE  VII. 


HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  INQUIRY  RESPECTING  THE  ASCENSION  OF 

CHRIST. 

By  Oottfriod  Kinkel  of  the  Univenity  oT  Bonn.    Translated  ftom  the  German  by  B.  B.  Ed- 
wards, ProfetMor  In  the  TheoL  Seminaiy,  Andover. 

[The  following  essay  relates  to  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  and 
which  is  not  unattended  with  serious  difficulty.  The  difierent 
accounts  of  the  Evangelists  are  said  by  neologists  to  involve  ir- 
reconcilable contradictions.  The  reader  will  be  pleased  with  the 
spirit  of  the  writer  of  the  ensuing  observations,  and  with  the  light 
\Hnch  he  casts  upon  many  passages  of  the  Word  of  God,  though 
he  should  not  feel  at  liberty  to  accord  with  all  which  is  advanced. 
The  author  is  ^privadm  docens  in  the  evangelical  faculty  at  Bonn. 
The  article  may  be  found  in  the  "  Theologische  Studien  u.  Kriti-^ 
ken,"  edited  by  Drs.  Ullmann  and  Umbreit  of  Heidelberg,  Vol. 
XIV.  184 1.  It  is  introduced  by  the  following  note  from  Dr.  ]Nitzsch, 
the  well-known  theolc^ian  of  Bonn.  ''  The  ensuing  investiga- 
tion, on  account  of  the  striking  nature  of  its  results,  will  certainly 
experience  opposition  from  the  two  parties  that  occupy  the  hostile 
positions  of  our  times ;  still  it  is  conducted  in  a  theological  spirit 
and  contains  many  observations  on  the  meaning  of  the  biblical 
nazmtives  which  must  win  the  respect  of  the  dissentient,  and  tend 
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to  advance  the  general  object  For  this  reason,  and  since  the  es- 
teemed author  is  able  in  every  respect  to  answer  for  himself,  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  recommend  the  pubhcation  of  the  essay." — Te.] 


According  to  the  narratives  in  the  gospels  and  apostolical  testi- 
mony in  the  epistles,  there  stands  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
a  fact,  which  all  the  witnesses  report  substantially  alike,  though 
with  different  phraseology  and  under  different  images.  Clirist 
himself,  in  the  discourses  related  by  John,  represents  it  in  the 
most  spiritual  manner, '  as  going  home  to  the  Father,'  yet,  also,  as 
an  actual  ascending  to  Him.i  According  to  Luke,  Christ  '*  was 
carried  up,"  "  taken  up,"  taken  away  from  the  disciples,  and  car- 
ried before  their  eyes  into  heaven.3  Similar  language  the  church 
has  adopted  in  her  Confessions,  adding  the  words  of  Mark,  or  of 
his  continuator,  "  that  Christ  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God."3  This 
last  expression,  may  have  as  its  basis,  in  addition  to  the  emblem- 
atical language  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  vision  of  Stephen, 
who,  when  dying,  saw  the  Son  of  Man  "  standing  on  the  right  hand 
of  God,"^  In  all  these  expressions,  we  are  taught  one  thing, 
namely,  the  life  of  Christ,  ending  in  a  wonderful  manner  as  it 
was  begun,  did  not  waste  away  in  the  weakness  of  old  age ;  but 
in  the  highest  beauty  of  youth,  as  the  ideal  image  of  perfect  hu- 
manity, standing  as  the  second  Adam  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  un- 
folded powers,  he  is  freed  fram  all  liability  to  earthly  change ;  he  is 
a  glorified  body ;  no  longer  held  by  the  leaden  laws  of  matter  he 
comes  into  personal  union  with  God,  and  through  him  mankind 
recover  their  dominion  over  the  creation  which  had  been  lost. 
This  fact  is  in  all  respects  of  the  highest  importance.  As  there  is 
in  the  mode  of  Christ's  deatJi  an  aesthetic  interest,  (for  would  not 
Christian  feeling  turn  shuddering  away  from  the  sight  of  sunder- 
ed limbs,  bones  dashed  in  pieces,  the  fearful  mutilation  of  a  body 
which  had  belonged  to  the  fairest  of  the  children  of  men,)  so  like- 
wise, the  ascension  has  an  aesthetic  value.  Christ's  body  mould- 
ering in  the  grave,  or  he  himself  after  the  resurrection,  sickening 
and  growing  old  in  a  nature  become  unnecessary; — both  sug- 
gest images  which  are  not  repulsive  to  us,  simply  because  we 
know  to  the  contrary  from  our  childhood.  Man  is  on  the  earth 
only  in  order  either  to  become  purified  himself,  or  to  perform  some 

»  John  20:  17. 

'  atwpfifero  Luke  24 :  51,  iirp^  Acts  1 :  9,  dyahf<ff&EiQ  Acts  1 :  11. 

'Mark  16:  19.  '  «  Acts  7:  56. 
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great  tvork ;  the  former  has  no  application  to  the  Holy  One  of 
God ;  the  latter  he  acoomplished  when  he  rose  from  the  dead  and 
established  his  kingdom.  Doubt  of  this  fact  must  consequently 
be  out  of  the  question,  since  criticism  can  find  no  termination  of 
the  life  of  the  Author  of  rehgion  more  befitting  his  elevated  nature 
than  this.  Besides,  the  humiliation  of  the  Logos  presupposes  the 
necessity  of  the  glory  that  followed.  There  was  need  that  Christ 
should  be  justified  by  God,  in  opposition  to  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation passed  on  him  by  the  world;  he  deserved  to  be 
glorified  by  God,  because  he  himself,  throughout  his  Ufe,  and  es- 
pecially at  his  death,  had  glorified  the  Father.^  The  exaltation 
of  Christ  thus  becomes  a  restoration  and  a  balm  to  Christian  feel- 
ing, broken  and  bleeding  by  the  sins  of  the  world  which  were 
borne  on  the  cross.  Not  less  important  is  it  to  keep  in  view  the 
historical  importance  of  the  fact  It  was  this  fact,  particularly, 
which  enabled  the  disciples  to  spread  the  gospel.  It  was  not  with- 
out design  that  that  summary  with  which  Mark  ends, — ^the  going 
forth  of  the  disciples  to  preach, — ^is  so  closely  joined  with  Christ's 
exalteOion  to  glory ,s  and  Christ  himselfwhen  he  consoled  his  sor- 
rowing disciples  with  the  promise  that  they  should  enter  on  a  course 
active  labor  in  behalf  of  his  cause,  before  reminding  them  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  Spirit,  stated  the  fact  very  distinctly,  that  be- 
lievers themselves  should  perform  greater  works  than  the  Lord, 
because  he  was  going  to  the  Father.3  This  would  be  a  natuml 
result,  for  when  our  Lord,  as  a  controlling  spirit,  no  longer  restrain- 
ed the  individual  energies  of  the  disciples,  these  energies  attained 
their  maturity.  Christ  is  justified  before  their  eyes ;  he  is  the 
Lord  who  overrules  all  things  to  their  good ;  they  triumph  over 
the  world,  since  they  are  conscious  of  triumph  by  faith  in  his 
exaltation.  Even  the  Spirit  can  operate  only  as  he  bears  wit- 
ness of  Him  who  is  glorified.  Hence  we  must  consider  that  feel- 
ing of  great  joy,  which  Luke  ascribes  to  the  disciples  on  account 
of  the  ascension,^  as  an  historical  fact,  since  without  it,  and  con- 
sequently without  the  ascension,  the  problem  of  the  world's  con- 
version is  not  solved.  Moreover,  the  ascension  was  handled  in 
the  time  of  the  Apostles  as  a  doctrinal  point  and  useful  for  its 
practical  results, — a  proof  how  valuable  it  is  to  the  Christian  hfe. 
Most  important  in  this  connection  are  the  considerations  present- 
ed by  Paul,  that  onr  Life  (principle  of  life)  is  in  heaven,  from 
whence  we  look  for  Christ,  and  that  we  shoidd  seek  those  things 

>  John  17 :  4,  5.  >  Mark  16 :  19,  20.  *  John  14 :  12. 

*  Luke  SM '  52,  furd  x^*^  fiuydXtig. 
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whick  are  above  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God,i 
for  in  this  is  shown  the  practical  value  of  the  fact  for  all  times. 
The  fellowship  of  love  attained  by  sharing  in  suffering  with  the 
Lord,  continues  to  exist  in  the  fonn  of  an  earnest  longing  for 
Him  who  is  glorified ;  it  frees  the  soul  from  sensual  desire,  and 
draws  it  upward  to  an  abiding  union  with  the  Beloved,  when  the 
earthly  material  is  laid  aside  by  death.  The  consolation  afibrded 
by  the  ascension  of  Christ  is  this ; — ^the  ascension  must  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  departure  of  the  faithful  into  the  presence 
of  God,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  members  does  to  that  of  the 
Head.  But  not  the  soul  merely  shares  in  it;  the  risen,  glorified 
body  of  behevers  is  also  sealed.  This,  for  tlie  most  part,  seems 
to  be  abandoned,  because  a  local  confinement  of  the  soul  cannot 
be  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  presence  of  God;  be- 
qause  no  place  of  abode  for  the  body  can  be  conceived  where 
man  is  nearer  to  God  than  he  is  in  any  other  place ;  and  be- 
cause a  material  body  remains  as  an  inconceivable  object,  even 
when  considered  as  glorified,  and  released  from  its  earthly  bonds. 
How  this  contrariety  to  mechanical  laws  is  removed  by  the  as- 
cension is  not,  indeed,  level  to  oiur  comprehension,  but  it  is  prom- 
ised as  future.  The  doubt  in  respect  to  the  possibihty  is  removed 
by  fact  Christ  hves  in  a  human  body,  and  still  is  removed  from 
the  earth.  What  is  true  of  the  first  fruits,  is  a  guaranty  for  the 
harvest  In  this  respect,  the  Church  has  rightfully  celebrated  the 
feast  of  the  ascension,  as  well  as  that  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
We  accordingly  recognize  the  fact  of  the  ascension  as  a  posi- 
tive demand  both  of  Christian  feeling  and  of  history ;  we  see, 
fiirther,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  Christian  doctrine  in  respect  to  the  subjects  of  soterdogy 
and  aaUhfropolf^t  so  that  in  this  way  its  tnith  is  already  demon- 
strated. Indeed,  such  a  demand  seems  to  be  wholly  superfluous, 
because  there  is  the  exphcit  testimony  of  the  evangelists  and 
the  apostles.  To  reinvestigate  this  testimony  and  to  give  a  be- 
hoving assent  to  it,  appears  to  be  the  only  problem  relating  to  this 
subject  with  which  the  church  is  concerned.  With  such  a  design, 
the  following  essay  is  planned.  Yet  here,  on  the  ground  of  com- 
parative interpretation,  one  will  be  more  fuDy  justified  in  enter- 
taining doubts  from  the  fact,  which  we  must  presuppose  as  the 
&st  point  of  this  inquiry,  viz.  "  That  the  notices  which  the  New 
Testament  famish  on  the  ascension  of  Christ,  in  respect  to  the  time, 
place  and  circumstances,  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  each  other." 

1  Phil.  3: 20.  Col.  3:1. 
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It  is  proper  to  allow  the  first  place  to  the  Giospels  and  the  Acts 
of  the  apostles ;  since  only  these  writings  narrate  an  historical  fact 
in  an  historical  manner.  It  is  easier  to  consider  them  together,  from 
the  fact,  that  the  first  evangelist  makes  no  mention  whatever  of 
the  ascension.  John  (whom  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  only 
eye-witness  among  the  evangelists)  omits  allusion  to  the  subject, 
at  least  at  the  end  of  his  gospel,  it  being  the  twentieth  or  twen- 
ty-first chapter,  where  he  introduces  Jesus  to  us,  appearing  for  the 
last  time  on  earth  to  his  disciples.  But  criticism  is  here  justified  if 
it  at  once  assumes  as  its  first  difficulty  the  fact  that  these  principal 
witnesses  are  here  silent  In  respect  to  John,  indeed,  the  solution  is 
not  so  hard.  He  takes  up  that  only  in  relation  to  Christ  which  is 
morally  significant ;  Christ's  mimcles  ever  serve  only  as  a  link  to 
his  discourses ;  these  discourses  point  upward,  from  the  visible 
miracle  to  that  great  spiritual  wonder  of  God,  that  he  sent  his  Son 
clothed  in  flesh.  The  ascension  may  here  be  compared  with  the 
sacraments.  John  does  not  relate  the  fact  of  their  introduction,  but 
he  gives  the  words  of  Jesus,  from  which  their  symbohcal  charac- 
ter is  manifest ;  instead  of  the  supper,  the  discourse  relates  to  the 
partaking  his  flesh  and  blood;  instead  of  baptism,  regeneration  by 
water  and  spirit  is  mentioned.  One  would  likewise  be  led  to  think 
that  the  external  fact  of  the  ascension  would  be  passed  over  by 
John,  since  Jesus  had  spoken  in  various  forms  of  its  moral  value, 
in  what  he  had  said,  in  respect  to  going  home  to  tlie  Father.  Fi- 
nally, one  might  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  the  Lord  at  least  pre- 
dicted his  ascension  to  Mary  Magdalene,  John  20 :  17.  Since  John 
always  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  making  a  selection  of  his  ma- 
terials, being  by  no  means  inclined  to  furnish  a  complete  accoimt 
of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  it  follows  tliat  his  omitting  to  notice 
the  wonderful  end  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  gives  us  as  Httle  ground  to 
doubt  of  the  fact,  as  a  hke  omission  in  the  history  of  the  childhood 
of  Jesus  would  lead  to  doubt  in  that  case ;  although  a  termination 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  without  the  ascension  (in  case  this  was  an  his- 
torical fact),  appears  at  least  not  exactly  artist-like,  since  the  mind 
of  the  reader  remains  unsatisfied 

But  tlie  case  is  diflerent  in  Matthew.  He  has  manifestly  the 
design  of  giving  a  full  narration,  of  rounding  ofl!',  as  it  were,  the 
life  of  Jesus ;  and  as  he  has  revealed  to  us  the  mystery  of  a  vir- 
gin bearing  a  son,  it  would  be  inferred,  that  he  would  accompany 
Jesus  even  to  the  limit  of  his  earthly  life.  Here  comes  in  an  im- 
portant circumstance.  The  last  words  of  Jesus,  according  to  Mat- 
thew, are  such  that  they  clearly  appear  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
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Messianic  labors.  This  theocratic  king  already  has  power  in  heaven 
and  on  earth;  only  .that  all  may  acknowledge  it  he  sends  out 
his  messengers  to  bring  them  into  subjection.  The  conclud- 
ing promise,  "  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world,"  could  have  been  spoken  only  at  the  moment  of  separation, 
when  such  a  consoling  promise  was  needful,  in  order  to  mitigate 
the  momentary  pain  of  that  separation.  The  farewell,  and  of 
course  the  ascension,  occurred  at  the  end  of  this  discourse.  That 
Matthew  does  not  state  the  manner  in  which  the  ascension  fol- 
lowed, can  be  explained  in  part,  indeed,  from  the  rhetorical  nature 
of  the  composition ;  he  would  close  with  a  sublime  word ;  yet  it 
seems  impossible  that  a  fact  so  slightly  noticed  should  be  the  same 
with  that  glorious  ascension  as  Luke  has  described  it  to  us  in  the 
Acts.  But  the  discrepancy  in  regard  to  place  is  still  greater.  Ac- 
cording to  Luke,  the  ascension  took  place  not  far  from  Jerusalem ; 
according  to  Matthew,  on  a  inountain  in  Galilee,  where,  as  it 
seems,  the  Lord  had  assembled  his  disciples  for  a  last  interview. 
Consequently  the  two  testimonies  threaten  to  contradict  each 
other ;  both  of  which  have  equally  decided  claims  to  credibihty, 
the  first  on  account  of  its  near,  though  indefinable  connexion  with 
the  original  Aramaean  text  of  an  apostle  ;^  and  the  other,  viz.  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  the  copiousness  of  its  delineation  and  its 
various  scenery. 

In  Mark  the  life  of  Jesus  is  also  continued  up  to  an  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  after  his  resurrection.  Here,  however,  it  is  re- 
markable that  two  places  are  mentioned.  According  to  ch.  16 :  7 
the  disciples  were  to  proceed  to  Galilee ;  and  this  is  accompanied 
with  the  promise  from  the  angel  that  there  they  would  see  Him. 
Thus  far  the  author  agrees  with  Matthew.  Then  at  the  condu* 
sion  of  16 :  9,  he  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  Luke,  narrates  with 
the  greatest  brevity  the  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene,  which  is 
more  exactly  given  by  John,  then  the  vision  at  Emmaus,  concluding 
('afterward,*  vcrre^or)  by  relating  an  appearance  to  the  Eleven. 
The  spread  of  the  gospel  is  then  mentioned,  together  with  the  assur- 
ance in  respect  to  the  miraculous  powers  with  which  these  heralds 
were  entrusted,  both  for  their  own  preservation  and  the  deUver- 
ance  of  others.  From  this  statement  of  the  words  of  Christ,  the 
term  vare^of  means  nothing  more  than  this,  viz.  that  all  the  dis- 

'  The  author  here  refers  to  a  theory,  maintained  by  many,  that  the  Grospel  of 
Matthew  was  origrinally  written  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaean.  See  Guerike,  £in- 
leitun;  in  N.  Test.  p.  235.^Tr. 
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courses,  afler  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  were  designed  to  explain 
the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  Acts  1:  3.  Yet  the 
fact,  that  the  Lord  uphraided  the  unbelief  of  the  disciples,  be- 
cause that  they  even  did  not  beUeve  those  who  had  seen  Him, 
shows  clearly  the  time  of  this  appearance.  Eight  days  after  the 
resurrection,  only  Thomas  of  the  Eleven  continued  to  doubt ;  it  is 
therefore  obvious,  that  we  have  here  the  discourse  on  the  evening 
of  the  resiurrection,  to  which  John  and  Luke  also  allude.  Here  it 
is  remarkable,  that  of  a  manifestation  in  Galilee,  previously  men- 
tioned in  verse  7th,  nothing  further  is  said ;  yet  the  short  notice 
of  the  ascension  is  appended  so  closely  to  this  conversation,  that 
the  supposition  is  not  without  foimdation,  that  the  ascension  took 
place  immediately,  and  consequently  that  the  visit  in  Galilee  (in 
case  one  happened  at  aU)  occurred  subsequent  to  it 

If  we  now  take  an  unprejudiced  view  of  Luke,  we  shall  find 
the  same  representation  in  his  gospel,  24:  36 — 53;  and  this 
specially  leadjs  us  not  to  reject  the  account  in  Mark,  as  that  of  a 
later  epitomizer.  Here  also,  the  last  conversation  of  Christ 
relates  to  the  conversion  of  the  world ;  it  is  peculiar  to  Luke  that 
Christ  shows,  from  the  Scriptures,  that  his  death  is  necessary. 
But  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  conversation  was  in  the 
form  of  a  continued  discourse,  fiom  the  moment  when  Jesus  came 
to  his  disciples  with  friendly  salutations,  up  to  v.  50,  when  with 
them  he  lefl  the  city.  The  chronologizing  Luke  makes  no  men- 
tion, at  least,  that  the  latter  part  of  the  conversation  belonged  to  a 
later  vision.  But  now  this  conversation  occurred  on  the  evening 
of  the  resurrection ;  while  the  disciples,  who  had  been  to  Em- 
maus,  were  still  speaking,  Jesus  stands  in  the  chamber,  v.  24, 36. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  conversation,  the  ascension  takes  place, 
and  manifestly  on  the  evening  of  the  resurrection.  Since  now 
Mark  here  confirms  Luke,  the  supposition,  which  is  almost  uni- 
versal, that  Luke  gives  in  the  Acts  only  a  more  exact  and  full 
history  of  this  same  ascension,  does  not  exactly  abide  the  test  of 
comparative  criticism.  It  has  been  said  that  Luke  hastens  to  the 
conclusion  in  the  gospel,  that  here  he  makes  an  epitome,  which 
he  will  enlarge  in  the  Acts.  But  the  age  was  not  of  that  scrib- 
bling and  over-active  character,  that  an  evangelist  was  compelled 
to  hasten  on  in  order  to  engage  in  another  employment ;  especial- 
ly one  would  not  do  this,  who  took  the  pains  with  his  book,  which 
Luke's  preface  imphes  that  he  did  And  certainly  in  the  last  dis- 
courses and  narrations  of  his  gospel,  there  is  no  rapidity ;  a  rich 
fulness  (Noly  is  apparent    It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  both  books 
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were  written  by  one  man,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  first,  Luke 
might  reserve  his  materials  for  the  following  book.  But  that  the 
design  of  the  narrative  of  the  ascension  in  the  Acts  is  to  give 
something  essentially  new,  follows,  in  our  estimation,  as  clear  as 
day,  from  the  first  verses  of  the  book.  According  to  the  method 
practised  by  the  Greeks,  "  This  narrative,"  he  says,  "  I  have 
brought  down  to  the  day,  when  Jesus,  having  given  command- 
ment to  his  disciples,  was  received  up."  Tlien  are  added,  "  to 
whom  he  presented  himself  alive,"  etc.  v.  4.  Does  this  continua- 
tion, expressed  by  xa/,  resemble  a  mere  repetition  of  the  narra- 
tive ?  Or  is  there  not  rather  an  actual  progress  in  the  historical 
account  ?  In  addition  to  this  difference  of  time,  two  other  reasons 
appear,  which  show  that  the  ascension  recorded  in  the  Acts  can- 
not be  identical  with  that  mentioned  in  Luke's  gospel  The  place 
and  the  attendant  circumstances  are  different  According  to  the 
gospel,  Christ  ascends  at  Bethany ;  according  to  the  Acts,  the  dis- 
ciples return  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, — two  localities  near  to- 
gether, but  not  the  same.i  Again,  after  the  ascension,  the  disci- 
ples, according  to  the  Gospel,  assemble  in  the  temple ;  according 
to  the  Acts,  they  remain  awhile  in  an  *  upper  room '  {vnEQ^ov)^ 
which  indicates  a  private  house.  This  difference  Strauss  has  de- 
tected, and  made  use  of  in  his  way.  "  At  first,"  Strauss  remarks, 
**  nothing  wrong  could  be  discovered  in  permitting  the  disciples, 
after  their  return  from  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  to  hold  their  devout 
meetings  in  their  national  sanctuary ;  but  soon  this  appears  too 
Jewish,  and  they  must  at  last  repair  to  a  private  v7ZSQ(pov  ;  the 
Christian  place  of  meeting  must  be  distinct  from  the  Jewish  tem- 
ple." The  reflection  here  supposed  to  be  indulged  by  Luke,  is 
shown  to  be  false  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  same  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  temple  bears  its  part  as  the  place  of  worship  for 
those  baptized  by  the  Holy  Spirit  At  the  ninth  hour  (and  this  is 
expressly  mentioned  as  the  hour  of  prayer)  the  leading  apostles, 
Peter  and  John,  enter  the  temple,  Acts  3 :  1.  There  Paul  him- 
self prays  with  feelings  so  spiritual,  that  he  fell  into  a  trance,  22 : 
17 ;  and  on  a  later  occasion,  he  fulfilled  a  vow  in  the  temple,  21 : 
26.  But  still  more  decisive  in  respect  to  the  entire  church  is 
the  passage  Acts  5:  12.  After  the  communication  of  the  Spirit, 
which  united  the  company  together  in  the  closest  bonds,  "  they 
were  all  with  one  accord  in  Solomon's  porch."  We  may  thus 
see  how  frivolously  this  critic  at  times  indulges  in  conjectures. 

*  Tet  Bethany  wu  sttaated  on  the  eaatern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
One  road  from  the  Tillage  to  Jeruaalem,  leads  directly  over  the  summit  of  Oli- 
vetw— Tk. 
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So  it  was  no  anti- Jewish  pradcry  of  Luke  that  occasioned  the  in- 
fant church  "  to  occupy  the  vmQ^op."  This  difference,  then,  in  the 
place  of  meeting  remains,  and  if  we  separate,  in  the  way  indicated, 
the  appearance  on  the  evening  of  the  resurrection  and  the  so- 
called  ascension  on  the  fortieth  day,  the  discrepance  is  easily  ex- 
plained While  the  pouring-out  of  the  Spirit  was  expected  as 
near  at  hand,  the  Christian  church  secluded  themselves  from  the 
outward  world  in  order  to  pray  for  preparation.  At  a  later  period, 
when  an  inward  union  was  established,  they  separated  from  each 
other,  and  gladly  mingled  again  with  the  world.  But  certainly  the 
two  nanations  of  Luke  cannot  contain  the  same  fact 

Before  we  deduce  a  definite  result  from  these  notices,  appa- 
rently so  contradictory,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  a  passage  in  the 
epistle,  which  seems  still  further  to  increase  this  confusion.  We 
have  from  Paul  (in  addition  to  several  passages,  whose  testimony 
presupposes  the  fact  of  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  heaven,  but 
which,  on  account  of  the  want  of  particular  circumstances,  are  not 
of  value  for  our  inquiry)  a  more  special  notice,  not,  indeed,  of 
the  ascension,  but  of  several  appearances  of  the  risen  Saviour, 
which  are  of  interest  for  our  investigation.  This  is  the  familiar 
passage,  1  Cor,  15:  1 — 8,  which  is  not,  indeed,  related  in  an  his- 
torical manner,  but  which  simply  narrates  several  appearances  in 
proof  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  but  the  record  appears  so  man- 
ifestly in  connection  with  elray  Ineita  and  hxatov,  that  it  is  clear 
that  Paul  would  exactly  follow  the  order  of  time.  And  this  also 
gives  us  an  interesting  point  with  which  to  compare  the  period 
when,  according  to  the  evangelists,  the  ascension  should  be  placed. 
In  this  Pauhne  catalogue,  the  appearances  to  the  women  are 
omitted.  Hence  the  appearance  to  Peter,  which  Luke  also  recog- 
nizes and  assigns  to  the  day  of  the  resurrection,^  here  stands  as 
the  first  Then  follows  one  to  the  twelve,  which  can  readily  be 
made  to  harmonize  with  one  narrated  in  the  gospels.  But  the  third 
manifestation  is  irreconcilable  with  those  related  in  the  gospels. 
He  appeared  to  "  more  than  five  hundred  brethren  at  once."  The 
number  itself  occasions  difficulty.  According  to  the  Acts,  Christ 
assembled'^  all  his  disciples  before  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  all 
were  expecting  the  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  But  their 
number  was  but  one  hundred  andjwenty,  ch.  1: 15.  It  can  hardly 
be  supposed,  that,  in  addition  to  these,  there  were  adeXg)Of,  and 
also  from  liot  being  in  Jerusalem,  deprived  of  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit     Accordingly,  the  simple  conclusion  is,  that  the  appearance 

'  Luke  24:  34,«uy<^  ^t/uuvtm  *  Acta  1:  4,  awalt^^fieros* 
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to  the  five  hundred  brethren  was  after  the  forty  days,  yea  after 
the  Pentecost,  since  immediately  subsequent  to  that,  the  number 
of  disciples  was  increased  by  thousands.  We  are  also  compelled, 
by  an  additional  remark  of  the  apostle,  to  bring  down  this  appear- 
ance as  late  as  possible.  "  Most  of  these  five  hundred  were  still 
living,"  he  says,  " rlveg  de  ixoifi^&i^trap"  The  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  was  written,  by  the  way,  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight 
years  aftier  the  ascension,  and  yet  in  this  length  of  time,  notwith- 
standing the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen,  and  the  rest- 
less activity  of  these  first  converts,  only  "  some  "  of  the  five  hun- 
dred were  dead.  In  case  now  it  is  presupposed,  that  Christ  ap- 
peared on  the  earth  only  before  the  ascension,  then  the  last  ascen- 
sion must  be  placed  considerably  later  than  the  forty  days.  On 
(he  other  hand,  according  to  Mark  and  Luke  (in  his  Gk)spel),  the 
ascension  occurred,  as  we  have  seen,  considerably  earlier  than 
the  fortieth  day. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  considered  this  combination  of  the 
difierent  accounts  unnecessary.  Still,  Paul,  after  he  had  men- 
tioned an  appearance  to  James,  speaks  of  another  to  all  the  apos- 
tles ;  and  that  Christ,  last  of  all,  appeared  to  him.  And  the  narra- 
tive goes  on  in  such  an  even  flow,  thatt  one  clearly  sees,  that 
Paul  makes  no  distinction  between  the  appearances  before  and 
those  after  the  forty  days.  Even  the  ancient  church  seenis  not  to 
have  done  this.  At  least  Paul,  who  must  have  often  been  com- 
pelled to  vindicate  his  apostleship,  never  defends  himself  against 
the  objection,  that  his  call  was  merely  through  a  vision,  and  thus 
different  from  the  commission  of  the  other  apostles.  The  opposers 
rather  relied  on  this,  that  he  had  not  lived  with  Christ ;  to  which 
he  sometimes  rephes,  that  he  had  at  least  known  Christ  person- 
ally, 2  Cor.  6:  16.  Consequently,  according  to  1  Cor.  15:  1,  8,  it 
seems  to  be  firmly  established,  that  there  were  appearances  after 
the  forty  days.  From  seven  to  ten  years  subsequently,  Paul  was 
fevoT^d  with  such  an  appearance ;  at  the  second  time  he  saw 
Christ  in  the  temple,  (then  certainly  Paul  was  in  an  ir  iiUTrdaH, 
Acts  22 :  17,  18) ;  in  the  interval  of  time,  the  appearances  to  the 
five  hundred,  to  James  and  to  the  twelve  occur.  Also  the  dying 
Stephen  saw  Christ  in  glory,  7 :  15.  Still  this  appearance  was  in 
a  vision.  All  the  appearances  after  the  forty  days,  however,  were 
perfectly  on  a  level  with  those  before  the  dose  of  that  period; 
and  all  show  sufficiently,  that  the  ascension  recorded  in  the  Acts, 
was  not  considered  by  the  early  chutch  as  such  al  decided  fact, 
such  an  absolute  separation  of  the  earthly  and  heavenly  life 
14* 
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of  Christ,  as  we  are  now  accustomed  to  regard  it  It  follows,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  glorification  was  not  so  exclusively  con- 
nected by  them  with  the  fact  which  is  recorded  in  the  Acts,  as  it 
is  by  us.  It  is,  then,  clear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  with  the 
common  opinion,  viz.  that  Jesus  continued  his  earthly  life  up  to 
the  fortieth  day,  and  that  on  this  day  with  his  ascension  firom  Oli- 
vet, his  glory  with  the  Father  began,  all  the  accounts  are  at  vari- 
ance except  the  one  in  Acts ;  since  on  the  one  hand,  tliey  de- 
scribe the  ascension  as  having  taken  place  earlier,  and,  on  the 
other,  they  do  not  view  the  ascension  from  Olivet  as  a  decisive 
separation  between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  life  of  Christ 

Upon  these  confused  accounts  (which  have  not  been  acutely 
apprehended  by  most  critics,  which  have  been  recognized  in  a 
measiure  by  some,  and  employed  by  Strauss  to  disprove  the  en- 
tire fact  of  the  exaltation  of  Christ),  a  surprising  light  is  cast  by 
the  Gk)spel  of  John,  the  mention  of  which  leads  us  to  our  second 
proposition,  which  is  to  show,  "  that  Christ's  glorification,  and  con- 
sequently the  ascension,  must  have  taken  place  immediately  after 
the  resurrection." 

Christ's  own  explanations  must  here  have  the  strongest  weight 
as  proofs ;  these  we  find  in  the  desired  abimdance  in  the  last  dis- 
courses by  which  he  prepared  himself  and  his  friends  for  his 
approaching  death.  Here  it  is  to  be  remarked  in  general,  in  re- 
spect to  the  fundamental  character  of  these  discourses,  that  they 
are  throughout  the  words  of  one  who  is  departing,  bidding  fare- 
well. The  supper  itself  as  a  memorial-feast,  the  new  command- 
ment that  the  disciples  should  love  one  another,^  left  behind  in 
the  form  of  a  legacy,  (by  which  in  the  place  of  the  Redeemer, 
whom  they  anxiously  seek,  and  will  sadly  miss,  v.  33,  love  to 
the  brethren  is  presented  to  them,  as  an  object,)  the  peace 
that  was  to  remain  behind,  14 :  27,— all  bears  the  stamp  of  a  com- 
plete separation  from  a  present  earthly  condition,  and  indeed 
of  a  final  separation.  That,  also,  which  according  to  Matthew, 
tlie  Lord  prophetically  declared  at  the  sacramental  cup,  viz.  that 
he  would  no  more  in  this  world  drink  with  his  disciples  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine,  and  consequently  that  bodily  communion  would 
cease,^  harmonizes  still  more  exactly  with  the  wordjs  of  John. 
Certainly  something  is  said  of  a  "  return,"  but  it  is  one  wholly 
spiritual  Indeed,  it  is  declared  explicitly,  ch.  14 :  18,  ovx  dq)^am 
viidg  oQqtarwg  *  iqi^oiiai  ngos  vfiag^  and  v.  19,  the  promise  is  given 
to  them,  that  the  world  should  not  see  him,  but  they  should  see 
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him  (viUtg  di  ^con^tre'  fce).  But  the  reason  which  is  here  ex- 
'  pressed  by  oti,  shows  with  perfect  clearness  how  this  seeing 
should  be  understood,  viz.  "  Because  I  live  ye  shall  live  also." 
Thus  the  appearance  of  Christ  was  made  to  depend  upon  the  in- 
ward life  of  the  disciples,  just  as  in  v.  21,  it  is  made  to  depend  on 
the  proof  of  love,  exhibited  by  keeping  his  commandments. 
Visible  appearances,  such  as  that  to  the  unconverted  Paul,  can- 
not therefore  be  intended,  but  that  mystical  union  with  Christ, 
which  is  produced  in  the  hearts  of  believers  by  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit,  is  referred  to,  1  John  5:  11,  12.  Our  Lord  himself 
gives  the  same  explanation  of  this  imion  in  reply  to  Judas,  viz. 
that  the  Father  and  Son  would  make  their  abode  with  him  who 
fiom  love  to  them  should  keep  their  commands;  an  union, 
which  by  the  very  mention  of  the  Father,  is  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  visible  things  to  that  of  the  spiritual  life.  The 
"  coming  again  "  was  mther  referred  to  that  moment  when  he 
should  take  them  to  the  heayenly  mansions,  which  he  was  going 
to  prepare.  More  explicitly  the  Lord  (ch.  16 :  20)  seems  to  prom- 
ise a  bodily  return ; — **  after  the  transient  grief,  I  will  see  you,  and 
your  heart  shall  rejoice '"  from  earlier  verses  it  is  to  be  inferred, 
that  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  {fuxQov)  before  this  ''  coming 
again."  Yet  it  is  quite  remarkable,  that  v.  16  is  given  as  the 
ground  why  they  should  see  him  again,  viz.  "  because  I  go  to  the 
Father."  How  could  this  be  conceived  of  as  seeing  him  again  in 
a  physical  sense  ?  Is  it  not  because  he  goes  to  the  Father,  at 
least  is  not  this  one  reason,  that  they  shall  see  him  no  more  in  the 
flesh?  The  word  on  can  only  be  explained  as  a  ground  of  a 
spiritual  visitation ;  from  heaven  he  sends  the  Spirit  as  the  bond 
of  a  new  and  most  intimate  communion.  Besides,  the  clause 
which  is  added,  viz. '  that  on  his  return  they  should  ask  him  no- 
thing,' was  not  true  in  relation  to  the  bodily  appearances  of  Christ 
after  the  resurrection,  for  certainly  some  still  had  the  inquiry 
"  whether  he  would  not  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel,"  Acts  1:  6, 
It  follows  that  the  declaration  of  Christ  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
understanding  of  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  which  would  be  first  disclosed  to  them  through  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Spirit  All  this  leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  Je- 
sus is  here  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  an  actual  separation 
from  his  disciples  in  respect  to  his  earthly  life ;  consequently  it 
cannot  be  presupposed,  that  he  would  contiaue  this  earthly  life 
forty  days  after  the  resurrection.  If  Jesus,  in  the  sentences 
hitherto  considered,  meant  simply  to  say,  ''  I  shall  die,  but  after 
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three  days  I  shall  rise  again,  and  see  you/'  it  is  certainly  incon- 
ceivable why  he  did  not,  when  it  was  his  special  object  to  com- 
fort his  disciples,  simply  say  this,  as  was  his  manner  on  other  oc- 
casions. His  dark  words,  which  were  not  comprehended  by  his 
disciples,  can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  he  wished  to  an- 
nounce to  them  the  far  deeper  and  more  spiritual  truth  of  an  ever- 
lasting inward  union  between  the  Head  and  the  members. 

Seveml  sentences  of  these  last  discourses  remarkably  agree 
with  the  view  presented,  and  confirm  it  in  a  positive  manner.  In 
ch.  16 :  12,  Chrisf  s  loving  and  sympathizing  heart  would  gladly 
say  many  things  more  to  the  disciples,  but  they  cannot  bear  them* 
now.  Without  doubt  they  could  have  home  these  words  subse- 
quently to  the  resurrection ;  but  not  a  syllable  is  said,  implying 
that  he  will  explain  them  after  that  event;  this  office  was  as- 
Signed  to  the  Spirit  Still  more  clear  is  that  word  of  consolation 
in  ch.  14 :  2,  "  I  go  away  to  prepare  a  place  for  you."  It  is  obvious 
that  he  assigns  this  as  the  object  of  his  separation  from  them ; 
but  if  this  was  not  to  occur  till  the  lapse  of  forty-three  days,  how 
stnu^e  that  he  should  allude  to  it  now.  Besides,  it  is  remarkable 
that  Christ  never  speaks  of  this  separation  as  death,  but  as  going 
to  the  Father.  "  I  go  to  the  Father,"  is  his  thrice-repeated  decla- 
mtion  in  this  discourse,  always  using  the  present  tense,  with  the 
different  verbs,  indyetPj  iqiBc^ta^  and  noQeiea^oa,^  14 :  6, 28 ;  16: 
5,  10.  17 :  3  seq.  It  might  be  said,  that  there  is  a  prolepsis  [an- 
ticipation of  any  word,  by  referring  to  it  as  already  spoken] ;  and 
who  can  deny  that  the  Lord,  transporting  himself  in  his  divine 
consciousness  beyond  the  present,  considers  his  deaith  as  already 
past  and  swallowed  up  in  victory?  Such  9^, prolepsis,  however,  is 
not  well  conceivable,  unless  that  which  is  uttered  at  the  present 
moment,  approximates  to  that  which  I  now  imagine ;  events,  sep- 
arated by  a  month  and  a  half  from  my  present  existence,  could 
with  difficulty  elevate  my  mind  to  take  such  a  flight  Still,  Christ 
does  not  regard  himself  as  bidding  farewell  to  his  friends,  but  to 
the  world,  "  I  leave  the  world,"  16 :  28 ;  yea  as  already  actually 
separated  from  it,  "  I  am  no  more  in  the  world,"  17 ;  1 1.  How  does 
this  agree  with  the  idea  of  an  earthly  existence  protracted  to  such 
an  extent,  as  the  common  view  of  Christ's  condition  after  the 
resurrection  demands  ?  That  xocfiog  caxmot  be  here  understood  in 
a  moral  sense,  and  that  the  words  of  Christ  already  quoted,  can- 
not mean  that  he  would  continue  to  hold  bodily  communion  only 
with  his  disciples,  and  not  with  the  unbelieving  world,  is  proved 
from  ch.  17 :  13,  where,  still  in  the  circle  of  his  disciples,  he  says  : 
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"  and  these  things  I  speak  m  Hie  world ;"  the  term  xoofiog,  there- 
fore, clearly  means  the  visible  earth,  in  distinction  from  his  own 
abode  with  the  Father,  and  not  the  spiritual  world.  He  even  ren- 
ders the  idea  of  this  "  going  to  the  Father,"  intensive,  by  sub- 
joining the  word  vvv :  "  Now  I  come  to  thee,"  17 :  13.  One  would 
say  this  only  when  he  has  now  in  contemplation  to  accomplish 
that  of  which  he  speaks.  A  return  to  the  Father,  immediately 
after  death,  appears  therefore  to  be  undeniably  the  thought  in  the 
mind  of  Jesus.  But  what  now  does  this  "  going  home  "  mean  ? 
Can  it  be  objected  that  it  is  to  be  understood  in  a  merely  spiritual 
sense  ?  or  that  the  soul  of  Jesus,  inunediately  after  death,  as- 
cended to  the  Father,  while  nothing  is  said  of  the  body  ?  Here 
one  might  at  first  view  find  a  basis  in  those  dying  words :  "  Father, 
into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,"  and  not  less  in  his  consola- 
tory words  to  the  murderer :  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
Paradise,"  Luke  23 :  43,  which  seciures  the  elevation  of  his  soul, 
inunediately  upon  the  death  of  Christ,  to  its  heavenly  abode.  But 
not  taking  into  the  account,  that  this  spiritual  division  of  the  re- 
turn of  Jesus,  into  halves,  as  it  were,  does  not  satisfy  all  the  pas- 
sages, especially  those  where  he  takes  a  formal  leave  of  the  world, 
it  can  be  shown,  moreover,  that  in  this  way  the  meaning  of  the 
words  is  not  exhausted.  For  example,  Christ  uses,  at  various 
times,  the  word  do^d^ea^cu  as  a  synonym  with  the  phrase  "  com- 
ing to  the  Father."  In  John  13 :  32,  he  expresses  his  confidence 
that  the  Father  would  glorify  him,  and  it  is  subjoined,  "  and  he 
shall  straightway  glorify  him."  And  in  17 :  5,  this  confidence  takes 
the  form  of  a  prayer:  "  Glorify  thou  me,  O  Father,"  where  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  word  vi;v,  *  now,*  again  occurs.  Conse- 
quently the  glorification  appears  to  have  the  same  meaning  as  the 
return  to  the  Father.  The  E^deemer  beholds  it  as  something 
just  impending.  Modem  interpreters,  in  support  of  the  orthodox 
view,  which  assigns  the  glorification,  or  what  is  expressed  by  his 
"  sitting  on  the  throne  of  Giod,"  to  the  day  of  his  visible  ascension, 
have  here  spiritualized  the  glorification,  and  have  understood  it  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  by  his  death,  Christ's  moral  dig- 
nity is  displayed  in  tlie  clearest  manner.  But  they  should  care- 
fully observe,  whether  they  can  anywhere  find  Christ  represent- 
ing his  death  as  a  glorification, — ^his  death  on  the  cursed  tree, 
which  at  least  with  Paul  appears  as  the  lowest  step  of  humiliation ; 
but  in  the  passages  referred  to,  they  certainly  cannot  find  such  a 
representation ;  for  in  13 :  32,  Christ  says :  "  God  shall  glorify  him 
m  himself,  i.  e.  in  God*s  own  peculiar  region,  in  his  immediate 
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presence  and  communion,  and  in  17 :  5,  Clirist  prays  for  that  glory, 
which  he  had  with  God,  nagd  aoi,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  This  glorification  is,  however,  conditioned  on  the  ascen- 
sion ;  even  the  man  Jesus  shared  in  it,  and  consequently  his  body. 
All  these  passages  imperatively  demand,  that  the  ascension  should 
be  pl&ced  as  near  the  death  of  Christ  as  possible. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  we  must  inquire,  what  answer  other 
passages  in  these  discourses  will  furnish.  What  had  Christ  to  do 
on  the  earth  after  his  resurrection  ?  It  may  not  be  easy  to  answer 
this  inquiry.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  settled,  that  for  himself  such 
a  tarrying  was  without  any  object  His  soul  needed  no  purifica- 
tion by  means  of  the  sorrows  or  joys  of  earth,  for  it  had  been, 
from  the  beginning,  a  pure  image  of  the  Godhead.  His  body 
must  be  considered  as  already  glorified  in  the  grave.  He  appear- 
ed "in  another  form,"  hiQa  fioQ(py,  Mark  16:  12;  he  was  not  at 
once  recognized  by  his  friends,  and  passed  through  doors  that 
were  closed,  John  19 :  20,  26.  To  suppose  that  he  was  gradually 
freed  from  earthly  materials,  is  not  probable.  At  least  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  saints,  which  is  a  copy  of  that  of  Christ,  no 
such  gradual  change  will  take  place,  but  they  rise  glorified  bodies. 
In  respect  to  those  then  alive  diere  will  be  a  change  (aXka^i^)  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  1  Cor.  15 :  52.  It  would  on  the  one 
hand,  mar  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection,  and  on  the  other  hand 
greatly  magnify  it,  if  it  should  be  extended  over  forty  days  in  tlie 
sense  of  gradually  freeing  Jesus  from  his  earthly  body.  But  such 
a  gradual  process  cannot  be  proved;  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
the  resurrection,  Christ  still  ate  earthly  food ;  but  it  is  in  the  highest 
degiree  probable  that  he  did  this,  also,  in  his  far  later  manifesta- 
tion at  tiie  sea  of  Galilee ;  at  least,  the  question,  "  Children  have 
ye  any  meat?"  the  ptoducing  of  the  fish  ^aid  bread,  and  finally  his 
concluding  invitation,  "  come  and  dine,"  John  21 :  5,  9,  12,  seem 
to  involve  the  supposition  that  he  himself  partook.  If,  conse- 
qUehtly,  the  divesting  himself  of  the  conditions  of  his  earthly  life 
had  been  gradual,  we  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  been  afiected 
by  them  in  the  satne  degree  both  at  an  earlier  and  a  later  period. 
In  relation^  therefore,  to  Jesus  himself  and  the  necessities  of  his 
being,  the  conclusion  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  (as  ap- 
pears ftom  the  earnest  longing  for  the  Father,  which  is  especially 
manifest  in  the  high-priest-like  prayer  which  he  offered,)  tiiat  thik 
freeing  from  bodily  necessities  took  place  inmiediately  after  the 
resurrection,  when  the  soul  was  again  unitcsd  with  the  body  and 
elevated  it  from  the  earth.    If  he  now  no  more  from  a  natural  ne- 
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cessity  remains  on  earth,  his  forty  days'  tanying  on  it  can  be  ex- 
plained only  on  the  ground  of  the  wants  of  the  beloved  human 
race.  Mankind,  however,  in  the  view  of  Christ  are  divided  into 
two  great  parties,  the  '  world'  and  '  his  own/  With  the  former  he 
had  nothing  more  to  do  afler  the  resurrection ;  to  them  he  could 
only  appear  as  judge.  Yet  his  office  in  executing  punishment  is 
not  assumed  till  the  end  of  the  world ;  the  internal  "  reproving" 
(iUyhg)  of  the  world  is  undertaken  by  the  Spirit,  John  16 :  8,  11. 
So  there  remains  as  a  sphere  of  labor  for  Christ's  earthly  existence, 
only  the  company  of  those  who  beheved  on  him.  Yet  for  these, 
Christ  finishes  his  work  with  his  death  and  resmrection.  Not 
faintly,  when  expiring,  but  with  a  loud  voice.  Matt  27 :  50,  he 
uttered,  in  exulting  triumph  on  the  cross,  his  last  word,  teidkaatcu, 
John  19:  30.  Should  any  one  suppose  that  this  was  uttered  in 
such  dose  connection  with  the  work,  of  expiation,  as  not  to  admit 
of  its  having  been  spoken  of  the  completion  of  the  work  of  re- 
demption, then  we  may  adduce,  in  favor  of  the  contrary,  those 
other  words  of  Christ,  "  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou 
gavest  me  to  do,"  John  17 :  4.  In  connection  particularly  with 
the  third  verse,  it  is  readily  seen,  that  he  here  means  his  mani- 
festation in  the  flesh ;  the  same  appears  according  to  the  en- 
suing words,  where  he  speaks  of  making  known  the  name  of 
God  to  the  disciples  and  of  the  communication  of  the  words  of 
the  Father.  Besides,  the  work  of  perfectly  illuminating  the  mind 
and  of  giving  it  understanding  in  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  is  referred 
to  another  Comforter,  John  16 :  13.  Accordingly  when  the  work 
of  redemption  is  completed,  in  behalf  "  of  his  own,"  by  his  mani- 
festation in  the  flesh  and  by  his  expiation,  and  ailer  the  labors  of 
his  life  were  so  perfectly  accomphshed,  the  earthly  existence  of 
Christ  as  a  man  seems  to  be  without  object  The  design  of  later 
manifestations  can  only  be  to  prove  the  reality  of  his  bodily  life, 
or  at  all  events  to  speak  with  his  disciples  on  the  extension  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  Acts  1:  3.  But  for  this  a  continued  earthly 
existence  was  no  longer  necessary.  Besides,  ailer  the  ascension 
of  the  fortieth  day,  there  were  not  less  than  four  appearances,  as 
has  been  shown  above,  among  which  those  to  Paul  were  accom- 
panied with  words  and  instruction.  And  if  Christ,  on  account  of 
the  disciples,  tarried  on  the  earth,  why  did  he  not  remain  a  longer 
time  with  them  ?  And  what  is  more  difficult,  w^iere  did  he  re- 
main in  the  very  long  intervals  ?  These  intervals,  accordingly, 
seem  to  be  wholly  superfluous  ?  Finally,  that  Christ  in  this  pe- 
riod made  that  mysterious  descent,  which  is  expressed  in  the 
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Confessions  by  the  descensus  ad  inferos,  and  by  Peter  as  preaching 
to  the  spirits  in  prison,'  is  certainly  impossible.  Supposing  that 
Sheol  and  Hades  are  a  dark  realm,  it  is  certain  that  only  an  unem- 
bodied  spirit  can  enter  it  Christ's  soul  could  go  there  only  while 
his  body,  separated  from  it,  lay  in  the  grave.  And  as  there  was  no 
necessity  that  Christ,  after  his  resurrection,  should  be  either  on  earth 
or  in  hell,  there  remains  for  him  as  the  third  thing  possible,  an 
abode  in  heaven.  Consequently,  it  follows  as  a  postulate,  that 
Christ  rose  to  heaven  immediately  after  the  resurrection. 

But  how  is  this  conclusion  estabUshed,  since  it  not  merely  re- 
mains a  postulate,  but  is  expressed  in  so  many  words  by  John, 
one  of  the  principal  witnesses  in  relation  to  Christ?  Evidence  is 
found  in  a  conversation,  (most  important  in  support  of  our  view,)  of 
the  risen  Saviour  with  Mary  Magdalene,  John  20 :  14,  18,  which 
has  been,  and  remains  to  our  day,  a  crtix  interpretum.  On  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  resulting  from  the  forty  days*  interval  be- 
tween the  resurrection  and  ascension,  due  honor  has  not  been 
awarded  to  words,  whose  sense  is  clear. 

The  special  difficulty  lies  in  the  word  yog  in  the  17th  verse.  It 
leads  us  to  imagine  reasons  why  Jesus  forbade  Mary  to  touch  him. 
But  how  the  fact  that  he  was  not  yet  ascended  to  his  Father 
could  be  a  reason  for  this  prohibition,  is  not  easily  seerL  Mani- 
fold explanations  are  brought  forward,  and  changes  of  the  text 
are  also  proposed.  These  changes  we  may  let  rest,  for  the  text 
is  too  firmly  established.  Bauldr/s  pimctuation,  f«y  •  {I am  not 
the  gardener)  fiw  anrov  {convince  yourself  of  it)  is  untenable  on  ac- 
count of  an  ungmmmatical  use  of  fi^ ,  and  because  of  the  im- 
possibiHty,  that  Mary  could  convince  herself  by  the  sense  of  touch, 
that  he  was  not  the  gardener.  But  why  elsewhere  should  Jesus 
require  his  disciples  to  touch  him  ?  Had  they  such  slight  doubts 
in  respect  to  his  body  at  all,  that  they  could  confound  him  with 
another  man  ?  If  a  doubt  of  this  nature  were  obvious  in  the  case 
of  Mary,  then  Lam^s  opinion  would  have  the  preference,  since 
its  object  is  to  explain  the  yoQ.  According  to  this  view,  Mary 
takes  Jesus  to  be  a  spirit  who  has  come  down  from  heaven.  The 
sense  then  is,  "  You  need  not  convince  yourself  by  touching  me; 
I  am  actually  in  the  body,  I  am  not  yet  a  glorified  spirit"  Still 
it  is  remarkable,  that  Jesus  permitted  other  doubters  to  touch  him. 
How  came  he  to  use  an  expression  so  plain  and  almost  angry, 
towards  a  woman,  whose  infijrmity  needed  intimations  of  love  ? 
Cocceius  supposes  that  Mary  now  beUeved  that  Jesus  had  re- 

*  A  common  explanation  by  German  interpreters  of  1  Pet.  3 :  19. — Tn. 
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tamed  in  order  to  take  away  his  friends  agreeably  to  his  promise, 
(a  promise  indeed  which  Jesus  had  made  only  to  the  Eleven, 
John  14:  3).  With  these  fedings  Mary  would  embrace  him ; 
"  Not  yet,"  Christ  would  repel  her,  "  I  shall  myself  be  there,  where 
I  shall  see  you  with  me."  But  how  could  Mary,  in  her  over- 
fowing  feelings  on  seeing  him  again,  have  had  such  a  reflection  ? 
She  has  him, — ^which  is  enough  for  her  trusting  female  nature. 
Belated  to  this,  but  on  a  better  basis,  is  a  modem  view.  Jesus 
would  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  though  he  was  yet  on  earth, 
stiU  while  so  remaining,  he  had  no  more  to  do  with  his  disciples ; 
he  would  wean  them  from  their  former  afiectionate  relationship. 
This  accords  particularly  with  the  commission  to  the  disciples ;  it 
only  labors  in  not  sufficiently  accounting  for  the  /o^.  This  is 
more  fully  done  in  a  prevalent  explanation  from  the  time  of 
Theodoras  of  Mopsuestia,  and  admitted  by  Bessa.  Jesus  u]^es 
haste,  for  without  delay  the  disciples  should  receive  the  news  that 
he  was  riaen.  "  Later,"  says  he,  in  a  quieting  tone,  "  you  will  have 
the  enjoyment  of  me,  for  now  I  am  not  ascended."  One  might 
appeal  to  2  Kings  4: 24.  Luke  10:  4,  where  the  hastening  messen- 
gers are  symbohcally  forbidden  even  to  salute  any  one  on  the 
way.  And  certainly  this  affords  the  most  consistent  explanation  of 
^  fcov  amw.  Would  not  the  view  of  Schleiermacher,  it  may  be 
asked  in  passing,  and  those  kindred  to  it,  degrade  the  miracle 
of  the  resurrection?  These  represent,  that  Christ's  body  was 
still  tender,  that  the  change  into  a  gl(mfied  body  was  gradual,  and 
that  he  himself  was  fearful  of  permitting  the  fresh-healed  wounds 
to  break  out  if  they  were  touched.  Is  it  conceivable, — so  soon  as 
one  allows  the  natural  explanation  of  this  view  to  appear  only  in 
the  slightest  degree, — ^that  Jesus  in  the  afternoon  of  the  resurrec- 
tion  could  have  gone  to  Emmaus  on  foot  ? 

Accordingly,  if  we  should  adhere  to  the  above  interpretation  of 
fi^  nov  inzov  [that  adopted  by  Beza]  we  shall  find  a  new  obstacle- 
in  this  lucent  haste,  since  it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  that 
the  disciples  shall  receive  the  news  of  the  resurrection  one  minute 
sooner.  For  once,  ahready,  unless  no  faith  is  to  be  put  in  the  first 
evangelists,  other  women  had  announced  the  resurrection  from 
the  angers  mouth,  and  Peter  and  John  (according  to  John's  Gos- 
pel,) must  at  least  have  known  that  the  grave  was  empty.  Be-^ 
sides,  the  narrative  of  Mary,  by  no  means,  produced  conviction^, 
since  at  least  the  two  disciples  who  went  to  Emmaus  were- 
wholly  inconsolable,  and  the  absence  of  his  body  rather  terrified 
than  filled  them  with  hope.  The  message  was  not,  then,  so  ur- 
VoL.  1  No.  1.  15 
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gent,  that  Jesus  could  not  permit  Mary  to  enjoy  a  moment's  per- 
sonal communion  with  him.  Accordingly,  as  tiie  words  of  Jesus 
without  douht  express  haste,  we  are  compelled  to  find  hetter 
ground  why  he  would  not  remain  with  Mary. 

One  sends  a  messenger  only  when  he  cannot  himself  come.  It 
would  be  strange  that  Jesus  did  not  at  once  assure  the  disciples 
personally  that  he  was  alive,  did  we  not  conclude  that  he  had 
previously  to  accomplish  another  object  What  that  was  is  so 
clear  from  the  message  sent  to  the  disciples,  that  no  doubt  can 
remain.  "  I  ascend^*  {ttva^aivm,  he  says  at  the  end  of  v.  17,)  "to 
my  Father  and  your  Father,  to  my  God  and  your  God."  He  does 
not  speak  in  the  future  tense ;  it  cannot  be  understood  as  future, 
for  it  would  be  wholly  without  an  object,  that  Jesus  should  have 
had,  at  this  moment,  nothing  more  urgent  to  say  to  his  disciples, 
than  that  he  should  ascend  to  heaven  forty  days  afterwards. 
Time  enough  to  communicate  that  information  remained  in  every 
succeeding  interview.  But  it  stands  in  the  present,  the  plainest 
present  tense.  What  could  Jesus  have  now  had  to  annoimce  to 
his  disciples  ?  He  would  simply  certify  why  he  did  not  person- 
ally maidfest  himself  to  them.  "  Announce  to  them,"  he  says, 
*'  that  my  ardent  desire  {how  ardent  it  was  declared  in  his  last 
discourse)  draws  me  first  of  all  to  the  Father;  that,  at  this  mo- 
ment I  ascend  to  Him.  Touch  me  not,  I  cannot  tarry  with  thee, 
nor  with  my  disciples,  for  I  have  not  yet  been  with  the  Father, 
and  there  must  I  first  be  !*' 

In  the  morning  Christ  forbade  his  disciples  to  touch  him,  he- 
cause  he  was  not  yet  ascended ;  in  the  afternoon,  he  permitted 
and  commanded  it  to  be  done.'  The  conclusion  is  the  most  nat- 
ural, that  between  the  morning  and  afternoon,  the  reason  which 
at  first  existed  for  not  touching  him,  had  disappeared,  consequent- 
ly that  the  ascension  had  taken  place.  And  so  at  once  the  stone 
of  stnmbhng  is  removed ;  and  we  have  in  John  also  the  annunci- 
ation of  the  ascension  in  plain  words. 

But  that  John  himself  so  considered  the  thing  may  be  inferred 
ftom  the  action  which  Jesus  performed  in  the  afternoon,  con- 
sequently, according  to  our  view,  after  returning  fix)m  heaven. 
He  sends  them  forth  as  his  messengers ;  declaring  their  com- 
mission, he  breathes  on  them,  and  says,  "  Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost."*  To  understand  this  imperative  as  a  future  which  indi- 
cates a  promise,  (though  Theodoras  of  Mopsuestia,  Lucke  in  his 
first  edition  and  Tlioluck  have  vindicated  this  arbitrary  interpre- 

1  Luke  24 :  39,  ^lu^ilomi  fu.  *  John  20:  22. 
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tation),  is  perfectly  untenable,  because  Jesus  connects  with  it  an 
outward  sign, — ^the  breathing  on  them.  A  real  communication  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  thus  here  asserted.  The  fact  that  Luke  relates 
that  the  Pentecost  miracle  happened  much  later,  does  not  con* 
flict  with  this.  That  miracle  imphes  the  conmiunication  of  spirit- 
ual powers  which  operated  in  a  visible  maaner, — ^in  the  power  of 
working  miracles  and  of  the  gifl  of  tongues ;  hence  it  was  con- 
nected with  remarkable  external  signs.  But  the  communication 
in  question,  mentioned  in  John's  Gospel,  relates  to  the  inward 
awakening  of  a  new  Ufe  in  the  Apostles,  which  was  thenceforth 
to  be  independent  of  the  personal  presence  of  Christ ;  it  relates 
to  the  knowledge  and  illumination  which  was  needed  by  them  as 
the  representatives  of  the  Lord,  who  were  "  to  loose  and  to  bind." 
Comp.  the  following  verse.  Still,  mrevfia  ayiov,  without  the  article, 
seems  to  imply  that  this  was  only  a  partial  communication.  Now, 
however,  the  Spirit  was  to  take  the  place  of  Jesus.  He  is  called 
another  Helper,  uXkog  noQayXrjTog^ioYm  14  :  16,  as  if  Jesus  wert? 
the  first;  such  a  commimication  of  the  Spirit,  therefore,  is  con- 
ceivable only  after  Jesus  had  left  his  disciples  and  the  earth. 
There  must  have  been,  however,  in  the  moment  referred  to,  [in 
the  gospel  of  John]  an  imparting  of  the  Spirit,  so  that  the  disciples 
would  not  feel  that  they  were  forsaken  of  God,  and  without  which^ 
for  example,  Peter's  energetic  words  and  actions  in  the  matter  of 
choosing  an  apostle  before  the  day  of  Pentecost,  could  not  be  ex- 
plained. But  that  the  advent  of  the  Spirit  presupposed  the  de- 
parture of  Jesus  from  the  world,  was  aheady  hinted  by  John. 
Ld  ch.  7 :  30,  he  refers  the  stream  of  living  water  which  was  to 
flow  forth  £rom  beUevers,  to  the  Spirit ;  but  that  was  still  future, 
"  for  the  Spirit  was  not  yet  given,  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glori- 
fied." The  commimication  of  the  Spirit,  for  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  cannot  take  place,  till  Jesus  is  glorified.  But  with 
the  glorification  the  ascension  is  necessarily  connected,  for  through 
this  Christ  obtains  his  glory.  Therefore  if  Jesus  on  the  evening 
of  the  resurrection,  imparts  the  Spirit,  so  it  is  clear  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  evangelists,  that  his  ascension  must  have  taken  place 
before  this  evening. 

The  last  appearance  of  Christ,  recorded  in  Matthew,  may  here 
be  compared  in  the  way  of  approximation.  The  conmion  view, 
against  which,  besides,  nothing  is  objected — ^places  this  meeting 
in  Galilee  with  the  disciples  before  the  ascension  of  the  fortieth 
day.  But  Christ  there  uses  expressions  which  presuppose  an 
ascension.    "  All  power  is  given  to  me,"  he  says,  Matt  28 :  18, 
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not  only  on  earth,  as  this  had  been  ascribed  to  him  before  his 
sufierings,  ("over  all  otlier  flesh/'  John  17 :  2)  "but  also  in  hea- 
ven." This  is  what  Mark  means,  18 :  19,  by  sitting  down  on  the 
light  hand  of  God.  It  is  the  dominion  over  all  creatures,  deliver- 
ed to  the  Son,  which  he  will  maintain  till  the  end  of  the  world, 
when  the  Father  will  again  enter  upon  the  kingdom,  1  Cor.  15 : 
28.  The  assumption  of  this  power  is  to  be  considered  as  clearly 
connected  with  the  ascension.  But  to  understand  the  word  idod'ti, 
"  given,"  as  a  prolepsis,  in  this  brief,  quiet  discourse  would  be 
tame ;  even  in  Matthew  it  would  be  almost  unheard  of  Christ 
rather  kas  this  power  already ;  his  is  the  world  and  its  fulness ; 
only  because  fully  conscious  of  this  can  he  now  send  out  the 
messengers,  who  are  to  require  his  subjects  to  do  homage  to  the 
Lord  by  the  reception  of  baptism  and  the  keeping  of  his  com- 
mands. Hence  Uie  entrance  on  this  power,  and  consequently  the 
ascension  are  also  here  presupposed ;  only  we  cannot  so  exactly 
define  the  time  in  Matthew  as  in  John. 

This  view  is  the  more  decisive,  because  in  Luke,  Christ  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  resurrection,  speaks  of  himself  as  now  glorified.  In 
conversation  with  the  two  disciples  who  were  going  to  Emmaus, 
he  again  places  his  death  and  glorification  in  the  closest  connec- 
tion. "  Ought  not  Christ  to  suffer  these  things  and  to  enter  into 
his  glory  ?"i  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  both  appear  as  past.  Luke 
therefore,  at  all  events,  does  not  share  in  the  view  that  the 
ascension  on  the  fortieth  day  was  the  first,  since  he  himself,  (be- 
fore the  ascension  on  the  evening  of  the  resurrection  which  he 
mentions  subsequently  in  the  gospel,)  gives  us  the  declaration  of 
Christ  that  he  had  already  entered  into  glory.  The  first  entrance 
into  glory  must  thus  coincide  with  the  ascension  mentioned  by 
John,  which  took  place  immediately  after  the  resurrection. 

We  now  sum  up  our  previous  investigations.  According  to  John 
one  ascension  of  Jesus  occurred  immediately  afler  the  resurrec- 
tion, before  Christ  had  seen  his  male  disciples ;  in  favor  of  this, 
Christ  himself  furnishes  testimony  in  Luke.  According  to  Mark 
and  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  Christ  ascended  on  the  evening  of  the 
resurrection,  consequently  after  the  first  conversation  with  the 
disciples.  Matthew  gives  confirmation  indirectly  from  the  words 
of  Christ,  that  an  ascension  took  place  before  the  appearance  in 
Galilee,  whether  we  place  this  in  the  morning  or  evening  of  the 
resurrectioiL     But  in  the  beginning  of  this  investigation,  we  felt 
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compelled  to  place  the  departure  of  Christ,  and  so  the  ascensioxiy 
after  this  conversation  on  the  mountain ;  this  occurred  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  gospel  of  Matthew.  Finally,  the  Acts  record  a  glo- 
rious ascension,  accompanied  by  angels,  forty  days  ailer  the  res- 
lurection.  In  9il  these  ascensions,  in  addition  to  the  most  mani- 
fest differences  in  time,  there  are,  also,  differences  in  place  and 
circumstances.  We  have  no  right  to  cast  away  all  these  testimo- 
nies, in  order  to  make  out  one,  single  narrative,  and  so  identify  ail 
the  ascensions.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  ascension  a  fact, 
single,  and  standing  alone,  as  now  the  church  expressly  under- 
stands, on  the  ground  of  the  history  in  the  Acts,  and  thus  cele- 
brates the  fortieth  day,  then  must  the  moment  in  which  it  occur- 
red have  been  known  to  all  the  disciplea  Thus  we  are  compelled, 
on  all  sides,  confidently  to  affirm  as  the  result  of  our  investigations, 
that,  "  Christ  arose  to  heaven  several  times,  and  indeed  after  each 
single  appearance  to  his  disciples,  sometimes  so  that  he  only  van- 
ished from  them,  at  others,  rising  visibly  before  them,  so  that  the 
ascension  on  the  fortieth  day  appears  particularly  important,  only 
becajuse  with  it  the  regular  appearances  and  communications  to 
his  disciples  ceased." 

It  now  only  remains  to  show  why  we  modestly  believe  that  this 
interpretation  of  the  fact  will  solve  aU  difficulties  and  remove  ail 
discrepancies. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Pauhne  passage  will  receive  its  full  elu- 
cidation. In  it  we  find  the  striking  circumstance,  that  the  ap- 
pearances before  and  after  the  resurrection,  are  looked  upon  as 
equally  significant,  and  equally  convincing,  although  those  which 
occurred  after  the  ascension  might  be  easily  regarded  as  visions, 
and  so  their  reality  be  doubted.  According  to  our  view,  however, 
all  the  appearances  narrated  in  1  Cor.  15 :  5 — 8,  occurred  later 
than  the  first  ascension,  which  John  places  on  the  resurrection 
day.  So  in  real  value  these  appear  on  precisely  the  same  ground ; 
and  more  particularly,  by  this  interpretation,  Paul  stands  on  the 
same  equahty  with  the  other  apostles,  as  he  has  placed  himself; 
for  thus  all  the  apostles  were  clothed  with  their  office  after  the 
ascension,  and  were  sent  forth  as  the  peaceful  heralds  of  a  king, 
who  had  already  assumed  liis  dominion.  We  may  put  down  the 
appearance  to  the  five  himdred  brethren  at  some  time  between 
seven  and  ten  years  after  the  ascension  commonly  so-called  A 
more  exact  determination  is  not  possible,  siuce  the  conversion  of 
Paul,  which  occuned  after  the  appearances  of  Christ  referred  to, 
cannot  be  chronologically  fixed  firom  the  original  documents.  At 
15* 
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all  events,  it  becomes  easier  to  show  why  some  only  of  the  five 
hundred  brethren  had  died  when  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans was  written.  That  Paul  does  not  mention  all  the  appearances 
before  the  ascension  of  the  fortieth  day,  which  we  find  recorded 
in  the  gospels,  creates  no  difficulty.  He  had  to  do  only  with  the 
principal  witnesses.  The  separate  appearances  to  Cephas  and 
James,  he  mentions,  because  both  these  men  enjoyed  special  con- 
sideration in  the  apostolical  conununity.  Our  view  which  admits 
that  several  of  the  Pauline  appearances  took  place  after  the  for- 
tieth day,  rather  aids  us  to  escape  easily  and  happily  from  those 
painful  efibrts  which  seek  to  combine  the  last  three  of  the  appear- 
ances (to  the  five  hundred,  to  James,  and  to  all  the  apostles),  with 
those  of  the  gospels,  or  that  would  insert  the  former  among  the 
latter.  Even  according  to  the  common  view,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  Paul  had  enumerated  cUl  the  appearances  of  the  risen 
Saviour  which  we  find  in  the  gospels ;  there  are  wanting,  e.  g.  the 
appearance  to  the  disciples  who  went  to  Emmaus,  and  that  at  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  John  xxi. 

So  our  result  may  be  an  exegetical  gain  for  the  gospel  of  John. 
It  explains  to  us  several  dark  things  in  the  last  sayings  of  Christ, 
and  first  gives  to  that  gospel  a  proper  conclusion. 

In  respect  to  the  last  point,  it  is  proved,  that  the  predictions  of 
Christ  in  this  Gospel  respecting  his  rising  from  the  earth,  return- 
ing to  the  Father,  etc.,  are  fulfilled  by  the  ascension  actually  no- 
ticed by  the  evangelists ;  and,  also,  from  the  fact  that  we  may  now 
consider  the  "  breathing  of  Christ  on  his  disciples,**  as  undeniably 
a  real  communication  of  the  Spirit,  in  which  the  evangehst  shows 
us  that  promise  fulfilled,  which  is  with  Christ,  in  his  last  dis- 
courses, the  predominant  promise.  Here  may  be  seen  the  artist- 
hke  composition  of  this  Gospel,  (a  gospel,  by  the  way,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  arranged  with  far  more  design  and  art  than  the 
common  view  allows).  We  have  both  the  prediction  and  fulfil- 
ment ;  a  conclusion  is  there,  navra  tezAsateu.  But  particularly 
through  our  view,  that  crux  interpretum,  the  conversation  of  Christ 
with  Mary  Magdalene,  appears  to  be  removed.  A  more  adequate 
reason  for  Chrisf  s  haste  is  discovered ;  both  the  Plreterite  ava^i- 
^tjxa  and  the  Plresent  ava^cupoa  retain  their  just  rights ;  the  for- 
mer is  not  changed  into  the  Plresent,  nor  the  latter  into  the  Future ; 
while  the  message  to  the  disciples  has  a  pertinent  meaning. 

Besides,  this  explication  seems  to  be  of  value  as  it  gives  to  each 
evangelist  his  own  due.  Were  the  ascension  a  single  fact,  as  it 
is  related  in  the  Acts,  then  it  must  be  narrated  by  all  in  the  same 
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maimer,  and  in  that  case  it  must  be  presupposed  that  all  would 
communicate  the  last  words  of  Christ  as  nearly  identical.  But  if 
there  are  several  ascensions,  so  that  Christ  arose  to  heaven  afler 
each  manifestation,  or  afler  each  group  of  manifestations,  (e.  g. 
the  appearance  at  Emmaus  does  not  seem  to  be  separated  by  an 
ascension  from  that  on  the  evening  of  the  resurrection),  then  we 
can  explain  very  fully  why  each  of  the  evangeUsts  has  brought 
out  prominently  that  conversation  and  with  it  that  ascension, 
which  seemed  to  him  the  most  important,  and  why  Matthew  has 
wholly  omitted  the  fact  of  the  ascension,  (which  was  often  re- 
peated, and  which  sometimes  appears  not  to  have  been  visible) 
since  he  did  not  wish  to  have  Christ  instantly  disappear  at  the  end 
of  the  Gospel.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  all  the 
notices,  the  last  conversation  of  Christ  seems  to  coincide,  in  a  sur- 
prising manner,  with  the  tone  and  fundamental  character  of  each 
of  the  evangeUsts.  Matthew  in  his  Gospel  presents  Jesus  as  the 
theocratic  Messiah.  Hence  in  perfect  consistency,  he  concludes 
with  mentioning  his  dominion.  This  granting  all  power  in  heav- 
en and  earth  to  the  Son  of  Man,  is  an  actual  anti-type  to  the  Mes- 
sianic type  in  Daniel ;  the  kingdom  of  David's  Son,  as  an  everlasting 
kingdom,  is  expressed  in  accordance  with  the  Old  Testament  em- 
blems, in  these  sublime  closing  words :  "  And  lo !  I  am  with  you 
alway  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

Different  is  the  manner  of  Mark.  He  is  the  evangelist  of  fact 
His  Christ  appears  as  the  mighty  worker,  the  man  of  miracles. 
He  is  not  fond  of  quoting  discourses  except  such  declarations  as 
are  themselves  accompanied  by  deeds.  The  people  throng 
around  Christ  to  the  danger  of  his  life ;  he  must  every  where 
yield  to  them ;  he  has  no  time  to  eat  bread,  and  the  disciples  force 
him  away,  since  he  is  beside  himself.^  Everywhere  and  always 
it  is  fact  which  is  the  key-note  of  this  genuinely  Boman  gospel 
So  also  in  the  last  words  of  Christ  Deeds  and  mighty  works 
will  proceed  from  the  apostles ;  therefore  powers  of  working  mira- 
cles, which  shall  force  a  way  for  the  gospel,  will  be  bestowed  on 
them;  these  are  Elijah's  mantle,  which  the  departing  mighty 
Prince  leaves  behind  for  his  friends.  Even  the  last  verses  are  facts. 
Christ  seats  himself  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  just  as  if  the  evan- 
gelist himself  had  seen  it;  his  heralds  go  out  into  the  worid. 
The  Lord  attends  them  widi  his  power,  and  signs  follow  them. 

The  liberal-minded  Greek  physician  next  comes  in  a  way 
which  proves  his  spiritual  affinity  to  Fbul.     He  brings  out  promi- 
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aently  in  tbe  Gospel  the  preaching  to  ail  the  heathen,  24 :  27»  and 
in  the  Acts,  expressly  that  to  the  Saniaiitans,-— being  thoroughly 
possessed  of  the  spiiit  of  his  great  master,  the  apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, in  whom  the  miiversality  of  the  Chiistiaa  faith  became 
the  essence  of  his  inward  life.  Besides,  being  averse  to  the 
carnality  of  the  Jews,  in  the  very  words  of  Jesus  he  discourages 
that  view  which  would  represent  that  an  external  Messianic  king- 
dom of  Israel  was  soon  to  appear;  and  instead  of  this  he  brings 
forward  the  hope  of  a  more  spiritual,  abiding  uni(xa  with  Christ, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  accordingly  he  substitutes  the  Christian  idea 
of  the  church  for  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  theocracy,  Acts, 
1 :  6,  a 

But  one  of  the  finest  conclusions  of  these  communications  of 
Jesus  after  his  resurrection,  the  elevated  John  has  selected  for  his 
gospel.  His  book  was  written  for  a  generation  which  were  com- 
pelled to  look  on  Christ  as  an  historical  person,  no  more  to  be 
seen  by  the  eye,  but  only  by  faith ;  for  this  generation,  it  was  the 
legacy  of  one  of  the  last  of  those  who  had  seen  Christ  We,  and 
all  coming  generations,  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Christ  and 
to  John's  gospel.  Hence  this  evangelist  causes  Christ  to  appeax 
once  more  at  the  conclusion  of  the  book  with  this  admonition  and 
challenge  to  all  future  ages,  viz.  "  to  beheve  even  without  seeing, 
and  thus  to  be  blessed." 

I  close  with  one  request  If  our  thoughts  here  advanced  shall 
be  confirmed  on  biblical  grounds,  let  no  one  turn  away  from  them 
because  they  seem  to  be  somewhat  unchurchlike.  The  church 
has  certaioly  rejected  the  idea  of  there  liaving  been  several  as- 
censions, but  with  a  meaning  wholly  different  from  ours.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Socinian  doctrine,  Christ,  who  is  a  mere  human  being, 
was  raised  up  to  heaven  before  his  entrance  on  his  office,  where 
a  revelation  was  communicated  to  him ;  which  view  is  fortified 
from  misunderstanding  the  passage  John  3 :  13.  "  And  no  one 
hath  ascended  to  heaven,  except  he  that  came  down  from  heaven, 
the  Son  of  Man  who  is  in  heaven.*'  According  to  our  interpreta- 
tion, the  doctrine  of  the  ascension  remains  entirely  unshakeiL 
One  can  only  object  that  the  church  has  celebrated  the  feast  at  a 
wrong  tim^.  But  this  is  only  apparent  For,  in  agreement  with 
our  view,  the  ascension  on  the  fortieth  day  remains  as  the  princi- 
pal one,  both  because  it  was  the  most  visible  and  glorious,  and 
hence  is  related  most  in  detail,  and  because,  in  a  certain  sense  it 
truly  closes  the  earthly  labors  of  Jesus.  Previously,  says  Luke, 
Christ  was  seen  of  his  disciples  for  forty  days,  speaking  of  the 
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things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God.  llien  there  were  ap- 
pearances of  Christ  later ;  yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  earlier  visits 
differed  from  the  later  only  in  the  fact  that  they  occurred  with  a 
certain  regularity ;  from  the  inter^  of  time  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  visit  on  the  evening  of  the  resurrection  and  that  to 
Thomas,  one  might  be  led  to  think,  that  Jesus  always  selected 
the  Lord's  day ;  we  might,  also,  here  find  one  of  the  grounds  of 
the  very  early  observance  of  Sunday  by  Christians,  which  gave 
to  them  the  name  subsequently  of  Sun-worshippers,  lliat  the 
conclu8i(m  of  the  regular  communion  of  Christ  with  the  earth  is 
to  be  viewed  as  on  the  fortieth  day,  follows  also  from  the  men- 
tion of  angels  Acts  1 :  10,  who  here  appeared  at  the  end  of  the 
life  9f  Jesus,  as  they  had  in  the  beginning, — ^in  his  infancy.  From 
the  fortieth  day,  the  regular  visions  cease ;  they  became  un- 
necessary in  consequence  of  the  inward  union  between  Christ 
and  the  church,  of  which  the  Spirit  was  the  author.  But  ever 
and  anon,  perhaps  in  the  great  imfolding  epochs  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  the  dear  and  well-known  form  of  the  Lord  still  appeared 
to  his  disciples,  until,  as  no  one  survived  who  had  seen  him  in 
life,  such  visions  would  altogether  lose  their  convincing  and 
strengthening  power.  This  view  of  the  matter  which  still,  as  it 
were,  sees  the  heavens  opened,  is  much  more  precious  to  the 
Christian's  feelings  than  if,  with  the  fortieth  day,  we  should  make 
an  abrupt  transition  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  existence  of 
Christ  But  though  there  may  have  been  many  ascensions,  the 
church  at  all  events  has  the  right  to  celebrate  upon  one  day 
these  momentous  facts,  (which  we  sought  to  present  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  discussion,)  and  to  hold  fast  to  one,  and  that  the 
most  glorious  manifestation  of  the  truth  involved  in  the  ascension. 
The  church  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  this,  as  it  does  to  the 
ou^uring  of  the  Spirit  The  Spirit  as  a  Helper  had  been  al- 
ready granted  to  the  disciples,  Matt  10 :  20,  when  they  were  first 
sent  out;  they  receive  the  Spirit  from  Christ's  breathing  on  them 
upon  the  day  of  the  resurrection ;  fifty  days  later  the  Spirit  was 
granted,  together  with  the  power  of  working  miracles.  But  who 
will,  on  that  account,  deny  the  church  the  right  to  celebrate  a 
single  Pentecostal  feast?  Hardly  difierent,  also,  is  the  feast  of 
the  Epiphany.  The  church  is  affected  by  exegetical  criticism, 
only  when  the  historical  basis  of  one  of  her  doctrines  in  the  per- 
sonal life  of  the  Redeemer,  is  either  wholly  removed,  or  is  so 
spiritualized  as  to  evaporate ;  but  not  when  one  of  these  doctrines 
is  separated  into  parts  or  into  a  repetition  of  the  same  facts.   Thus 
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there  remain  the  three  powers  which  rule  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Protestant,  viz.  the  Gospel,  the  Church  and  Science,  all  enjoying 
full  honor,  and  whose  conflict  in  respect  to  the  ascension  seems 
to  be  removed. 


ARTICLE   VIII. 

THEOLOGICAL  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  AND  METHODOLOGY. 
Traailatod  fkom  th«  unpublkhed  Lectures  of  Prof.  Tholuek  of  Halle,  by  Edwards  A.  Park. 

Translator's  Preface. 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered  at  the  University  of 
Halle  during  the  winter  semester  of  1842,  3,  and  have  probably 
been  repeated  in  substance  during  the  present  winter.  An  ex- 
tended copy  of  them  was  taken  by  one  of  the  author's  friends, 
diligently  compared  with  other  copies  that  had  been  written  in 
preceding  years,  and  was  recently  forwarded  to  this  country  for 
publication.  Srof  Tholuek  had  previously  given  his  consent  to 
the  translator,  that  these  lectures,  thus  carefully  copied  and  col- 
lated, should  be  pubUshed  in  the  English  language,  although  they 
have  never  been  printed  in  the  German.  One  object  in  present- 
ing them  to  our  readers  is,  to  give  a  comprehensive,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  particular  view  of  not  merely  Uie  course,  but  also  the 
spirit  of  theological  study,  as  it  is  pursued  in  the  German  Uni- 
versities. The  system  there  adopted  is  well  known  to  be  in  some 
respects,  far  more  scientific  and  extensive  than  that  adopted  in 
other  lands.  Another  object  is,  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  con- 
nection which  subsists  between  the  several  branches  of  theologi- 
cal science  and  their  auxiliary  studies, — a  connection  which  is 
oflen  foigotten  by  theologians,  and  the  neglect  of  which  is  fraught 
with  evil.  A  third  object  is,  to  suggest  the  names  and  the  char- 
acter of  various  works,  which  are  of  prominent  importance  in 
theological  literature,  and  with  regard  to  which  the  opinions  of 
Prof  Tholuek  will  be  thought  worthy  of  deference.  For  the 
benefit  of  such  as  may  wish  to  procure  the  volumes,  their  titles 
are  given  in  tlie  language  in  which  the  books  are  written,  and  are 
also  given  in  EngUsh  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  German.    The  Encyclopaedia  of  Pro£  Tholuek 
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is  selected  for  publication,  in  preference  to  similar  works  publish* 
ed  by  other  theologians,  partly  because  it  is  more  recent  than 
theirs,  and  therefore  its  bibliography  is  extended  to  a  later  day ; 
partly  because  it  is  more  interesting  to  an  evangelical  divine,  and, 
if  inferior  to  some  Encyclopaedias  in  respect  of  rigidly  scientific 
arrangement,  it  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  any  yet  pubhshed  in  its 
animating  influence  upon  an  evangelical  and  christian  scholar. 
Hie  lectures  are  divided  into  two  parts,  which,  though  treated 
separately  in  respect  of  form,  have  yet  so  intimate  a  connection  in 
respect  of  substance,  as  to  require  frequent  references  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  general  principles 
which  he  at  the  foundation  of  theological  science,  the  studies  pre« 
paratory  and  auxiliary  to  it,  the  best  modes  of  discipline  in  the 
acquisition  of  it,  etc.  The  second  part  has  more  distinctive  refer- 
ence to  the  specific  branches  of  theology  proper,  and  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  a  future  number  of  the  Review. 


PART  I. 

msthonoloqical  preliminaries  in  b.eference  to  the  various 
Departments  op  Theology. 

The  science  of  Hodegetics^  is  that  which  introduces  the  pupil 
into  his  academical  studies.  It  must  be  inquired,  first,  whether  it 
be  desirable  to  pursue  a  course  of  education  at  a  pubHc  Seminary ; 
secondly,  whether  the  oiganization  of  the  German  Universities  be 
preferable  to  that  of  other  literary  institutions ;  and  thirdly,  wheth- 

^  The  G«nnan  word  Hodegetik,  firom  Uie  Greek  ^StipfnuSg,  or  rather  adog 
and  «)W,  denotes  that  ayatem  of  rulea  which  will  direct  the  pupil  into  the  right 
method  of  atudy.  Another  name  for  this  science  ia,  Methodologie  or  Methodik, 
(Methodology),  from  the  Greek,  fUO^og,  It  ia  alao  called  Propftdeatik. 
(Propaedeutics),  from  ngS  and  itaidst^Wj  naiQy  and  again  Isagogik,  (Isagoge) 
from  eiV  And  Siyta.  **  The  Hodegetics  of  academical  study  is,"  says  Scheidler, 
'*  the  summary  view  of  the  fundamental  ideaa,  principles,  and  maxims  or  rules 
which  pertain  to  the  most  successful  mode  of  prosecuting  study  ;  this  abstract 
of  the  main  ideas  being  arranged  in  a  scientific  form  and  constituting  an  organ- 
ized whole,  a  system.  This  science  is  a  guide  to  the  student  in  his  academi- 
cal course,  shows  him  the  right  method  of  attaining  his  object,  and  warns  him 
against  the  circuitous  and  wrong  methods  which  he  might  be  tempted  to  pur- 
sue." See  Scheidler's  Grundlinien  der  Hodegetik,  8.  3,  4.  The  differeoee 
between  the  Hodegetics  and  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Theology  is,  that  the  former 
has  regard  to  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  student,  his  methods  of  study, 
his  preparatory  helps,  etc.;  whereas  the  latter  has  regard  to  the  state,  the  vari- 
ous departments  and  systems  of  the  science  itself. — Tb. 
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er  the  acroaxnatic  style  of  lecture,  (that  of  the  teacher's  continu- 
ous address  ex  cathedra)^  be  better  than  any  other  form  of  in- 
struction. 

First,  as  to  the  worth  of  a  public  education.  It  may  be  thought, 
that  as  we  have  such  valuable  published  books,  an  industrious 
perusal  of  them  in  private  will  accomplish  all  the  purposes  of  a 
imiversity-course.  *  So  thought  many  "  Philanthropists"  of  the  pre- 
ceding century ;  as  Salzmann,  author  of  Carl  of  Carlsberg.  But  we 
ought  to  consider,  first  the  great  advantages  which  redound  to 
young  men,  from  their  striving  in  sympathy  with  one  another  af- 
ter excellence.  These  advantages  are  the  greater,  where  there 
are  lai^e  universities,  in  wliich  men  from  different  parts  of  the 
world  are  brought  into  contact  We  must  consider,  secondly,  that 
in  many  particulars  our  books  are  deficient  for  the  private  scholar. 
They  were  written  for  the  community  in  general,  not  for  youthful 
students  in  particular.  But  lectures  should  be  adapted  not  to  men 
in  general,  but  to  students ;  and  not  to  students  in  general,  but  to 
the  members  of  the  particular  seminary  where  the  lectures  are 
delivered.  The  means  for  the  education  should  be  fitted  precisely 
to  the  individuals  to  be  educated.  We  should  consider,  thirdly, 
that  there  is  a  peculiar  power  in  the  living  voice  of  the  lecturer. 
The  teacher  should  impart  such  truths  as  he  has  made  good  in  his 
own  thought  and  life ;  he  should  indicate  the  efiect  which  has 
been  produced  upon  his  own  mind  by  the  subjects  he  discusses. 
His  own  individual  impressions  are  blended  in  their  influence 
with  the  truth  itself.  We  must  consider,  fourthly,  that  the  teacher 
should  labor  with  the  pupil,  sympatliize  with  him,  not  merely 
communicate  scientific  truth,  but  stand  by  his  side  to  advise  him. 
The  instructor,  therefore,  should  not  remain  a  stranger  to  the 
events  and  influences  of  the  passing  day,  but  by  familiarity  with 
these,  should  be  able  to  enter  into  the  excitements  of  the  pupil's 
mind.  The  student,  therefore,  ought  to  give  especial  heed  to  the 
lectures  which  are  delivered,  and  from  which  he  may  expect  to 
receive  a  quickening  impulse  to  his  own  mind. 

Secondly,  we  were  to  consider  the  organization  of  the  German 
universities,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  litemry  institutions. 
The  peculiarity  of  these  universities  is  the  degree  of  independence 
which  they  allow  the  student,  in  respect  of  his  studies  and  his 
conduct  In  the  English  universities,  there  is  a  continued  super- 
vision over  the  pupiFs  demeanor  and  Utemry  progress.  It  is  said, 
that  the  want  of  such  supervision  is  the  soiu^e  of  great  evil, 
since  the  student,  when  left  to  himself,  oflen  pursues  a  wrong 
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method  of  study,  and  alao  falls  into  immoral  habits*  But  it  is  im-> 
possible  to  attain  a  true  selAgovemment  and  power  of  independ* 
ent  action  without  inouning  the  danger  of  false  steps ;  and  that 
<Mily  is  the  true  property  of  a  man,  which  himself  has  made  such 
by  his  own  efibrt  Meanwhile  it  may  be  true,  that  the  grossest 
forms  of  evil  ore  prevented  by  an  ajrangement^  which  unites  cer- 
tain features  of  the  English  with  certain  of  the  German  oi^aniza* 
tion ;  as  has  been  done  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Tubingen.^ 
Thirdly*  let  us  speak  of  the  mode  of  continuous  lecture  pur- 
sued in  the  German  universitiea  Would  it  not  be  preferable  to 
adopt  the  form  of  question  and  answer  ?  Theremin  repUes  in  the 
affirmative.  But  this  dialogical  method  can  be  pursued  only  in 
very  few  sciences.  In  the  majority  of  studies  the  materials  must 
be  given  by  the  teacher.  He  has  often,  moreover,  too  many  hear- 
ers to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  Socratic  form.  The  free  lec- 
ture is  the  most  exciting  and  the  most  beneficial  If  the  thought 
of  the  teacher  first  occurs  to  him  and  develops  itself  during  his 
address  to  his  pupils,  then  are  their  minds  aroused  to  activity,  and 
their  power  of  thinking  for  themselves  is  increased.  The  free 
lecture,  then,  is  conducive  to  the  mental  discipline  of  the  student 
If,  however,  he  simply  hear  it,  without  writing  what  he  hears,  he 

>  It  bu  often  been  considered  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  under  auch  despotic 
gOYemments  as  those  of  Germany,  there  should  preTsil  so  deep  an  attachment 
to  freedom,  or  as  some  would  say  lawlessness,  in  the  university-course.  Con- 
straint is  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  evils  in  the  education  of  youth,  who  have 
left  the  gymnasia.  The  university  is  looked  upon  as  the  place  for  self-education, 
**  where  every  student  sliall  stand  as  much  as  possible  on  his  own  feet,  where 
the  individuality  of  each  shall  be  respected,  and  where,  in  the  words  of  Lessing, 
all  trees  shall  not  be  forced  to  grow  under  the  same  bark,'*  where  the  young 
man  shall  be  left  to  his  own  guidance,  so  that  he  may  learn  to  respect,  and 
govern,  and  depend  upon  himself;  where  he  may  acquire  energy  of  character 
in  directing  his  own  free  impulses  to  virtue )  and  where,  if  he  misuse  his  liber- 
ty, he  may  yet  learn,  by  a  sad  experience,  one  phasis  of  man's  prerogative,  that 
of  being  his  own  master.  **  This  fteedom,"  says  Fichte,  **  is  the  breath  of  the 
university ;  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  all  its  fruits  expand  most  cheering- 
ly,  and  come  to  ripeness."  The  object  of  education  is  said  to  be,  not  the  accu- 
mulation of  ideas,  but  the  awakening  of  a  scientific  spirit.  This  enkindling  of 
the  soul  is  pronounced  an  impossibility  under  any  coercive  system.  **  He  who 
was  bom  a  freeman  cannot  learn  a  science,  when  he  is  constrained  as  a  slave," 
says  Plato ;  and  it  is  an  oft-quoted  remark  of  Jean  Paul's :  ^  the  fireedom  of  the 
man  must  grow  out  of  the  freedom  of  the  youth ;  a  student  bowed  down  under 
constraint  can  be  nothing  better  than  a  magistrate  creeping  auf  aiitn  vieren.** 
One  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  exemption  of  students  from  legal  restraint  is 
Scbleiermacher,  in  his  Gedanken  Qber  Universitflten  in  deutachen  Sinn.  See 
Bcheidler's  Grund.  der  Hodeg.  S.  183—201 .  —  Tr. 
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will  soon  forget  what  he  has  learned.  He  may  gain  some  degree 
of  mental  discipline,  but  he  will  not  retain  the  specific  instractions 
which  he  has  received.  In  order  to  obviate  this  evil,  and  also  to 
avoid  the  severe  labor  of  communicating  truth  in  free  speech, 
without  dependence  on  a  manuscript,  many  have  introduced  the 
practice  of  reading  their  lectures  so  slowly,  that  every  word  may 
be  written  down  by  the  pupil.  This  mode  of  dictating  instruction 
is  said  to  indicate  a  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  printers.  (It  su- 
persedes the  necessity  of  the  teachers  publishing  his  works.) 
The  better  method  is,  for  the  instructor  to  employ  the  free,  un- 
fettered mode  of  address,  and  for  the  pupil  to  write  down  on  the 
spot  as  much  of  the  lecture  as  is  possible,  and  afterwards  to  ru- 
minate upon  it  Seldom  is  real  benefit  derived  from  mere  and 
slight  hints  in  the  student's  note-book,  which  are  not  diligently  re- 
examined and  scrutinized.1 

'  The  professors  in  the  European  universities  were  originally  united  in  the 
plan  of  delivering  their  lectures  in  the  free  style,  in  nearly  the  same  style  which 
is  adopted  in  the  pulpit   But  in  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  practice  of  slow  dictation  was  introduced  m  Paris,  and  it  continued  to 
be  practised  until  modern  times,  although  it  has  been  oflen  prohibited  by  law. 
It  was  forbidden  in  Paris  aa  early  aa  1355.    In  1389  it  was  forbidden  in  the  High 
School  at  Vienna.    At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  the  preva- 
lent mode  in  the  university  at  Ingolstadt,  but  was  afterwards  prohibited  by 
new  statutes.     The  prohibition  was  ineffectual,  and  waa  repealed  in  1746. 
About  the  same  time  it  waa  forbidden  in  WOrzburg.  The  Jesuits  were  the  most 
prominent  advocates  of  the  plan,  especially  in  Italy.    Numerous  evils  aroee  from 
it.    Rich  young  men,  in  the  Italian  cities,  sent  their  servants  to  transcribe  the 
dictated  lectuies,  and  thus  obtained  the  honors  of  the  university  without  having 
performed  its  required  labors.    ^^  Nothing  more  is  wanting,"  said  Riccobini, 
**  than  that  the  professors  send  their  servants  to  dictate,  and  then  will  all  our 
scholastic  duties  be  performed  by  substitutes."    In  1592,  this  practice  of  alow 
reading  for  the  benefit  of  the  note-takers   was.condemned  in  Venice,  and  a  fine 
of  twenty  .ducats  waa  imposed  upon  every  professor  who  should  disregard  the 
prohibition.    It  was  however  disregarded,  and  the  objectionable  mode  of  teach- 
ing was  not  abandoned,  until  it  became  an  object  of  ridicule,  and  the  ^  paper- 
doctors,'  as  they  were  called,  were  influenced  by  a  sense  of  shame  to  adopt  a 
more  intellectual  style  of  address.    The  method  of  dictation  has  been  discoun- 
tenanced in  Germany  by  many  able  men,  as  Diesterweg  and  Schleiermacher, 
but  their  opposition  has  not  been  altogether  successful.    It  is  difficult  to  tesist 
the  will  of  independent  youths,  who  find  it  more  convenient  to  transfer  their 
teachers'  instruction  to  their  note-books,  than  labor  to  incorporate  it  with  their 
own  minds.    Besides,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  practice  of  dictating  the 
more  fundamental  parts  of  a  lecture,  is  attended  with  advantages  which  over- 
balance its  evils.      See    Scheidler's    Grundlinien  der  Hodegetik,  S.  296 — 
304.  — Tr. 
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f  1.  Nature  and  Design  of  the  LUroduction  to  Theology. 

The  IntFoduction  to  any  particular  science  contains  a  general 
notice  of  what  is  included  in  that  science,  and  of  what  is  required 
for  its  practical  application ;  and  by  this  means  gives  to  every  one 
who  pursues  that  specific  branch  of  learning,  a  clear  idea  of  what 
he,  as  an  individual,  is  called  to  perform.  It  takes  a  cursory  view 
of  the  science  as  a  whole,  states  the  general  outlines  of  it,  and 
thus  facihtates  the  apprehension  of  any  particular  part  of  it  It 
may  be  compared  to  the  rapid  glance  at  the  general  plan  and  con- 
tents of  a  book,  which  comprehensive  survey  is  taken  by  the 
reader  before  he  peruses  the  separate  sections.  The  Introduc- 
tion develops,  moreover,  the  best  method  of  mastering  the  various 
branches  of  the  science.  It  is  divided  into  tliree  departments. 
The  first  is  the  Encyclopaedia,  which  includes  a  representation  of 
the  structure  of  the  science,  the  fitness  of  its  various  branches  to 
the  design  of  it  as  a  whole,  and  the  relative  influence  and  impor- 
tance of  these  branches.^  The  second  department  of  the  Intro- 
duction to  theology  is  Methodology,  which  is  subjective,  whereas 
the  Encyclopaedia  is  objective.  Methodology  unfolds  the  manner 
in  which  the  subject  himself,  the  student,  can  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  object,  the  science,  which  has  been  unfolded  in  the  En- 
cyclopaedia. The  third  department  of  the  Introduction  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  literatiure  of  the  science ;  or  a  statement  of  the  char- 
acter and  merits  of  the  books  pertaining  to  the  objects  under  con- 
sideration. This  department  is  properly  a  branch  of  the  Method- 
ology.    It  is  sometimes  called  Bibhography. 

>  Hagenbach,  in  his  Theologrical  Encyclopaedia,  gives  the  following  defini- 
tion :  **  By  the  term  theological  Encyclopaedia  we  understand,  a  general  sketch 
of  all  the  studies  which  pertain  to  theological  science,  or  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  it,  and  a  brief  description  of  the  helps  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
science.  The  Encyclopaedia  does  not  aim  to  promote  superficial  study,  by 
communicating  fragmentary  views  of  theological  subjects;  but  rather  to  en- 
courage a  truly  scientific  spirit,  in  opposition  to  a  rain  empiricism  among  theo- 
logians. This  it  does  by  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  metes  and  bounds  of 
the  science,  as  it  stands  related  to  other  sciences,  and  as  its  various  branches 
are  related  to  each  other ;  also  by  giving  the  characteristic  marks  of  each  dis- 
tinct department  of  theology.'*  p.  1.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  unautho- 
rized Greek  word,  *EyMvxlojreu8tia,  found  in  Quinct.  Instit.  1. 10. 1,  which 
comes  from  iyxMMtg  naiStia,  instruction  in  a  circle,  xvttXoi,  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  instraction.  ^  Hence,"  says  Hagenbach,  •«  the  Encyclopaedia  of  any 
science  cannot  be  written  until  the  science  itself  is  filled  up,  and  rounded  off 
into  a  complete  system." — Bneyc,^  S.  105. 
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k  2.  Literature  pertaining  to  Hie  hUroductUm  to  Theobgy. 

In  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation,  Erasmus 
pubhshed  a  work,  called,  Katio  veme  Theologiae,  1519.  This  work 
was  issued  in  a  new  edition  by  Semler  in  1782.  It  is  not  written 
with  any  strict  method,  after  any  definite  plan.  It  contains  a  great 
variety  of  matter,  exhibits  a  warmth  of  interest  in  the  subjects 
discussed,  and  its  Latin  style  is  excellent.  The  most  important 
work  which  was  issued  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation  was 
from  a  pupil  of  Melancthon  ;-^Chytraus,  (or  Kochsaff,  Prof,  of 
Theol.  in  Rostock),  De  Studio  Theologico  recte  instituendo,  Wit- 
tenberg, 1590.  The  chief  work  which  appeared  from  the  Calvin- 
istic  Church  is,  Hyperius,  Ratio  Studii  theologici,  1556.  The 
school  of  Spener  and  Francke,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  labored 
with  pecuhar  zeal  upon  Introductions  to  Theology.  Melancthon 
has  uttered  the  following  remarkable  words :  "  lam  conscious  tliat 
I  have  never  discussed  theological  subjects  with  any  other  design 
than  this — ^to  make  myself  better."  But  the  Lutheran  Theology 
of  the  seventeenth  century  had  entirely  forgotten  this  practical 
earnestness  of  the  Christian  religion.  Spener  labored  to  produce 
the  felt  conviction,  that  no  divine,  who  is  not  a  pious  man,  is  able 
to  understand  the  nature  of  piety,  and  obtain  the  right  conception 
of  theological  science.  His  disciples  strove  to  inculcate  the  same 
principle,  in  the  Introductions  which  they  composed.  They  did 
not,  however,  adopt  the  right  method  for  attaining  their  end. 
They  introduced  practical  comments  on  reUgion  into  their  scien- 
tific treatises  on  theology ;  interspersed  the  hortatory  with  the  dog- 
matical, and  seemed  to  forget  that  the  science  itself,  when  con- 
structed in  a  Christian  spirit,  has  a  practical  and  edifying  charac- 
ter. The  most  distinguished  books  from  the  school  of  Spener  are, 
Spener,  De  Impedimentis  Studii  theologici ;  Francke,  Idea  Studii 
theologici ;  Joach.  Lange,  Institutiones  Studii  theologici ;  and  Bud- 
deus,  Isagoge  ad  Theologiam  universam,  1720.  The  last  named 
is  the  most  learned  work  which  has  appeared  from  this  school 

In  the  modem  Introductions  to  theology  we  discover  a  great 
want  of  an  earnest  consideration  and  a  clear,  deep  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  The  learning  which  these  Intro- 
ductions contain  has  too  exclusive  reference  to  the  externals  of 
theology,  and  does  not  stand  in  a  hving  connection  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  This  criticism  will  apply  to  the  work  of  Planck, 
entitled,  Introduction  to  the  Theological  Sciences,  (Einleit  in  die 
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Theolog.  Wissenchaften,)  in  two  volumes,  1790.  An  Abridgement 
of  Planck's  work  appeared  in  1813,  under  the  title,  Ground- plan 
of  the  theological  Sciences  (Grundriss  der  Theol.Wissenschaften). 
Other  works  on  the  subject  are  Nosselt's  Manual  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  young  Theologians  (Handbuch  zur  Bild.  angehend.  TheoL), 
edited  by  Niemeyer,  1813;  Staiidlin's  Encyclopaedia,  Hanover, 
1622 ;  Danz's  Encyclopaedia,  1832,  which  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  notice  of  books,  and  therefore  does  not  correspond 
with  the  object  of  an  Encyclopaedia ;  Schleiermacher's  Brief  Ex- 
hibition of  Theological  Studies  (Kurze  Darst.  des  theol.  Stud.), 
1811,  which  is  a  sketch  containing  much  soHd  instruction,  but  not 
easily  understood  without  an  acquaintance  with  Schleiermacher's 
peculiar  theories.  Hagenbach  (Prof  in  Basle)  published  an  En- 
cyclopaedia in  1832,  which  is  not  without  evidences  of  talent  and 
spirit,  but  does  not  exhibit  an  accurate  or  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  belonging  to  the  difierent  departments  of  theolc^y. 
It  displays  also  too  great  a  degree  of  dependence  on  Schleierma- 
cher.  Hie  studies  of  Hagenbach  have  not  been  extensive  enough 
for  the  authorship  of  such  a  work.  Eosenkranz  published  an  En- 
cyclopaedia of  the  theological  Sciences  in  1831  (Enc.  der  TheoL 
Wissenschaflen).  He  adopts  the  theological  peculiarities  of  Mar- 
beinecke,  and  Marheinecke  is  a  follower  of  Hegel.  Rosenkranz  is 
in  many  respects  obscure  in  his  statements,  and  does  not  exhibit 
the  requisite  maturity  of  mind  in  his  conceptions.  His  Encyclo- 
paedia of  theology  may  be  more  properly  called  an  Encyclopae- 
dia of  the  physical  and  intellectual  sciences. 

There  are  other  works,  connected  with  this  subject,  which  are 
not  written  in  the  form  of  manuals  for  study,  but  in  a  freer  style. 
Such  are  the  following.  Herder's  Letters  on  the  Study  of  The- 
ology (Briefe  iiber  das  Studium  der  Theologie).  This  book  is 
written  with  great  earnestness  and  talent,  and  excites  the  mind 
in  an  especial  manner  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  It  is, 
however,  in  part  devoted  to  questions  and  topics  which  have  no 
particular  interest  for  our  time. — Sack's  addresses  to  the  young  on 
the  worth  and  attractions  of  Theology,  { Werth  und  B«iz  der 
Theologie),  pubhshed  in  1814,  are  beautifully  written,  but  are  not 
comprehensive,  and  their  contents  are,  on  that  account,  of  in- 
sufficient value.  The  form  of  addresses  is  very  appropriate. — 
Unger  published  in  1834,  addresses  to  thefutiue  Clergy,  (Reden 
an  Kunh.  GeistUchen),  which  are  adapted  to  awaken  an  interest 
in  theolc^,  and  they  give  some  fine  hints  in  reference  to  several 
branches  of  the  science. — Harless's  Encyclopaedia,  published  in 
16* 
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1837,  contains  an  excellent  development  of  theol<^cal  science, 
but  is  too  historical  for  a  general  treatise,  and  is  therefore  better 
fitted  for  the  mere  history  of  the  various  departments  in  theology. 
To  the  young  theologian  are  especially  recommended  the  above 
cited  virorks  of  Erasmus,  Unger,  Herder,  Harless  and  Hagenbach.^ 

}  3.   The  Revealed  Christian  Religion. 

Religion  in  the  subjective  sense,  is  the  reference  of  our  life  to 
God ;  first  and  immediately  in  our  feeUngs,  then  and  mediately 
in  our  knowledge  and  volition.  In  the  objective  sense,  religion  is 
the  whole  system  of  doctrines  and  prescripts  for  worsliip.  which 
are  founded  on  our  above-named  subjective  relation  to  God.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  revelation  will  not  be  here  definitely  and 
positively  stated,  but  will  be  reserved  until  we  come  to  treat  of 
dogmatic  theology.  We  will  only  say,  negatively,  that  revealed 
rehgion  forms  the  correlate  of  natured  rehgion,  or  the  religion  of 
the  reason ;  it  is  not  the  result  of  human  investigation,  nor  was  it 
conmiimicated  to  men  by  their  fellow-men ;  but  is  the  result  of 
an  extraordinary  communication  from  God,  is  therefore  infallible, 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  all  processes  of  human  thought  are 
more  or  less  subjected  to  error.  Hence  can  we  explain  why  it  is, 
that  every  religion  gives  itself  out  to  be,  not  a  product  of  the  rea- 
son merely,  not  anything  which  originated  from  human  inquiry 
and  study,  but  a  resiUt  of  divine  revelation.  For  every  rehgion 
must  have  a  firm  and  stable  ground,  since  it  aims  to  govern  the 
whole  life.  The  teachings  of  Christ  are,  therefore,  a  revelation. 
He  declares  that  he  did  not  receive  his  doctrine  from  himself,  as 
an  individual  man,  but  from  his  union  with  God,  John  7 :  16 ;  not 
therefore  from  human  investigation,  not  from  the  authority  of 
•other  men.     He  declares  his  knowledge  of  God  to  be  absolute 

*  In  addition  to  the  books  cited  by  Tholuck,  Hagenbach  mentions  the  work 
x)f  Chrysostom,  He^  te(fOJOvy7j6 ;  that  of  Augustine,  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  as 
■containing  the  germs  of  an  Encyclopaedia  of  certain  departments  of  theology  ; 
also,  (less  valuable),  the  work  of  Isodorus,  Originum  sive  Etymologiarum  Libri 
.XX;  Rabbanus  Maurus,  De  Clericorum  Institutione ;  Gerson,  De  Reformatione 
Theologiae.  Of  a  later  date  are  Gausseni  (Steph.)  Dissertationes,  (very  highly 
commended;  Caliztus,  Apparatus  theologicus;  Pfaff,  Introductio  in  Historiam 
Theologiae  literariam,  1724;  Walch,  £inleitung  in  die  theologischcn  Wissen- 
schaflen,  1753;  Bertholdt,  Theologische  Wissenschafl's-Kunde.  In  more 
modern  times  have  appeared  the  Encyclopaedias  of  Wachler,  1795 ;  Thym, 
1797 ;  Tittmann,  1798 ;  Kleuker,  1800, 1801 ;  Schmidt,  1811 ;  Francke,  1819; 
Konig,  1830.  From  the  Catholic  church,  Wiesner,  Dobmayer,  Thanner,  Drey, 
OberthQr,  Klee.    See  Hagen.  Encyc.  S.  105— 119.— Ta. 
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and  free  from  all  error,  and  he  establishes  his  claim  to  infallibility 
upon  his  wonderful  miion  with  the  Father;  see  Matt  11:  27. 
John  6 :  46,  comp.  John  7:  28.   14  :  7. 

But  the  direct  teachings  of  Christ  do  not  include  the  whole  of 
Chiistian  truth.  He  continued  them  but  a  short  time.  He  often 
refers  to  the  fact  that  his  apostles  must  finish  his  work ;  see  John 
4:  38.  14:  12.  comp.  17  :  18.  He  declares  that  the  apostles  were ' 
not  in  a  proper  state,  diuring  his  life,  to  comprehend  the  weighti- 
est truths  of  religion;  see  John  16:  12.  He  alludes  to  the  fact 
that  himself  will  come  again  in  a  spiritual  manner,  and  will  lead 
his  select  disciples  into  the  truth,  see  Acts  1:  8.  Luke  24  :  48,  49. 
John  16 :  14.  He  communicates  therefore  to  the  twelve  the  same 
authority  which  he  himself  possesses;  see  Luke  10:  16.  Matt 
10:  40.  John  13 :  20.  Consequently  the  teachings  of  the  apostles 
in  the  writings  which  they  have  left  us,  are  part  and  parcel  of 
Christianity.  Their  authority,  however,  can  extend  no  further 
than  to  moral  and  religious  truth.  The  form  also  in  which  they 
perceived  this  tnith  is  an  imperfect  one.^  The  right  ideas  are 
represented  by  them  in  imperfect  images  and  figures.  Christ 
could  never  have  said,  as  Paul  did.  Now  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly,  but  then  face  to  face ;  now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  shall 
I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known,  1  Cor.  13 :  12 ;  for  Christ  while 
on  earth  saw  the  whole  truth  clearly  and  in  perfect  form,  John  6 : 
46.  (The  relation  of  the  knowledge  which  Christ  possessed  to 
that  which  the  apostles  possessed,  is  explained  in  Tholuck's  In- 
troduction to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ♦6.) 

After  we  have  taken  this  general  view  of  the  compass  of  the 
revealed  Christian  religion,  we  may  inquire  for  the  one  principle 
which  characterizes  it  This  principle  is,  that  all  the  truths  of 
the  Christian  scheme  point  to  the  iucamation  of  God  in  Christ, 
and  to  the  redemption  which  was  effected  thereby.  Christianity 
refers  also  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  acknowledges  its  authority, 
as  in  John  5:39.  It  is  a  query,  what  relation  the  scheme  of  the 
New  Testament  has  to  that  of  the  Old.  We  cannot  describe  this 
relation  better  than  in  the  wordsof  John,  in  connection  with  those 
of  Paul;  see  John  1:  17.  Coloss.  2:  17.  Heb.  10:  1.  The  Old 
Testament  has  the  law  and  shadows,  (or  forms,  sketches,  etchings 
that  give  an  idea  of  the  tnie  system,)  the  New  Testament  has 
grace  and  truth.  In  the  Old,  goodness  comes  to  the  aid  of  man 
in  the  form  of  command,  and  the  truth  is  addressed  to  him  in  the 

^  Imperiect,  in  comparison  with  the  mode  of  conception  which  distingruished 
Christ  &8  the  Oniniflcient  one. — Tr. 
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form  of  symbols  and  dark  predictions.  This  is  appioptiate  to  the 
lower  position  in  which  men  stood  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  from  which  they  looked  at  religious  doctrine.  Thus  the 
cliild  stands  in  need  of  law,  and  of  pictorial  exhibitions  of  truth. 
Accordingly  Paul  chamcterizes  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  tliat  of  the  childliood  of  our  race,  see  Gal.  4 :  3,  4.  By  this  re- 
ligion was  man  awakened  to  feel  his  need  of  redemption.  Good- 
ness was  exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  grace  is  proffered 
in  the  New,  is  communicated  to  us  in  a  spiritual  way,  as  an  in- 
ward incitement  to  duty.  Instead  of  the  symbol  we  now  have 
the  clear  perception  of  the  idea. 

If  we  ask  then,  in  what  respects  is  the  rehgion  of  the  Old 
Testament  important  for  a  Cluistian  divine,  we  answer,  first,  that 
it  reveals  to  us  the  love  which  God  has  exercised  towards  oiur  race 
in  educating  it;  and  secondly,  that  the  instructions  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  presupposed  by  the  New,  and  therefore  must  be 
understood  in  order  to  gain  a  complete  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  Christian  scheme.  We  must,  for  example,  be  apprized 
that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and 
80  death  passed  upon  all  men,  because  aU  have  sinned ;  that 
death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  etc. — ^we  must  be  aware  of 
this  as  a  previous  truth,  in  order  to  perceive  the  relations  and 
consequences  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  see  Rom.  6:  12 — 2\.  All 
those  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  however,  which  have  no 
connection  with  the  scheme  of  the  new,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
antiquated,  as  abrogated.  The  Clnistian  must  regard  them,  as 
the  painter  regards  those  hnes  in  his  original  sketeh  which  are 
not  transferred  to  the  canvass :  they  are  no  parts  of  the  finished 
picture,  are  at  present  of  no  use  further  than  as  mementoes  of 
something  gone  by. 

H-  Christian  Theology, 

This  is  the  science  of  the  Christian  rehgion.  By  the  term  sci- 
ence, we  mean  a  systematic  exhibition  of  a  class  of  ideas,  which 
are  so  arranged  as  to  form  one  whole,  to  be  surveyed  in  one  view, 
and  which  are  susceptible  of  a  division  into  distinct  parts,  all  of 
which  go  to  make  up  the  entire  organization.  The  opposite  of  a 
science  is  an  aggregate.  Theological  science  is  divided  into  four 
main  departments.  The  first  is  the  ExegeticaL  This  brings  to 
our  knowledge,  in  a  definite  order,  the  n^iaterials  upon  which  the 
Christian  religion  is  established.  The  second  is  Systematic 
Theology;  which  is  divided  into  the  Dogmatic,  and  the  Moral. 
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Dogmatic  theology  is  the  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  which  are 
presented  to  our  faith  by  the  Christian  records,  and  the  corrobor- 
ation of  the  same  by  the  authority  of  reason.  The  science  of 
morals  is  the  representation  of  a  Christian  life  as  it  is  regulated 
by  doctrinal  faith-i  The  third  department  is  the  Historical.  This 
is  the  exhibition  of  the  mode  and  degree,  in  which  the  Christian 
church  has  at  various  times  realized  the  ideal  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  life,  illustrated  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
fourth,  is  the  Practical  department  This  develops,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  Christian  system,  those  principles  according  to  which 
the  faith  and  the  love,  which  this  system  has  introduced,  may  be 
established  and  spread  abroad. 

f  5.   The  Necessity  of  Theological  Science  far  Clergymen  in  their 
practical  duties. 

At  the  dose  of  the  preceding  century,  there  was  a  tendency  in 
many  minds  to  regard  classical,  aesthetic  and  philosophical  study 
as  a  mere  article  of  mental  luxury,  and  to  direct  all  the  energies 
of  man  to  his  outward  good  and  the  means  of  advancing  it.  This 
was  the  so-called  Philanthropism,  of  which  Salzmann,^  and 
Campe  were  the  apostles.  This  system,  in  its  theological  rela- 
tions, sanctioned  Deism.  Christianity  was  rejected,  because  it 
had  been  established  by  Jews  who  had  never  reverenced  this 
modem  illumination.  According  to  the  Pliilanthropists,  the  study 
of  theology  should  be  reduced  to  that  of  morals  and  rhetoric,  and 
tiie  time  which  might  remain  after  these  departments  were  ex- 
hausted, should  be  devoted  to  that,  which  would  make  the  parson 

^  Mora]  Pbiloeophj  is  taught,  by  the  evangelical  divinea  of  German  j,  in  afar 
more  scriptural  and  decidedly  Christian  form  than  by  the  moralists  of  England 
and  America.  It  is  considered  a  part  of  systematic  theology,  and  is  therefore 
derived  from  the  inspired  rolame. — ^Tn. 

'  Salzmann,  author  of  the  fictitious  work,  Carl  of  Carlsberg,  in6  volumes^ 
and  Campe,  were  both  originally  preachers,  but  afterwards  devoted  themselves 
to  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  to  the  publication  of  books  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  education.  The  system  of  philanthropism,  of  which  Basedow  was  the 
founder,  and  Wolke,  Iselin,  Campe,  Trapp  and  Salzmann  were  effective  sup- 
porters, was  introduced  into  Germany  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  was  founded  on  Locke's  and  Rousseau's  maxims  of  education,  and  after 
effecting  much  both  of  good  and  of  evil  was  abandoned  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  It  has  the  merit  of  abolishing  certain  objectionable  features, 
which  had  previously  been  countenanced  in  the  education  of  youth ;  but  like 
many  other  reformations,  it  corrected  an  old  abuse  by  originating  a  new  one, 
and  for  the  sake  of  ^voiding  one  extreme  rushed  into  the  opposite.— Tr. 
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much  more  useful  than  Dogmatics  could  render  him,  to  the  8tud7 
of  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  the  mode  of  curing  sick  cattle,  agricul- 
ture, etc.  By  such  an  education,  the  country  pastor  would  be- 
come a  right  fatherly  friend  of  his  parishioner.  With  this  view 
and  with  such  principles,  did  Dr.  Barth  write  the  epbtle  to  the 
minister  Zedlitz,  on  the  study  of  theology  as  pursued  in  the  Ger- 
man universities.  The  whole  scheme  of  the  philanthropists,  in 
contrast  with  that  of  our  universities,  has  been  thus  characterized: 
"  we  regard  science  as  a  lofty  and  heavenly  goddess,  which  is  to 
be  reverenced,  the  philanthropists  regard  it  as  a  cow  which  pro- 
vides them  with  milk." 

But  there  is  another  objectioh,  worthy  of  more  respect,  some- 
times urged  against  theological  science.  It  springs  from  a  con- 
cern for  practical  piety.  The  objector  alleges  that  the  study  of 
theology  robs  our  faith  of  its  childlike  and  simple  character,  and 
puffs  up  the  spirit,  1  Cor.  8:1.  It  is  said  to  be  fully  sufficient  for 
a  practical  clergyman,  that  he  possess,  first  of  all,  a  pious  heart, 
which  will  enter  with  interest  into  his  ministerial  duties ;  secondly, 
a  general  education ;  and  thirdly,  the  gift  of  eloquence,  where 
this  is  possible.  The  Quakers,  the  Mennonites,  and  the  Metho- 
dists have  expressly  contended  against  theological  education.  In 
reply  to  their  objections  we  say,  that  scientific  theology  does  not 
indeed  preserve  in  us  the  childlike,  undisturbed  and  unquestion- 
ing faith  which  unlettered  Christians  have ;  but  it  is  not  a  mere 
misfortune  that  the  child  must  be  matured  into  a  man.  It  is  in- 
deed true,  that  a  danger  of  pride  is  connected  with  learning,  as 
with  every  other  possession,  but  this  is  no  reason  for  throwing 
away  all  that  we  possess. 

Every  one  must  acknowledge,  that  the  church  has  at  some 
times  been  in  need  of  a  learned  ministry.  Christian  truth  is 
taught  by  the  inspired  penmen  in  a  foreign  speech,  in  foreign 
forms  of  thought,  in  a  certain  historical  drapery.  It  has  required 
leaming  to  accommodate  this  truth  to  nations  which  adopt  differ- 
ent modes  of  expression,  as  well  as  of  thought;  to  procure  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible,  to  explain  its  text,  etc.  In  process  of  time, 
the  truths  which  the  apostles  preached  were  misrepresented  and 
discolored,  and  these  misunderatandings  could  have  been  cor- 
rected only  by  learned  theologians.  The  reformation  would  have 
been  impossible,  had  there  not  been  well  read  divines  on  the 
stage  at  that  period. 

But  we  say  not  only  that  the  church  has  needed  leaming  in  her 
ministers  at  some  times,  she  needs  it  at  all  times.    Her  ministers 
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are,  properly,  the  representatives  of  theological  science.  The 
difference  between  Christian  theologians  and  Christian  laymen 
is  only  a  difference  in  degree ;  one  class  blends  itself  with  the 
other;  there  are  in  Christianity  no  exoteric  and  esoteric  systems. 
Every  reflecting  layman  acquires  at  the  present  day  some  theo- 
logical education.  The  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  the  system- 
atic instruction  in  the  Catechism,  the  popular  histories  of  the 
church  constitute  the  beginning  of  his  theological  course.  Unless 
he  have  some  insight  into  the  faith  which  he  adopts,  then  is  he 
blind  in  his  faith.  Accordingly,  the  church  needs  men  who  shall 
be  the  depositaries  of  science,  devoting  themselves  to  study,  so 
that  they  may  supply  the  necessities  of  their  congregations.  It  is 
natural  to  demand,  that  these  depositaries  of  learning  should  be 
the  practical  working  clergymen.  One  such  educated  man  should 
be  stationed  over  every  church.  The  pastor  will  not  be  able  to 
discharge  his  official  duties  thoroughly,  unless  he  have  a  high  de- 
gree of  theological  science.  This,  it  is  true,  will  not  be  sufficient 
without  personal  piety  and  a  love  to  his  parishioners,  which  will 
induce  him  to  sacrifice  his  own  for  their  good.  But  this  piety  and 
this  love  are  so  much  the  more  efficient  and  useful,  when  they 
are  conjoined  with  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  various  theo- 
logical departments. 

The  pastor  needs,  first,  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  sacred 
criticism.  Then  only  can  he  with  confidence  apply  the  scriptures 
to  the  heart,  when  he  has  obtained  a  full  conviction  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original  text  He  must  be  convinced  on  critical  grounds 
of  the  authority  of  the  sacred  books,  if  he  would  reason  from  tliem 
with  assurance.  He  should  also  understand  the  peculiar  rela- 
tions and  the  precise  circumstances,  in  which  Christ  and  the 
apostles  Uved  and  spoke,  in  order  to  interpret  their  instructions 
rightly  and  definitely,  as  well  as  to  make  a  practical  appUcation 
of  them. 

He  needs,  in  the  second  place,  an  acquaintance  with  dogmatic 
theology  and  with  morals.  He  must  defend  his  faith,  as  agreea- 
ble to  human  reason.  He  must  understand  the  specific  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  in  their  connection.  He  must  understand  the  rela- 
tions of  rehgious  truth  to  the  nature  of  man. 

The  pastor  needs,  thirdly,  an  acquaintance  with  historical 
theology.  The  evangehcal  church  can  be  understood  only  when 
we  perceive  how  she  has  become  what  she  at  present  is.  All 
favorable  developments  in  past  ages  are  patterns  for  the  present 
age ;  all  exploded  errors,  either  in  doctrine  or  in  practice,  still 
serve  as  warnings  for  the  future. 
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Thus  do  we  see  the  beneficial  influences  of  theological  study, 
even  on  the  ground  that  the  pastor's  congregation  are  united  in  the 
true  faith.  But  at  the  present  day,  we  cannot  assume  such  a 
ground.  Where,  then,  the  clergyman  finds  himself  standing  in 
opposition  to  educated  skeptics,  he  must  obtain  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  reasons  for  their  skepticism ;  and  must  be  able,  with 
the  help  of  theological  science,  to  commend  the  true  faith  to  their 
adoption.  There  are  now,  besides,  many  differing  confessions  and 
sects.  The  preacher  should  be  able  to  defend  his  own  creed,  and 
to  use  for  this  object  the  weapons  of  erudition.  It  requires  learn* 
ing  to  sustain  his  faith,  when  he  comes  into  conflict  with  sectaii* 
ans,  and  also  to  commimicate  the  appropriate  arguments  to  his 
lay-parishioners,  so  that  they  also  may  refute  gainsayers. 

f  6.  Studies  auxiliary  to  Theology. 

Biblical  exegesis  rests  on  the  basis  of  classical  and  oriental  phi- 
lology ;  dogmatic  theology  upon  the  basis  of  metaphysics,  and  the 
philosophy  of  religion ;  ethics  upon  the  philosophy  of  our  mutual 
relations ;  ecclesiastical  history  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  pro* 
fane  history ;  and  practical  theology  rests  on  the  principles  of  an* 
thropology,  psychology  and  rhetoric.  It  must  not  however  be 
supposed,  that  Christian  theology  is  a  mosaic,  of  which  the  above* 
named  secular  studies  are  the  component  materials.  The  proper 
theological  cliaracter  of  these  studies  is  derived  from  their  pecu- 
liar relation  to  Christian  truth.  The  secular  historian  cannot  write 
a  good  history  of  the  chiurch  without  previously  becoming  a  theo* 
logian.  No  one  can  give  a  proper  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  changes 
that  have  transpired,  imless  he  have  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  this  presupposes  an  acquaintance 
both  with  exegesis  and  doctrinal  theology.  The  history  of  the 
church  is  a  history  of  doctrines ;  and  a  man  cannot  understand  the 
development  of  these  doctrines,  the  controversies  concerning  them, 
unless  he  have  studied  the  doctrines  themselves.  In  like  manner 
can  no  merely  classical  philologist  interpret  the  New  Testament 
aright  The  style  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be  understood 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew ;  the  contents  of  it  cannot  be 
appreciated  without  a  knowledge  of  doctrinal  theology  and  ethics. 
G.  Hermann,  in  his  Progmmma  (published  in  1833)  on  GaL  3 :  2.0, 
has  illustrated,  in  a  striking  manner,  how  completely  the  acute* 
ness  of  a  mere  philologist  can  fail  of  detecting  the  meaning  of  a 
bibhcal  phrase.     Hermann  has  not  differed  from  theologians,  in 
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his  reception  of  the  text  of  this  passage;  but  the  chief  difficulty 
lies  in  the  sense,  not  in  the  words,  and  so  Uttle  has  he  done  to- 
ward clearing  up  this  difficulty,  that  Riickert  confesses  himself 
unable,  with  all  his  study,  to  detect  any  meaning  in  Hermann*s 
explanation.  Besides,  this  eminent  classical  scholar  has  falsely 
explained  many  idiomatic  phrases  of  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
through  inattention  to  the  peculiarities  of  Paul's  style.  Thus  he 
translates  the  words  %ata  inoxdXvtpuf  in  Gal.  2 :  2,  by  the  phrase 
"  Explicatioiiis  causa,**  whereas  the  meaning  of  the  words  is, "  by 
an  impulse  fiom  God,"  or,  more  hterally,  "  because  of  a  revelation." 

j  7.   What  is  demanded  for  the  right  prosecution  of  Theological  Study. 

First,  the  theologian  must  himself  beheve  the  doctrines  which 
he  studies  in  their  scientific  form.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  the  requisite  interest  in  the  science.  If  a  student  have  the 
impression,  that  Christ  and  the  aposties  have  taught  nothing  more 
than  the  Jewish  theology  prevalent  in  their  day,  he  cannot  have 
the  same  enthusiasm  in  his  studies,  which  he  would  feel,  if  he  be- 
knew  that  Christ  had  uttered  what  he  fully  and  absolutely 
lieved  to  be  the  truth;  see  Matth.  11:  27.  Now  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  the  scientific  apprehension  of  religious  doctrines 
presupposes  a  religious  experience.  Without  tbis  moral  qualifica* 
tion,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  tme  insight  into  theological  dog- 
mas. He  who  knows  not  from  experience  what  devotion  is,  can- 
not understand  a  scientific  treatise  on  the  state  of  mind  suitable 
for  devotion.  So  likewise  he  who  regards  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
new  birth,  the  need  of  redemption,  etc.,  as  mere  terms  destitute 
of  important  meaning,  cannot  rightiy  understand  a  scientific  trea- 
tise on  the  doctrines  intimated  by  those  words.i     Besides,  the 

^  It  is  oflen  asserted,  that  the  coarse  of  theological  study  in  Germany  ap- 
peals to  the  intellect  alone,  and  makes  no  demand  on  the  affections.  It  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  first  principles  of  German  criticism,  that  heartfelt  sympathy 
with  the  sentiments  of  an  anthor  is  essential  to  the  correct  appreciation  of  him. 
*^  An  inward  interest  in  the  doctrines  of  theology,"  writes  Hagenbach,  **  is  need- 
ful for  a  biblical  interpreter.  As  we  say  that  a  philosophical  spirit  is  demanded 
for  the  study  oi  Plato,  a  poetical  taste  for  the  reading  of  Homer  or  Pindar,  a  sen- 
sibility to  wit  and  satire  for  the  perusal  of  Lucian,  a  patriotic  sentiment  for  the 
enjoyment  of  Sallust  or  Tacitus,  just  so  certain  is  it  thai  the  fitness  to  under- 
stand the  profound  truths  of  Scripture,  of  the  New  Testament  especially,  pre- 
supposes, as  an  indispensable  requisite,  a  sentiment  of  piety,  an  inward  religious 
experience.  So  is  it  ever  true,  that  the  Scriptures  will  not  be  rightly  and  spir- 
itually comprehended,  unless  the  Spirit  from  God  become  himself  the  true  in- 
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Evangelical  church^  positively  requires  that  the  theologian  shall 
maintain  the  faith  that  is  taught  in  her  creed,  and  ohUges  him,  at 
his  ordination,  to  take  an  oath  that  he  will  teach  this  faith.  If 
therefore,  as  the  case  often  is,  the  student  do  not  freely  adopt  the 
articles  of  our  creed,  then  it  should  be  the  object  of  his  theological 
study  to  bring  his  mind  through  his  doubts  into  the  belief  of  these 
articles ;  and  as  our  church  presupposes  that  these  articles  are  re- 
ceived by  every  clergyman,  so  should  it  be  the  effort  of  every 
clei^yman  to  make  himself  especially  famiUar  with  those  modes 
of  discussion,  which  aim  at  establishing  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
and  reconciling  them  with  what  is  known  to  be  true. 

Secondly,  the  study  of  theology  demands  a  good  degree  of  nat- 
ural talent  True,  the  circle  of  a  theologian's  knowledge  need 
not  be  so  extensive  as  the  circle  of  a  philologist's  or  physician's  ;* 
stOl,  the  study  of  our  doctrines  requires  a  power  of  sharp  discrimi- 
nation ;  and  the  department  of  practical  theology  demands,  in  a 
special  degree,  soundness  of  judgment     See  2  Tim.  2  :  15. 

Thirdly,  in  the  Protestant  church  every  clergyman  is  a  preacher. 
Therefore  a  natural  talent  for  eloquence  is  demanded  of  the  cler- 
gyman. He  must  have  no  defect  in  his  vocal  organs,  no  great 
degree  of  bashfulness.  In  general  is  it  desirable  that  he  have  a 
Uveliness  of  sensibiUty,  by  means  of  which  his  power  in  the 
pulpit  will  be  increased.  There  is  a  natural  eloquence,  and  he 
who  possesses  it  can  derive  most  profit  from  the  rhetorical  rules 
which  are  prescribed  in  the  books.  The  man,  however,  who  is 
deficient  in  this  natural  gift,  may  in  some  measure  supply  the  place 
of  it  by  the  vivacity  and  elevation  of  spirit,  which  come  from  a 
heartfelt  faith  in  the  objects  about  which  he  discourses  (see  2  Cor. 
4  :  13),  and  from  love  to  the  hearers  whom  he  addresses.  The 
hving  emotion  always  suggests  the  appropriate  language.  Be- 
sides, he  who  wants  the  talent  for  preaching  may  console  himself 
with  the  thought,  that  he  can  supply  his  deficiencies  for  the  pulpit 
by  labors  in  the  care  of  souls,  by  catechising  the  children,  etc. 

Fourthly,  the  candidate  for  the  sacred  office  devotes  himself 

terpreler  of  his  words,  the  angelus  interpres^  who  will  open  to  us  the  true 
meaningof  the  Bible."  See  Locke's  Preface  to  bis  N.  T.  Hermeneulics. — 
Hagen.  Encyc.  S.  179.— Tr. 

*  The  name  of  the  church  of  Prussia,  since  the  union  of  the  Calvinistic  and 
the  Lutheran  into  one  national  establishment. — Ta. 

•  "  A  minister  can  succeed  in  a  manner^''  said  Dr.  Witherspoon,  "  without 
the  same  degree  of  talent  and  learning  which  are  necessary  for  an  accomplished 
statesman  or  lawyer  or  physician  ;  but  a  minister  who  would  magnify  his  office, 
must  be  second  to  no  other  man." — Tr. 
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to  theological  science,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  advanta- 
geously to  the  wants  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  servant  He  is 
never  allowed,  in  the  progress  of  his  studies,  to  lose  from  his  vis- 
ion the  grand  object  of  the  sacred  ministry.  His  regard  to  this  ob- 
ject will  preserve  in  his  mind  a  conviction  of  the  high  value,  which 
he  ought  to  attach  to  theological  science.  When  the  philologist 
has  not  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  right  manner,  the  evil  that 
ensues  is  this  :  he  cannot  form  nor  impart  an  animating  and  lively 
picture  of  antiquity,  but  has  merely  a  faint  image  of  it.  When  the 
jurist  has  pursued  a  wrong  system  in  his  study,  the  evil  that  en- 
sues is  this :  he  puts  in  hazard  the  earthly  good  of  widows  and 
orphans,  and  thus  sanctions  injustice.  When  the  physician  has 
failed  in  his  scientific  education,  he  incurs  the  guilt  of  endangering 
the  life  of  his  fellow-mortals.  But  when  the  divine  has  erred  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  he  encoimters  a  far  greater  evil,  he 
leads  men  astray  from  the  path  of  endless  life. 

The  high  importance  of  the  pastor's  office  is  exhibited  in  a  re- 
markably impressive  style  by  Baxter,  in  his  Reformed  Pastor  (2d 
edit,  1834).  The  rich  blessings  that  may  flow  from  the  efforts  of 
a  single  clergyman  are  portrayed  in  Schubert's  Passages  from  the 
Life  of  Oberlin,  1832. 

k  8.  Studies  a/uailiary  to  Exegesis. 

The  interpreter  of  the  Old  Testament  needs  the  assistance 
which  can  be  derived  from  oriental  philology.  The  interpreter  of 
the  New  Testament  needs  the  aid  which  can  be  derived  from  the 
oriental  and  occidental  philology.  Philology  is  to  be  distinguished 
fix)m  linguistics  or  the  study  of  mere  words.  The  province  of  phi- 
lology is  to  reproduce  and  bring  into  our  ideal  presence,  the  whole 
life  of  a  people  who  have  been  separated  from  us  both  in  time 
and  space.  Words  are  only  a  means  for  this  end.  It  is  through 
the  medium  of  language,  that  we  can  learn  what  were  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  distant  people ;  and  it  is  in  the  structure 
of  their  speech,  that  we  detect  some  features  of  their  character 
and  their  mode  of  life.  The  beau  ideal  of  a  philologist  is  well  de- 
lineated by  Wolf  in  the  Preface  to  the  third  edition  of  his  Boman 
History  (Romisch.  Gesch.),  also  in  his  Epistle  to  a  young  student 
of  philology,  which  is  foimd  in  the  second  volume  of  his  life  and 
Letters  (Leben  und  Briefe).  The  same  is  given,  in  an  animating 
style,  in  his  Museum  of  ancient  literature,  Vol.  L  (Mus.  der  Alter- 
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thumswiss.).    Compare,  also,  Bemhardy's  Encyclopaedia  of  Phi- 
lology, 1832.  (Encyc.  der  PhiL) 

♦  9.   Oriental  Fki/oiogy. 

A.   In  reference  to  grammatical  and  lexicographical  literature. 

A  knowledge  of  the  oriental  languages  is  requisite  for  the  tho* 
rough  understandiog  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  is  requi- 
site for  the  Old  Testament,  because  the  Hebrew  forms  of  speech 
are  far  better  comprehended  when  they  are  compared  with  the 
cognate  dialects ;  because  the  signification  of  many  Hebrew  words 
can  be  learned  only  by  aid  of  these  dialects ;  because  some  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  written  in  the  Chaldaic  idiom ;  because 
there  are  some  very  important  tmnslations  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  oriental  languages ;  and  lastly,  because  there  are  some  in- 
structive rabbinical  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament  A 
knowledge  of  the  oriental  languages  is  requisite  for  the  thorough 
understanding  of  the  New  Testament,  because  the  Syriac  version 
of  this  Testament,  which  is  a  work  of  the  second  century,  is  very 
important  in  respect  of  exegesis  and  criticism;  because  in  the 
time  of  Christ  the  Aramaean  dialect  was  commonly  spoken  in 
Palestine,  and  therefore  many  expressions  of  the  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  can  be  explained  by  the  Aramaean ;  because,  lastly,  the 
spirit  of  the  oriental  literature  is  discernible  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings,  at  least  in  respect  of  style  and  form.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, in  our  Lord's  prayer  is  found  the  word  cq^fih^fiara  (Matt 
6:12),  which  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  culpa.  This  application 
of  the  word  to  a  moral  delinquency  is  to  be  explained  by  tlie  Ara- 
maean dialect,  which  applies  the  word  s^n  to  denote  moral  guilt 
Again,  the  idiomatic  expression  in  Matt  7 :  4  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  Arabic  proverb,  "  A  man  who  has  no  splinter  in  his  eye," 
i.  e.  a  sharp-sighted  man.  Once  more,  the  words,  "  thought  it  no 
robbery,"  in  Phil.  2:6,  are  illustrated  by  a  phrase  which  is  foimd 
in  the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages,  "  to  look  upon  a  thing  as 
booty ;"  and  which  denotes  the  striving  to  get  possession  of  the 
thing,  as  quickly  as  a  robber  seizes  his  prey.  The  meaning  of  the 
passage  is  therefore  the  following :  although  the  Redeemer  might 
have  made  use  of  his  divine  power  at  any  time,  yet  he  wandered 
upon  the  earth  in  the  fashion  of  a  servant,  and  waited  for  God  to 
raise  him  to  his  pristine  state. 

Collections  of  oriental  writings,  useful  for  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  are  found  in  Von  Bohlen's  Symbolae  Persicae  ad  ex- 
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plicandumcodicem  sacram,  1822 ;  and  in  Gesenius*s  Contributions 
to  BosenmiiUer^s  exegetical  Kepertorium,  Th.  I 

The  Arabic  language  is  usually  recommended  to  the  theologian, 
as  the  most  useful  of  the  cognate  dialects.  This  tongue  has  in- 
deed the  most  extensive  Uterature,  and  yields  an  uncommonly 
rich  amoimt  of  grammatical  and  lexicographical  information.  It 
has  received  the  labors  of  philologists  with  whom  the  Arabic  was 
the  vernacular  tongue.  But  on  account  of  this  very  exuberance  is 
the  study  of  the  language  so  difficult  that  only  he  can  qualify  him- 
self to  judge,  in  an  independent  manner,  of  its  idioms,  and  thus 
to  derive  benefit  from  their  affinity  to  the  Hebrew,  who  is  able  to 
spend  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  Arabic  study.  An  attention  to 
the  Chaldaic  and  the  Syriao  tongues  wiU  be  more  fertile  of  good 
to  the  ordinary  clergyman,  than  attention  to  the  Arabic.  The  lite- 
rature of  these  two  dialects  is  indeed  not  extensive ;  but  the  lan- 
guages themselves  are  also  circumscribed  in  their  lexicographical 
hmits,  and  are  simple  in  their  grammatical  forms.  Properly  speak- 
ing, the  two  languages  are  only  one ;  the  difference  between  them 
being,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  pronunciation.  The  Chaldaic 
language  gives  the  key  to  the  reading  of  Daniel  and  of  some 
passages  in  Ezra.  A  great  part  of  the  Talmud,  also,  is  written  in 
an  impure  Chaldaic.  The  Syhac  enables  us  to  understand  the 
Peschito,  which  is  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Syriac  language ;  also,  to  understand  a  number  of  important  works 
connected  witii  the  history  of  the  chiuch.  From  the  study  of  the 
Babbinic,  is  to  be  gleaned  more  of  new  information  than  from  the 
other  dialects.  This  word,  Babbinic,  is  used  in  a  narrower  and  a 
wider  signification.  In  the  more  extensive  meaning,  the  term  is 
employed  to  denote  the  language  found  in  all  the  works  writ- 
ten by  the  Jews  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  wide 
acceptation  is,  however,  a  misuse  of  the  term ;  for  some  of  these 
Jewish  works  are  written  in  piure  Hebrew,  some  in  Chaldaic, 
some  in  corrupt  Hebrew.  In  the  narrower  sense,  the  word  signi- 
fies a  new  dialect  of  the  Hebrew,  a  dialect  which  has  been  used 
since  the  twelfth  century  by  Jewish  authors,  and  which  has  the 
same  relation  to  the  pure  Hebrew,  which  the  Latin  of  the  Monks 
has  to  that  of  Cicero.  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament  are 
written  in  this  dialect;  also  a  great  number  of  works,  some  of 
which  are  very  instructive,  others  full  of  absurdities.  These  books, 
and  the  Talmud  also,  exhibit  so  many  points  of  contact  with  the 
New  Testament,  both  in  respect  of  matter  and  form,  that  some 
philologists,  as  Gfrorer  and  others,  have  supposed  the  Christian 
17* 
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doctrines  to  be,  with  a  single  exception,  purely  rabbinical.  The 
only  difference  between  the  teachings  of  the  apostles  and  those  of 
the  rabbins  is  supposed  to  be  this :  the  rabbins  taught  that  Christ 
was  to  come  once  for  all ;  the  apostles,  that  he  was  to  come  twice. 
Both  parties  still  look  for  his  appearance,  but  the  one  party  sup- 
pose that  it  will  be  his  second  appearance,  the  other  party  that  it 
will  be  his  first  It  is  undeniable,  that  very  much  may  be  learned 
from  the  rabbinnical  writings  for  the  explanation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament style,  the  dialectics  of  Paul,  etc., 

Many  contributions,  which  have  an  important  relation  to  the 
literature  of  the  rabbins,  may  be  found  in  Lightfoot,  Horae  Ted- 
mudicae,  1679 ;  in  Schoettgen,  Horae  Talmudicae,  1733 ;  in  the 
Notes  of  Wetstein's  edition  of  the  New  Testament 

B.  Oriental  philology  in  reference  to  matters  of  fact  which  are  connected  witk 
it ; — (Archaeology.) 

Among  these  matters  of  fact  we  include  the  antiquities  of  the 
East,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  habits  and  life  of  the  people 
were  stamped  upon  their  religion.  We  include  also  their  forms 
of  government,  their  progress  in  arts  and  sciences,  their  family 
arrangements,  etc.  As  the  Hebrews  were  an  oriental  people, 
their  character  and  state  may  be  illustrated  in  various  particulars, 
by  the  descriptions  of  the  whole  eastern  world.  The  theologian 
can  therefore  derive  profit  from  reading  the  books  which  oriental 
travellers  have  written;  particularly  from  the  very  instructive 
Journal  of  Professor  Robinson.  The  inhabitants  of  those  coun- 
tries remain  in  nearly  the  same  situation,  with  that  of  their  pro- 
genitors ;  and  the  influence  of  climate  and  of  natural  scenery  u|x>n 
them  is  altogether  unchanged.  A  man  therefore  can  experience 
scenes  at  the  present  day  in  the  East,  which  correspond  very 
strikingly  with  the  scenes  described  in  Genesis.  Buckingham  in 
his  Journey  to  Mesopotamia  (German  Translation,  S.  24)  relates 
that  when  he  was  in  the  region  where  Abraham  sat  and  looked 
out  upon  the  strangers  who  were  coming  towards  him,  see  Gene- 
sis xviii.— on  that  identical  plain  he  saw  a  Turkish  officer  sitting 
down  like  the  patriarch  of  old,  and  this  officer  entertained  both 
Mr.  Buckingham  and  his  travelling  companion,  in  the  same  style 
which  was  adopted  by  Abraham  in  the  reception  of  his  guests  so 
long  before.  The  officer  went  even  so  far  as  to  wait  upon  the 
visitants  himself,  wash  their  feet,  set  before  them  milk  to  drink, 
food  to  eat,  etc.  An  instructive  collection  of  contributions  to  this 
species  of  oriental  hterature  is  found  in  Bosenmiillef  s  Ancient 
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and  Modem  Orient  (altes  und  neues  Morgenland),  1818,  in  six 
parts.  Tbe  work  is  composed  of  extracts  from  the  descriptions 
given  by  oriental  traveUers,  and  is  useful  for  the  illustration  of 
many  passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  resemblance,  however,  between  the  Hebrew  life  and  the 
life  of  other  eastern  nations  is  not,  in  all  particulars,  complete. 
The  great  difference  of  the  Jewish  rehgion  from  the  religion  of 
other  countries  introduced  a  corresponding  diversity  into  their  re- 
spective habits.  The  dissimilitude  of  the  Jewish  theology  to  that 
of  other  nations  lies  chiefly  in  this ;  other  nations  adopted  more 
or  less  of  the  worship  of  nature ;  the  Jews  beheved  in  God,  who 
was  holy  and  lifted  up  above  nature.  One  result  from  this  theo* 
logical  difference  was,  that  the  Hebrews  manifested  in  their  daily 
life  a  sobriety  and  a  considerateness,  which  were  not  found  among 
their  neighbors.  The  spirit  of  the  various  systems  of  religion 
prevalent  in  the  East  has  been  very  aptly  described  by  Gorres  in 
his  account  of  Oriental  Fables  (Moigenland.  Mythengeschichte), 
1820.  No  modem  writer  is  more  deeply  and  thoroughly  pene- 
tmted  with  the  spirit  of  the  oriental  hterature  than  Herder,  in 
his  memorials  of  antiquity  (Denkmalem  der  Vorzeit),  his  poeti- 
cal fables  (Pararaythien),  his  spirit  of  Hebrew  Poesy ^  (Geist  der 
Hebraischen  Poesie),  and  his  work  on  the  oldest  records  of  the 
Human  Race  (alteste  Urkunde  des  Menschengeschlechts).  The 
following  works  have  appeared  in  recent  years,  Riickert  on  the  Edi- 
fying and  the  Contemplative  from  the  Orient  (Erbauhches  und 
Beschauliches  ausdem  Morgenlande),  1836 ;  also  Ruckert*s  Tales 
and  Histories  of  the  East  (Sagen  imd  Geschicht.  aus  dem  Morg.), 
1837.  The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  oriental  religious  htera- 
^ire,  and  weU  vouched  illustrations  of  the  extreme  fanaticism 
prevalent  in  the  East,  are  given  in  Tholuck's^  Anthology  of  Orien- 
tal Mysticism  (Bliithensammlung  der  Morg.  Myst),  1825. 

♦  10.   The  OcciderUal  Fkilology. 

A.  la  reference  to  Grammatical  and  Lexicographical  Literature. 
Whether  the  study  of  the  Greek  classical  authors  be  productive 

*  Translated  by  Prof.  Marsh  of  Burlington,  Vt. 

'  The  customs  and  tastes  of  the  Germans  allow  an  author  to  refer  to  his  own 
works,  much  more  freely  and  frequently,  than  is  allowed  among  ourselves.  The 
celebrated  Bruno  Bauer  remarked  in  one  of  his  recent  writings,  that  the  names 
of  all  the  professors  in  the  University  at  Halle  will  be  forgotten  by  posterity,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  they  are  mentioned,  (for  the  most  part  in  a  condemnatory  style), 
in  his  own  writings. — Tb. 
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of  great  benefits  to  the  theologian,  is  a  query  which  will  receive 
different  answers  according  to  the  opinion  which  is  entertained  of 
the  style  in  which  the  New  Testament  is  written.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  it  was  supposed  even  by  some  eminent  philolo- 
gists, such  as  Herury  Stephens,  that  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  pure  and  classical.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  main- 
tained by  Eichhom  and  Bretschneider  in  modem  times,  that  the 
apostles  did  not  use  the  Greek  language  in  performing  their  men- 
tal processes,  but  that  they  thought  in  the  Aramaean  dialect,  and 
afterwards  translated  their  Aramaean  expressions  into  Gkreek. 
The  right  medium,  however,  has  been  adopted  by  Winer.  He 
supposes  that  Paul  especially  had  been  used  to  speak  the  Greek 
language  from  childhood,  that  he  spoke  it  in  Tarsus  in  Asia  Mnor, 
where  many  Greeks  Hved.  He  supposes  also  that  other  writers, 
who  were  natives  and  citizens  of  Palestine,  had  yet  learned  to 
speak  Greek  with  some  degree  of  freedom.  Not  until  the  time  of 
Hug  have  scholars  generally  adopted  the  opinion,  that  the  Greek 
language,  as  well  as  the  Aramaean,  was  used  in  P&lestine,  and 
that  of  course  the  natives  of  that  land  were  accustomed  often  to 
converse  in  it  Their  Greek  style,  however,  was  not  the  classi- 
cal but  the  xotvi^.  It  was  the  Alexandrine  dialect  This  dialect 
was  probably  learned  by  the  apostles  from  conversation ;  they 
used  therefore  chiefly  the  style  of  famihar  intercourse.  It  were, 
of  course,  a  very  valuable  attainment  for  a  theologian  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  Alexandrine  dialect,  as  it  was  used  in  do- 
mestic converse.  And  some  documents,  written  in  this  idiom, 
have  been  preserved  in  a  remarkable  manner  tiU  the  present  time. 
They  are  found  in  parchment-rolls  in  the  Libraries  of  Leyden, 
Paris,  Turin  and  Berlin.  They  are  in  part  forms  of  legacies 
mercantile  contracts,  catalogues,  etc  They  have  not  as  yet  been 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament 

Next  to  the  above  named  documetits  are  we  interested  in  the 
literary  works  of  the  Alexandrines,  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  Philo's 
Writings ;  also  the  books  which  the  Jews  of  Palestine  have  writ- 
ten in  the  Greek  tongue,  Josephus'  Works,  the  Apocryphal  writ- 
ings (die  Pseudepigrapha)  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  for  example 
the  Psahns  of  Solomon,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Testaments  of 
the  twelve  Patriarchs,  etc  and  those  apocryphal  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  which  are  of  Jewish  authorship. 

In  the  next  place  are  those  classical  authors  to  be  consulted, 
who  flourished  not  far  from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  Herodian, 
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Polybius,  Arrian,  and  others.  Passages  parallel  to  such  aa  are 
found  in  the  New  Testament  have  been  collated  from  these 
classical  writers.  Krebs  in  his  Observationes  has  collected  such 
passages  from  Josephus ;  Lovner  has  coUected  them  from  Fhilo ; 
Baphel  from  Polybius  and  Arrian.  No  philological  use  has  been 
made  by  theologians  thus  far  of  the  Greek  style,  which  is  foimd 
in  the  writings  of  the  early  Christian  fathers.  This  may  con* 
tribute  much  new  matter  for  the  explanation  of  the  sacred  text 
Those  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  written  in  the 
most  purely  classical  style,  are  found  in  the  last  chapters  of  the 
Acts  of  the  apostles,  and  in -the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
Apocalypse,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  most  Hebraistic  in  its  diction, 
and  next  in  degree,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  The  fact  that  the 
New  Testament  displays  so  little  elegance  of  style,  is  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  character  of  the  Revelation  in  other  particulars, 
and  also  with  the  whole  christian  economy.  The  reason  for  it  is 
doubtless  the  same  which  Paul  assigns,  for  his  want  of  all  ex- 
cellence of  speech  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel,  1  Cor.  2 :  4,  5.  If 
indeed  the  christian  religion,  when  preached  without  the  aid  of 
human  art,  has  exerted  so  powerfid  an  influence,  then  is  it  the 
more  obvious  that  the  facts  and  the  truths  of  our  religion,  and  not 
their  adventitious  attractions,  have  overcome  the  world. 

B.  Occidental  Philology,  in  reference  to  the  matters  of  fact  which  are  connect* 
ed  with  it; — (Archaeology). 

The  sacred  narrative  is  concerned  in  great  part  with  Palestine, 
with  Jews  and  other  orientals.  The  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the 
western  antiquities  and  history  is  not  so  important  for  theologians 
as  that  of  the  eastern.  Still,  Greeks  and  Romans  are  often  intro- 
duced into  the  scriptural  history.  One  part  of  the  narrative,  that 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  also  that  of  oiur  Saviour's  passion, 
is  intimately  connected  with  classical  scenes.  The  historical 
features  of  Luke's  account  of  the  Apostles  are  very  remarkable, 
on  account  of  the  coincidence  between  two  or  three  hundred  data 
which  he  gives,  and  the  antiquarian,  geographical,  historical  data 
given  by  the  classical  authors.  See  Tholuck's  Credibility  of  the 
New  Testament  History,  (  Glaubwiird.  der  N.  T.  Geschichte)  c.  IV. 
k  3.  See  also  Krebs,  de  usu  et  praestantia  Eomanae  Historiae  in 
interpretatione  Novi  Testament!,  1744. 
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HI.  Sciences  auxiliary  to  Systematic  Theology. 

An  acquaintance  with  other  religious  systems,  than  that  reveal- 
ed in  the  Bible,  is  of  great  im|)ortance  to  the  theologian.  It  shows 
him  how  far  removed  all  human  schemes  are,  from  the  piuity  and 
clearness  of  that  which  God  has  taught  us.  It  shows  him  also, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  truths  of  Christianity  are  in  unison 
with  sentiments  feebly  expressed  by  other  religions.  This  is  one 
evidence  that  Christianity  rests  upon  an  essential  want  in  the  na- 
ture of  man ;  that  the  presentiments  and  longings  of  the  human 
breast  are  a  prediction  of  christian  truth.  It  is  also  an  evidence, 
that  other  rehgions  are  altogether  unable  to  bring  mankind  to  the 
goal  toward  which  the  race  aspires.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  divine  revelation.  It  may  be  said  that  heathenism 
is  the  night-sky  of  religion,  and  the  sky  is  sown  with  stars ;  that 
Judaism  is  the  moonlight,  and  Christianity  is  the  sun. 

Bationalism  regards  many  truths  as  the  easy  and  simple  dis- 
covery of  a  sound  understanding ;  but  yet  these  very  truths  are  so 
easy  and  so  simple,  solely  because  a  revelation  has  educated  and 
improved  our  rational  powers.  It  appears  for  example  that  no 
doctrine  is  more  obvious,  none  lies  nearer  our  minds,  than  that  of 
one  holy  and  personal  God ;  and  yet  among  the  seven  hundred 
million  inhabitants  of  the  earth  there  are  only  three  hundred 
million  worshippers  of  one  personal  Divinity,  and  the  faith  of 
these  men  rests  exclusively  upon  the  Bible.  Even  the  Moham- 
medans denominate  their  rehgion  the  religion  of  Abraham,  and 
the  Koran  is  borrowed  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  So 
likewise  the  duty  of  loving  our  enemies  appears  to  be  extremely 
obvious,  and  yet  Socrates  has  taught  that  such  a  love  is  not  obli- 
gatory. In  a  peculiar  manner  is  it  useful  for  the  theologian  and 
the  teacher,  to  learn  the  reUgious  and  moral  state  of  the  classical 
world.  It  is  very  common  for  students  to  become  acquainted 
with  only  the  bright  side  of  this  picture.  How  few  there  are,  for 
example,  who  know  that  in  Sparta  and  Athens,  hundreds  of  hu- 
man sacrifices  were  offered,  that  Aristides  sacrificed  with  his  own 
hand  to  Dionysius  three  persons,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners, 
even  the  three  sons  of  the  sister  of  the  Persian  king.  This  dark 
side  of  the  rehgious  life,  which  is  found  among  the  classical  na- 
tions, has  been  described  by  Tholuck  in  his  essay  on  the  moral 
influence  of  heathenism,  published  in  Neander's  Denkwi'u'digkei- 
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ten,  Th.  l.i  The  bright  side  also  of  the  picture  deserves  to  be 
more  fully  disclosed  than  it  has  been.  The  theologian  finds  in 
the  traditions  of  various  countries,  and  also  in  the  fables  of  the  an- 
cient classics,  many  correspondencies  with  the  biblical  history; 
such  correspondencies  as  intimate,  that  these  traditions  were  de- 
rived from  this  history.  Of  such  a  nature,  are  the  tales  concern- 
ing a  golden  age  of  our  race,  an  apostasy,  a  general  flood,  a  future 
restoration.  See  RosenmiJller's  Ancient  and  Modem  Orient  (Alt 
und  Neu.  Morg.),  Part  I,  especially  chap.  IIL  See  also  the  fourth 
supplement  to  Tholuck*s  Trae  Consecration  of  a  Skeptic  to  God 
(wahre  Weihe  des  Zweiflers).  It  may  with  safety  be  inferred 
from  these  traditions,  that  the  records  in  the  book  of  Genesis  con- 
cerning the  Apostasy,  etc.,  are  not  philosophical  \iv^oi ;  for  were 
they  nothing  more  than  the  emanations  of  some  Hebrew  philoso- 
pher, how  could  they  have  been  spread  abroad  among  all  nations  ? 
These  popular  traditions  point  us  to  the  time  when  the  human 
family  were  ooUected  into  one  place,  and  afterwards  separated 
into  various  branches.  In  this  separation,  every  tribe  took  with 
it  the  traditions  that  were  common  to  alL  The  supposition  that 
one  traditionary  narrative  may  have  been  propagated,  from  the 
most  remote  periods  of  antiquity  through  successive  ages  and  na- 
tions, has  been  defended  with  peculiar  success  by  Creuzer. 

The  theory  of  Raiumler,  Manso  and  Voss,  that  the  classical  my- 
thology exhibits  in  its  fables  nothing  more  than  a  poetic  play  of 
the  fancy,  is  too  superficial.  In  many  fables  it  is  easy  to  detect 
deep  moral  truths,  which  are  as  the  back-ground  of  a  picture. 
Many  of  them  might  be  regarded  as  divinations.  The  fable  of 
Prometheus,  who  would  fain  overstep  the  limits  assigned  to  his 
race  and  steal  fire  from  Jupiter,  and  whose  liver  was  preyed  upon 
by  a  vulture  until  he  was  freed  by  Hercules,  impresses  us  as  a 
symbol  of  a  humanity  which  is  fallen,  and  which  is  also  redeemed 
by  the  Son  of  God  and  man.  In  the  like  method  can  we  discern 
a  moral  significance  in  the  fables  of  Pandora,  Tantalus,  Narcissus, 
of  the  Titans,  of  the  Furies.  The  Furies  are  daughtera  of  the 
night,  and  were  begotten  at  the  very  instant  when  the  first  crime 
was  committed  upon  earth,  they  sprung  from  the  drops  of  blood 
which  Uranus  shed  when  he  was  wounded  (entmannt)  by  his 
son,  Saturn.  The  hand  of  a  fury  carries  a  da^er,  she  steps  for- 
ward with  a  rush,  her  glance  confounds  the  beholder,  she  is  the 
awful  image  of  an  affrighted  conscience. 

>  Translated  fbr  the  Bib.  Repository,  Nos.  V.  and  VI,  by  Prof.  Emerson  of 
AndoTer. 
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But  it  is  not  in  the  fabulous  histories  alone,  that  we  discover 
tiuces  of  Christian  truth.  We  also  find  in  the  classical  writings 
many  features,  which  may  be  regarded  as  prophetic  intimations 
of  the  ideas  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  Homer  has  ex- 
pressed religious  sentiments,  which  are  uncommonly  pure  and 
beautiful.  Take,  for  example,  the  admimble  passage  concerning 
repentance  and  guilt  in  the  ninth  Bbok  of  the  Iliad,  and  also  that 
concerning  the  answer  to  prayer,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Siad. 
Aeschylus,  Pindar,  and  Sophocles  also  are  equally  rich  in  ex- 
pressions of  the  deepest  religious  feeling.  There  may  be  com- 
piled from  the  classical  authors  a  collection  of  dicta  probanda  for 
a  large  number  of  Christian  truths.  These  classical  proof-texts 
are  indeed  nothing  better  than  presentiments,  premonitions  of  re- 
vealed doctrine.  If  they  should  be  collected,  they  must  pre- 
viously undergo  a  severe  critical  scrutiny,  and  then,  being  arrang- 
ed with  discrimination,  they  would  exert  a  great  influence  upon 
the  present  age.  Already  have  we  one  work  of  this  kind ;  Pfan- 
ner^s  Theologia  Gentilis,  1679.  If,  for  example,  ofience  is  taken 
at  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity,  it  may  be  replied  that  we  find 
this  doctrine  taught  by  the  classical  authors.  Plutarch  says,  that 
the  passions  are  bom  in  man,  and  do  not  first  come  to  him  from 
without  The  two  prose  authors  of  antiquity,  who  are  the  richest 
in  their  developments  of  religious  sentiment,  are  Plato  and  Plu- 
tarch. From  the  moral  writings  of  the  latter  may  much  instruc- 
tion be  gleaned,  particularly  from  his  work  De  Sera  Numinis  Vin- 
dicta,!  which  gives  us  a  commentary  on  the  following  scriptural 
sentiment,  God  punishes  sin  even  unto  the  fourth  generation. 

We  are  at  this  time  in  great  need  of  a  good  history  of  religion. 
There  are  indeed  many  writings,  which  treat  of  this  subject,  as 
the  works  of  Gottlob  Schlegel,  Haupt,  Gerlach,  (Fides,  oder  die 
Darstellung  aUer  Culte,  The  Representation  of  all  Systems  of 
Worship),  1830.  But  these  writings  exhibit  no  labored  investiga- 
tion into  the  character  of  the  religions  described,  and  no  funda- 
mental understanding  of  Christianity.  A  learned  work  of  great 
value  on  this  subject  is  that  from  Stuhr,  The  Rehgions  of  the 
East,  and  the  Greeks,  (die  Religionen  des  Orients  und  der  Hel- 
lenen).  The  German  Mythology  also  of  Jacob  Grinun,  publish- 
ed in  1836,  is  a  treasure.  Gorres  too,  has  given  a  very  good  rep- 
resentation of  the  religions  taught  in  fabulous  history.  His  work 
is  particularly  instructive  in  reference  to  the  Eastern  religions. 

'  An  edition  of  this  work  has  been  recenilj  pablished  at  Andoyer  with  valu- 
able notes  bj  Prof.  Hackett,  of  Newton. 
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The  Symbolik  of  Creuzer  treats,  in  the  first  four  volumes,  of  the 
Oriental,  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology;  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  volumes  (edited  by  Mone),  it  treats  of  the  northern  My- 
thology. Tlie  work  of  Baur  on  Symbolics  and  Mythology  ( Sym- 
bolik und  Mythologie,)  is  also  spirited  and  exciting.  It  is  in 
three  parts,  and  is  written  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Schlei- 
ermacher.  Another  important  work  on  this  subject  is  Nagels- 
bach  on  the  Theology  of  Homer  (die  homerische  Theol<^e), 
1841. 

k  12.  Pkibsophy,  especially  Metaphysics  and  tJie  FkHosophy  of 
Religum, 

The  design  of  philosophy  is,  to  traxje  all  things  to  the  laws 
which  govern  them,  and  to  show  the  necessary  relation  of  the  in- 
dividual parts  to  the  whole  system.  Philosophy,  then,  must  be 
applied  to  the  objects  about  which  theology  is  conversant  It 
was  applied  by  the  ancients  to  developing  the  laws  of  thought, 
of  morsd  action  and  of  nature,  and  was  therefore  divided  into  three 
departments.  Logic,  Ethics,  Physics.  But  the  laws  which  it  dis- 
covers cannot  be  understood,  in  their  true  character  and  funda- 
mental relations,  without  an  extension  of  our  views  beyond  and 
above  the  sphere  of  created  nature,  even  to  God.  Hence  comes 
the  science  which  Aristotle  denominated,  fiara  ta  q)vaixa,  the  sci- 
ence of  things  which  are  above  the  reach  of  our  senses. 

Investigations  relating  to  the  Deity,  the  soul,  immortality,  etc., 
were  included  under  the  general  denomination  "  Metaphysics,'* 
until  the  days  of  Wolf.  These  investigations  were  drawn  out 
and  presented  in  the  form  of  demonstrative  argument  Kant  and 
Jacobi  introduced  a  new  method.  They  both  contended,  that  we 
have  an  intuitive  perception  of  those  truths  which  are  above  the 
sphere  of  sensation.  Jacobi  founded  his  reb'gious  philosophy  up- 
on our  immediate  consciousness  of  truths  pertaining  to  divine 
things.  We  believe  with  full  assurance  in  God,  and'in  the  soul's 
unending  existence,  without  employing  any  media  of  proof  This 
belief  is  as  direct  and  firm,  as  our  conviction  that  there  is  a  mate- 
rial world.  The  principles  of  Jacobi  are  followed  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  religion  published  by  Bouterweck  in  Gottingen,  by  Clo- 
dius  in  Leipsic,  and  by  Suabedissen  in  Marburg.  The  work  of 
the  last  named  author,  is  the  best  belonging  to  this  school 

But  philosophy  assumed  a  new  form  under  the  influence  of 
Hegel    According  to  him,  the  essence  of  religion  consists  in 
Vol.  1  No.  1.  18 
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spontaneous  feeling,  and  there  exists,  in  connection  with  that 
feeling,  an  immediate,  an  assured  conviction  of  a  reality  in  its  ob- 
ject The  province  of  religious  philosophy  is,  to  show  how  much 
of  truth  lies  in  that  conviction.  God  is  the  Absolute,  and  he  is, 
consequently,  the  highest  logical  idea.  The  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion begins  with  the  most  degraded  creed,  that  of  tiie  idolater, 
and  ascends  to  the  loftiest,  that  of  Christianity,  unfolding  to  us, 
step  by  step,  how  much  of  solid  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  vari- 
ous religious  systems  which  have  prevailed. 

Those  theologians  who  do  not  recognize  the  authority  of  reve- 
lation, must  of  course  regard  philosophy  as  the  most  important 
branch  of  theological  study.  If  reason  be  the  great  umpire  in 
questions  pertaining  to  God,  then  must  ^o^  reason  be  the  fittest 
umpire  which  is  most  scientifically  disciplined.  It  is  philosophy, 
which  gives  this  systematic  discipline.  But  the  theologian,  who 
surveys  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view,  must  renovince  all  claim 
to  certainty  in  his  convictions.  No  philosophy  can  impart  the 
perfect  and  absolute  truth,  for  no  philosophical  system  is  more 
than  the  consciousness  which  the  philosophers  of  a  certain  age 
have  of  their  own  thoughts.  Now  philosophers  are  representa- 
tives of  their  times,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  their  times.  But 
times  change;  the  spirit  of  every  age  is  different  from  that  of 
every  other;  and  therefore  a  new  scheme  of  philosophy  must 
arise  with  the  new  developments  of  the  general  mind.  Is  the 
spirit  of  the  age  inreligious,  as  it  was  in  France  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  centiuy  ?  Then  are  the  philosophical  systems  also  ir- 
religious. Therefore  if  we  are  dependent  on  mere  philosophy, 
we  can  never  obtain  the  absolute  truth,  nationalists  have  indeed 
supposed,  that  thinking  men  in  all  ages  have  been  agreed  in  the 
essential  points  of  doctrine.  Wegscheider  says,  *'  In  rebus  gravis- 
simis,  quae  ad  religionem  et  honestatem  pertinent,  fere  omnes 
philosophorum  scholas  inter  se  convenire  constat"  But  this  as- 
sertion is  thoroughly  refuted  by  history;  see  Hase*s  Hutterus 
Redivivus, }  31,  note  1.  It  is  indeed  true  that  all  systems  speak 
of  God,  of  goodness,  of  immortality,  but  the  definitions  of  these 
terms  are  so  diverse  that  the  objects  themselves  which  t}\e  terms 
denote  are  no  longer  the  same.  When  Anaxagonis  speaks  of 
God,  he  means  by  the  term  the  vwg\  when  the  Eleatics  speak  of 
God,  they  mean  the  Universe ;  when  the  French  materialists  em- 
ploy the  same  word,  they  use  it  as  equivalent  to  chance ;  Spinoza 
uses  it  to  denote  the  absolute  substance ;  and  Fichte,  the  moral 
regulation  of  the  world.    Even   Cicero  has  said  concerning  the 
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idea  of  God,  Res  nulla  est  de  qua  non  solum  indocti,  sed  etiam 
docti  tantopere  dissentiunt  (de  Nat  Deor.  L  2.). 

SimiTar  remarks  may  be  made  of  the  term,  immortality.  Many 
philosophical  systems  have  entirely  denied  the  doctrine  of  our  fu- 
ture existence.  The  new  development  of  Hegehsm,  (that  of 
the  lefl  wing,  so  called)  is,  thdt  not  the  individual  man  but  only 
the  race,  the  genus  (die  menscheit)  is  immortal.  The  fact  is, 
philosophy  can  never  remain  stationary.  Aristotle  expressed  the 
hope,  as  Cicero  says  in  his  Tusculan  Questions,  IIL  28,  brevi 
tempore  absolutam  fore  philosophiam.  Kant  also  in  modem 
times  has  said,  "  my  philosophy  will  bring  eternal  peace  to  the 
world"  (Vermischte  Schriflen,  B.  IIL  S.  339).  And  yet  the  pro- 
gress of  philosophy  is  onward,  ever  onward,  without  delay.  The 
truths  which  are  recognized  by  one  system  are  discarded  by  an- 
other. From  this  mutabiUty  of  philosophical  dogmas,  however, 
is  the  truly  christian  theology  exempt.  This  teaches  us  to  rely 
on  one  single  man  who  has  made  claim  to  infallibility ;  Matth.  2  : 
36.  So  soon  as  we  acknowledge  that  the  absolute  truth  is  re- 
vealed by  Jesus,  then  have  we  such  a  ground  for  confidence  as 
can  never  be  shaken.  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  there  is 
a  great  discrepancy  between  the  views,  and  theories  of  Christians 
with  regard  to  the  import  of  the  inspired  records.  It  may  hence 
appear  to  some,  that  we  are  not  yet  brought  even  by  Revelation 
to  an  immovable  basis  on  which  we  can  rest  Still  there  is  one 
common  bond,  which  unites  all  christian  parties.  Every  existing 
confession  has  acknowledged  the  apostolical  creed  as  an  epitome 
of  the  truth.  The  differences  of  the  various  confessions  relate 
chiefly  to  the  sacmments,  to  the  diverse  modes  of  regulating  the 
church,  to  the  several  orders  of  ecclesiastical  officers.  The  apos- 
totical  creed,  however,  contains  those  truths  which  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  christian  duty  and  religious  life.^ 

^  If  Uie  most  celebrated  confeMioDS  of  faith  may  be  made  to  harmonize  in  the 
enential  principles  of  Christianity,  still  there  are  tliousands,  who  publicly  Bab- 
scribe  to  these  confessions,  and  yet  reject  the  traths  which  Prof.  Tholuck  re- 
gards as  fundamental.  If,  too,  the  agreement  of  all  these  confessions  with  the 
statements  in  the  apostles*  creed  prove,  that  these  confessions  are  alike  in  their 
essential  principles,  then  it  were  easy  to  show,  that  all  philosophical  systems 
are  sabstantially  coincident  with  one  another,  for  they  may  all  be  made  to  har- 
monize with  a  symbol,  which  is  as  definite  in  matters  of  philosophy,  as  the 
apostles*  creed  in  matters  of  theology.  Indeed  tiie  leH  side  of  the  Hegelians 
are  fundamentally  one  with  the  evangelical  party  in  Germany,  if  an  agree- 
ment with  the  undefined  expressions  in  that  ancient  creed  be  the  test  of  unity ; 
for  Fearbach  and  Strauss  believe  in  '*  God  the  Father  Almighty,"  if  they  may 
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F,  then,  the  theologian  differs  from  the  mere  philosopher,  in  re- 
spect of  the  source  whence  he  derives  his  articles  of  faith ;  if  he 
does  not  betake  himself  to  philosophy  as  the  fountain  of  jfeHgious 
truth,  then  it  becomes  a  question,  In  what  respects  is  the  study  of 
philosophical  systems  important  for  a  theologian  ? 

First  of  all,  philosophy  has  an  historical  interest  for  the  divine. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  philosophy  has  at  all  times  exerted  an  influence 
on  theology,  particularly  upon  the  dogmatic  branch  of  it  A  know- 
ledge, then,  of  the  philosophical  systems,  which  have  prevailed  in 
former  times,  is  essential  to  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
theology  of  those  times.  The  theological  systems  c^  the  first  pe- 
riod in  the  christian  era,  were  formed  under  the  influence  of  Pla- 
tonism ;  those  of  the  middle  ages  were  accommodated  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Aristotle ;  since  the  seventeenth  century,  the  theories  of 
Leibnitz  and  Wolf  have  modified  theology ;  and  it  was  again 
modified,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  by  the  peculiarities  of 
Kant 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  an  historical  aspect,  that  philosophical 
study  is  of  service  to  a  theologian.  It  is  also  important  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  dogmatic  system.  The  educated  theologian  de- 
sires to  preserve  a  harmony  between  his  christian  faith  and  his 
habits  of  thinking.  His  habits  of  thinking  are  philpsophical ;  and 
he  will  reap  the  greatest  benefit  from  that  system  of  philosophy 
which  prevails  among  the  scholars  of  his  own  time.  He  is  imder 
a  necessity  of  showing  the  consistency  of  his  faith  with  phik>- 

be  allowed  to  define  the  term  ;  and  in  "  Jesus  Christ,'*  as  they  explain  that 
name.  The  apostles'  creed  will  admit  as  many  diverse  explanations  as  it  con- 
tains words,  and  if  that  be  a  bond  of  union,  it  will  unite  philosophers  as  well  as 
theologians.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  immutable, 
and  that  men  in  all  ages,  who  search  in  the  right  temper,  will  embrace  essen- 
tially the  some  faith  ;  and  so  is  it  true  that  the  principles  of  philosophy  are  un- 
changeable,  and  the  same  essential  dogmas  will  receive  the  assent  of  all  men, 
who  diligently  and  patiently  and  humbly  seek  for  the  truth.  The  revelation, 
which  God  has  made  through  the  human  mind,  is  as  really  true  and  stable,  as  that 
which  he  has  made  through  the  Bible ;  in  many  particulars,  however,  is  the 
foruier  less  perspicuous  and  far  less  glorious  than  the  latter.  It  is  by  no  means 
the  fact,  that  philosophy  must  change  in  its  essence  with  tlie  character  of  suc- 
cessive generations  of  men ;  nothing  more  than  its  form  needs  to  be  modified 
by  the  modifications  of  human  tastes  and  prejudices.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means 
the  fact,  that  philosophy  is  in  this  respect  materially  different  from  theology ; 
for  the  form  of  the  latter  science  varies  with  the  varying  phases  of  society. 
The  substance  remains  the  same,  but  the  modes  change.  Who  would  now 
speculate  in  the  exact  style  of  Augustine,  or  even  Calvin,  and  yet  who  among 
evangelical  divines  will  hesitate  to  avow  as  his  own,  the  essential  principles 
which  these  two  masters  have  defended  ? — ^Tr. 
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sophical  truth,  and  of  presenting  it  to  his  philosophizing  contem- 
ponuries  in  a  form  which  shall  secure  their  esteem  and  acquies- 
cence. If  the  prevalent  philosophy  contradict  his  faith,  then  a 
contest  arises  between  the  truth  which  is  newly  proposed  to  him, 
and  that  which  he  has  already  possessed.  His  creed  and  the  pre- 
vailing scheme  of  philosophy  measure  themselves  with  each  oth- 
er in  this  strife.  His  faith  rests  on  his  inward  experience,  on  that 
conviction  which  results  from  all  that  he  has  seen  or  felt,  and  at 
the  same  time  on  a  firm  historical  basis.  The  true  philosophical 
system  will  not  contradict  the  principles  which  he  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  christian  scheme.  The  remark  of  Bacon  apphes  here : 
"  philosophia  obiter  Hbata  a  Deo  abducit,  penitus  hausta  ad  Deum 
reducit"  It  may  happen,  indeed,  that  the  Christian  will  not  be 
able,  for  a  long  time,  to  find  out  the  right  weapons,  by  which  he 
may  refute  the  errors  of  philosophy.  Thus  the  Pantheism  of  Spi- 
noza appeared  for  almost  two  hundred  years  to  be  a  consistent, 
logically  accurate  and  incontrovertible  system;  so  that  Jacob! 
said,  "  it  is  the  only  system  to  which  the  reason  can  arrive  in  its 
speculations,  and  that  nothing  but  religious  faith  can  save  man 
from  its  influence."  Yet  the  time  came,  at  length,  when  the  proper 
weapons  were  discovered  for  a  successful  struggle  against  this 
Pan^eistic  scheme.  It  may  now  be  said,  with  truth,  that  the 
system  of  Hegel  has  disproved  that  of  Spinoza. 

We  can  distinguish  six  difierent  philosophical  systems,  which 
are  adopted  by  dififerent  classes  of  men  at  the  present  day. 

First,  the  views  of  Kant  still  prevail  among  our  elder  philoso- 
phers. They  prevail  in  part,  however,  with  those  modifications 
which  they  began  to  receive  from  Krug,  and  by  which  they  have 
lost  much  of  their  original  spirit  and  nerve.  According  to  this  sys- 
tem, our  reason  must  inquire  at  first,  whether  it  be  competent  to 
ascertain  the  infinite  truth.  It  soon  perceives  that  its  progress  is 
impeded  by  express  contradictions.  The  existence  of  God,  there- 
fore, the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul, 
must  be  regarded  as  postulates,  (for  insurmountable  difficulties 
are  supposed  to  he  in  the  way  of  proving  them  by  argument). 
The  system  of  Kant,  thus  modified,  confines  its  interest  almost 
exclusively,  to  investigations  in  morals. 

Secondly,  some  philosophers  adopt  those  modifications  of  the 
Kantian  system,  which  have  been  proposed  by  Fries.  He  has 
given  especial  importance  to  a  class  of  our  spiritual  operations, 
which  have  been  altogether  neglected  in  the  structure  of  the  ICanti- 
an  philosophy.  The  feelings  are  made  prominent  in  his  system.  He 
18* 
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denies  that  we  can  have  a  speculative  knowledge  of  divine  things, 
but  contends  that  we  may  have  a  faith  in  them  by  means  of 
feeling,  by  the  instinctive  presentiments  and  longings  of  our  na- 
ture. Between  knowledge  and  feeling  there  exists,  as  he  sup- 
poses, a  contradiction  which  cannot  be  reconciled.  De  Wette 
adopts  this  modification  of  the  Kantian  scheme. 

Thirdly,  a  class  of  our  philosophers  adopt  the  system  of  Kant, 
as  it  has  been  modified  by  Herbart  This  scheme  resigns,  like  the 
preceding,  all  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  God.  The  reason 
may  perceive  that  a  God  exists,  but  cannot  determine  what  is  his 
character.  The  term  "  God  "  is,  however,  nothing  more  than  a 
name,  if  it  do  not  suggest  the  attributes  which  are  united  in  the 
object  of  that  term.  Herbart  deserves  high  praise  for  his  original- 
ity in  unfolding  the  method  of  philosophical  study  in  its  various 
departments. 

Fourthly,  another  class  of  philosophers  adopt  the  system  of 
Jacobi.  He  wrote  in  opposition  to  Wolf  and  Kant  He  contended, 
that  the  demonstmtion  of  truths  relating  to  God  is  impossible ; 
that  the  ground  of  a  dem<mstration  must  be  higher  than  that 
which  is  demonstiated,  and  therefore  if  the  existence  of  God 
could  be  proved  in  this  manner,  the  ground  of  his  existence  must 
be  higher  than  he  himself  is.  €k)n8equently,  the  reason  must  be- 
lieve, inunediately  and  intuitively,  in  the  truths  which  relate  to 
things  above  the  world,  just  as  the  understanding  behoves  in  the 
existence  of  an  external  imiverse. 

Fifthly,  Schelling*s  theories  are  adopted  by  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries. There  is  a  very  great  difference  between  his  present 
system,  and  that  which  he  formerly  advocated.  When  he  first 
came  upon  the  stage,  he  advanced  the  theory,  that  mind  and  na- 
ture are  identical ;  that  nature  is  only  a  different  mode  of  express- 
ing the  same  thing  which  mind  expresses  ;  that  the  laws  of  the 
spirit  are  reflected  from  nature ;  that  both  nature  and  mind  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  original  ground,  and  have  their  unity  in  that 
firom  which  they  alike  emanate.  This  original  ground  is  called  the 
absolute  identity,  or  (simply)  the  absolute,  or  the  indifference. 
Tlierefore  is  Schclling's  philosophy,  in  its  first  shape,  called  the 
Identity-system.  It  is  Pantheism.  But  in  1809  he  changed  the 
form  of  his  system,  and  issued  his  treatise  on  human  liberty.  He 
eikleavors,  in  this  treatise,  to  free  himself  from  the  Pantheistic 
scheme,  and  displays  a  great  degree  of  ingenuity  in  his  struggle 
for  deliverance. 

Sixthly,  the  system  of  Hegel  cpntinues  to  have  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  adherents.  When  this  philosopher  began  to  publish  his  pe- 
culiar views,  they  promised  to  be  entirely  accordant  with  Chris- 
tianity. The  principles  of  the  christian  religion,  as  they  exist  in 
the  feelings,  were  recognized  as  tnie,  but  raised  to  the  rank  of 
ideas,  true  knowledge.  Goschel  pubhshed  at  that  time  a  work  in 
aid  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  It  was  entitled,  "Aphorisms  on  not 
knowing  and  on  knowing  absolutely"  (Aph.  iiber  Nichtwiss.  nnd 
absolut  Wiss.),  1829.  Hegel  himself  expressed  his  approbation  oi 
Goschers  principles  and  statements. 

But  the  christian  attitude  of  the  philosophy  has  been  changed, 
since  the  death  of  its  author,  and  especially  since  the  publications 
of  Strauss.  This  last-named  writer  has  exphcitly  shown  that  He- 
gel combined  differing  elements  in  his  philosophy  of  religion^ 
some  of  them  purely  Pantheistic,  and  some  positively  Christian, 
and  that  the  main  tendency  of  his  system  is  to  PantheisuL  See 
the  3d  vol.  of  Stranss*s  Controversial  Writings  ( Streitschriften). 
l^t  mode  of  interpreting  the  Hegelian  propositions,  which  was 
adopted  by  Strauss,  has  become  the  characteristic  of  a  new  philo- 
sophical party.  It  is  a  party  who  regard  themselves  as  followers 
of  Hegel,  and  are  called  Hegelians  of  the  lefl  wing,  left  side. 
Those  of  the  right  wing,  the  conservative  side,  are  constantly  de- 
clining in  numbers,  and  the  intermediate  party,  the  "  centrum/' 
as  Strauss  denominates  them,  of  whom  Bosencranz  is  a  repre- 
sentative, have  been  approximating  more  and  more  to  the  left 
side.! 

'  These  designatioos,  right  and  left  side,  right  and  lefl  wing,  are  deriyed 
from  similar  designations  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  other  halls  of 
legislation,  where  the  party  for  the  existing  administration  of  government  oc- 
copj  the  right  side  of  the  haU,  and  the  party  against  the  administration  occupy 
the  left.  The  right  wing  of  the  Hegelians  are,  at  present,  superior  to  t)ie  left  in 
point  of  taste,  refinement,  and  general  character )  but  are  inferior  in  point  of 
acumen  and  exact  discrimination.  The  representatives  of  the  right  side  are 
Goschel,  Marheinecke,  Gabel,  Heinrichs  and  others.  Daub  was  the  ablest  of 
all  the  right-hand  Hegelians,  and  his  works  exhibit  a  great  degree  of  acuteness 
as  well  as  learning.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  advocated  Kant's  system ; 
when  Fichte  appeared,  lie  changed  his  Kantian  for  the  Fichtean  views ;  the 
writings  of  Schelling  converted  him  from  the  philosophy  of  Fichte  to  that  of  the 
new  theorist ;  and  afterwards,  when  Hegel  had  introduced  a  newer  system,  he  left 
the  school  of  Schelling  and  became  an  Hegelian.  Thus  he  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  his  age ;  but  he  died  before  the  left  wing  of  the  Hegelians  had  ad- 
Tanced  their  still  more  progressive  theories.  The  representatives  of  the  left 
side  are,  Strauss,  Michelet,  Gans,  Feuerbach,  RQge,  editor  of  the  celebrated 
Deutscher  Jahrbacher,  Bruno  Baur,  formerly  privat-doeent  in  the  university  of 
Bonn,  but  deposed  from  his  office  in  consequence  of  the  irreligious  tendency  of 
hifl  ■peculations.    Vatke,  also,  who  has  been  recently  engaged  in  a  controversy 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  principles,  which  ore  adopted  by 
Strauss :  GSod  and  man  are  spirit ;  consequently  there  must  exist 
a  oneness  between  God  and  man.  God  is  not  the  infinite,  who 
keeps  himself  high  above  the  finite,  as  a  distinct  existence,  but 
his  own  personal  being  is  merged  into  the  universal  The  divine 
nature  empties  itself  into  the  whole  system  of  things.  The  logical 
categories  are  merged  into  nature  and  the  human  spirit  They 
exist  in  nature  as  teally  as  in  man,  but  are  not  attended  with  self- 
consciousness  .  They  exist  in  man  not  only  m  themselves  but  also 
far  themselves,  and  axe  accompanied  with  a  consciousness  of 
their  existence.  Deity,  therefore,  attains  to  the  knowledge  of 
himself  first  in  the  human  soul.  Man  thus  becomes  the  infinite, 
as  the  infinite  is  merged  into  human  nature.  When  the  man  has 
a  deep  insight  into  the  infinite,  then  only  does  he  become  a  true 
soul.  God  has  no  real  existence,  if  he  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
being  cut  off  from  finite  natiures,  and  possessing  an  independent 
personality.  He  has  a  real  existence,  when  he  is  regarded  as 
having  emptied  himself  into  nature  and  man ;  (the  infinite  be- 
coming thus  entaussert  into  the  finite).  In  agreement  with  these 
principles,  religion  consists  in  the  consciousness  of  the  identity 
between  God  and  man.  It  includes  the  various  degrees,  in  which 
man  has  attained  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
God  has  become  conscious  of  himself.^  The  grand  duty  of  man 
is  to  advance  into  the  infinite.  The  true  life  of  an  individual  is 
only  in  his  relations  to  other  beings,  (or  in  his  forming  an  integral 
part  of  the  history  of  his  race).  Whenever  a  man  rightly  under- 
stands the  glory  of  this  world,  he  will  lose  his  interest  in  the  pros- 
pect of  existence  in  another  world.    The  soul's  immortality  will  be 

with  Julius  Mailer  on  the  nature  of  gin,  may  be  congidered  as  belonging  to  this 
school.  Strauss,  who  was  appointed  Professor  at  Zurich,  but  whose  appoint- 
ment was  so  unpopular  as  to  cause  a  deadly  riot  among  the  citizens,  was  in> 
duced  to  forego  the  active  duties  of  his  professorship  by  an  offer  of  a  pension 
of  a  thousand  francs  per  year,  to  be  continued  during  life.  Considering 
himself  to  have  annihilated  theology  as  a  distinct  science,  he  now  devotes  hia 
attention  to  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  this  being  the  only  di- 
vine philosophy,  as  nature,  including  man,  is  the  only  God.  He  has  married 
an  opera  dancer,  and  resides,  as  a  retired  gentleman  and  student,  in  tlye  neigh- 
borhood of  Stuttgard.  He  is  doubtless  a  man  of  remarkable  powers  of  mind,  and 
his  style  of  writing  is  considered  a  model  for  a  German  scholar. — Tr. 

>  One  of  the  favorite  and  standard  expressions  of  Hegel,  by  which  he  would 
communicate  his  views  of  the  divine  nature,  is  this :  "  the  consciousness  which 
man  has  of  himself  is  the  consciousness  which  God  has  of  himself;"  i.  e.  God 
is  a  conscious  being  only  in  the  human  soul,  as  it  takes  knowledge  of  itself, 
Man's  consciousness  of  himself,  is  thus  his  consciousness  of  Grod ;  and  God*8 
knowledge  of  man  is  nothing  but  man's  ■elf-conacionsness.— Ta. 
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to  him  an  antiquated  doctrine.  Christ  is  that  individual  of  our  race, 
who  first  obtained  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth,  that  man  is  no« 
thing  more  nor  less  than  a  God,  who  has  been  diffused  into  the 
universe,  and  emptied  of  his  individuality.  It  was  through  Christ, 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  identity  between  God  and  human  na* 
ture  was  first  attained  by  man. 

The  most  powerful  opponents  of  the  Hegelian  system  are  those, 
who  were  originally  educated  in  the  school  of  its  founder,  but  have 
more  recently  adopted  the  new  system  of  Schelling.  Such  are 
Fichte,  (son  of  the  eminent  philosopher  of  that  name),  Weisse, 
Fischer.  Schaller,  in  his  Philosophy  of  om'  Times  (Phil,  unserer 
Zeit),  has  defeaded  Hegelism  against  the  attacks  made  by  the 
three  above-named  philosophers,  and  has  endeavored  to  prove 
that  Hegelism  is  not  Ptotheistic.  It  must  in  truth  be  confessed, 
that  notwithstanding  the  Hegehan  system  comes  in  the  most  de« 
cided  conflict  with  Christianity,  when  the  system  is  pursued  to  its 
legitimate  consequences,  still  its  forms  of  thought  are  none  the 
less  fruitful  of  speculative  truth,  and  we  may  do  essential  service 
to  the  scheme  of  christian  theology  by  a  profound  and  successful 
study  of  the  Hegelian  categories.^  Daub  has  applied  the  system 
to  theology  with  this  view  of  its  usefulness.  So  likewise  has 
Goschel  in  his  work  on  "  God,  Man,  and  the  God-man,  (von  Gott, 
dem  Menschen  und  dem  Gottmenschen),  1838. 

In  pursuing  a  course  of  philosophical  study,  it  is  advisable  to 
begin  with  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  to  learn  the  principles 
of  truth  from  the  account  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  de« 
veloped.  Three  advantages  result  from  this  historical  view. 
First,  the  science  of  theology  demands  an  acquaintance  with  the 
most  important  pliilosophical  systems,  in  the  order  of  their  de- 
vek>pment  Secondly,  the  best  philosophical  discipline  is  found 
in  an  investigation  of  the  methods  in  which  one  system  is  evolved 
from  another.  Thirdly,  the  historical  view  furnishes  illustrations 
of  the  fact,  that  every  system  of  philosophy  is  in  a  peculiar  har- 
mony with  the  time  in  which  it  was  produced,  takes  its  form  from 

'  It  is  very  frequently  admitted  by  the  German  opponents  of  the  He^Iian 
philosophy,  that  it  is  an  unrivalled  system  of  mental  gymnastics;  and  it  is 
therefore  often  studied,  as  the  mathematical  sciences,  chiefly  for  the  discipline 
it  affords.  That  theologian  of  Grermany,  who  is  perhaps  more  decidedly  averse 
to  Hegelism  than  Schelling  even )  he  whose  works  are  regarded,  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  more  strictly  orthodox  than  those  of  any  other 
writer  in  that  land,  has  declared  that  **  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  (when  viewed 
independently  of  its  truth  or  falsehood),  is  the  most  profound  and  complete  sys- 
tem, which  was  ever  formed  by  an  uninspired  writer !" — Tr. 
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the  peculiar  relations  of  its  author,  and  also  that  no  one  system 
can  demand  our  implicit  subjection  to  it 

The  following  works  are  to  be  recommended,  for  the  study  of 
this  species  of  history :  H.  Bitter  s  History  of  the  Ancient  Phi- 
losophy (Gesch.  der  vorchrist  Phil.  6  L.),  Hegers  Hist  Phil. 
(Gesch.  der  Phil.  3  B),  Rixner's  Hist  Phil.  (Geschichte  der  Phil. 
3  B),  Schluter's  System  of  Spinoza  (das  Sys.  des  Spin.),  1836, 
Erdmann's  Hist  of  Philosophy  from  the  Times  of  Des  Cartes  to 
the  present,  in  2  parts. 

If  one  wishes  to  investigate  a  particular  system  of  philosophy, 
he  may  with  great  advantage  direct  his  attention  to  the  two  mod- 
em schemes,  in  which  the  opposition  of  our  contemporary  philoso- 
phers to  each  other  is  most  conspicuous.  These  are  the  scheme 
of  Jacob!  and  that  of  Hegel.  The  former  proceeds  from  the  prin- 
ciple, that  every  consistent  system  of  philosophy,  which  rests  on 
a  series  of  arguments,  must  be  Pantheism,  and  that  therefore  the 
christian  philosophy  demands  nothing  more  than  the  faith  of  the 
reason.  The  latter  scheme,  that  of  Hegel,  promises  to  give  man 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  to  provide  an  immovable 
foundation  for  the  religious  faith.  It  considers  feeUng  and  faith 
as  the  subordinate  gradations  of  an  uneducated  christian.  The 
treatise  on  the  "  Things  pertaining  to  God  and  their  Revelation ' 
(von  der  gotd.  Dingen  und  ihrer  OfTen.),  is  of  especial  importance 
for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Jacobi's  views.  The  study  of  He- 
gel's system  may  be  properly  commenced  with  his  Philosophy  of 
the  World ;  then,  his  Philosophy  of  History  may  be  taken  up ; 
next,  his  History  of  Philosophy ;  afterward,  his  Phenomenology, 
with  the  commentary  of  Gabler ;  then,  his  Introduction  to  Philoso- 
phy; and,  finally,  his  Logic  He  who  studies  Hegel's  works 
should  also  peruse,  in  connection  with  them,  such  books  as  are 
devoted  to  the  criticism  of  the  Hegchan  scheme.  These  are,  the 
writings  of  the  younger  Fichte,  and  of  Weisse,  also  Fichte's  Philo- 
sophical Journal.  To  the  theologian  the  work  of  Domer  is  particu- 
larly serviceable,  on  the  History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Christ's  Personality,  from  the  earhest  to  the  latest  Times, 
Stuttgard,  1839.  (Entwick.  der  Lehre  von  der  Per.  Cluisti).  This 
work  shows,  with  great  discrimination  and  freedom  from  party 
spirit,  what  is  worthy  of  approval,  and  what  of  censure,  in  the  He- 
gelian views  of  God,  the  Trinity,  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world, 
etc.,  in  so  far  as  these  views  have  reference  to  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ  The  same  work,  also,  acquaints  us 
with  the  great  discrepancy  which  exists  among  the  disciples  of 
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Hegel,  in  their  treatment  of  the  doctrines  of  theology.  The  work 
is  fundamental  in  its  investigations,  and  is  at  the  same  time  clear 
and  intelligible. 

i  13.  Ethical  Fhihsophy. 

The  study  of  the  philosophy  of  morals  is  an  aid  to  the  study  of 
christian  moraUty,  in  two  respects.  First,  it  educates  the  mind  to 
think  systematically  on  moral  subjects ;  and  secondly  it  imfolds 
the  great  difference  between  the  ethical  spirit  of  the  schools  be- 
fore Christ  and  those  after  him.  It  is  very  useful  to  the  theolo- 
gian to  know  this  difference.  Many  sects  of  philosophers  before 
the  christian  era  justified  certain  crimes.  The  Cyrenaic  school 
defended  lasciviousness.  The  Stoics  defended  suicide  and  un- 
natural sensuality.  Even  the  noblest  of  the  ancient  moral  systems, 
that  of  Plato,  is  distinguished  in  a  striking  manner,  and  a  manner 
discreditable  to  itself,  from  the  ethics  which  Christianity  has  sanc- 
tioned. Plato  has  exhibited,  in  his  imaginary  State,  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  true  moral  ideal  of  our  race.  He  abolishes,  in  this 
State,  the  institution  of  marriage,  the  family  circle,  allows  a  com- 
munity of  wives,  requires  that  the  children  be  educated  by  the 
public,  bestows  the  dignity  of  freemen  only  on  philosophers,  and 
places  the  unphilosophical  in  the  rank  of  beings  destitute  of  wilL 
He  sanctions  many  other  immoral  usages.  See  Baur's  Socrates 
and  Christ,  or  the  Christian  Element  in  Plato,  1837.  (das  Christl. 
im  Plato) ;  Ackermann's  Christian  Element  in  the  Platonic  Phi- 
losophy, 1835  (das  ChristL  in  der  Platonisch.  Phil.). 

i  14.  Sciences  aamliary  to  Historieal  Theology, 

The  first  of  these  auxiliary  studies  is  that  of  secular  history. 
The  theologian  cannot  understand  the  history  of  the  church,  with- 
out previously  understanding  that  of  the  world ;  for  the  threads 
of  the  one  are  closely  interwoven  with  those  of  the  other.  The 
divine  must,  therefore,  acquaint  himself  with  those  periods  and 
those  personages,  which  are  described  by  the  accomplished  secu- 
lar historian,  and  which  have  exerted  an  influence  over  the  desti- 
nies of  the  church.  He  must  study,  therefore,  many  such  works  as 
the  following:  Robertson's  Life  of  Charles  the  Fifth;  Neander's 
life  of  the  Emperor  Julian ;  Baiuner's  Account  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic  the  Second,  in  his  Hohenstaufen,  etc. 

The  history  of  the  world  has  also  a  religious  importance  in  it- 
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self,  apart  from  its  references  to  the  history  of  the  church.  It  is 
very  instructive  to  the  theologian,  as  it  ilhistrates  the  government 
of  Giod,  and  also  the  nature  of  man.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the 
first  glance  at  secular  history  may  shake  our  faith  in  the  divine 
administration,  because  vice  triumphs  so  often  and  virtue  is  over- 
powered. Our  faith,  however,  may  remain  firm,  if  we  view  the 
prosperity  of  crime  in  the  light  presented  by  Walter  Scott,  where 
he  introduces  his  account  of  the  continued  successes  of  the  French 
Atheists  in  the  preceding  century,  with  these  words :  "  How  ex- 
ceedingly small  is  the  good  which  consists  in  the  splendor  and  the 
triiunphs  of  dominion,  since  we  see  that  Providence  awards  this 
splendor  and  these  triumphs  to  men  who  are  so  undeserving.'* 
Notwithstanding  all  the  prosperity  of  wickedness,  it  is  still  true 
that  man  has  never  lost  his  faith  in  that  divine  justice  which  will 
recompense  the  guilty.  That  justice,  however,  has  been  more 
easily  discoverable  in  the  great  afiairs  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
complete  series  of  events,  than  in  particular  insulated  occurrences. 
The  voice  of  ancient  history  speaks  nobly  of  Nemesis,  as  a  Pow- 
er which  subdues  the  presumptuous  spirit  of  man.  It  says  to  us 
that  the  very  nature  of  presumption  is,  to  rush  onward  blindly  and 
hasten  its  own  ruin ;  that  vice  condemns  and  punishes  itself; 
compare  Herodotus  IX.  16.  I.  207.  Herder's  Adrastea,  etc.  See 
also  Hutarch,  De  Sem  Numinis  Vindicta.  Even  a  Grecian  histo- 
rian, Diodorus  Siculus,  applies  to  the  writer  of  history  the  noble 
predicate,  'TnijQn^g  r^g  nQOvoiag. 

A  knowledge  of  human  nature,  it  has  been  said,  may  be  de* 
rived  from  history;  particularly  may  it  be  dmwn  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  mce  in  their  more  degenerate  state ;  as  from  the 
narratives  of  Tacitus,  the  details  of  the  French  Revolution,  etc. 
The  great  object  of  the  historian  should  be,  to  describe  the  charac- 
ter of  men  with  reference  to  the  ultimate  object  of  their  existence. 
What  is  the  grand  design  of  all  human  developments?  As 
Cliristians  we  can  only  answer,  that  men  should  be  trained  for 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  they  should  be  educated  so  as  to  corres- 
pond with  that  true  ideal  of  a  man,  which  is  exhibited  in  Christ 
and  made  actual  in  his  kingdom.  The  philosophy  of  the  world's 
history,  as  it  is  ordinarily  written,  although  it  pretends  to  consid- 
er man  in  his  relations  to  the  ultimate  design  of  his  being,  speaks 
only  of  his  civilization  and  refinement  It  does  not  penetrate 
deep  enough  to  show,  that  man  becomes  truly  refined  by  means 
only  of  the  christian  religion.  The  most  celebrated  works  on 
this  subject  are  Herder's  Ideas  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  His- 
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tory  of  man,  (Ideen  fiir  der  Gescb,  der  Mensch.)>  andFred.  Schleg- 
el's  Philosophy  of  History.  (PhiL  der.  Gesch.)  1829,  ia  two  parts. 
The  woik  of  Herder  is  uncommonly  spirited  and  excitiiig;  but 
John  Mutter  says  of  it,  not  inaptly,  "  I  find  in  this  book  every' 
thing  except  Christ,  and  what  is  the  history  of  the  world  without 
Christ  T*  In  this  regard  Schlegel  is  more  satisfactory  than  Her^ 
der,  but  he  refers  everything,  not  so  much  to  Christiaxuty  as  to 
Soman  CatboUeism^  Leo  lias  written  his  Universal  History  with 
a  felt  reference  to  the  christian  state,  as  the  ultimate  good  to 
which  our  race  can  aspire.  His  work  bears  the  appropriate  mot- 
to. Acts  17 :  26,  27.  In  this  passage  are  contained  the  truths, 
first  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  proper  object  for  which  man 
should  strive,  since  it  is  in  tliis  kingdom  that  the  divine  character 
is  fiiUy  manifested;  and  sec<Midly,  that  God  in  statiooiiig  men  in 
different  parts  of  the  earth,  and  at  different  periods  of  time,  has 
intended  to  prepare  them  step  by  step,  for  the  true  religion.  Leo 
has  shown  in  his  history,  that  duong  the  ages  preceding  the  ad- 
vent of  Chiist,  the  way  had  been  preparing  for  the  introduction 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  it  is  portmyed  in  the  New  Testament 
These  preparative  processes  were  in  part  negative,  for  men  had 
exalted  nature,  or  art,  or  the  State,  into  the  chief  object  of  their 
existence,  and  had  thus  precluded  the  possibility  of  a  trae  and 
perfect  development  of  their  capabilities.  These  preparatory 
processes  were  also  in  part  positive ;  for  Judaism  had  previously 
given  the  first  outlines,  and  the  symbolical  representations  of 
christian  truths  and  ordinances. 

[The  Fint  Put  of  die  Encyclopsedia  will  be  eonclailed  witb  three  more  sections,  one  on 
tlie  Science  of  Writing  History,  one  on  Antliropology,  and  one  on  Rhetoric— Tb. 


AETICLE  IX. 

NOTES  ON  BIBLICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
By  E.  RoUnson,  O.  O.  Prof,  of  Bih.  LlL  in  the  Union  Theoik  Bern.  New  York. 

L  Elkuthsropous. 

The  evidence  on  which  I  was  led  to  approve  and  maintain  the  identi- 
tj  of  this  metropolitan  city  with  the  ancient  Betogabra,  now  Beit  Jibiln, 
is  fiiUy  detailed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Biblical  Researches  in  Pa- 
lestine. The  ancient  importance  of  this  city  led  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
to  make  it  the  central  point  in  Southern  Palestine,  by  which  to  mark  the 
Vol.  1  No.  1.  19 
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poflitioii  of  some  twenty  places  in  the  same  region,  the  direction  and  diB- 
tance  of  which  from  Eleutheropolis  they  specify.  Six  of  these  places 
▼iz.  Zorah,  Bethshemesh,  Jannuk,  Socoh,  Jedna,  and  Nezib,  lying  in  va- 
rious directions  from  Eleutheropolis,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  and  myself  were 
able  to  identify ;  and  following  out  the  directions  and  distances  as  aa- 
signed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  they  brought  us  in  every  instance  to 
Beit  Jibrtn  as  the  great  central  point  The  conviction  thus  wrought  on 
our  minds  as  to  the  site  of  Eleutheropolis,  was  strengthened  by  several 
minor  historical  circumstances  ;i  and  so  strong  was  the  proof,  that  the 
correctness  ^  our  position  was  at  once  admitted  by  all  scholars. 

But  at  the  time,  no  direct  historical  testimony  could  be  found,  on  which 
this  identity  could  be  distinctly  noted.  There  was  still  wanting  some  in- 
dubitable evidence  of  this  kind,  out  of  a  period  when  a  knowledge  of  the 
identity  in  question  could  be  presupposed  as  a  matter  of  common  notori- 
ety. Such  a  testimony  has  since  been  found  by  Prof.  Roediger  of  Halle, 
ID  the  Jkia  SandwwHi  Martyrum^  pubfished  by  Assemani  in  Syriac,  Greek 
and  Latin.  The  martyr  Peter  Abselama,  it  is  there  said  in  the  Syriac 
account,  was  bom  at  Anea,  which  lies  in  the  disbid  of  Bdh-Guhrin, 

^^l^^        AdbO  ;  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  accounts  both  read,  in  the 

dbtrict  of  Eletdheropolu,^  This  testimony  seems  decisive ;  and  I  knonv 
not  what  can  be  alleged  against  it 

More  recently,  K.  von  Raumer,  in  his  Beiirdge  xur  hiblMien  Geogn^pkie^ 
has  brought  forward  another  corroborative  proof  of  the  same  identity.  It 
is  derived  from  the  comparison  of  two  lists  of  ancient  bishoprics  in  Pa- 
lestine ;  one  ascribed  to  Nilus  Dozopatrius,  a  Greek  writer  who  flourished 
in  Sicily  about  A.  D.  1143 ;?  the  other  said  to  be  collected  by  Petrus  Re- 
gemorterus,  and  appended  to  the  History  of  William  of  Tyre.  They  are 
both  found  in  Roland's  PaUustina,  p.  219  sq.  p.  225  sq. 

Nilus.  Ok  William  of  Ttre. 

1.  Diotpoliij  s.  urbs  Georgii.        1.  Lidda, 

2.  Ascalon.  2.  Joppe. 

3.  Joppe.  3.  Ascalon. 

4.  Gaza.  4.  Gaza.      • 

5.  ArUhedon,  5.  Meimai. 

6.  Diocletianopolis.  6.  Diocletianopolis. 

7.  Eleutheropolis.  7.  Beitt  Gerbein  (Beit  Jibilii). 

8.  Neapolis.  8.  Neapolis. 

9.  Sebaste.  9.  Sebastia. 

10.  Jordan.  10.  Jeruyntus. 

11.  Tiberias.  IL  Tyberias. 

12.  Diocaesarea.  12.  I>i5caesarea. 

'  Bibl.  Researches  in  Palestine,  II.  p.  404  sq. 

'  See  Aisemani  Acta  Sanctor.  Martyr.  Oriental.  Tom.  II.  p.  209,  comp. 
p.  207.  Allgem.  Lit.  Zeit.  1842.  No.  72. 

"  See  Leo  AUatius  de  Nifis,  appended  to  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Graec.  Tom.  V. 
Cave  and  Du  Pin  erroneously  assign  Nilus  to  A.  D.  1043.  He  flourished  un- 
der Count  Roger. 
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NiLus.  Ok  William  of  Ttrs. 

I3w  Maximianopolis.  13.  Legionuii. 

14.  Capitolias.  14.  Capitolina. 

15.  Myrum.  15.  Mauronensio. 
1&  Gadara.  Id  Gedera. 

17.  Nazareth.  17.  Naaareth. 

18.  Mona  Thabor.  la  Tbabor. 

19.  CjfnacopoliB.  19.  OzrocAa  y.  PeCra. 

20.  Adria.  20.  Adroga. 

21.  Gabala.  21.  Jijra. 

22.  MuL  32.  iElis. 
2a  Phara.  2a  Faram. 

24.  HeleDopolis.  24.  Elinopolia. 

25.  Mods  Siiuu  25.  Moos  SiiUL 

Of  these  lists  that  of  Nilus  is  in  the  Greek ;  the  other  in  Latin.  Their 
general  coincidence  shows,  that  they  were  drawn  from  similar  sources ; 
while  the  occasional  discrepancy  indicates  that  the  sources  were  not  al- 
ways the  same.  The  Greek  writer  prefers  Greek  names ;  the  other  the 
later  and  then  more  common  ones ;  as  in  the  case  ofDiotpolis  and  Lidda. 

Where  the  names  of  the  two  lists  differ,  do  they  refer  to  one  and  die 
same  place  ?  In  the  case  of  DiMpolis  and  Lidda^  they  do  so  most  un- 
'  doubtedly ;  the  former  being  the  Greek  name,  and  the  latter  the  native 
name,  which  ultimately  excluded  the  other.  So  too  in  No.  10,  the  bish- 
opric which  Nilus  aflliigns  to  the  Jordan,  is  doubtless  equivalent  to  that  of 
JtrUho,  The  same  is  unquestionably  true  in  No.  19  of  Cyriacopolia  and 
Carcuka,  the  modern  Kerak.  On  the  strength  of  these  coincidences, 
Raumer  at  once  derives  an  argument  for  the  like  identity  o^  EkiMtnipolia 
and  BeiU  Gerbtm  (Beit  Jibrtn). 

But  there  are  some  other  points  at  which  Raumer  did  not  look.  Thus 
in  No.  5,  it  would  follow,  on  the  same  principle,  that  Aidhuhn  and  Meinuu 
were  identical.  But  Anthedon  was  a  city,  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  situated 
on  the  sea-coast  twenty  stadia  fh>m  Gaza  toward  the  south  ;i  while  Mei- 
mas  can  well  be  no  other  than  Mqjuma  (Gr.  Maiovfiag),  the  port  of  Ga- 
za itself!'  As  no  one,  I  believe,  supposes  these  two  places  to  be  identical ; 
it  follows,  either  that  after  the  decay  of  Anthedon  the  bishopric  was  trans- 
ferred to  Majuma ;  or,  more  probably,  that  Majuma  is  mentioned  by  the 
Latin  writer  as  the  chief  reniaining  community  pertaining  to  that  bishop- 
ric, and  BO  its  representative. — ^In  like  manner,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Gabala  and  Jtjra  (in  Na  21)  were  identical.  Josephus  speaks  of  a  city 
Oabala  in  Galilee,  which  he  also  calls  Gamala ;  and  Eusebius  mentions 
a  place  ^^^phnxm,  six  miles  north  of  Legio.  But  whether  these  are  the 
same  referred  to  in  the  lists,  we  liave  no  means  of  determining. 

It  hence  appears,  that  where  the  names  of  the  two  lists  differ,  they  are 
not  always,  nor  necessarily,  synonymous;  and  may  refer  to  different, 
though  probably  adjacent  places.  From  the  lists,  therefore,  the  only  le- 
gitimate inference  that  can  be  drawn,  is,  that  Eleutheropolis  and  Beloga- 

>  lUamer's  Pakeitina,  p.  170.    Reland's  Palaest.  p.  566. 

*  Raamer,  ib.  p.  191.    Reland,  ib.  p.  566.    Comp.  Ptolemy  in  Reland,  p.  460. 
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bra  were  not  far  difltant  from  each  other.  But,  their  identity  being  oth- 
erwise establiahed,  the  evidence  of  the  lists  certainly  becomes  corrobora- 
tive. 

n.  Lemo,  MeeiDDO,  Maximianopous. 

In  the  Biblical  Researches,  Vol.  IH  p.  179  sq.,  I  have  stated  tlie  circum- 
stances which  led  me  to  regard  the  ancient  name  Megiddo^  so  often  men- 
tioned along  with  Taanach,  as  having  been  lost  in  the  later  Roman  name 
Ltgio,  the  present  Lejjtto.  Megiddo  was  an  important  place,  not  fiir  from 
Taanach;  so  important  indeed  as  to  give  its  name  to  that  portion  of  the 
great  plain.  In  like  manner  Legio,  in  the  writings  of  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, gives  its  name  to  the  same  part  of  the  plain ;  and  is  moreover  as- 
sumed as  the  central  point,  from  which  to  mark  the  position,  of  several 
adjacent  places. 

To  this  supposed  identity  of  Megiddo  and  Legio,  Raumer  in  his  Bet- 
Mgt  objects ;  and  prefers  to  regard  Legio  as  representing  the  ancient 
Maximianopolis,  which,  as  Jerome  tells  us  was  in  his  day  the  name  of 
the  more  ancient  Hadad-rimmon.    His  arguments  are  the  two  following : 

1.  A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  lists  (No.  13)  shows,  that  where  Ni- 
lus  mentions  AhximianoptdiSf  the  Latin  text  has  Legumtim;  and  hence 
the  identity  of  the  two  is  to  be  inferred;  just  as  in  the  case  of  Diospolis 
and  Lidda,  Eleutheropolis  and  Beitt  Gerbein,  etc. — But  here  again  be 
overlooks  the  fact,  that  in  some  cases  in  these  lists  the  different  names 
are  not  eynonymous.  E.  g.  Anthedon  and  Meimas,  as  shown  above. 
The  insertion  of  Legionum  in  the  Latin  list,  may  then  be  accounted  for 
in  the  like  way. 

2.  The  ih'n,  lEeros,  j^ves  the  distance  of  Maximianopolis  from  Caes- 
area  at  17  R.  M.  and  from  Jezreel  at  10  R.  M.  On  KiepertVi  map  Rau- 
mer finds  the  distance  of  Lej}6n  from  Caesarea  to  be  18  R.  M.  and  from 
Jezreel  10  R.  M.  Hence  again  be  infers  the  identity  of  the  two  places.-^ 
But  since  as  he  admits,  Maximianopolis  (Hadad-rimmon)  must  have  lain 
near  Megiddo,^  it  is  obvious  that  these  distances  would  apply  to  it  just  aa 
well,  if  it  lay  not  ikr  south  of  Lejgdn  ;  for  example,  at  or  near  the  present 
village  of  Salim,  as  seen  by  Mr.  Wolcott^  That  is  to  say,  the  Bourdeauz 
pilgrim,  in  travelling  directly  from  Caesarea  to  Jezreel,  would  not  necessa- 
rily go  through  Legio;  but  would  more  naturally  pass  further. south. 

I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  for  giving  up,  on  these  grounds,  the  identity 
of  Legio  and  Megiddo  in  fiivor  <^  the  new  hypothesis.  And  there  is,  fur- 
ther, this  strong  objection,  that  if  we  admit  Raumer's  view,  then  we  have 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  two  Roman  names,  Maximianopolis  and 
Legio,  currently  appUed  to  the  same  ancient  place,  Hadad-rimmoB^— a 
&ct  apparently  without  a  parallel,  and  not  very  probable  in  iteelfl 

On  the  odier  hand,  the  phrase,  ^  the  waters  of  Megiddo,"  in  the  Song 
of  Deborah,  seems  naturally  to  imply  waters  near  Megiddo  itself  and  not 
merely  the  Kishon  in  the  plain.  In  illustration  of  this,  Mr.  Wolcott  in- 
forms us,  that  the  present  Nabr  Lejjdn,  even  when  not  swollen,  is  a 
stream  five  or  six  feet  wide,  which  feeds  three  or  four  mills,  and  comes 

>  Zech.  12: 16,  **  Hadad-rimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo." 
s  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1643,  p.  77. 
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from  the  hilld  above.  This  is  the  largest  stream  in  all  the  southern  re- 
gion of  the  great  plain ;  and  in  the  general  dearth  of  perennial  waters, 
would  be  an  object  worthy  of  poetical  notice.  TTie  existence  of  such  a 
stream  at  Lejji^n  (Legio),  seems  to  me  greatly  to  strengthen  the  argument 
in  favor  of  the  identity  of  Legio  and  Megiddo. 


ARTICLE  X. 

CONTEIBUTIONS  TO  THE  CLIMATOLOGY  OP  PALESTINE. 
By  H.  A.  Do  Poreit,  M.  D.,  Mlaitonary  at  Beirut.    ConnnQhlcated  by  E.  Robimon,  B.  D. 

DuaiNo  the  last  year  Dr.  De  Forest  transmitted  to  me  a  copy  of  the 
daily  record  of  meteorological  observations  made  at  Beirut  and  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  tables ;  and  also  the  general  averages 
and  results,  arranged  in  the  like  manner.  These  tables,  though  highly 
interesting  and  important  to  the  scientific  explorer  of  this  aspect  of  na- 
ture, would  yet  hardly  be  appropriate  to  a  woiic  like  the  present  The 
main  results,  however,  are  embraced  in  the  following  letter,  which  ac- 
companied the  tables.  Meantime  we  may  hope,  that  Dr.  De  Forest  and 
the  other  missionaries  will  persevere  in  making  and  recording  their  y)b- 
senrations ;  which  in  time  cannot  fail  to  possess  a  high  value.       E.  R. 

BnrttI,  Jime,  184a 

Dear  Sir^— I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  record  of 
obeerraCions  which  I  have  kept  during  the  last  fburteen  months  at  Beiri!^t 
and  at  Bhamdi!^  on  Mount  Lebanon.  I  send  also  the  record  kept  at 
'Aith&th  on  Mount  Lebanon,  during  a  portion  of  the  winter  and  spring, 
by  Dr.  Van  Dyck  of  our  mission. 

Beirut  lies  in  Lat  33°  50'  N.  and  Long.  55**  30"  E.  and  is  elevated  but 
little  above  the  sea.  Bhamdto  in  Mount  Lebanon  is  about  ^ye  hours  S. 
E.  of  Beirut,  and  is  about  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  *Aithlith  is  three 
hours  S.  S.  £.  ftom  the  city ;  and  has  an  elevation  of  near  3,000  feet 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables,  that  during  the  year  ending  April  30, 
1843,  the  coldest  day  at  Beih^t  was  March  23d ;  when  the  mercury  stood 
at  sun-rise  50"  Far. ;  at  2  P.  M.  SP  ;  at  sun-set  53°  ;  average,  53°  .33 
Far.  The  warmest  day  was  Aug.  7th  ;  when  the  mercury  was  at  sun- 
rise 77° ;  at  2  P.  M.  95°  ;  at  sun-set  83° ;  average  85°  F.  The  difference 
of  the  extremes  of  temperature  was  45°. 

The  average  temperature  of  December  was  lower  at  Beirut  than  that 
of  any  other  month  in  the  year;  it  being  60°  .13.  July  had  the  highest 
average,  viz.  83°.  These  averages,  it  will  be  observed,  are  not  of  the 
entire  twenty-four  houre;  but  of  the  time  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set 

The  average  difference  of  temperature  between  Bein!kt  and  Bhamd<!^ 
from  July  20th  to  Oct  15th,  was  12°  .01  lower  at  Bhamddn.  In  like 
manner  the  average  ^fference  between  Beirut  and  'Ahh&th  during  the 
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moDtbs  of  December,  Januaiy,  March  and  April,  waa  7^  .11  lower  at 
'AithAth. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  during  the  same  year  ending  April  90, 1843,  rein 
fell  at  Beirdt,  more  or  less,  on  9t»eld^|•iknt  days ;  or  one  day  in  five  on 
an  average ;  although  on  many  of  thoee  days  it  was  only  in  short  showers. 
From  June  2d  there  was  no  rain  at  Beirut  until  Sept  21  st ;  and  from 
that  time  until  Nov.  Ist  there  were  but  four  very  slight  showers. — ^From 
early  in  June  until  Oct  16th,  there  was  no  rain  at  Bhamdiin ;  except  a 
sprinkling  of  five  minutes.  Sept  21st  and  a  heavy  shower  Oct  lOtb,  P.  M. 

During  summer  our  west  and  south-west  winds  at  BeirOt  commonly 
subside  soon  afler  sun-set ;  and  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing a  land-breeze,  flowing  down  the  mountain,  renders  our  nights  com- 
paratively comfortable.  Some  time  after  sun-rise  the  wind  returns  again, 
usually,  quite  fhesh  fi^m  the  sea ;  and  five-sixths  of  the  time  fiiom  the 
west  or  the  south-west 

I  regret  that  we  have  but  one  barometer  in  the  mission ;  as  compara- 
tive observations  with  that  instrument,  in  the  mountain  and  on  the  plain, 
would  be  interesting.  The  &11  of  the  mercury  during  the  Sirocco  will  be 
observed. 

Since  copying  out  the  other  tables,  I  have  received  a  register  of  the 
thermometer  at  Jerusalem  for  the  month  of  May,  1843,  from  Rev.  G.  R 
Whiting,  our  missionary  in  that  place.  The  coldest  day  was  the  4th, 
marked  as  winter  weather ;  when  the  mercury  stood  at  sun-rise  49^ ;  at 
2  P.  M.  4d® ;  at  sun-set  50^;  average  49"*  .33.  The  warmest  day  was  the 
14th,  with  a  Sirocco ;  the  mercury  was  at  sun-rise  70° ;  at  2  P.  M.  86° ; 
at  3  P.  M.  90° ;  at  sun-set  75° ;  average  80°  .25. 

The  diflference  between  the  average  temperature  of  Beirut  and  Jerusa- 
lem during  the  same  month,  was  as  follows :  at  sun-rise  Beiri^t  averaged 
4°  .92  higher ;  at  2  P.  M.  0°  .46  lower :  at  sun-set  0°  .22  lower ;  and  on 
a  general  average,  Beirut  V*  .41  higher  than  Jerusalem. 

The  high  average  of  the  thermometer  in  the  holy  city  was  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  easterly  (Sirocco)  winds  during  ten  days  of  the  month ; 
while  the  wind  blew  from  the  west  only  eighteen  days ;  from  the  north 
one  day;  and  was  Variable'  two  days. — ^In  Beirut,  during  the  same 
month,  we  had  easterly  winds  but  two  days ;  while  we  had  westerly 
twenty-six  days ;  south,  one  day ;  and  north,  two  days. — ^In  'Aith&th  the 
winds  were  easterly  two  days ;  westerly,  twenty-three  days ;  north,  six 
days.  Yours,  truly, 

H.  A.  De  Forest. 


Geiteral  Results. 

^BetriU. 

MonUily  average. 

HighettTemp.  Lowest  Temp.  DUTofExtr. 

Rain. 

42.  April 

67°  .80 

92° 

63° 

29° 

2  days 

May 

73°  .83 

92 

62 

30 

8    " 

June 

75°  .43 

84 

69 

15 

1    « 

July 

82°  .37 

95 

76 

19 

none 

Aug. 

83° 

89 

77 

12 

none 
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UoBthlyEvereftt.  HighMt  Temp.  LoweitTamp.  DUT.ofEztr.    Sain. 


Sept         82^^ 

93*           78* 

15* 

1 

day 

Oct          79^.82 

90            72 

18 

3 

days 

Nov.         68*  .56 

81            58 

23 

11 

a 

Dec         60*  .13 

70            52 

18 

12 

u 

184a  Jan.          56**  .87 

66            51 

15 

12 

u 

Feb.         60^  .82 

69            53 

16 

9 

u 

March       60"*  .32 

73            50 

23 

7 

u 

April        64«  .16 

74            55 

19 

9 

u 

May          69^.30 

80            56 
^BhamdAn. 

24 

5 

u 

184a  July  20—31  73»  .50          78*»          68* 

10* 

none 

Aug.              69* .] 

16          84           62 

22 

none 

Sept              7r.83          83            62 

21 

1  day,  slight 

Oct  1—15    er.33          82            53 

29 

Iday 

Jit '.^HOidik. 

1842.  Dec.          51*  .87 

66*           42* 

24* 

8^ 

days 

184a  Jan.          49*  .75 

59            42 

17 

10 

u 

Feb.          

—..            ..«. 

— 

March       53*  .62 

76            40 

36 

9 

u 

April         Sr  .80 

76            42 

34 

7 

u 

May          64*  .89 

82            48 

34 

4 

u 

184a  May         67*  .89 

90            49 

41 

2 

U 

Temferaturx  of  Watee  at  seyebal  Fountains  in  Mount 

Lebanon 

1842.  June   2.  At  Bhamddn    . 

55* 

«     9. 

'Ain  'AnAb 

64 

«     9. 

'Ain  Bs&ba 

66 

«     9. 

'AinAb 

* 

59 

«*    10. 

'Abeih 

59 

"    10. 

'Aleih 

61 

"    10. 

Kh4n  Kehaly      . 

64 

Sept    5.  Below  'Ain  Zhalteh 

58 

«      5.  At 

'Ain  Zhalteh 

62 

"      5. 

B'ariik 

53 

«     7. 

Jezzin 

55 

"      7. 

'Ammatlir    • 

57 

"    27. 

Falugha 

62 

"    27. 

Kefr  Silw&n 

54 

«    28.  Between  Kefr  Silw4n  and 

Jebe] 

Sannin 

50 

"    29.  *Ain  Mustilleh,  at  the  base  o 

f    " 

u 

47 

<«    30.  At  Kameil 

•               . 

59 

Oct    1. 

'Ain  ed-IKlbeh     . 

57 

Note.  The  three  fountains,  at  'Ain  Zhalteh,  at  B'arOk,  and  at  Jezzin, 
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are  of  sufficient  size  to  turn  two  pairs  of  millHstones  each,  with  a  ftll  of 
only  six  or  eight  feet^— 'Ain  ed-Dilbeh  is  of  similar  size,  and  is  one  of  the 
heads  of  Beihkt  riyer^ 


INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Translation  of  Da.  Kuehner's  School-Grammir  of  the  Greek 
liAZfGUAOE,  will  be  published  in  the  early  part  of  May  next,  in  a  volume 
of  about  600  pages,  by  Allen,  Morrill  &  Wardwell,  Andover.  It  has 
been  translated  from  the  sheets  of  the  second  edition  of  the  original,  fur- 
nished for  this  purpose  by  the  author  himself.  The  Grammar  which  has 
been  published  in  England  is  the  small  Elementary  Grammar,  containing 
about  350  pages,  translated  fiom  the  second  edition.  A  third  edition  of 
this  Grammar  has  just  appeared  in  Germany.  This  will  be  translated 
and  published  at  Andover. 

In  preparation,  "  The  Preacher  and  the  Pastor,**  a  collection  of  treatises 
fh>m  the  works  of  George  Herbert,  Baxter,  Doddridge,  Fenelon,  and 
others ;  edited,  and  accompanied  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  E  A. 
Park,  Prof,  in  Andover  TheoL  Sem.;  in  one  voL  12mo. 

We  understand  that  the  German  work  of  Munk  on  the  <*  Metre  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,"  has  been  translated  by  Professors  Beck  and  FeltoD 
of  Harvard  University,  and  will  soon  be  printed.  A  new  edition  of  Ho- 
mer's Iliad  is  in  preparatidn  by  Prof.  Felton,  The  Notea  will  be  greatly 
enlarged 

A  translation  of  the  new  Arabic  Gnunmar  of  Dr.  Caspari  of  Leipsic  is 
in  preparatioa  at  Andover. 

Rev.  John  J.  Owen,  editor  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  is  preparing  an 
edition  of  Homer's  Odyssey.  An  edition  of  the  same  is  also  announced 
by  Prof  Crosby  of  Dartmouth  college.  ' 

An  edition  of  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew  will  soon  be  published  by  Allen, 
Morrill  and  Wardwell,  of  Andover. 


The  publication  of  the  present  Number  of  the  Theological  Review  has 
been  unavoidably  delayed.  Several  articles  are  necessarily  postponed. 
The  second  Number  of  the  work  will  be  published  on  the  first  of  May. 
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ARTICLE   I. 

PATRISTICAL  AND  EXEGETICAL  INVESTIGATION  OP  THE  aUESTION  RE- 
SPECTING THE  REAL  BODILY  PRESENCE  OF  CHRIST  IN  THE  ELEMENTS 
OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER.    (Continued.) 

By  M.  Stuart,  Professor  in  the  TheoL  Seminai>%  Andover. 

i  7.  Scriptural  Usage  in  regard  to  Symbol  and  Trope. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  in  the  preceding  No.  of  the  Re- 
view, first  of  all,  that  we  are  not  bound  by  any  appeal  to  the 
Christian  fathers,  in  respect  to  the  opinion  which  we  ought  to  form 
with  regard  to  the  consecrating  words  at  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  The  Scriptures  are  the  sufficient  and  only 
rule  of  FAITH  AND  PRACTICE,  is  a  truth  or  maxim  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  all  which  is  properly  called  Protestantism,  In  the 
second  place,  I  have  made  it  an  object  to  develop,  historically^ 
what  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  were ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  exposi- 
tion we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  ancient  Christian  fathers 
are  to  be  appealed  to  as  a  standard,  neither  the  Romanists,  nor 
the  Lutherans,  can  find  in  them  the  opinions  which  ihey  avow  or 
defend.  In  fact,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  only  ignorance  of 
the  true  state  of  this  matter  among  the  fathers,  or  party  spirit 
which  bUnds  the  eyes  of  many  men,  or  else  a  design  to  deceive, 
which  can  lead  men  at  the  present  day,  when  the  subject  has 
been  so  fully  developed,  to  appeal  to  Christian  antiquity  as  fairly 
and  properly  supporting  either  tranmbstantiation  or  consubstantia* 
ticm.  Nor  can  those  who  regard  the  eucharistic  elements  mere- 
ly as  symbols  of  the  blood  and  body  of  Christ,  find  much  among  the 
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fathers  which  is  direct  and  certain  in  their  favour.  The  Alexan- 
drine fathers,  and  indeed  the  African  fathers  in  general,  had  clearly 
a  leaning  toward  this  opinion-;  and  we  have  seen,  that  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Origen,  TertuUian,  and  Cyprian,  appear  to  have 
substantially  adopted  the  symbolic  exegesis.  Most  fully  and  ime- 
quivocally  is  this  the  case  respecting  Origen,  and  afterwards  in 
respect  to  Augustine.  But  these  views  were,  in  most  cases,  min- 
gled with  some  others  that  savoured  somewhat  of  the  excessive, 
in  regard  to  the  mysterious  and  inexplicable  virtue  of  the  eucha- 
rist 

After  all  our  pains-taking,  then,  we  are  cast  back  upon  the 
soiurce  from  which  we  set  out ;  that  is,  we  are  obHged  to  resort 
only  to  the  Bible,  and  to  find  out,  if  we  ceui,  by  the  proper  rules 
of  interpretation,  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  words :  "  This 
is  my  body ;  this  is  my  blood." 

To  this  work,  then,  let  us  now  address  ourselves ;  and  the  more 
heartily,  inasmuch  as  we  have  seen  that  all  attempts  to  settle  the 
question  about  the  meaning  of  those  words  from  the  ancient  fa- 
thers, are  but  in  vain.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
the  matter  was  open  for  every  one  to  form  his  own  opinion,  with- 
out being  interfered  witli.  And  when  Paschasius  first  broached 
the  doctrine  of  transuhstantiatioUj  it  was  assailed,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  many  different  quarters,  by  the  leading  men  of  the  day.  It 
was  not  until  A.  D.  1215,  that  the  Pope  ventiued  to  decide  in  fa- 
vour of  this  doctrine ;  and  even  then  it  was  not  so  firmly  establish- 
ed, that  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tiuy,  thought  it  safe  to  leave  men  to  think  as  they  would.  Their 
anathema  against  all  who  deny  transubstantiation,  has  silenced 
opposers  in  their  churches  if  it  has  not  convinced  them.  We 
must  evidently  look  then  to  the  Bible,  and  only  to  this,  in  order  to 
discover  what  we  ought  to  beheve  as  it  concerns  the  words  em- 
ployed to  consecrate  the  elements  of  the  eucharist. 

77uU  it  is  impossible  to  interpret  tJie  consecrating  words  of  tJie 
Lord's  supper  in  a  literal  iKumner,  wit}umt  renouncing  the  use  of  our 
reason  and  understanding,  and  xmiJunU  violating  tJie  sound  pri^ici- 
pks  of  scriptural  interpretation,  is  a  proposition  which  I  fully  be- 
lieve, and  which  I  shall,  in  the  sequel,  endeavour  to  confirm  and 
illustrate.  My  belief  respecting  tiie  meaning  of  Christ's  words, 
is,  that  he  meant  to  say,  and  to  be  understood  by  his  disciples  as 
averring,  that  the  bread  that  was  broken  was  a  sign,  symbol,  or  emblem, 
of  his  body  t/uU  was  to  be  broken,  and,  after  his  death,  of  his  body  that 
had  been  broken ;  and,  in  Wee  manner,  that  tJie  wine  which  was  poured 
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out  was  a  symbol  or  emblem  of  Jus  blood  that  was  then  to  he  shed, 
and  afterwards,  of  Ids  blood  thai  lioud  been  slued. 

This,  I  readily  axjknowledge,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  hte- 
ral  sense  of  the  words.  If  this  sense  is  to  be  ui^ed,  and  there  is 
no  otlier  lawful  and  proper  exegesis  but  the  Uteral  one,  I  must 
yield  at  once ;  I  have  not  another  word  to  say.  Mysterious  as 
the  declaration  would  then  be,  or  rather,  impossible  and  contra- 
dictory as  the  matter  would  then  be,  I  must  either  yield  to  it,  or 
give  up  my  behef  in  the  binding  authority  of  the  sacred  writers. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  such  a  principle  of  interpretation  ? 
Where  are  its  m^tes  and  botmds  ?  Does  it  pervade  the  whole  Bi- 
ble ?  Do  any  party  of  Christians  so  named  admit  the  imiversali- 
ty  of  such  a  principle  ?  Not  at  all.  Although  the  Bible  speaks, 
in  countless  instances,  of  God  as  possessing  all  the  members 
and  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  attributes  to  I'lim  anger,  revenge, 
penitence,  sorrow,  exultation,  and  other  passions  and  affections  of 
the  human  breast,  there  is  hardly  a  man  to  be  found,  who  reads  the 
Scriptures,  that  does  not  give  a  tropical  sense  to  these  and  the 
like  expressions,  or  at  all  events  so  modify  them,  that  they  will 
not  ascribe  any  imperfection  to  the  Godhead.  So  is  it,  also,  in 
regard  to  the  armour  or  instruments  of  the  warrior  ascribed  to 
God,  such  as  the  bow,  the  arrows,  the  quiver,  the  helmet,  the 
breastplate,  the  shield,  the  sword,  the  spear,  tlie  javelin,  and  oth- 
er weapons.  Who  ventures,  like  Homer  of  old  in  respect  to  his 
gods,  to  bring  Jehovah  literally  upon  the  field  of  battle  as  a  com- 
batant, armed  at  all  points  as  one  panting  for  the  contest  ?  And 
what  is  the  chariot  of  the  Almighty,  his  throne,  liis  riding  upon  the 
clouds,  his  walking  upon  the  sea,  his  ascending,  his  descending, 
his  encircling  himself  with  conglomerated  clouds  and  darkness, 
his  putting  on  the  garments  of  vengeance,  and  other  like  things  ? 
WTiat  means  it  when  wings  and  feathers  are  ascribed  to  him,  un- 
der which  the  righteous  shelter  themselves  and  are  safe  ?  What 
say  we,  when  the  Bible  speaks  of  his  soliciting  the  hand  of  Isra- 
el m  marriage,  of  his  being  married  to  her,  of  his  divorcing  her, 
and  again  receiving  her  after  her  penitence  and  submission? 
What  is  to  be  said  of  God's  remembering  and  forgetting,  loving 
and  hating,  rejoicing  and  weeping,  apparently  in  the  same  way 
as  men  do  ? 

What  shall  be  said,  moreover,  of  heaven,  which  John  in  the 
Apocalypse  represents  as  375  miles  square,  of  the  houses  in  it 
which  are  of  the  same  height,  of  the  walls  that  are  eighteen  miles 
high,  of  the  foundations  of  these  walls,  which  are  twelve  rows  of 
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precious  stones,  of  the  superstructure  which  consists  of  jasper,  of 
the  gates  which  though  as  high  as  the  walls  are  each  of  one 
pearl,  of  the  streets  of  pure  gold,  of  the  river  of  life  that  mns 
through  the  city,  of  the  trees  on  its  borders  bearing  fmit  each 
month  in  the  year  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  leaning  on  Abraham's 
bosom  in  heaven  while  reclining  at  the  feast-table,  of  the  viands 
with  which  that  table  is  spread,  of  the  feasts  of  love  there  held, 
of  the  banqueting  and  the  new  wine  there,  of  the  crowns  and 
garlands  and  palm  branches  and  white  robes  of  saints  there,  of 
their  harps  and  trumpets  and  shouting  and  exultation;  of  the 
heavenly  host  going  forth  to  battle,  armed  most  thoroughly  and 
mounted  upon  horses  ?  Or  what  shall  we  say  of  hell — ^now  a  deep 
and  lonely  and  dark  pit  in  which  the  wicked  are  confined  with 
chains ;  again,  an  immense  burning  lake  ;  then,  an  under-ground 
residence,  where  only  shadowy  beings  flit  around ;  then,  a  prison 
with  walls  that  cannot  be  scaled ;  now  so  near  to  heaven,  that 
Abraham  and  the  rich  man  in  heU  can  address  each  other ;  then 
in  the  extremity  of  the  universe,  at  the  farthest  possible  distance 
from  Jehovah  ? 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  floods  clapping  their  hands,  of  the  • 
liills  being  joyful  together,  of  the  mountains  skipping  like  rams, 
the  Httle  hills  like  lambs,  of  the  elements  singing  praise  to  Gk)d, 
of  inanimate  nature  as  discoursing  on  his  glory,  of  the  earth  being 
turned  up  side  down,  of  its  being  emptied  of  its  inhabitants,  of  its 
mourning  and  weeping,  and  a  multitude  of  the  hke  representa- 
tions ?  There  is  not  a  man  in  his  senses  on  earth,  who  will  not  in 
an  instant  reject  the  literal  interpretation  in  these  and  in  unnum- 
bered otherinstances  of  a  similar  nature.  Reason  does  this  in- 
stinctively. She  needs  no  precepts  in  this  case ;  for  she  sponta- 
neously makes  precepts,  on  such  occasions.  She  decides  at 
once,  without  even  any  deliberation,  on  admitting  only  the  tropi- 
cal oi  f^urative  meaning  in  all  cases  of  this  nature. 

And  why  ?  Plainly  it  is  because  every  man's  reason  spontane- 
ously decides,  that  the  hteral  interpretation  of  such  passages 
would  involve  absurdities,  incongruities,  impossibilities.  No  one 
can  force  himself  to  believe,  that  the  sacred  writers  meant  to  be 
understood  as  uttering  either  of  these.  Of  course,  every  one  as- 
signs to  language  of  this  nature,  when  employed  in  regaid  to  such 
matters,  a  figuralive  or  tropical  meaning.  Now  if  it  can  be  made 
to  appear,  that  the  sacramental  consecrating  words  are  in  the 
same  predicament,  and  must  involve  absurdities  and  impossibili- 
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ties,  in  case  they  are  literally  construed,  why  should  not  the  same 
rule  of  interpretation  be  applied  to  them  ? 

But  some  advocate  for  the  Uteral  interpretation  will  say  to  me, 
perhaps,  that  I  remit  him  to  the  Old  Testament  for  examples  of 
the  figurative ;  and  is  ready  to  grant,  that  the  Hebrews,  especially 
in  their  poetry,  dealt  largely  in  trope  and  allegory.  But  this  re- 
ply will  not  suffice.  I  have  not  resorted  to  the  Old  Testament 
alone.  If  he  insists  on  more  examples  of  the  tropical  and  sym- 
boUcal  from  the  New  Testament,  I  will  readily  appeal  to  it  It  is 
in  the  New  Testament  where  we  are  taught,  that  the  righteous 
will  sit  at  the  table  in  heaven,  and  will  eat  and  drink  with  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  and  Jacob.  (Luke  14  :  15.  22 :  29  seq.  Matt  8 :  11. 
19  :  28.  See  also  Matt  20 :  21  seq.  31:  21.  Mark  10  :  37  seq.) 
Christ  says  of  the  Pharisees,  that "  they  devour,  i.  e.  swallow  down, 
widows' houses,"  (Matt  23: 14:  Mark  12: 40.  Luke  20:  47);  that 
they  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  down  a  camel,  (Matt  23  :  24); 
that  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  tlie  kingdom  of  God,  (Matt  19:  24)  ; 
that  everything  is  possible  to  him  who  believeth,  (Mark  9:  23). 
Mark  tells  us,  that  tlie  whole  town,  on  a  certain  occasion,  were 
assembled  at  the  door  where  Jesus  was,  (Mark  1:  33);  Mat- 
thew says  that  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region 
round  about  Jordan,  went  out  to  John,  and  were  baptized  of  him 
in  the  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins,  (Matt  3:  6,  7).  Does  he 
mean,  that  infants,  the  sick,  the  impotent — all  repaired  to  John 
without  exception  ?  Jesus  says :  The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath 
eaten  me  up,  (John  2 :  17).  Jesus  says  again :  Whosoever  thirst- 
eth,  let  him  come  to  me  and  drink,  (John  7  :  37).  He  says  of  him 
that  comes  to  him  and  drinks,  that  the  water  which  he  will  give 
him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  ^vith  perpetual 
life  and  vigour,  (John  4:  14).  He  says  again:  Whosoever  be- 
heveth  on  me  as  the  Scripture  hath  said :  Out  of  his  belly  shall 
flow  rivers  of  Hving  water,  (John  7  :  38).  He  tells  us,  moreover, 
that  we  must  be  bom  again.  Must  we  understand  this  as  Nico- 
demus  did  ?  Jesus  tells  his  disciples  to  beware  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  and  of  Herod,  (Matt  16  :  6.  Mark  8 : 
15).  Paul  tells  us,  that  we  must  be  raised  from  the  dead,  in  or- 
der to  become  Christians;  that  we  must  be  created  anew  in 
Christ  Jesus;  that  we  must  circumcise  our  hearts;  that  we 
must  deny  and  crucify  our  old  man;  that  we  must  put  on 
the  new  man ;  that  the  rock  which  followed  Israel  in  the 
wilderness  was  Christ;  that  we  must  put  on  Christ  He  tells 
20* 
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the  Ephesians,  that  they  had  been  darkness,  but  now  are 
light  in  the  Lord,  (Eph.  5:8);  and  he  cautions  the  Galatians  not 
to  bite  and  swallow  down  one  another,  ( Gal.  5 :  15).  Peter  says, 
that  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  (2  Pet.  1:  4)  ; 
and  he  exhorts  Christians  to  gird  up  the  loins  of  their  understand- 
ing. Our  Saviour  speaks  of  the  eyes  that  see  him  and  the  ears 
that  hear  him  as  being  happy,  (Matt  13 :  16) ;  and  Paul  says,  that 
the  feet  of  preachers  of  the  gospel  are  beautiful,  (Rom.  10:  15). 

But  where  shall  I  begin,  and  where  end  in  such  an  undertaking 
as  this  ?  I  have  not  recited  a  tithe  of  what  exists  in  the  New 
Testament  of  the  like  nature. 

The  New  Testament  to  be-all  literally  interpreted  !  What  then 
are  all  the  parables  of  the  Saviour  ?  A  method  of  instruction  that 
was  a  favorite  one  with  him.  What  is  the  whole  book  of  the 
Apocalypse  ?  What  is  almost  every  paragraph  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  ?  What  is  the  tenor  of  Jesus*  language,  as  recorded 
by  John,  in  all  his  disputes  with  the  Jews  ?  There  is  not  a  seri- 
ous book  on  earth,  that  has  more  of  the  tropical  and  the  figurative 
in  it,  than  most  parts  of  the  New  Testament 

If  now  any  one  should  say,  that  the  instances  which  I  have 
produced  of  Uie  necessity  of  a  tropical  sense  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment differ  from  the  passage  in  question  respecting  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  the  bread  and  wine,  if  they  are  not 
to  be  Uterally  understood,  must  be  symbols  and  not  tropes ;  my  re- 
^  ply  is,  that  there  is  no  good  foundation  for  any  argument  from  this, 
in  favoiur  of  transubstantiation  or  of  consubstantiation.  The  only 
difference  between  trope  or  parable  and  symbol  is,  that  the  for- 
mer points  out  some  resemblance  by  means  of  words,  the  latter  by 
means  of  addons  or  things.  A  discourse  may  be  a  parable  or  an  al- 
legory, or  be  filled  with  tropes  or  metaphors ;  while  symbols  must 
be  significant  actions  or  tilings.  In  short,  the  one  is  addressed  to  the 
ear,  in  language ;  the  other  to  the  eye,  by  significant  actions  or  ob- 
jects. Thus  we  have  before  us  all  the  parables  of  the  Saviour, 
and  his  tropical  expressions,  submitted  to  our  understanding 
through  the  medium  of  discourse;  while  the  symbolic  actions^ 
(which  indeed  must  be  described  by  language,)  are  themselves 
the  principal  and  the  immediate  objects  of  our  inquiry  in  regard  to 
their  significance. 

This  is  easily  illustrated  by  examples.  When  Jesus  girded 
himself  with  a  towel,  and  washed  and  wiped  the  feet  of  his  dis- 
ciples, this  was  a  symbolic  action.  No  one  can  well  misunderstand 
it    It  taught  the  disciples  the  importance  of  condescension  and 
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kindness.  Now  what  kind  of  water  Jesus  used,  or  th*e  particular 
manner  in  which  he  performed  the  wasliing  and  the  wiping,  mat- 
ters nothing  at  all  as  to  tjje  significancy  of  the  symbol.  And  as  to 
this,  I  trust  no  one  will  say,  that  the  great  object  of  Jesus  was,  to 
show  his  disciples  the  necessity  of  hterally  wnshing  each  other's 
feet  (John  13 :  3  seq.) 

When  Jesus  breathed  on  his  disciples,  and  said.  Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  was  this  breathing  anything  more  than  symbol?  or, 
in  other  words,  was  the  Holy  Ghost  actually  enclosed  in  the  air 
which  Jesus  breathed,  and  thus  commimicated  to  tlie  disciples  ? 
I  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  no  one  will  seriously  contend  for 
this.  What  then  was  the  breathing  ?  Merely  a  symbol  of  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  notliing  more.  When  the  Holy  Ghost  de- 
scended upon  Jesus,  after  his  baptism,  in  the  bodily  shape  of  a 
dove,  did  this  dove  contain  and  enclose  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  his  es- 
sential nature  ?  I  trust  that  the  infinite  God  is  not  thus  circum- 
scribed. The  dove  was  merely  the  symbol  of  his  descent  upon  the 
baptized  Saviour,  and  nothing  more.  (Matt.  iii.  Luke  iii.  Mark  i.) 
When  Jesus  took  a  little  child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
disciples,  and  said  unto  them  :  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  be- 
come as  this  Uttle  child,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  did  his  disciples  feel  themselves  commanded  to  be- 
come hterally  Uke  the  little  child  in  question  ?  No ;  but  they  had 
been  disputing  witli  each  other  vhowX  precedence ^  and  they  felt  re- 
buked, by  the  symlx)l  in  question,  for  their  ambitious  and  selfish 
spirit  (Matt  18 :  2  seq.)  And  what  shall  we  liay  of  the  Saviour's 
declaration,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  any  one  should  receive  a  lit- 
tle child  in  his  name,  that  individual  would  receive  him  ?  Are  Je- 
sus and  a  httle  child  one  and  the  same,  or  physically  identical  ? 

When  Jesus  says  to  Peter :  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  arc  we  to  suppose  that  heaven  is  a  place 
with  bolts  and  locks  and  gates,  and  that  Peter  carried  the  key  of 
the  same  along  with  him?  (Matt.  16:  19.)  Here  is  a  symbol 
merely,  by  which  was  signified  to  Peter,  that  he  should  be  made 
an  instrament  of  the  access  of  many  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

WTien  Christ  and  the  apostles  laid  their  hands  upon  the  sick 
and  infirai,  and  healed  them,  was  it  the  outstretched  arm  and 
hand  that  performed  the  miracle  of  healing,  or  was  this  only  a 
token  or  symbol  of  the  blessing  to  be  bestowed  ?  We  cannot  hesi- 
tate in  this  matter.  (Matt  19:  13.  Mark  10 :  13.)  And  when  the 
same  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  ordination  of  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  is  it  anything  more  than  a  symbol  of  wishes  and  desires 
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that  spiritual  gifls  and  graces  should  be  imparted,  and  of  belief 
that  they  will  be,  in  case  the  person  ordained  should  be  faithful  to 
his  vows  ? 

When  the  apostles  were  directed  to  sTiake  off  the  dust  of  their 
feet,  after  leaving  cities  which  refused  to  hearken  to  their  mes- 
sage, what  else  is  this  but  a  symbol  or  token,  that  religious  inter- 
course between  the  preacher  and  tlie  infidel  hearers  is  thenceforth 
to  be  suspended?  The  message  has  been  proffered  and  re- 
jected; the  intercourse  must  therefore  cease.  (Luke  9:5.  10:  11. 
Matt.  10:  14.  Acts  13:  51.  18:  6.) 

When  the  prophet  Agabus  took  Paul's  girdle  and  bound  his 
hands  and  feet,  (Acts  21 :  10  seq.),  was  not  this  a  symbol  or 
token,  that  Paul  would  be  apprehended  and  bound  by  the  Jews  ? 
When  Pilate  took  water  and  washed  his  hands  before  the  Jews, 
as  they  were  about  to  crucify  Jesus,  was  this  anything  more 
than  a  symbol  or  token,  that  he  disclaimed  any  responsibility  in 
respect  to  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Jesus  ?  (Matt.  27  :  24). 
And  when  it  is  said,  as  it  often  is,  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  clean- 
seth  us  from  all  sin,  (1  John  1 :  7  scq.  Heb.  9 :  24),  is  it  then  the 
physical  material  element  which  does  this,  or  is  it  the  virtue  of  his 
sufferings  and  death  which  accomplishes  the  object  here  named  ? 
There  is  no  man  who  can  hesitate  in  any  of  these  cases.  They 
are  too  plain  to  admit  of  any  doubt. 

When  Mary  anointed  Jesus' s  feet  with  spikenard,  (John  12  :  1 
seq.),  what  is  this  but  a  symbol  of  his  being  embalmed  for  burial  ? 
So  Jesus  himself  explains  it. 

Last  of  all,  (for  I  must  desist  from  further  examples),  what 
else  does  the  water  of  baptism  mean,  except  to  symbolize  the 
moral  and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  also,  it 
may  be,  our  need  of  them  ?  Is  the  Holy  Ghost  actually  com- 
prised in  the  baptismal  water  ?  And  is  the  Holy  Spirit  conveyed, 
with  or  without  his  consent,— conveyed  by  necessity — ^to  the 
person  baptized,  whether  this  rite  is  performed  by  a  saint  or  a 
rei)robate  ?  Is  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  then,  placed 
at  the  beck  of  any  and  every  regularly  ordained  priest,  or  other 
person  who  may  administer  the  rite  of  baptism,  and  imparted  to 
the  baptized  even  against  his  own  consent  ?  If  the  person  to  be 
baptized  is  a  son  of  perdition,  may  we  not  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  retains  a  liberty  to  refuse  being  imparted  ? 
What  else,  then,  is  the  rite  of  baptism  but  a  symbol  ?  It  is — it 
can  be — ^nothing  more ;  unless  indeed  you  deny  that  all  the  like 
things  in  the  New  Testament  are  symbols,  and  maintain  that  the 
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actions  and  things  themselves,  which  are  apparently  employed  as 
symbols,  do  in  fact  accomplish  all  which  they  seem  to  betoken. 
But  would  it  not  be  a  desperate  measure  in  exegesis,  to  take  such 
a  position  ?  The  Bible,  in  case  any  one  would  be  consistent 
throughout  with  his  own  principles,  would  become  a  mere  tissue 
of  incongruities  and  absurdities  under  such  a  process. 

We  see  then,  that  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  are  filled 
with  examples  of  trope  and  s}'nibol.  It  were  easy,  moreover, 
to  occupy  a  whole  essay  with  merely  adducing  and  describing 
the  symbols  employed  by  the  Hebrew  prophets.  Of  all  the  na- 
tions in  the  world,  the  Hebrews  appear  to  be  most  conspicuous 
among  those  who  love  trope  and  symbol.  Notliing  can  be  more 
natiHal  than  to  expect,  that  we  shall  find  them  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  in  the  instruction  which  Jesus  gave  to  his  disciples, 
and  his  disciples  to  others.  The  passover-lamb  with  its  blood 
sprinkled  on  the  door-posts — ^what  was  it?  Was  it  anything 
more  or  less  than  a  symbol  or  token  7  Surely  not.  When  the  de- 
stroying angel  saw  this  token,  he  passed  by  and  spared  the  in- 
mates of  the  house.  And  when  the  bread  and  wine,  which  be- 
token the  broken  and  bleeding  body  of  our  Saviour,  are  exliibit- 
ed  by  us,  is  it  anything  more  than  a  symbol,  that  Christ  by  his 
death  has  procured  exemption  from  the  second  death  for  all  his 
followers  ?  It  is  not  the  bread,  nor  the  wine,  which  procures 
this ;  it  is  that  which  the  bread  and  wine  betoken,  which  has  pro- 
cured eternal  redemption  for  us.  If  it  were  otherwise,  then  all 
who  partake  of  the  sacrament  would  be  saved.  But  as  confess- 
edly this  cannot  be  true,  so  it  cannot  be  true  that  the  elements  of 
the  eucharist  are  themselves  of  a  saving  nature.  They  are  mere- 
ly s}^mbolical  or  significant  of  what  is  saving. 

I  merely  add  here,  after  aU  that  has  been  said  about  symbol 
and  trQi)€,  that  however  different  the  mere  manner  of  them  may 
be,  they  both  agree  in  that  which  is  important  and  essential. 
Both  of  them  teach  by  resemblances  or  similitudes.  In  all  tropes, 
there  is  some  resemblance,  either  real  or  supposed,  between  the 
sign,  i.  e.  what  the  tropical  words  express,  and  the  thing  signified. 
When  I  say:  The  vine  creeps,  ox  tJve  rose' bltishes,  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  is  some  similitude  between  the  action  of  creep- 
ing and  the  lotv  movement  of  the  vine  along  the  ground,  and  also 
some  resemblance  between  the  beautifid  red  and  white  of  the 
rose  and  the  blushing  of  the  human  cheek.  When  Jesus  wash- 
es the  feet  of  his  disciples,  this  action  indicates,  that  condescen- 
sion and  kindness  should  move  us,  to  perform  even  very  himible 
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offices  to  oiir  friends.  What  the  action  of  Jesus  teaches,  in  this 
case,  is  to  be  generalized  as  to  its  principle  ;  ^nd  we  are  to  act  in 
conformity  with  the  principle  estabUshed. 

Of  course  both  trope  and  symbol  have  the  same  general  end 
in  view.  Tliey  proffer  similitudes  to  our  notice,  from  which  -we 
are  to  learn  instniction.  It  is  a  law  of  oiu:  nature  to  see  and  ap- 
ply these.  It  costs  no  efforts.  It  needs  no  technical  rules.  And 
hence  we  find  every  part  of  the  Scriptures  filled  with  examples 
of  conveying  instniction  in  this  manner. 

}  8.  Examination  of  the  words  Body   and   Blood  ;    with 

RESULTS. 

We  have  seen  that  tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  filled 
with  trope  and  symbol.  On  the  general  ground  of  analogy,  then, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  assigning  a  tropical  meaning  to  tlic 
consecrating  words  of  the  eucharist ;  no  more  than  there  is  in 
considering  baptismal  water  as  the  symbol  of  the  sanctifying  and 
purifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Is  there  any  reasonable 
man,  Romanist,  Lutheran,  or  Calvinist,  who  will  seriously  aver 
and  maintain,  that  the  baptismal  water  is  converted  into  the  Holy 
Spirit,  after  it  is  consecrated  by  prayer?  Is  there  any  one  who 
will  contend,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  m,  ivith,  and  under  the  water, 
so  that  he  is  actually  and  essentially  contained  in  it,  or  encom- 
passed by  it  ?  If  there  be  any  such  person,  it  has  not  been  my 
fortune  to  meet  with  hini.  I  have  indeed  met  with  those  who 
assert,  that  when  baptism  is  duly  administered,  the  germ  of  re- 
generation is  of  comse  implanted ;  and  that  it  remains  for  the 
baptized  person  himself  to  decide,  by  his  future  conduct,  wheth- 
er this  germ  shall  grow  up  and  expand  into  a  tree  of  life.  But  I 
do  not  understand  even  in  these  cases,  (which  indeed  are  very 
numerous  and  widely  spread),  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  regarded  as 
being  embodied  in  the  water,  and  physically  conveyed  by  the 
use  of  this  element  in  baptism.  The  water,  tlien,  can  be  no 
more  than  ^symbol  of  his  purifying  influences.  Even  if  the  doc- 
tiine  of  those  who  hold  to  baptismal  regeneration  be  tnie,  it  is 
not  because  the  Holy  Spirit  is  incorporated  with  the  baptismal 
water,  and  conveyed  by  means  of  it  in  a  sensible  way  to  the  bap- 
tized, but  merely  because,  as  they  assert  and  believe,  he  has 
promised  to  bless  his  own  ordinance  witli  his  sanctifying  influence. 

Now  why  should  not  this  be  the  case  with  the  bread  and  xoine 
of  the  eucharist,  as  well  as  with  the  water  used  in  baptizing  ? 
But  if  such  be  the  case,  then  of  course  it  is  not  the  physical 
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body  and  blood  of  Christ  which  profit  the  communicant ;  for  the 
elements  are  only  symbols  or  tokens  of  his  body  that  was  broken 
and  of  his  blood  that  was  poured  out  Analogy  with  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  if  admitted,  would  easily  settle  and  determine 
the  question  before  us. 

But  we  shall  be  told  at  once  here,  that  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  two  cases.  Christ  himself  says  :  This  is  my 
body;  tMs  is  my  hlood.  But  it  is  nowhere  said  of  baptismal 
water :  This  is  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  come,  then,  of  necessity  to  examine  Hue  diction  employed 
in  the  comecrating  words  of  the  eucharist ;  in  order  that  we  may 
see,  whether  any  argument  for  the  physical  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  elements  can  be  founded  upon  tliis. 

First  of  all,  then,  what  is  body?  (acJ/i«).  This  question  has 
not  received  a  proper  share  of  attention,  in  the  contest  about  the 
sacramental  elements.  Body  does  not  mean  the  same  as  flesh. 
Paul  has  taught  us  most  clearly,  in  Rom.  xi.,  what  body  means. 
"The  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many,"  (v.  14).  "  As  the 
body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  these  members  of 
the  body,  being  many,  are  one  body,  etc."  (v.  12).  ^  The  body^ 
then,  is  not  the  flesh  of  a  man,  as  such,  but  the  idea  conveyed  by 
the  word  is  of  a  composite  and  generic  nature.  It  includes  flesh, 
hones,  muscles,  limbs,  head,  trunk,  blood,  and  (in  a  word)  the 
whole  outward  man,  i.  e.  the  outward  man  as  a  whole,  made  up 
of  a  great  variety  of  parts. 

That  such  is  the  plain  and  constant  biblical  usage,  is  sufficient- 
ly manifest  from  the  fact,  that  the  sacred  writers  do  not  contrast 
anywhere  body  and  blood,  but  always  fl^sh  and  blood.  The  ob- 
nous  reason  of  this  is,  that  body  does  of  itself  comprehend  the 
blood,  as  well  as  all  other  particular  parts  as  constituents  of  the 
human  frame.  The  flesh  is  only  that  part  of  this  frame  which 
consbts  of  soft  and  cellular  substance ;  the  blood  is  only  the  fluid 
which  courses  through  the  veins,  and  which,  in  case  of  violent 
death,  is  usually  shed  or  poured  out.  Hence  the  Bible  does  not 
speak  of  eating  the  bodies  of  men,  but  of  eating  their  flesh  and 
drinking  their  blood.  If  in  one  or  two  cases,  in  all  Scripture,  in- 
stances may  be  found  of  the  expression  cpaytlv  (xw/ia,  to  eat  or  de- 
vour a  body,  these  instances  belong  only  to  that  category  of  cases, 
where  the  idea  of  swallowing  wJwle  is  the  one  to  be  conveyed. 
(IK.  13:  28). 

If  any  one  doubts  in  what  a  different  sense  body  is  employed 
from  what/e5/t  bears,  let  him  consider,  that  the  apostle  never 
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speaks  of  tlie  desires  of  the  body,  the  Uists  of  the  body,  the  works 
of  the  body,  the  mind  of  the  body,  but  always  of  the  desires,  the 
hists,  the  mind,  the  works,  of  the  flesh.  To  be  in  the  body,  to  live  in 
the  body  J  is  no  sin.  It  indicates  simply  a  frail  and  mortal  condi- 
tion. Christ  was  in  the  body,  during  his  incarnation.  But  to  be  in 
ihejlesltj  or,  in  other  words,  to  Uve  after  the  flesh,  to  do  the  deeds 
of  the  flesh,  to  be  fleshly  minded,  these  are  all  indications  of  a 
corrupt  moral  state.  So  very  diflerent  is  the  usage  of  the  sacred 
writers  in  respect  to  the  two  words  in  question.  The  apostle  speaks 
often  of  our  bodies  being  raised,  at  the  last  day ;  but  he  tells  us,  in  so 
many  plain  and  exphcit  words,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God  So  our  bodies  may  be  newly  fashioned,  and 
composed  of  different  elements,  and  still  be  our  bodies. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  flesh  is,  in  its  literal  sense,  merely  the  soft 
animal  substance  of  our  bodies.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it 
is  living  flesh  (and  not  dead  flesh  or  meat)  which  the  word  aaq^ 
indicates.  Flesh  as  dead  and  eatable  is  T^Qtag  not  caQ^.  (Eom.  14  : 
21.  1  Cor.  8:  13.  Hag.  2  :  13.  Zech.  11:  16.  Deut  28  :  53.  Ezek. 
39:  17,  18.  Rev.  16:  16.  19:  18.  Flesh  and  blood  are  often  em- 
ployed by  the  sacred  writers  to  denote  the  living  animated  man. 
A  dead  man  is  not  so  described.  Ilimfia,  i.  e.  corpse^  is  the  appro- 
priate word  to  designate  the  body  of  a  dead  man.  ( Mark  6:29.  Rev. 
11:  8,  9.)  The  various  tropical  mevLuiags  o£  flesh  ((Xa^J),  I  cannot 
trace  here ;  nor  are  they  necessary  for  my  purpose. 

As  to  bloody  when  taken  in  the  literal  sense,  it  needs  no  expla- 
nation. But  still  it  should  be  remarked  here,  tliat  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  what  was  said  to  Noah  when  blood  was  forbid- 
den as  food,  viz.  that  the  blood  of  an  animal  is  the  life  thereof,  do 
we  find  the  tenor  of  the  Levitical  precepts  to  be  respecting  blood. 
Blood  was  considered  as  the  gmnd  medium  and  source  of  animal 
life.  Hence  under  the  ancient  dispensation,  it  was  most  strictly 
and  solemnly  forbidden,  in  all  its  forms,  as  food ;  yea  as  food  even 
at  the  solemn  rehgious  feasts.  The  blood  of  victims  was  poured 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  sprinkled  upon  it.  It  belonged 
only  and  exclusively  to  God.  That  man  was  even  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  people  of  God,  who  partook  of  blood  as  food.  (Lev.  17  ; 
lOseq.  3:17.  7:26seq.  comp.  Gen.  9 :  4.  Deut.  12  :  16, 23.  1  Sam. 
14  :  32  seq.)  Even  in  the  apostles'  day,  and  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation, tlie  eating  of  things  strangled  and  of  blood  was  forbidden 
to  Gentile  as  well  as  Jewish  converts ;  for  things  strangled  are 
virtually  included  in  the  prohibition  respecting  blood,  because 
the  blood  remains  in  them.     It  is  thus  the  God  of  Jews  and 
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Chnstians  has  always  inculcated  a  horror  of  eating  or  drinking 
blood 

In  the  Bible  throughout,  however,  there  are  but  few  cases 
where  shedding  of  blood  is  spoken  of,  which  are  to  be  literally  in- 
terpreted. As  blood  was  the  Ufe,  so  the  shedding  of  it,  pouring  it 
outy  causing  it  to  flow,  and  the  like  expressions,  very  often  have  a 
tropical  sense,  and  mean  simply  the  destniction  of  Ufe,  or  the  in- 
fliction of  violent  death.  And  we  must  acknowledge,  surely,  that 
by  a  very  natural  and  easy  metaphor  these  expressions  were  so 
employed. 

Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  results  of  this  investigation. 
They  are,  first,  that  when  Christ  said :  This  is  my  body,  if  the  Ut- 
eral  sense  must  be  insisted  on,  then  the  bread  represented  his 
whole  body,  flesh,  blood,  bones,  nerves,  and  all  other  constituent 
parts ;  for  this  is  the  certain  meaning  of  body,  aoificL  If  then 
each  communicant  receives  the  body  of  Christ,  in  the  bread,  then 
each  one  receives,  masticates,  swallows,  and  digests,  the  whole 
body  of  Christ,  in  all  its  parts.  And  as  each  oommuAicant  receives 
the  whole  of  Christ's  ph3^ical  frame,  so  there  must  be  as  many 
physical  frames  of  Christ  as  there  are  conununicants,  at  the  same 
time,  or  successively. 

But  secondly,  this  cannot  possibly  be  the  meaning  of  the  first 
sacramental  declaration,  because  it  is  followed  by  a  second,  which 
would  be  a  mere  useless  repetition.  The  blood  is  part  of  the 
body.  Even  the  schoolmen,  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  ages,  made 
this  discovery.  But  they  made  no  other  use  of  it,  than  to  take 
away  the  cup  from  the  laity.  This  they  did  on  the  very  ground,  that 
the  body  of  Christ  included  also  his  blood  But  then  why  did  they,. 
after  this  discovery,  continue  to  distribute  the  cup  among  the 
clergy  ?  For  some  other  reason,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  than 
a  holy  and  sacramental  one. 

The  injunction,  then,  literally  considered,  to  partake  of  the 
blood  of  Christ,  after  having  partaken  of  his  body,  must  be  wholly 
superfluous.  He  who  has  eaten  and  swallowed  the  whole  physi- 
cal frame  of  Christ,  has  surely  been  already  a  partaker  of  his 
bkxxL    He  need  not  repeat  the  transaction. 

We  are  forced,  then,  upon  another  and  difierent  meaning  of  the 
word  body,  aiafia,  provided  we  hold  to  the  hteral  sense  here.  And 
what  is  this?  The  same,  say  the  Komanists  and  others,  as  flesh. 
But  let  us  inquire,  for  a  moment  Flesh,  adg^j  is  living,  animated 
flesh ;  not  dead  flesh,  not  meat  Now  if  the  body  of  Christ  had 
been  broken  and  disparted  to  the  disciples,  and  his  blood  had 
Vol.!  No. 2.  21 
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been  poured  out,  before  they  received  the  sacramental  elements, 
(and  surely  the  words  of  Christ  imply  this),  then  was  Christ*s 
flesh  no  .longer  living  flesh.  The  blood  thereof,  which  was  the 
life  thereof,  was  gone,  or,  as  the  evangelist  has  it,  was  poured  out. 
The  animating  principle  was  no  more  in  the  flesh.  Christ's  body 
was  a  Ttroiftaj  a  corpse ;  his  flesh  was  xgias,  deadfiesh^  not  <ra^S,  i.  e. 
hving  and  animated  flesh.  How  then  could  the  disciples  eat  the 
body  of  Christ,  even  if  this  means  to  eat  of  the  fle^  of  Christ; 
and  then  afterwards  drink  his  blood  ?  K  they  ate  his  body,  they 
ate  the  blood  with  it ;  they  must  have  swallowed  the  physical 
frame  whole,  and  Jkoing  also ;  for  isaq^  is  h;ce  flesh.  If  they  ate 
\q&  flesh,  i.  e.  his  living  flesh,  then  they  must  have  eaten  it  before 
the  blood  was  poured  out  from  it  But  this  they  did  not ;  for  it 
was  the  broken  body  of  Christ  which  they  ate,  if  they  did  literally 
eat  his  body  at  all ;  or  if  you  choose  the  other  mode  of  expression, 
and  speak  of  eating  \a%  flesh,  then  it  was  the  flesh  from  which  the 
blood  had  been  exhausted. 

It  would  seem,  now,  that  the  literal  sense  of  these  passages 
presents  us,  at  the  very  outset,  with  a  great  incongruity  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  diction.  It  either  presents  absolute  impossi- 
bilities, or  else  absolute  incongruities  and  absurdities.  Those 
who  know  little  or  nothing  of  Greek  idiom  or  usage,  may  doubt, 
or  deny,  or  overlook  all  this.  But  no  man  who  does  understand 
it,  can  fail  to  perceive  the. urgency  of  the  case;  yea,  he  cannot 
overlook  or  avoid  the  irrefragable  consequences  which  flow  from 
it. 

How  then  are  these  difficulties  to  be  met?  Luther  and  his  ad- 
herents met  them,  by  denying  that  there  is  any  gross  or  sensible 
mastication  and  deglutition  and  digestion  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood — ^that  there  is  any  OapemaUish  feeding  upon  it,  as  they  ex- 
press it,  i.  e.  any  gross  and  sensible  manducation,  such  as  the 
Jews  of  Capernaum  supposed,  when  Jesus  spoke  to  them  of  giv- 
ing his  flesh  to  eat.  What  then  ?  Did  Luther,  or  do  the  Boman- 
ists,  who  deny  such  a  sensual  feeding,  (as  they  name  it),  admit, 
afler  all,  that  the  physical  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  not  eat- 
en ?  Not  at  all.  This  was  the  very  point  of  sound  orthodoxy 
with  them — the  "  articulus  stantis  vel  cadentis  ecclesiae."  They 
held  fast  to  it,  in  all  circumstances,  in  all  attitudes.  And  so  the 
Bomanists  and  Greek  churches  stiQ  do.  Some  of  the  Lutherans, 
however,  have  long  since  begun  to  speak  of  feeding,  not  on 
Christ's  material  body,  but  on  Christ's  spiritual  and  glorifled  body. 
With  how  littie  reason,  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 
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What  have  we  here,  then,  as  the  explanation  of  the  words : 
This  is  my  body ;  this  is  my  blood  ?  We  have  the  actual  and 
real  feeding  upon  the  actual  and  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
and  yet  in  a  supernatural  and  miraculous  way.  The  senses  de- 
clare, unequivocally,  that  there  is  no  actual  mastication  or  deglu- 
tition of  any  body  or  blood ;  reason  and  understanding  also  doubt 
or  deny  it  But  we  are  told,  that  neither  our  senses  nor  our  rea- 
son are  to  be  believed,  in  this  case ;  and  that  Christ  has  asserted, 
in  so  many  plain  and  absolute  words,  that  it  m  his  body  and  blood. 
What  has  carnal  reason,  it  is  asked,  to  do  with  rejecting  this  tes- 
timony? And  our  senses  too— can  they  not  be  deceived  and 
misled?  And  are  we  to  trust  them,  rather  than  the  testimony  of 
an  infallible  witness,  i.  e.  Christ  himself?  It  partakes  of  unbelief 
— ^it  belongs  to  heresy — ^to  reject  his  testimony.  The  omnipotence 
of  God  can  easily  work  a  miracle ;  and  so  long  as  this  is  the  case, 
why  should  we  call  in  question  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  ? 

All  this  may,  to  some  minds,  have  a  show  of  humble  and  pious 
belief.  But  ^uiw  is  alL  There  never  was  a  disciple  of  St  Domi- 
nic or  of  Immanuel  Swedenborg,  who,  if  he  possessed  any  adroit- 
ness, did  not  reason  in  the  same  way.  But  Uie  difficulty  with  the 
reasoning  in  all  these  cases  is,  that  it  assumes,  or  takes  for  grant- 
ed, the  very  point  in  question.  For  example,  in  the  case  before 
ns,  the  assumption  is,  that  a  real  mireude  is  wrought  in  the  case  of 
every  individual,  so  often  as  he  is  a  partaker  at  the  sacramental 
table ;  and  therefore,  that  countless  miracles  are  still  wrought,  ev- 
ery week,  in  this  way. 

What  now  is  the  proof,  that  Christ  is  physically  fed  upon,  at 
the  Lord's  Supper?  It  is  not  addressed  to  any  of  our  senses. 
Our  sight,  taste,  smell,  feeling,  I  might  even  say  hearing,  are  all 
in  army  against  the  reality  of  such  a  miracle.  We  see  no  flesh 
or  blood ;  there  is  no  odour  of  either ;  no  taste  of  either ;  no  feel- 
ing that  we  are  masticating  or  swallowing  flesh  and  blood.  The 
senses  all  unite  in  the  highest  possible  testimony  which  they  can 
give,  that  there  is  no  miracle,  at  all  events  none  of  a  physical  na- 
ture, in  this  case.  They  are  the  most  fatal  witnesses,  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  real  presence  could  summoiL 

What  then  do  these  advocates  appeal  to  ?  To  the  express  as- 
sertion of  Christ  that  the  elements  of  the  eucharist  are  his  body 
and  blood.  If  we  reply  that  all  the  apparent  evidence*  is  against 
this ;  they  exclaim  at  once :  '  It  is  a  great,  an  unfathomable  mys- 
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tery ;  it  is  miraculous.  Neither  the  senses  nor  reason  has  anything 
to  do  with  this/ 

But  why  must  I  give  credit  to  these  allegations  ?  In  other  cases 
of  miracles  the  senses  are  appealed  to.  When  Jesus  made  the 
water  wine,  at  Cana,  the  taste  of  the  guests  decided  that  the  mir- 
acle had  been  wrought.  When  the  blind  were  made  to  see,  the 
deaf  to  hear,  the  dumb  to  speak,  the  lame  to  walk,  the  sick  to  rise 
from  the  bed  of  languishment,  the  dead  to  burst  their  tombs  and 
stand  forth  living  and  moving  and  speaking,  demoniacs  to  be  free 
from  their  malady  and  to  return  to  sanity  and  reason — all  these 
cases  were  examined  and  judged  of  by  the  senses.  They  were 
the  only  decisive  witnesses.  Why  should  they  be  appealed  to, 
everywhere  and  always,  in  respect  to  miracles,  and  yet  be  utterly 
rejected  in  the  case  before  us  ?  No  man  can  give  a  satisfactory 
reason.  A  party  reason  he  may  give ;  and  if  he  gives  it  truly  he 
will  say :  *  We  reject  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  because  it  is 
against  our  belief* 

Then  again,  when  they  speak  of  mkracles  here,  what  can  be 
meant  ?  A  miracle  is  something  which  is  possible ;  I  will  not 
say  probable,  i.  e.  probable  to  the  mind  of  man  who  has  witnessed 
only  the  natural  course  of  things.  But  it  must  be  possible.  It  can- 
not involve  a  contradiction,  nor  an  absurdity.  But  the  physicdL 
presence  of  Christ,  unperceived  by  any  of  the  senses,  is  an  ab- 
surdity— a  contradiction.  A  man's  whole  body  and  blood  cannot 
be  masticated  and  swallowed,  (and  less  than  this  cannot  be  meant 
by  the  sacramental  words,  if  they  are  to  be  literally  taken),  with- 
out a  perception  by  at  least  foiur  of  the  senses.  Yet  it  is  not  even 
contended,  that  there  is  any  such  perception.  Then  if  all  this 
could  be  done,  how  is  a  whole  human  body  to  be  lodged  in  our 
interior  ?    It  is  contradictory ;  the  very  idea  of  it  is  an  absurdity. 

*  But,'  exclaim  our  opponents  with  indignation,  '  this  is  only 
gross  perversion — a  mere  sensual,  CapemaUic  eating.  We  do 
not  maintain  any  such  thing ;  we  openly  disavow  it' 

Very  well ;  but  the  matter  is  not  at  an  end  by  this  disavowal. 
You  do  still  maintain  the  actual  presence  of  Christ's  actual  and 
physical  body  and  blood,  in  the  elements ;  they  are  eaten  and 
drunk,  (no  matter  whether  in  the  way  of  transubstantiation  or 
consubstantiation) ;  and  if  a  physical  body  and  blood  is  eaten  and 
drunk,  then  there  is  only  one  possible  way  of  doing  this,  and  that 
is,  by  actual  mastication  and  deglutition.  Nothing  can  be  physi- 
cally appropriated  to  our  nutriment,  which  is  not  disposed  of  in 
this  way.     The  thing  which  you  assert,  then,  L  e.  the  feeding  on 
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Christ's  actual  and  physical  body  and  blood,  without  any  of  the 
senses  perceiving  it,  is  an  impossibility.  It  is  a  downright  contra- 
diction—and therefore  an  absurdity.  No  real  mireude  can  involve 
an  absurdity. 

Will  you  tell  me,  that  I  am  still  Capemmtic  in  my  views  and 
reasonings?  I  disavow  this.  It  is  fair  deduction  from  your  pre- 
mises. Do  you  not  still  hold  fast  to  the  real  presence  of  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ— of  his  human  body  and  blood?  You 
do.  Then  I  say  again,  that  to  eat  and  drink  these  in  the  shape 
in  which  you  present  them,  to  eat  and  drink  them  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  senses,  yea  with  all  the  senses  testifying  ex- 
actly the  contrary,  is  a  contradiction — a  real  and  downright  ab- 
surdity. 

But  you  reply,  that  you  assume  a  supernatural,  a  miraculous 
eating  and  drinking.  Very  well — ^then  you  are  bound  to  admit 
that  there  must  be  a  supernatural  body  and  blood  to  feed  upon. 
But  if  this  is  the  case,  then  the  physical  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
as  such,  are  not  fed  upon.  To  say  that  we  actually  eat  and  drink 
a  human  body  and  blood,  without  any  actual  perception  or  evi- 
dence of  any  of  our  senses — ^is,  I  say  again,  a  downright  contra- 
diction, an  absurdity.  K  the  eating  and  drinking  be  supernatu- 
ral, something  above  us,  beyond  us,  not  carried  on  by  any  oigans 
that  we  possess,  then  it  is  not  any  act  of  ours ;  it  is  not  loe 
who  eat  and  drink;  it  is  omnipotence  which  accomplishes  cer- 
tain things  that  are  merely  carried  on  within  us,  and  of  which  we 
are  not  so  much  as  even  the  conscious  instruments.  If  it  is  the  ex* 
clusive  work  of  omnipotence,  then  how  comes  the  work  ever  to 
be  done  wrongly?  How  can  any  man  eat  and  drink  damnation 
to  himself?  How  can  even  Christians  offend  in  this  matter,  and 
become  weak  and  sickly,  or  sleep  in  deatli,  as  some  of  the  Corin- 
thians did,  in  the  way  of  chastisement  for  their  sin  ?  I  may  say 
once  more,  then,  that  this  whole  matter  is  an  impossibility ;  it  is  an 
absolute  incongruity,  which  is  not  even  supposable. 

If  now,  after  all,  you  retreat  a  little  and  say,  that '  although 
Christ's  bodily  presence  in  the  elements  cannot  be  maintained 
and  defended,  yet  we  may  suppose,  that  the  almighty  power  of 
God  so  directs  and  controls  this  matter  of  the  eucharist,  that 
Christ's  body  and  blood  is,  after  all,  actually  fed  upon,  although 
there  is  no  perception  of  it  by  any  of  the  senses ;  then  where  is  the 
evidence,  I  ask  again,  of  such  a  feeding  ?  Not  our  senses ;  this  will 
not  be  contended  for.  Is  it  the  testimony  of  others  ?  But  they  can 
know  nothing  of  the  matter,  except  through  the  medium  of  their 
21* 
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senses ;  and  this  is  less  satisfactory  than  the  testimony  of  one's  own 
senses.  Of  conrse  we  are  sent  back  at  last  to  the  force  of  the  decla- 
rations :  This  is  my  body,  this  is  my  blood.  But  before  we  exam- 
ine these  declarations  as  a  whole,  let  us  take  some  notice  of  an 
opinion  somewhat  current  among  Lutherans  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted.  This  is,  that  Christ's 
glorified  body  is  partaken  of  at  the  sacramental  table. 

It  seems  to  me  not  difficult  to  dispose  of  this  view  of  our  sub- 
ject  Paul  assures  us,  in  the  most  direct  and  unequivocal  lan- 
guage, XHobX  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  Idngdom  of  God. 
Christ  tells  us,  that  at  the  resurrection,  the  saints  wHl  he  made  Uke 
to  the  angels.  The  very  nature  of  the  heavenly  world  would  de- 
cide the  same  thing,  if  the  Scriptures  had  not  said  a  word  upon 
the  subject 

How  then  can  we  now  feed  on  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  since 
in  his  glorified  nature  he  retains  neither,?  It  is  certain  that  he 
is  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  in  hea- 
ven. It  is  equally  certain,  that^^  and  blood  cannot  inherit  that 
kingdom.  Then  his  body  has  become  what  the  apostle  calls 
(for  want  of  a  better  name)  a  spiritual  body,  i.  e.  a  body  adapted 
to  a  spiritual  and  never  ending  state  of  existence.  Why  talk 
then  any  longer  of  the  corporeal  and  physical  presence  of  Christ? 
There  has  been  no  such  body  in  existence,  for  these  1800  years 
— ^never  since  his  ascension  to  glory.  Do  you  profess  now  to  feed 
on  a  body  that  is  and  exists  at  the  present  time,  or  on  one  which 
existed  1800  years  ago  ?  On  the  former,  no  doubt  But  where  is 
it?  It  is  a  nihility;  it  is  no-where.  It  ceased  to  exist  the  mo- 
ment Jesus  began  to  ascend,  if  not  before.  He  was  transformed. 
He  has  now  an  immortal  body. 

'  Well '  the  Lutheran  may  say,  perhaps, '  we  are  content  to  un- 
iderstand  the  sacramental  words  as  implying  that  we  feed  on  such 
a  glorified  body.'  But  if  you  in  reality  do  consent  to  this,  then 
you  abandon  the  position  that  Christ  is  corporeally  and  physically 
"present  in  the  elements.  You  abandon  the  position,  that  he  is  eaten 
and  drunk;  for  what  possible  meaning,  in  a  Uteral  way,  can  the 
expression,  eating  and  drinking  a  spiritual  body,  have  ?  It  is  in- 
congruous ;  it  is  evidently  absurd.  It  is  just  as  absurd  as  to  say 
Ihat  matter  is  spirit,  or  that  spirit  is  matter. 

Indeed,  neither  Luther  nor  his  original  adherents  ever  seem  to 
have  thought  of  this  escape  from  the  difficulties  of  the  subject 
•before  tis.  Well  they  might  refrain  from  such  a  view  of  the  mat- 
ter.   It  presents  a  case  replete  with  contradictions  to  the  very  na- 
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tore  of  things.  Either  the  material  and  physical  presence  must 
be  given  up,  or  else  the  feeding  on  a  spiritualized  body  must  be 
abandoned.  Or  if  you  persevere  in  saying,  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter mnst  be  regarded  as  miraculous,  and  purely  so,  then  you  are 
bound  to  show  some  satisfactory  evidence  in  the  case,  that  there 
is  a  miraculous  intervention.  You  will  not — you  dare  not — ap- 
peal to  the  senses,  nor  to  reason.  Your  only  appeal,  at  last,  is  af- 
ter all  to  the  form  of  the  words :  This  is  my  body ;  This  is  my 
blood. 

But  is  it  the  real  and  true  meamng  of  these  words,  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  believe  in,  or  is  it  only  in  the  form  and  Hteral 
sense  of  them  ?  The  latter,  you  will  say.  But  I  must  deny  that 
tlie  latter  is  either  a  probable  or  a  possible  sense.  I  pledge  my- 
self to  show  fiom  the  Scriptures,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  form 
of  the  e3q>res8ion  which  binds  us  to  the  literal  sense. 

i  9.  Meaning  of  the  verb  is  in  the  consecrating  words  of 
THE  Eucharist. 

The  next  question  is,  whether,  according  to  the  use  of  lan- 
guage by  the  sacred  writers,  we  are  bound  to  interpret  the  afllr* 
mation  in  the  expressions :  TTtis  is  mi/  hody^  this  is  my  blood,  in  a 
UUral  manner. 

If  the  declaration,  this  is,  maizes  it  a  matter  of  imperious  ne- 
cessity that  we  should  give  a  literal  interpretation,  then  of  course 
the  same  rule  of  exegesis  must  be  extended  to  other  cases  of  a 
similar  nature.  We  are  surely  bound  to  be  consistent  and  con- 
gruous, in  the  apphcation  of  a  general  principle.  We  must  make 
the  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  then,  and  inquire  how  this  principle 
will  operate,  when  applied  to  the  Bible  in  general. 

But  before  I  do  this,  I  must  beg  the  liberty  of  making  a  few 
remariLS  on  an  idiom  of  the  sacred  writers,  which  has  special  re- 
gard to  the  matter  before  us. 

Every  critical  reader  of  the  Scriptures  well  knows,  that  in  the 
very  numerous  cases  where  one  thing  is  compared  with  another, 
or  likened  to  another,  or  may  be  represented  or  symbolized  by 
another,  the  Hebrews  did  not  usually  designate  this  by  inserting 
words  which  literally  and  directly  express  the  idea,  it  is  Wee  to,  or 
ft  may  be  compared  toith,  it  resembles,  it  is  symbolized  by,  it  sigm- 
Jies.  Seldom,  very  seldom,  are  these  words  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Scriptures,  where  a  mere  similitude  of  a  rhetorical  nature  is  de- 
signed to  be  expressed.    Throughout  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
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ments,  the  usual  and  ordinary  mode  of  asserting  or  expressing 
these  and  the  like  ideas,  is  by  the  use  of  the  verb  w,  either  ex- 
pressed or  imphed. 

This  will  be  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  sequel  But  in  order 
to  show  how  much  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  sacred  writers  in 
making  comparisofiSy  how  much  of  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  rea- 
son and  understanding  of  readers,  how  oflen  it  is  assumed  that 
they  will  mentally  supply  the  requisite  meaning,  I  will  merely 
advert  to  what  may  be  extensively  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, but  specially  in  poetry  and  in  proverbs.  I  open  my  Hebrew 
Bible  at  random,  and  fall  upon  the  26th  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs.  Let  us  follow  this  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  principle  before  us.  I  shall  translate  as  hterally  as  possible, 
with  a  design  to  show,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  exact  shape  of 
the  original  Hebrew. 

V.  6.  "  He  who  maiming  his  feet  suffereth  violence,  is  he  who 
sendeth  messages  by  the  hand  of  a  fool.  V.  7.  The  legs  of  the 
lame  hang  down  dangling,  and  a  proverb  in  the  mouth  of  fools. 
V.  8.  A  thorn  shoots  up  into  the  hand  of  a  drunkard,  and  a  prov- 
erb in  the  mouth  of  fools.  V.  10.  An  arrow  which  wounds  all  is 
he  who  hireth  a  fool,  and  who  hireth  travellers  by  the  way.  V.  14. 
The  door  tumeth  upon  its  hinge,  and  the  sloUiful  upon  his  bed. 
V.  17.  He  who  taketh  a  dog  by  the  ears  is  he,  who,  passing  by, 
intermeddleth  with  a  strife  that  does  not  belong  to  him.  V.  21. 
Charcoal  for  burning  coals,  and  wood  for  fire,  and  a  quarrelsome 
man  to  kindle  a  strife.  V.  23.  Silver-dross  spread  over  an  earth- 
em  vessel  are  burning  Hps  and  a  bad  heart" 

Here  then,  in  this  chapter,  about  one  third  part  of  the  compo- 
sition is  of  the  tenor  that  I  have  described.  The  words  is  Uke^ 
may  be  compared  to,  resembles,  is  a  symbol  of,  signifies,  none  of 
tlriem,  are  once  inserted.  Not  even  the  particles  of  similitude 
50  ....  as  (]5  ....  3)  are  employed-  These  are  left  purposely 
for  the  wit  and  reason  of  the  reader  to  supply.  And  so  it  is 
throughout  most  of  the  book  of  Proverbs ;  so  is  it  more  or  less 
in  all  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  especially  in  the  poetic 
parts  of  it,  which  often  adopt  the  most  concise  and  sententious 
methods  of  speech. 

Who  now,  in  perusing  the  Proverbs  that  I  have  just  exhibit- 
ed, would  think  of  making  the  verb  is,  indicative  of  Uteral  and 
substantial  reaUty  ?  For  example :  "  An  arrow  which  wounds  all 
is  he  who  hireth  a  fool,  and  who  hireth  passengers  by  the  way." 
Is  it  matter  of  fact,  that  the  simpleton  who  hires  fools  and  vaga- 
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bonds  to  do  liis  business,  is  really  and  veritably  an  arrow ^  and  one 
which  wounds  all  ?  And  so  of  all  the  other  comparisons  here. 
And  so  of  countless  myriads,  I  had  almost  said,  throughout  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New.  Nothing  is  more  familiar  to  the 
critical  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  than  the  fact,  that  the  particles 
of  comparison,  a« .  .  . .  «o,  are  omitted  in  instances  not  to  be 
numbered,  where  their  presence  is  virtually  supplied  by  the  verb 
w,  either  expressed  or  imphed. 

The  shades  of  meaning  attached  to  the  verb  m,  in  such  cases, 
are  somewhat  various,  although  essentially  they  are  of  the  like 
tenor.    I  must  illustrate  some  of  them  by  examples. 

(1)  There  are  many  cases,  where  the  word  m  designates  the 
idea  of  signifies^  means. 

Thus  in  Matt.  27 :  4G,  "  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani,  tJiat  is  (adds 
the  evangelist).  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" 
Here,  that  is,  plainly  signifies  that  means.  "  If  ye  had  known 
what  is  [what  means]  I  desire  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,"  Matt  12 : 
7.  "  What  is  this  which  he  saith  to  us  ?"  John  16 :  17.  Plainly, 
what  means  that  which  he  saith  ?  "  Eating  bread  with  common 
hands,  t?tat  is  [which  means]  with  unwashed  ones,"  Mark  7  :  2. 
**  Wliat  is  [means]  this  which  is  written  ?"''Luke  20  :  17.  "  Acel- 
dama, which  ts  [means]  field  of  blood,"  Acts  1 :  19.  "  King  of  Sa- 
lem, which  is  [means]  King  of  peace,"  Heb.  7 :  2.  "  Boanerges, 
which  is  [means]  sons  of  thunder,"  Mark  3  :  17.  Examples  of 
the  same  kind  are  so  numerous,  and  withal  so  plain,  that  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  go  on  with  further  illustration. 

(2)  Another  class  of  cases,  still  more  numerous,  are  those  in 
which  one  agent  or  object  is  simply  said  to  be  another  agent  or 
object,  the  particles  of  similitude,  or  a  verb  expressing  the  idea 
is  tike,  mail/  be  compared  with,  resembles,  etc.,  being  omitted,  and 
their  place  supplied  by  the  word  is,  expressed  or  implied. 

Where  to  begin  or  end  the  illustration  of  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, I  scarcely  know.  If  we  go  to  the  Old  Testament,  we  can- 
not open  a  page,  in  any  of  the  poetic  parts  which  does  not  exhib- 
it this  idiom.  I  open,  at  a  venture,  at  the  18th  Psalm.  There 
meets  me  at  the  very  outset  the  idiom  in  full.  **  The  Lord  is  my 
rock — ^is  my  fortress — ^is  my  strength — ^is  my  buckler — ^is  the  horn 
of  my  salvation — ^is  my  high  tower.  Who  is  a  rock  save  our 
God  ?"  In  the  sequel  we  find :  "  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd.  The 
Lord  is  my  shield,  God  is  my  rock  and  my  salvation — ^my  de- 
fence— my  glory,  God  is  our  sun,"  and  the  like.  If  to  these  we 
should  add  all  the  passages  in  which  the  parts  and  members  of 
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the  human  frame  are  ascribed  to  God,  and  the  feelings  and  pas- 
sions and  afiections  of  men,  and  above  all  those  in  which  the 
movements  and  the  armour  and  the  contests  of  men  are  ascribed 
to  him,  as  also  the  vengeance  taken  upon  enemies,  and  the  like, 
it  would  of  itself  make  a  httle  volume. 

This  is  not  pecuUar  merely  to  the  Old  Testament  It  is  in  the 
New  as  well  as  the  Old.  "  Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (12:  29).  "  I  am  the  true 
vine,"  says  the  Saviour,  "and  my  Father  is  the  husbandman " 
John  15:1.  Christ  is  called  "  the  Lamb  of  God ;  Christ  our  pass- 
over  is  sacrificed  for  us."  He  says  of  himself:  "  I  am  the  way, 
and  the  truth,  and  the  life.  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 
I  am  the  door  of  the  sheep.  I  am  the  good  shepherd.  I  am  the 
bread  of  life  . . .  which  came  down  from  heaven.  I  am  the  Al- 
pha and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end"  John  the  Baptist  says 
of  himself:  "  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness." 
Paul  says  of  himself  and  his  fellow  Christians :  "  We  are  the 
circumcision;  We  many  are  one  body;  We  are  a  sweet  savour 
to  God ;  We  are  the  children  of  the  promise ;  We  are  members 
one  of  another ;  We  are  members  of  Uie  body  of  Christ ;  We  are 
one  body  in  Christ ;  We  are  the  children  of  God;  We  are  of  the 
truth ;  We  are  of  God ;  We  are  Abraham's  seed ;  We  are  the 
house  of  God." 

Christ  says  of  Peter :  "  Thou  art  a  rock,  and  on  this  rock  will  I 
build  my  church."  He  says  of  his  disciples :  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth — ^the  hght  of  the  world — a  city  set  on  a  hill."  Clirist 
says  of  the  Jews :  "  Ye  are  of  your  father,  the  devil."  The  Bible 
says  of  magistrates :  "  Ye  are  gods."  Peter  says  to  his  hearers, 
(Acts  iii),  "  Ye  are  the  sons  of  the  prophets  and  of  the  covenant" 
Paul  says  of  the  Corinthians :  "  Ye  are  the  temple  of  God ;  Ye 
are  my  workmanship  in  the  Lord ;  Ye  are  the  seal  of  my  apostle- 
ship  ;"  of  the.  Thessalonians ;  "  Ye  are  my  glory  and  my  joy ; 
Ye  are  all  children  of  the  light" 

Did  any  man,  now,  of  common  sense,  ever  attempt  to  give  these 
and  the  like  declarations,  which  are  almost  without  number  in  both 
Testaments,  a  hteral  meaning  ?  For  example,  did  any  one  ever 
venture  to  maintain,  that  God  is  a  Uteral  rock,  a  Uteral  shield,  a 
literal  tower;  that  Christ  is  literally  a  lamb,  the  resurrection,  the 
door  of  the  sheep,  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven ;  that  his 
apostles  are  salt,  and  light,  and  a  city  on  a  hill ;  that  Christians 
are  a  temple,  that  they  are  a  seal,  that  they  were  begotten  by  the 
light  ?    No :  among  all  the  ravings  of  commentators  on  the  Bible, 
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none  have  ever  reached  such  an  eminence  of  folly  and  extrava- 
gance and  stnpidity,  as  such  an  exegesis  would  indicate.  I  think  • 
we  shall  see,  in  the  sequel,  that  to  interpret  literally  the  conse- 
crating words  of  the  eucharist»  deserves  to  be  ranked  under  the 
same  category  as  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  phrases  just  re- 
peated would  be. 

(3)  There  is  another  shade  of  meaning  to  the  verb  is,  which  is 
still  more  important  and  direct  to  our  purpose,  thnn  either  of  those 
already  brought  to  view.  It  is  this,  viz.  syniboUzes,  betokens,  repre- 
sents.  In  cases  where  any  sensible  object  is  described  as  being 
the  sign  or  token  or  symbol  of  some  tnith,  or  event,  or  fact,  and 
where  such  object  is  not  introduced  on  its  own  account,  but  merely 
as  afibrding  an  apparent  resemblance  or  similarity  to  some  par- 
ticular truth,  event,  or  fact,  which  the  speaker  or  writer  wishes  to 
illustrate,  the  verb  is  is  employed  in  the  sense  just  specified. 

Examples  of  this  natiue  are  to  be  found  in  abundance,  through- 
out the  Scriptures.  Thus  Joseph,  when  he  interprets  Pharaoh's 
dream,  says :  "  The  seven  kine  are  seven  years ;  and  the  seven 
good  ears  cure  seven  years ;  and  the  seven  thin  and  ill-favoured 
kine  are  seven  years ;  and  the  seven  empty  ears  blasted  with  the 
east  wind  are  seven  years  of  famine."  When  Jotham  proposed 
the  fable  of  the  trees  going  forth  in  quest  of  a  king,  and  seeking 
in  vain  for  one  that  would  reign  peaceably  over  them,  no  one  will 
contend  that  this  did  not  represent  the  men  of  Shechem  seeking 
to  make  Abimelech  their  king.  When  Nathan  propounded  to  Da- 
vid the  parable  of  the  poor  man  and  his  lamb,  robbed  by  the  rich 
one  in  order  to  save  his  own  property,  was  there  any  difficulty  in 
David's  understanding  the  prophet,  when  he  said,  at  the  close  of 
his  parable :  "  Thou  art  the  man  ?"  When  Isaiah  sung  his  song 
respecting  the  vineyard  that  brought  forth  wild  grapes,  was  there 
any  difficulty  in  understanding  him,  when  he  said :  "  The  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the  men  of 
Judah  his  pleasant  plant?"  When  this  prophet  named  his  newly 
bom  child  Maher-shalal-kash'baz  (haste  to  the  spoil — ^rush  to  the 
prey),  was  there  any  difficulty  in  his  proposing  this  as  a  symbol 
of  the  sudden  spoiling  and  wasting  of  Damascus  and  Samaria? 
When  he  speaks  of  "  leviathan,  that  coiled  serpent,  and  the  dragon 
that  is  in  the  sea,"  as  about  to  be  destroyed,  is  there  any  difficulty 
in  saying  that  this  symbolizes  or  betokens  the  king  of  Egypt  ? 
When  Jerelniah  is  commanded  to  go  and  hide  his  girdle  near  the 
Euphrates,  and  in  the  sequel  finds  it  marred,  does  any  one  feel 
that  there  is  difficulty  in  saying,  that  this  betokens  the  marring  of 
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the  pride  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  ?  When  the  same  prophet  sees 
the  vessel  of  clay  marred  in  the  jwtter's  hand,  does  not  that  day 
represent  the  house  of  rebellious  Israel  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  ? 
When  Ezekiel  pourtrays  upon  a  tile  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, was  not  that  picture  a  symbol  or  token  for  the  house  of  Is- 
rael ?  When  the  same  prophet  saw  the  vision  of  the  dry  Ixmes 
in  the  valley  and  the  resurrection  of  them,  was  there  any  enigma 
in  his  words,  when  he  said :  "  These  bones  are  the  whole  house 
of  Ismel  ?"  Did  they  not  understand  him  ^when  he  said :  "  Be- 
hold, O  my  people,  I  will  open  your  graves,  and  cause  you  to 
come  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Is- 
rael ?"  When  Daniel  interpreted  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
respecting  the  gigantic  image  compounded  of  various  metals,  did 
that  king  misapprehend  him  when  he  said :  "  Thou  art  the  head 
of  gold  ?"  Was  he  not  intelligible,  when  he  intimated  that  the 
second  empire  would  be  silver,  the  third  brass,  and  the  fourth  iron 
and  clay?  When  those  awful  words,  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Vphar- 
siuy  were  stamped  in  characters  of  celestial  radiance  on  the  waUs 
of  Belshazzar's  banqueting  hall,  were  they  not  an  intelligible 
symbol  of  his  destruction  ?  When  Daniel  saw  the  vision  of  the 
four  beasts  which  came  up  out  of  the  sea,  was  there  any  difficulty 
in  his  understanding  the  words  of  the  angel-interpreter,  when  he 
said  to  him :  "  These  great  beasts,  which  are  foiu,  are  four  king- 
doms— ^the  fourth  beast  shall  be  a  fourth  kingdom — ^the  ten  horns 
out  of  this  kingdom  are  ten  kings  that  shcdl  arise  ?  And  again,  in 
the  vision  of  the  ram  and  he-goal ;  "  The  ram  which  thou  sawest 
having  two  homs,  are  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia ;  the  rough 
goat  is  the  king  of  Grecia ;  the  great  horn  that  is  between  his 
eyes  is  the  first  king."  When  Zechariah  saw  spectral  horses  of 
different  colors  under  the  m^Ttle  tree,  was  there  any  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  report  which  they  are  said  to  make  to  the 
guardian-angel :  "  We  have  walked  to  and  fro  through  the  land, 
and  behold !  all  is  at  rest  ?"  And  was  it  not  equally  intelligible, 
when,  after  the  prophet  had  seen  seven  lamps,  and  two  olive-trees 
supplying  them  with  oil,  the  angel-interpreter  told  him :  "  These 
[olive-branches]  are  the  two  anointed  ones,  that  stand  by  the  Lord 
of  the  whole  earth." 

But  let  us  go  to  the  New  Testament  Instances  here  are  not 
less  frequent  Look  at  the  para^ble  of  the  sower.  *  The  seed  sown 
by  the  way  side,  is  he  that  heareth  the  word  and  speedily  hath  it 
taken  from  him  by  the  wicked  one ;  the  seed  sown  in  stony  places, 
is  he  that  heareth  the  word  and  speedily  losetli  it  by  reason  of  of- 
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fence ;  the  seed  among  thorns,  is  he  that  heareth  the  word,  and 
in  whom  it  is  speedily  choked  by  riches ;  the  good  seed  sown  in 
good  ground,  is  he  that  heareth  the  word,  and  miderstandeth  it, 
and  bringeth  forth  much  fruit*  So  in  the  parable  of  the  tares : 
<  The  field  is  the  world ;  the  good  seed  are  the  children  of  the 
kingdom ;  the  tares  are  the  children  of  the  wicked  one ;  the  ene- 
my that  sowed  them  is  the  devil ;  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the 
world ;  and  the  angels  are  the  reapers.'  Matt  xii.  When  the  Sa- 
viour addressed  <  the  parable  of  the  man  who  owned  a  vineyard, 
and  let  it,  and  went  into  a  far  country,  and  put  husbandmen  in  to 
till  it,  and  they  refused  to  render  him  any  rent-dues,  and  beat  his 
messengers,  and  killed  his  son,'  did  the  Jews  have  any  difficulty 
in  saying :  This  means  us  ?  Mark  xii.  When  Paul  says,  that  the 
rock  from  which  the  IsraeUtes  drank  the  flowing  water  in  the 
wilderness,  was  Christ,  did  the  Corinthians  understand  him  lite- 
rally ?  1  Cor.  X.  When  he  says,  that  the  two  sons  of  Abmham,  the 
one  of  a  free-woman  the  other  of  a  bond-maid,  were  the  two  cov- 
enants; is  he  to  be  literally  interpreted?  When  he  says,  that 
Abmham's  maid-servant,  Hagar,  is  mount  Sinai  in  Arabia,  did  the 
Galatians,  in  their  own  minds,  regard  the  woman  and  the  moun- 
tain as  identical  ?  And  John,  when  he  saw  the  seven  stars  in  the 
Saviour's  right  hand,  and  beheld  him  walking  in  the  midst  of  sev- 
en golden  candlesticks,  did  he  literally  interpret  the  words  of  the 
Saviour  when  he  said  to  him :  "  The  seven  stars  are  the  angels 
of  the  seven  churches ;  and  the  seven  candlesticks  which  thou 
sawest,  are-  the  seven  churches  ?"  Did^he  mistake  the  import  of 
the  angel-interpreter's  words,  who  conducted  him  into  the  wilder- 
ness, and  showed  him  a  huge  scarlet-coloured  beast,  with  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns,  and  a  woman  sitting  upon  the  beast,  gor- 
geously arrayed,  and  then  said :  "  The  seven  heads  are  the  seven 
mountains ; — and  they  are  seven  kings ;  and  the  ten  horns  are  ten 
kings ;  and  the  woman  whom  thou  sawest,  is  the  great  city  which 
reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth  ?"  Rev.  xvii. 

I  began  with  Grenesis,  and  have  ended  with  the  Apocalypse,  in 
making  selections  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  But  I  have  not 
cited  a  tithe  of  the  instances  that  may  be  found  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  bear  the  particular  stamp  in  question,  viz.  where  the  verb 
is  means  symbolizes^  betokens,  represents^  presents  a  similitude  of, 
and  the  like.  Did  ever  any  man  that  was  sane,  doubt  this  mean- 
ing in  any  of  the  passages  which  I  have  adduced  ?  I  think  not ; 
the  matter  appears  impossible.  The  very  supposition  involves  an 
absurdity,  and  would  betoken  a  wandering  of  the  intellect     So, 
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every  one  not  engaged  in  a  dispute  which  is  to  support  some  fa- 
vorite tenet,  would  spontaneously  decide. 

On  what  grounds  now  does  this  spontaneous  decision  of  every 
mind  rest  ?  On  a  very  plain  and  simple  ground,  I  would  answer. 
The  supposition,  in  all  these  and  the  like  cases,  of  a  literal  mean- 
ing involves  either  absurdity,  or  contradiction,  or  impossibility ;  it 
forces  upon  us  what  is  crude,  or  gross,  inept,  frigid,  irrelevant 
Now  if  we  suppose  that  the  scriptural  writers  were  sane  and  not 
mad-men,  we  cannot  possibly  suppose  them  to  have  written  such 
passages  as  I  have  cited,  with  an  intention  that  they  should  be 
literally  interpreted.  Of  course  we  give — ^for  we  must  give — ^to 
all  such  passages  a  tropical  sense.  There  is  no  other  principle  but 
this,  by  which  a  tropical  sense  can  ever  be  determined. 

The  simple  question  now  before  us  therefore  is :  Whether  the 
consecrating  words  of  the  eucharist  stand  on  the  same  basis,  and 
must  be  interpreted  by  a  reference  to  the  same  principles  of  exe- 
gesis? 

If  now  it  can  be  shown,  that  any  other  than  a  tropical  interpre- 
tation would  involve  absurdities,  impossibilities,  or  incongruities, 
this  makes  a  final  settlement  of  the  question.  There  is  no  appeal 
from  such  a  court  It  is  the  highest  tribunal  short  of  that  which 
belongs  to  Omniscience. 

One  thing  at  least  has  now  been  done.  It  has  been  shown, 
that  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  full  of  expressions, 
whose  form  resembles  that  which  is  now  in  question.  This  is, 
such  a  thing  is  such  an  one,  is  said  times  without  number,  where 
no  reasonable  person  ever  thought  it  possible  to  give  a  hteral  in- 
terpretation. Analogy,  then,  proves  nothing  in  favour  of  the  exe- 
gesis defended  by  transubstantiation  or  by  consubstantiatioiL  It 
goes  altogether  against  it  The  most  irrefragable  reasons  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  produced  for  the  literal  interpretation,  as  it  regards 
the  case  in  question,  if  such  interpretation  is  to  be  given.  That 
such  reasons  exist,  however,  never  has  been  satisfactorily  shown ; 
may  I  not  add,  never  can  be  shown  ? 

Thus  have  I  examined  the  meaning  of  all  the  important  words 
employed  in  the  consecration  of  the  eucharist  Neither  the  word 
body  nor  hlood  can  apply  to  the  Saviour  in  a  Uteral  sense,  in  the 
state  in  which  he  now  is  and  since  his  glorification.  The  cases  in 
which  the  verb  is  means  represents,  symbolizes,  designates,  and  the 
hke,  are  almost  without  number  in  the  Scriptures,  and  are  alto- 
gether incontrovertible.  No  necessity  lies  upon  us,  then,  of  giv- 
ing to  the  word  is,  in  the  eucharistic  formula,  a  Uteral  sense. 
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Analogy  everywhere  in  the  Scriptures,  in  favour  of  a  tropical 
sense  of  the  word,  is  met  with  by  every  reader.  But  still,  it  is  in 
all  cases  a  sound  principle  of  interpretation,  not  to  depart  from  the 
literal  sense  of  any  word,  unless  there  is  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
son. Is  there  then  such  reason  in  the  present  case  ?  This  intro- 
duces us  to  the  consideration  of  the  grounds,  on  which  the  tropical 
signification  of  the  verb  is  rests,  as  employed  in  the  consecrating 
words  of  the  euchaiist 

♦  10.  Special  Reasons  why  the  literal  interpretation  op 
Christ's  words  at  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament  is 
impossible. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  principally  engaged  in  removing  the 
obstacles,  which  are  in  the  way  of  rightly  deciding  the  exegetical 
question  respecting  the  true  and  real  meaning  of  the  consecra- 
ting words  of  the  eucharist.  First  of  all,  we  have  seen  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Christian  fathers  is  not  obligatory  upon  us.  Next, 
we  have  seen  that  even  if  it  were  obligatory,  no  certain  stan- 
dard of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  matter  before  us  was  erected,  or 
even  professed  to  be  set  up,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century ;  so  that  we  can  find  no  adequate  and  satisfactory  gui- 
dance among  the  early  fathers.  Our  next  object  was,  to  inquire 
whether  the  Scriptures  do  not  every  where  abound  in  tropical 
language ;  and  if  they  do,  whether  analogy  would  not  favour  the 
tropical  interpretation  of  our  text  We  have  seen,  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry,  that  the  Scripture  abounds  more  in  such  language, 
than  almost  any  other  book  with  which  we  are  conversant ;  and 
thus,  all  difficulties  on  the  score  of  analogy  are  removed.  Our 
next  object  was,  to  examine  the  question  whether  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  natiure  of  the  language  or  diction  of  our  text,  which 
demands  that  it  should  be  exempted  from  a  tropical  interpreta- 
tion. It' has,  as  I  trust,  been  shewn  by  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
examples,  that  the  instances  of  a  tropical  sense,  where  the  form 
of  the  diction  is  Uke  that  of  our  text,  are  almost  beyond  enumer- 
ation in  the  Scriptures,  and  occur  in  almost  every  part  of  them. 
On  none  of  these  grounds,  then,  can  the  advocates  of  a  Hteral 
sense  establish  their  opinion.  The  argument  seems  to  be  plain- 
ly against  them  on  all  these  points,  so  far  as  they  go.  At  all 
events,  it  does  not  in  any  measure  speak  in  their  favour. 

We  come  now  to  the  more  direct  and  positive  part  of  our  sub- 
ject   There  are  unanswerable  arguments  against  a  literal 
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EXEGESIS.    My  present  object  is  briefly  and  succinctly  to  devel- 
ope  the  truth  of  this  position. 

I.  My  first  remark  is,  that  several  considerations  serve  to  show, 
that  the  literal  sense  of  the  consecradng  sacramental  words  is  very 

IMPROBABLE. 

( 1  )*  The  idea  of  eating  flesh  and  blood,  above  all,  of  eating  hu- 
man flesh  and  blood  commingled,  or  of  eating  blood  at  all,  was 
and  is  abhorrent  both  to  the  old  and  new  Dispensation. 

Immediately  after  the  flood,  God  said  to  Noah :  "  Flesh  with 
the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat,"  Gen. 
9 :  4.  Such  was  the  patriarchal  precept ;  and  such  the  usage  of 
the  pious,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  Through- 
out all  the  Scriptures  the  idea  reigns,  that  the  blood  of  animal 
beings  is  the  Ufe  of  them,  i.  e.  it  is  the  element  with  which  the 
animal  life  is  peculiarly  and  insepambly  connected.  This  is  true 
in  point  of  fact ;  and  to  the  feelings  of  a  Hebrew,  this  was  true 
in  the  highest  sense  which  he  could  entertain  for  any  truth  of 
such  a  nature. 

When  we  come  down  to  the  Levitical  law,  there  the  eating  of 
hlood  is  universally  and  at  all  times  prohibited.  "  It  shaU  be  a 
perpetual  statute  for  your  generajtions  .  . .  not  to  eat  blood,"  says 
Mose9 ;  Lev.  3:17.  Again :  '*  Ye  shall  eat  no  manner  of  blood 
.  . .  Whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  eateth  any  manner  of  blood, 
even  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off'  from  his  people,"  Lev.  7 :  26,  27. 
"  I  will  set  my  face  against  that  soul  which  eateth  blood,  and 
will  cut  him  ofi^  from  among  his  people,  for  the  life  of  the  flesh  is 
the  blood ;  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar,  to  make  an 
fttonement  for  your  souls ;  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an 
atonement  for  the  soul,"  Lev.  17 :  10,  11. 

Here  then  are  two  reasons  for  not  eating  blood ;  the  first,  that  it 
is  the  animal  life ;  the  second,  that  it  is  to  be  set  apart  for  mak- 
ing atonement.  The  blood  ^vas  sacred,  because  it  appertained  to 
the  altar  of  God,  and  was  to  be  poured  out  and  sprinkled  there ; 
and  it  was  not  lawful,  therefore,  for  any  man  to  devour  that  which 
was  sacred  to  God. 

Now  the  blood  of  Jesus  made  the  great  and  real  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  the  world.  Is  it  probable,  then,  that  this  was  to  be 
eaten  and  drunk,  and  thus  profaned  more  than  the  blood  of  even 
animal  victims  was  allowed  to  be  ? 

Through  all  the  Old  Testament  the  same  spirit  reigns.  Every 
where  an  abhorrence  of  eating  blood  is  inculcated ;  even  the 
blood  of  common  animals.     How  much  more  is  the  shedding  or 
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eating  of  fauman  blood  forbidden !  The  man  who  purposely  sheds ' 
another^ s  blood,  is  to  repay  the  debt  which  he  owes  to  justice,  by 
his  own  blood.  "  Life  for  life,  blood  for  blood."  The  consumma- 
tion of  all  iniquity  among  the  Jews  was,  the  crime  of  offering  up 
children  to  Moloch.  It  is  not  possible  to  take  higher  ground 
against  the  destruction  of  human  life,  than  the  Jewish  legislator 
did.  The  idea  of  feeding  on  human  flesh  and  blood,  was  one  of 
the  last,  the  most  dreadful,  the  most  shocking,  that  could  possibly 
enter  a  Jewish  mind.  (Ck)mp.  Deut  12:  16,  23.  15:  23.  1  Sam. 
14 :  32  seq.  Ezek.  30 :  25  seq.) 

Was  this  carried  over  to  New  Testament  times?  It  was. 
Even  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  abolition  of  all  precepts 
merely  ritual  and  Levitical,  we  find  a  united  council  of  apostles 
and  elders  at  Jerusalem,  advising  their  Christian  brethren  to  ab- 
stain not  only  from  things  offered  to  idols,  and  the  pollution  which 
commonly  was  associated  with  this,  but  from  things  strangled  and 
from  hbodl'  Acts  15 :  20.  From  things  strangled — because  the 
blood  was  still  in  them.  AU  this,  moreover,  when  Christianity 
knows  no  distinction  of  meats  clean  and  unclean ;  all  this,  when' 
Christianity  teaches,  that  '  not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth 
defileth  a  man,  but  that  which  cometh  out  of  his  mouth  defileth 
him.'  (Comp.  Acts  15:  28.  22:  5.) 

(2)  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  apostles  ever  regarded  their 
Master  as  having  taught  them  really  and  actually  to  eat  his  own 
flesh  and  drink  his  own  blood?  And  taught  them  to  do  this,  not 
once  only,  when  he  was  with  them,  but  down  to  the  time  when  he 
should  come  to  judge  the  world  ?  Had  they  understood  him  in 
this  way,  how  could  they  have  refrained  from  the  highest  de- 
gree of  astonishment  and  horror  ?  Not  only  as  Jews  would  they 
have  shuddered  to  their  inmost  soul,  but  as  the  friends  and  confi- 
dants of  the  Saviour,  their  astonishment  would  have  been  irre- 
pressible, their  horror  beyond  expression. 

I  see  them  gathering,  with  mournful  faces,  around  the  passover- 
table.  Jesus  has  told  them  that  he  is  to  be  betrayed,  condemned, 
crucified,  and  afterwards  that  he  should  leave  them,  and  by  his 
personal  presence  be  with  them  no  more.  I  hear  him  endeavour- 
ing to  assuage  their  bitter  grief  on  account  of  these  tidings,  and  ' 
saying  to  them :  "  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled ;  trust  in  God, 
and  trust  in  me."  When  Peter  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  die 
with  his  Master,  rather  than  be  separated  from  him,  they  all 
joined  with  him  in  the  expression  of  the  same  feeling.  Was  this 
a  time  to  make  the  proposal  that  they  should  actually  eat  his 
22* 
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broken  body  and  drink  his  blood  ?  Cannibals  there  were  in  those 
days,  no  doubt,  who  ate  up  prisoners  of  war,  and  sometimes  fed 
on  human  sacrifices.  But  among  the  Jews,  who  ever  heard  of 
such  a  thing  ?  It  is  the  part  of  a  savage  and  blood-thirsty  enemy 
only,  and  he  must  belong  to  the  most  ignorant  and  uncultivated  of 
the  human  race,  to  eat  human  flesh  and  drink  human  blood.  But 
the  proposal  to  do  this  in  respect  to  a  venerated,  adored,  and  su- 
premely beloved  friend — ^who  ever  heard  of  the  like  ? 

It  was  not  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  some  traces  of 
the  apostles'  astonishment  should  not  be  apparent,  in  their  de- 
meaner  and  in  their  words,  in  case  they  understood  the  consecrat- 
ing words  of  Jesus  Hteralk/,  at  the  eucharist?  One  cannot  even 
imagine,  that  they  would  not  have  been  overwhelmed  with  aston- 
ishment and  honor.  And  yet,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  all  this,  in  the 
histories  of  the  sacrament  Everything  went  on  in  the  most  quiet 
and  orderly  manner.  When  Jesus  had  spoken  of  his  sufierings 
and  death,  on  former  occasions,  the  disciples  had  been  mute  with 
wonder  and  unbelief  And  even  when  he  spoke  so  plainly  that 
his  words  could  no  longer  be  to  them  a  matter  of  doubt,  the 
disciples  exclaim :  '  That  be  far  from  thee.  Lord !'  But  now-— 
when  he  proposes  that  they  should  even  eat  and  drink  his  very 
body  and  blood,  not  a  word  of  wonder,  of  astonishment,  or  even  of 
doubt ! 

Is  not  all  this  absolutely  incredible,  on  the  ground  that  Jesus 
meant  to  be,  and  was,  literally  understood  ?  So,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  every  man  on  earth,  who  is  not  a  partizan  in  dispute, 
would  spontaneously  decide. 

Ck)nsiderations  such  as  these  seem  to  render  it  in  a  high  de- 
gree improbable,  that  the  apostles  understood  Jesus  as  giving  them 
a  literal  precept,  at  the  sacramental  table.  Would  Paul,  v^ould 
John,  would  Peter,  have  omitted  to  proffer  some  exposition  of  such 
an  unheard  of  and  (to  a  Jew)  unimaginable  thing,  as  regularly 
feasting  on  human  flesh  and  blood  ?  And  even  on  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  their  own  Lord  and  Master  ?  This  would  surely  be  a 
new,  a  most  extraordinary  way  of  manifesting  love  and  respect 
for  him.  From  the  foundation  of  the  world  down  to  that  hour, 
when  was  the  like  ever  spoken  of,  or  even  imagined? 

So  much  for  the  probabilities  of  this  matter.     Now  then,  let  us, 

IL  Consider  the  possibilities  of  feeding  on  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus, 

We  will  go  back  to  the  original  institution  of  th6  Lord's  Supper. 
"  This  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for  you;  eat  ye  aUof  it   This 
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is  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you ;  drink  ye  all  of  it"  What 
now  is  this?  Here  is  his  bodi/t  first  of  all,  i.  e.  the  whole  of  his 
frame  with  all  its  parts  indudL^ig  the  blood.  This  is  presented  to 
them  as  broken,  and  they,  L  e.  each  one  of  them,  is  to  eat  his 
broken  body.  But  how  is  this  possible,  in  the  literal  sense  ?  The 
body  of  Jesus  was  not  then  broken.  Jesus  was  then  sitting  before 
them,  clothed,  sound,  unmaimed.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  ta- 
ble ;  it  was  the  outer  as  well  as  the  inner  man,  which  presided  on 
that  occasion.  To  say  that  the  disciples  ate  his  broken  body,  be- 
fore it  was  broken,  is  to  affirm  that  a  thing  can  be  and  not  be  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  It  is  to  affirm  that  a  body  which  is  whole 
and  sound,  is  at  the  same  time  maimed  and  broken.  It  is  to  say, 
that  a  living  Jesus,  in  health  and  strength,  is  at  the  same  moment 
Jesus  dead  and  cut  in  pieces.  And  this  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  downright  contradiction — ft  palpable  absurdity. 

I  might  speak,  too,  of  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  each  of 
the  apostles  devoured  a  whole  human  body,  or  that  all  of  them  did 
or  could  devour  such  a  body,  at  a  single  meal,  when  they  had  al- 
ready taken  their  paschal  meal.  To  make  this  possible,  either 
the  body  must  no  longer  be  body,  or  the  physical  capacities  of  the 
disciples  must  no  longer  be  human.  In  either  of  these  cases,  the 
Sterol  meaning  of  the  command  of  Jesus  falls  to  the  ground. 

So  is  it  also  with  Jesus'  blood.  The  cup,  he  says,  is  "  his 
blood,  fvhich  is  shed  for  the  disciples."  Yet  his  blood  was  then  in 
its  full  natural  and  healthy  course,  running  at  that  instant  in  his 
veins,  and  as  yet  unharmed.  How  then  could  they  drink  the 
blood  that  was  shed  ?  Besides ;  as  they  had  already  eaten  his  body, 
they  had  of  course  eaten  his  blood ;  for  the  body  surely  includes 
this.  Why  repeat  this  awful  rite  ?  How  could  the  blood  be  drunk 
again,  which  had  already  been  swallowed?  How  could  shed 
blood  be  drunk,  when  the  blood  was  not  shed  ?  The  thing  is  im- 
possible. To  affirm  it,  is  therefore  an  absurdity.  And  if,  in  order 
to  avoid  this,  any  one  should  begin,  as  is  usual,  to  talk  about  the 
mysterious  and  the  inesq}Hcable,  and  the  duty  of  implicit  faith  in 
what  Christ  has  said,  even  although  it  contradicts  the  senses  and 
reason ; — ^this  is  only  because  he  feels  the  force  of  the  pressure, 
and  knows  not  how  else  to  escape  from  it  Where  does  he  get 
his  authority  for  the  mysterious,  and  imintelligible,  and  miraculous, 
in  this  simple  rite  ?  Not  in  the  New  Testament  itself  Paul  has 
not  given  us  anything  of  this,  in  his  account  of  the  sacrament 
(1  Cor.  xi.)  Such  an  advocate  of  the  literal  sense,  then,  evi- 
dently says  this,  because  he  does  not  know  what  else  to  say. 
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I  know  one  may  here  urge  an  implicit  faith ;  and  he  may  re- 
proach all,  who  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  views  in  relation  to 
this  matter,  with  unbelief.  But  I  say  once  more :  Faith  is  heUev- 
ing  ivhat  God  has  revealed;  not  what  he  has  9Wt  revealed.  Now 
what  God  has  revealed,  is  the  meaning  of  the  scriptural  declara- 
tions, the  purport,  the  sentiment ;  not  Uie  mere  form  of  the  words, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  husk  around  the  proper  fruit  It 
is  no  more  true  faith  in  me,  to  beheve  that  the  words,  This  is  tnty 
body,  mean,  that  a  piece  of  bread  is  hterally  Jesus'  broken  body, 
than  it  is  true  faith  to  beheve  that  the  declaration,  God  is  a  rock, 
means  that  the  ever  hving  God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  is  hterally  a  rock. 
The  one  is  as  great  an  absurdity  as  the  other ;  and  God  has  nei- 
ther revealed  absurdities,  nor  required  us  to  beheve  them. 

I  am  aware,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  that  the  advocate  foor  a 
hteral  sense  will  here  ask,  with  a  countenance  full  of  reproof: 
*  What,  are  we  not  to  beheve  God*s  unerring  word,  rather  than 
the  testimony  of  our  erring  reason  and  senses  ?'  But  you,  I  would 
reply  to  him,  make  no  advances  by  this  question.  You  do  not  be- 
heve, that  God  is  really  a  rock,  or  a  shield,  or  a  buckler,  or  a  high 
tower,  or  that  he  hs^  eagles'  wings  and  feathers.  Why  not? 
The  Bible  asserts  all  this.  The  testimony  of  your  reason  and 
senses,  you  say,  has  nothing  to  do  with  settings  aside  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Bible.  Get  down  then  upon  your  knees,  and  confess 
before  heaven  and  earth  that  you  are  guilty  of  infidehty,  because 
you  do  not  believe  that  the  everiasting  God  is  hterally  each  and 
every  one  of  the  substances  just  named.  But  nof ;  you  toss  your 
head  with  disdain,  and  ask  me  whether  I  can  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose, that  the  Bible  asserts  an  absurdity  and  a  contradiction,  and 
whether  you  are  really  called  upon  to  beheve  such  a  thing  as  that. 
Very  well ;  out  of  tliine  own  mouth,  then,  thou  must  be  judged. 
I  aver,  now,  in  presence  of  all  that  is  called  reason  among  men, 
that  the  behef,  that  a  broken  piece  of  bread  which  visibly  and 
palpably  retains  all  its  quahties  as  such  is  still  a  true  human  body 
of  flesh  and  blopd,  is  just  as  palpable  an  absurdity  as  those  which, 
you  at  once  refuse  to  beheve.  If  you  appeal  to  the  miraculous,  (as 
doubtless  you  will),  I  say,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  a  true  mira- 
cle always  appeals  to  the  senses  and  to  reason  for  confirmation. 
You  evidently  turn  away  from  both  of  these,  in  the  present  case, 
because  both  of  them  are  against  you.  A  miracle,  moreover,  can 
never  be  an  vrnpossiinlity.  But  the  case  before  us  shows,  that  an 
impossibihty  must  be  assumed  in  order  to  make  the  matter  out. 
This  becomes  still  more  plain,  when  we  consider, 
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ni.  That  one  concrete,  specific  thing  or  object  cannot,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  be  another  and  different  concrete  and  speci&c 
thing  or  object 

A  man,  for  example,  may  be  a  father,  a  magistrate,  a  mihtary 
commander,  a  senator,  and  the  like ;  or  he  may  be  amiable,  gentle, 
intelligent,  learned,  benevolent,  or  the  reverse ;  and  yet  be  one 
and  the  same  man.  But  all  these  are  mere  qualities  or  attributes 
of  the  substance  or  person  man.  And  so  there  may  be  a  bound- 
less variety  of  attributes  belonging  to  any  particular  substance, 
while  the  substance  remains  the  same.  Yet  a  man  cannot  be  a 
tree  or  a  stone,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  a  man.  A  body  can- 
not of  itself  be  spirit,  so  long  as  it  is  body.  And  the  simple  intel- 
ligible reason  in  all  these  cases  is,  that  we  are  unable,  in  any  pos- 
sible manner,  to  comprehend  how  a  thing  can  be,  and  yet  not  be, 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  If  a  man  is  a  Imman  being,  he  is  not  a 
tree;  and  if  he  becomes  a  tree,  he  is  no  longer  a  human  being. 

I  cannot  prove  all  this,  now,  as  I  readily  concede,  by  any  series 
of  argument  The  reason  is,  that  the  truth  which  it  contains  is 
plainer  and  higher  than  that  which  is  established  by  argument. 
Demonstration  id  quite  below  it,  and  is  employed  only  to  estab- 
lish secondary  truths.  But  such  truths  as  I  have  just  repeated,  be- 
long to  the  very  elements  of  a  rational  soul.  The  elementary 
principles  of  rationality  decide  them  all ;  and  the  proof  of  this 
is  the  fact,  that  no  man  can  doubt  them,  if  he  make  ever  so  stren- 
uous efibrts  to  do  so. 

One  thing  or  substance,  then,  cannot  be  another  thing  or  sub- 
stance, at  the  same  time ;  and  this,  because  it  is  impossible  that  a 
thing  should  be,  and  not  be,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  at  the  same  time  bread  and  wine ;  and  bread  and  wine  as 
such  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  And  if  you  endeavour  to  avoid  the  force  of  this,  as  you 
probably  will,  by  saying  that  traa%substa;ntiaiion  only  maintains  that 
the  bread  and  wine  go  over  into  and  become  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ ;  this  will  not  satisfy  a  sober  inquirer.  All  the  attributes 
of  bread  and  wine  still  remain  ailer  consecration ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  that  the  substances  themselves  should  not  still 
remaiiL  If  you  take  your  refuge  in  consubstaTUiation,  and  say,  that 
you  do  not  suppose  any  change  of  the  elements  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  but  you  merely  maintain  that  Christ's  body  and  blood  are  in, 
with,  and  under  them ;  then  you  are  called  upon  for  evidence  of 
this.    All  the  senses  decide  against  it    All  the  phenomena  of 
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bread  and  wine  decide  against  it  A  human  body,  as  such,  can- 
not be  cooped  up  in  these  elements.  If  you  say  that  it  is  actually 
there ;  then  you  merely  say,  that  it  is  no  longer  a  human  body. 
Of  course  you  give  up,  at  last,  the  literal  sense  of  the  sacramental 
words.  If  now  you  next  begin  to  appeal  to  the  miraculouSy  tliis 
appeal  has  already  been  examined. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  one  thing  or  substance  cannot  at  the  same 
time  be  another  thing  or  substance ;  a  human  body  and  human  blood 
cannot,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  body  and  blood,  be  bread 
and  wine ;  and  so  vice  versd,  A  human  body  and  blood,  as  such, 
cannot  be  present  in,  with,  and  under  any  substance,  and  yet  not 
be  perceptible  to  our  senses.  It  is  a  downright  impossibihty.  To 
beheve  this  is  noi  faith,  but  superstition ;  it  is  not  to  give  credit  to 
the  declarations  of  the  sacred  writers,  but  to  the  inventions  and 
conceits  of  men.  Luther  himself,  during  the  first  seven  years  af- 
ter the  Reformation  had  commenced,  did  not  maintain  the  doc- 
trine of  consubstantiation.  It  was  only  his  disputes  with  Carl- 
stadt  and  Zuingle  which  brought  him  at  last  to  this  position. 
When  he  had  become  angry  with  some  of  the  extravagancies  and 
biting  sarcasms  of  Carlstadt,  he  exclaimed,  in  one  of  his  contro- 
versial writings :  "  I  hereby  testify  and  acknowledge  before  God 
and  all  the  worid,  that  I  do  not  hold  with  the  sacramentarian  en- 
thusiasts, [meaning  his  opponents,]  nor  ever  have  held  with  them, 
nor  ever  shall  hold  with  them ;  so  help  me  God!"  (Das  diese 
Worte  noch  feststehen,  A.  D.  1627.  See  Stud,  und  Krit  1843. 
p.  317.)  In  saying,  that  he  never  had  held  with  them,  he  must 
have  pacified  his  conscience  by  some  hair-sphtting  discriminations. 
Luther  evidently  found  it  easier  to  put  down  his  opponents  by 
appeal  to  oath,  than  by  appeal  to  argument 

IV.  There  is  yet  another  consideration,  which  goes  to  show  the 
impossibility  of  the  real  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
mental elements.  It  is  this,  viz.,  that  his  real  human  body  and 
blood  have  now  no  actual  existence,  and  have  not  had  any  for 
more  than  1800  years. 

The  proof  is  short,  but  irresistible.  Paul  says,  that  *' flesh  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;  that  corruption  cannot 
inherit  incomiption ;"  that  a  human  body  is  sown  a  natural  body, 
and  raised  a  spiritual  one."  1  Cor.  15:  50,  44).  Jesus  declares  to 
his  disciples,  that  at  the  resurrection  "  they  shall  be  made  like  the 
angels ;"  and  therefore  they  shall  then  be  no  more  capable  of 
fleslily  or  carnal  desires,  Mkrk  12 :  25.  The  nature  of  the  heav- 
enly world  speaks  for  this,  in  language  too  plain  to  be  misun- 
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derstood.  All  there  is  permanent,  unchangeable,  imperishable. 
A  real  material  human  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  therefore,  cannot 
by  any  possibihty  be  in  existence  there. 

Now  Jesus  is  there.  He  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
He  reigns  over  the  Universe,  and  is  everyi^here  present  in  it 
Yet  not  in  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  in  a  fflorified  body.  Nor 
is  his  body  of  flesh  and  blood  in  the  tomb,  where  it  was  once 
laid.  "  He  is  not  there,  but  has  risen  from  the  dead."  More  than 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  Jesus's  body  became  a  spiritual  one. 
His  natural  body  has  existed  nowhere  since  that  period.  How 
then  can  it  be  eaten  and  drunk?  How  can  we  eat  and  drink  a 
nonentity?  It  is  an  impossibility.  And  if  you  say,  as  some  do, 
that  it  is  the  glorified  body  of  Jesus  which  the  communicant  eats 
and  drinks,  I  ask  then,  how  can  natuml  and  physical  organs  mas- 
ticate and  swallow  down  a  glorified  spiritual  body  ?  The  Luthe- 
ran cries  out,  I  am  aware,  that  he  does  not  maintain  a  Oapemai* 
tic  eating  or  manducation.  I  hear  the  assertion ;  but  still  I  ask : 
How  can  yoiur  physical  organs,  as  such,  perform  an  ofiice  difler- 
ent  from  that  which  belonged  to  the  same  organs  of  men  in  the 
town  of  Capernaum  ?  To  talk  of  physical  organs  devouring  spir- 
itual  substances — ^what  is  this  but  to  do  violence  to  reason  and 
common  sense  ?  You  may  think  that  such  a  covering  will  hide 
the  deformities  of  the  case ;  but  the  bed  is  evidently  too  strain 
for  a  man  to  tumhimself  thereon,  and  the  covering  narrower  tha)i 
that  a  man  can  wrap  himself  therein.  It  is  a  mere  evasion  to 
which  you  are  forced,  by  the  desperate  cause  which  you  have 
undertaken  to  patronize. 

V.  If  the  real  presence  in  the  elements  of  the  eucharist  is  to  be 
maintained,  then  Christ's  human  body  and  blood  must  be  ubiqui- 
tous, i.  e.  be  everywhere  and  at  the  same  time. 

The  matter  needs  only  a  brief  illustration.  The  sacrament  of 
the  Supper  may  be  in  actual  celebration  at  the  same  moment,  on 
different  sides  of  our  globe.  We  may,  without  any  violence,  and 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  suppose  it  to  be  celebrated  at  the  same 
time,  all  over  the  earth,  wherever  human  beings  are  found.  Now 
according  to  the  doctrine  in  question,  Christ's  human  body  and 
blood  must  be  present  in  all  these  places ;  and  what  is  more,  each 
individual  communicant  masticates  and  swallows  the  whole. 
The  material  body  and  blood  of  Jesus,  then,  must  not  only  be 
ubiquitous,  but  be  indefinitely  multiplied  at  one  and  the  same 
time.     But  this  is  plainly  an  impossibihty  and  an  absurdity. 

If  you  deny,  that  there  is  any  such  actual  bodily  presence,  then 
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you  give  up  your  favourite  Utercd  interpretation.  If  you  affirm  it, 
then  you  fall  into  the  predicament  just  mentioned.  Either  hom 
of  the  dilemma  is  fatal  to  the  interpretation  in  question. 

HI.  What  spiritual  Advantage  can  be  reasonably  expected 

FROM  THE  BODILY    PRESENCE   OP    ChRIST  IN  THE    ELEMENTS  OF 

THE  Eucharist  ? 

The  improbability  and  impossibility  of  the  real  physical  pres- 
ence of  Jesus's  body  and  blood  in  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  eu- 
charist,  have  been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  section.  We  may 
now  pass  on  to  contemplate  our  subject  in  another  and  somewhat 
different  hght  Supposing  the  doctrine  which  has  now  been  op- 
posed to  be  true ;  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  bread  and  wine  of 
the  eucharist  do  become  transmuted  into  the  actual  body  and 
blood  of  Christ;  or  supposing  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  in,  with,  and  under,  the  eucharistic  elements ;  admitting  for  the 
moment  all  or  any  part  of  this,  we  should  then  have  a  very  im- 
portant question  to  ask,  viz.  What  is  the  spiritual  advantage  or 
profit  which  may  he  ralionaUy  expected  from  such  a  presence  ? 

I  do  not  even  intimate  that  we  are  competent,  in  respect  to  ev- 
erything which  religion  may  require  us  to  believe,  in  all  cases  to 
show  the  actual  benefit  that  may  be  derived  from  what  is  taught 
or  required ;  or  rather,  to  show  in  wJiat  way  benefit  may  be  plainly 
derived.  Still,  there  is  a  general  analogy  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  relation  to  these  mattqrs.  The  very  nature,  moreover,  of 
a  religion  preeminently  spiritzeal,  helps  to  cast  hght  on  such  a 
subject 

When  Nicodemus  was  told,  that  a  man  must  be  ham  again  in 
order  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  asked  with  apparent  sur- 
prise, and  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he  thought  his  question 
would  be  a  confounding  one  :  "  How  can  a  man  be  bom  when  he 
is  old  ?  Can  he  enter  a  second  time  into  his  mother's  womb,  and 
be  bom  ?"  The  reply  of  Jesus  was  very  simple  and  instractive. 
It  assures  him  that  the  birth  in  question  was  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  was  not  a  natural  or  physical  occurrence. 
"  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  bom 
of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit." 

In  other  words,  a  change  in  a  man's  religious  character  is  not 
brought  about  by  mere  natural  and  physical  agents.  It  depends 
on  an  influence  entirely  different  fix)m  theirs.  That  must  be  a 
spiritual  cause  which  will  produce  spiritual  effects. 
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Oar  Saviour  here  speaks  of  the  ultimate  and  highest  agent  in 
the  regeneration  and  sanctification  of  men,  viz.  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Nothing  short  of  his  influence  will  produce  a  saving  change 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  But  the  question,  Whether  means  or  in- 
struments are  employed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  when  he  operates 
upon  the  hearts  of  men,  is  quite  another  matter.  It  is  however 
a  matter  so  plain,  that  but  a  few  moments*  attention  need  be 
bestowed  upon  it  ^ 

The  Gospel,  and  the  preachers  and  teachers  of  it,  are  the  means 
employed  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  church,  in  making  converts  to 
Christianity,  and  in  sanctifying  the  souls  of  men.  Now  both  of 
these  are  means,  i.  e.  real  and  proper  instruments  of  religious 
profit,  because,  and  merely  because,  they  exhibit  religious  truth, 
that  is,  place  it  before  the  minds  of  men  and  impress  it  upon  them. 

It  is  spiritual  tnUk,  which  ultimately  is  instrumental  in  con- 
verting and  sanctifying  men;  for  nothing  but  such  truth  is 
adapted  to  produce  such  impressions  as  may  be  really  salutary 
and  saving. 

Must  I  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  in  order  to  confirm  such  a  view 
of  the  subject?  Where  then  shall  I  begin  or  end?  Both  the  vol- 
umes of  Scripture  are  filled  with  testimonies  to  our  purpose. 
"  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the  testi- 
monies of  the  Lord  are  sure,  making  wise  the  simple."  (Ps.  19 : 7.) 
'*  Get  wisdom,  get  understanding ; .  .  .  forsake  her  not,  and  she 
shall  preserve  thee ;  love  her  and  she  shall  keep  thee.  Wisdom 
is  the  principal  thing ;  therefore  get  wisdom,  and  with  all  thine 
acquisitions  get  understanding."  (Prov.  4 : 5 — 7.)  By  wisdom  and 
understanding  here,  divine  truth  and  instruction  are  clearly  meant. 
The  word  of  God,  the  law  of  the  Lord,  is  everywhere,  among  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  regarded  as  the  all-important  in- 
strument of  reproof,  of  admouition,  of  comfort,  and  of  quickening. 
To  cite  passages  in  proof  of  this,  would  be  to  cite  a  large  portion 
of  the  prophetic  writings. 

Come  we  then  to  the  New  Testament,  where  we  find  by  way 
of  eminence  a  spiritual  rehgion,  and  the  task  of  illustration  be- 
comes very  easy.  Hear  the  Saviour,  in  his  last  prayer  for  his  dis- 
ciples :  "  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth ;  thy  word  is  truth." 
(John  17 :  17.)  "  Now  ye  are  clean  through  the  word  that  I  have 
spoken  unto  you."  (John  15:  3.)  To  the  same  purpose  Peter: 
"  Ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying  the  truth,  through  the 
Spirit . . .  Being  bom  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incor- 
mptible,  by  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  forever." 

Vol.  L  No.  2.  23 
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(1  Pet  1 :  22,  23.)  Such  is  the  testimony  of  James  also :  «  Of  his 
own  will  begat  he  us,  with  the  word  of  truth."  (James  1: 18.) 
And  what  says  Paul  ?  "  In  Christ  Jesus  have  I  begotten  you 
through  the  Gospel."  (1  Cor.  4 :  15.  •*  The  gospel  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation."  (Rom.  1: 16.)  "  The  preaching  of  the  cross 
is  to  them  that  perish  foolishness ;  but  unto  us  who  are  saved,  it 
is  the  power  of  God."  (1  Cor.  1:18.)  "I  declare  unto  you  the 
gospel ...  by  which  ye  are  saved."  (1  Cor.  15 :  2.) 

I  say  nothing  here  of  that  preaching,  which,  overlooking  and 
keeping  out  of  sight  the  numerous  declarations  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  these,  ventures  to  maintain,  that  no  influences  but  those 
which  come  immediate^  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  anything  to 
do  with  converting  or  sanctifying  men.  Who  then  gave  the  word 
of  truth  in  the  Scripture  ?  "All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God."  Did  the  Holy  Spirit,  then,  impart  the  truths  of  the  Bi- 
ble to  men  for  their  good,  and  yet  leave  these  imparted  truths  in 
such  a  defective  state  that  not  one  jot  of  eflicacy  is  to  be  attributed 
to  them  ?  Is  this  the  manner  in  which  he  is  wont  to  do  his  work  ? 
Verily  to  decry  this  work  of  the  Spirit  himself,  to  put  it  down  and 
to  represent  it  as  insignificant  or  altogether  inefficacious,  is  virtu* 
ally  to  treat  him  with  disrespect  and  dishonour. 

But  this  is  digression.  Let  us  return  to  our  immediate  object 
The  Bible  regards  divine  truth  as  the  necessary  instrumentality 
in  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  men.  It  is  to  the  soid,  in 
respect  to  its  spiritual  training  and  nourishment,  what  appropriate 
food  is  to  our  bodies.  It  is  indispensable.  All  religion  begins 
with  it,  and  is  supported  by  it.  It  is  a  truth,  that  there  is  a  God, 
and  that  he  is  the  moral  governor  of  the  world ;  and  without  a 
knowledge  and  behef  of  this  truth,  the  apostle  has  decided  (Heb. 
11: 6)  that  there  can  be  no  rational  religion.  Some  truth  must  al- 
ways be  the  object  of  belief  or  faith ;  and  faith  is  the  indispensa- 
ble condition  of  salvation.  All  our  religious  feehngs  must  have  an 
ultimate  reference  to,  and  be  excited  by,  the  knowledge  and  be- 
hef of  certain  truths.  In  a  word,  it  is  all  comprehended  in  the  one 
most  significant  declaration  of  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews :  "  Ye 
shall  know  the  truths  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  (John  8 : 
32.)  "  The  glorious  hberty  of  the  children  of  God,"  can  be  ac- 
quired and  enjoyed  only  by  means  of  gospel-truth. 

If  now  we  go,  for  a  moment,  to  all  the  providential  dealings  of 
God  with  men,  and  specially  consider  those  which  are  apparently 
instrumental  in  their  conviction,  conversion,  and  edification ;  we 
shall  find  that  all  this  good  was  done  by  impressing  on  their  minds 
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some  important  religious  truth.  If  we  make  inquiry  respecting 
the  similitudes,  the  symbols,  the  parables,  of  the  prophets  or  of 
Jesus  and  of  his  apostles,  we  find  the  simple  object  of  them  all  to  be 
the  impression  or  inculcation  of  some  religious  truth.  This  is  the 
proper  aliment  of  the  spiritual  man ;  and  all  expectation  of  being 
ijpiritually  renovated,  or  nourished,  without  divine  truth,  is  like 
the  expectation  of  receiving  bodily  nutriment  by  feeding  upon  the 
air.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Bible,  Old  Testament  or  New,  which 
holds  up  this  matter  in  a  light  that  differs  from  the  one  in  which 
I  have  now  placed  it 

"What  says  the  Psalmist  to  those,  who  expected  profit  and  ac- 
ceptance merely  on  the  ground  of  external  worship  ?  "  I  will  not 
reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices  and  burnt  offerings,  which  are  con- 
tinually before  me.  I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  stall,  nor  he- 
goats  out  of  thy  fold  .  . .  Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or  drink  the 
blood  of  goats  ?  .  .  .  Unto  the  wicked  God  saith :  What  hast  thou 
to  do  that  thou  shouldest  declare  my  statutes,  or  take  my  cove- 
nant in  thy  mouth  ?  . .  .  Whoso  offereth  praise,  glorifieth  me ;  and 
to  him  who  ordereth  his  conversation  aright,  will  I  show  the  sal- 
vation of  God."  (Ps.  50 :  8, 9, 13, 23.)  So  the  evangelical  prophet : 
"  When  ye  come  to  appear  before  me,  who  hath  required  this  at 
your  hand,  to  tread  my  courts  ?  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations ; 
incense  is  an  abomination  to  me ;  and  so  are  the  new  moons  and 
sabbath,  the  siunmoning  of  assemblies ;  I  cannot  away  with  ini- 
quity and  solemn  meeting.  Your  new  moons  and  your  appointed 
feasts  my  soiil  hateth ;  Uiey  are  a  trouble  to  me ;  I  am  weary  to 
bear  them. . . .  When  ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear.*' 
(Is.  1: 12 — 15.)  And  is  this  a  spirit  which  magnifies  externals, 
and  rites,  and  forms,  and  regards  them  as  constituting  an  all-im- 
portant and  indispensable  part  of  religion?  Is  this  the  language 
of  such  persons  as  consider  the  external  and  visible  and  the  phys- 
ical as  an  essential  part  of  true  religion,  or  who  regard  these  things 
as  in  themselves  either  making  men  pious,  or  keeping  them  so  ? 
A  man  must  close  up  the  avenues  to  his  understanding,  his  rea- 
son, and  his  conscience,  before  he  can  answer  these  questions  in 
the  affirmative. 

And  how  does  the  great  Teacher  of  Christianity  deal  with  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  were  scrupulous  and  exact  beyond  all/ 
measure  in  everything  that  pertained  to  externals,  while  they 
neglected  the  truths  which  all  the  rites  and  forms  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual  were  designed  to  teach  ?  We  know  well  what  awful  re- 
proof he  administered  to  them.  "  Ye  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hyp- 
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ocrites,  how  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell  T  What  said 
the  great  Teacher  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  who  was  all-intent 
npon  getting  a  word  from  him  in  favor  of  the  Samaritan  national 
temple  at  Gerizim  ?  "  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the 
true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth; 
far  the  FaZfier  seeketh  such  to  worsldp  hmi.     God  is  a  spirit  ;  and 

THEY   THAT   WORSHIP    HIM,   MUST    WORSHIP  HIM   IN    SPIRIT    AND    IN 

TRUTH."  (John  4:  23,  24.) 

How  can  we  now — ^in  the  face  of  all  this  and  many  hundred 
times  as  much  more  in  the  Bible  respecting  the  utter  inefficiency 
of  mere  externals — ^how  can  we  aver,  that  the  mere  eating  and 
drinking  of  the  proper  physical  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  is  spirit- 
ually saving  or  salutary  in  its  nature  ?  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost."  (Rom.  l4:  17.  "  Neither  if  we  eat,  are  we  the  better, 
neither  if  we  eat  not,  are  we  the  worse."  (1  Cor.  8:8.)  Even  as 
"  circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing,"  so  is  it 
with  the  mere  physical  eating  of  any  food  whatever.  Above  all, 
who  can  show  us,  that  to  feast  literally  on  human  flesh  and  blood 
is  the  high  road  to  salvation  ? 

No ;  even  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  real  bodily  pres- 
ence of  Jesus  in  the  elements  of  the  eucharist,  are  constrained  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Lord's  Supper  does  not  profit  unbelievers. 
So  then,  by  their  own  statement,  ^i^  is  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  spiritual  profit  But  faith  is  the  belief  of  something,  and 
not  the  eating  of  flesh  and  blood.  Fcuth  is  the  giving  of  credit  to 
divine  truth ;  and  it  fixes  of  course  upon  truth  as  its  proper  ali- 
ment A  faith  which  spiritually  profits  at  the  Lord's  table,  must 
then  be  a  faith  which  fixes  upon  and  receives  the  truths  there 
taught  But  what  is  there  taught,  must  be  that  which  is  there 
symbolized  or  betokened,  not  what  is  eaten  or  drunk.  Just  so  fieur 
as  faith  lays  hold  on  what  is  betokened,  so  far  this  may  profit  him 
who  exercises  the  faith.  Who  can  aver,  and  support  his  declara- 
tion, that  the  mere  physical  action  of  eating,  in  itself,  secures  par- 
don or  spiritual  profit  ?  It  did  not  even  under  the  ancient  dis- 
pensation, (as  we  have  already  seen,)  full  of  types  and  shadows 
and  rites  as  it  was ;  how  can  it  profit  then,  under  a  dispensation 
where  God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  demands  of  all  his  worshippers  that 
they  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ? 

Plain  and  incontrovertible,  on  the  score  of  reason  or  the  ground 
of  Scripture,  as  these  truths  appear  to  be,  yet  they  seem,  after  all, 
to  be  among  the  last  truths,  which  the  mass  of  men  are  disposed 
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really  and  heartily  to  believe.  In  every  age,  among  nominal 
Christians  and  among  the  heathen,  the  great  majority  of  men, 
who  have  manifested  any  interest  in  matters  of  religion,  have,  in 
one  way  and  another,  contrived  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  to 
make  an  external  disposition  of  it  Among  the  heathen,  it  has 
consisted  of  tortures  inflicted  upon  one's  self  or  upon  others,  sac- 
rifices of  hiunan  victims  or  of  animals,  a  great  variety  of  penances 
and  oblations,  genuflexions  and  prostrations  of  the  body,  multi- 
plied rites,  ceremonies,  and  outward  observances ;  all  showing  a 
belief,  or  at  least  a  hope,  that  the  Godhead  might  be  propitiated 
in  some  such  way  as  ofiended  men  are  rendered  placable.  Men 
can  see  only  the  external  demeanor,  and  are  obliged  to  recognize 
this  as  the  evidence  of  the  internal  state  or  condition  of  the  mind. 
Hence  the  heathen,  who  imagine  that  their  gods  are  hke  to  them- 
selves, dmw  the  conclusion,  that  external  service  and  the  offer- 
ing of  sacrifices  are  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  find  accept- 
ance. 

Christians  call  this  ignorance  and  superstition.  And  so  indeed 
it  is.  But  while  the  great  body  of  nominal  Christians  readily 
stigmatize  the  heathen  rites,  and  observances,  in  this  way,  yet  by 
far  the  kuger  portion  of  them  are  attached  to  rites,  observances, 
and  opinions,  that  have  the  same  basis  as  those  of  the  heathen. 
The  idea,  that  the  mere  external  performance  or  celebration  of 
any  rite  or  outward  usage  is  real  and  true  and  acceptable  wor- 
ship of  God,  or  that  the  due  ceremonial  observance  of  any  of 
these  things  will  secure  the  divine  favoiur  and  blessing,  is  noth- 
ing more,  at  bottom,  than  the  principle  so  common  among  the 
heathen.  All  religion,  even  that  which  is  true  and  spiritual,  de- 
mands, and  from  its  very  nature  must  demand,  some  external 
manifestations  or  developments  of  itself,  in  its  various  relations  to 
God  and  man.  But  in  the  case  of  tnle  rehgion,  these  develop- 
ments are  not  superstitiously  and  inseparably  connected  with 
this  particular  usage  or  that,  or  with  the  mere  hiode  of  any  usage. 

No  undue  importance  is  attached  to  mere  costume.  While 
true  piety  is  resCdy  to  admit,  that  decency  and  propriety  demand 
some  sort  of- costume,  the  particular  fashion  of  it,  or  even  the 
quality  of  the  ingredients  which  compose  merely  the  costume, 
is  never  a  matter  of  anxious  sohcitude.  True  piety  does  not 
abandon  taste,  nor  give  up  the  right  of  judging  that  one  mode  oi 
costume  is  more  graceful,  and  decorous,  and  becoming,  than  an- 
other; and  yet,  it  will  never  confound  the  person  with  the  dress, 
23* 
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nor  show  less  solicitude  for  the  man  and  for  his  welfare,  than  it 
does  for  the  fashion  and  quality  of  his  garments. 

The  advocates,  now,  of  rites  and  externals,  who  have  set  their 
hearts  strongly  upon  them,  have  been  and  are  always  prone  to 
attach  to  them  an  extravagant  view  of  their  importance.  Genu- 
flexions, bowing  in  this  direction  or  that,  prayers  regulated  by  the 
clock  or  by  the  number,  i.  e.  by  the  qucmtity,  wax  candles,  chrism 
or  anointing  with  consecrated  oil,  a  robe  of  sackcloth  and  a  girdle 
of  leather,  shorn  locks  and  cowls  of  revolting  material  and  form, 
bare  feet,  or  shoes  with  little  spikes  in  them,  processions  with 
banners  and  measured  chanting,  pilgrimages  to  one  place  or  an- 
other, hving  as  devotees  in  cloisters  and  convents,  keeping  mid- 
night vigib  and  exhausting  fasts— all  these,  and  a  multitude  more 
of  like  things,  have  been  invented  and  trusted  in  by  nominal 
Christians.  MverUed  did  I  say  ?  Not  exactly  so ;  nearly  every 
one  of  these  things  has  been  borrowed  from  the  heathen,  and  has 
merely  been  baptized  with  a  Christian  name ;  as  Conyers  Mid- 
dleton  has  unanswerably  shown,  in  his  little  book  on  this  subject 
T(ie  very  same  spirit,  which  leads  men  to  substitute  such  things 
for  true  religion,  and  to  trust  in  them  as  the  means  of  salvation, 
guides  them  when  they  come  to  a  decision,  that  baptism  with 
water  confers  the  germ  of  regeneration,  and  the  partaking  of  the 
actual  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  at  the  sacramental  table,  pro- 
cures the  pardon  of  sin  and  the  sanctification  of  the  heart  O 
how  much  easier  it  is,  to  perform  any  and  every  external  rite,  yea 
even  to  undergo  any  penance  or  bodily  suffering,  than  to  bring  to 
God  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken  heart  and  of  a  contrite  spirit !  This 
is  the  very  ground  and  basis  of  all  the  false  and  delusive  reason- 
ing, in  respect  to  externals.     *  Baptism,'  it  is  said  very  confidently, 

•  is  a  holy  and  awful  rite  ;*  and  so  much  is  true.     But  what  next? 

*  Such  a  rite  must  of  necessity  accomphsh  some  important  good' 
But  how  of  necessity?  Do  not  all  rites  and  forms  derive  their  im- 
portance, as  to  the  effect  produced,  from  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
those  who  perform  them  ?  This  is  surely  true.  But  once  more : 
'  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  above  aH  a  holy  and  aw- 
fq^  rite ;  in  which  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  partaken 
of  by  the  communicants.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  sacred 
mystery  as  this  should  be  ordained,  unless  some  important  good 
is  derived  from  it* 

I  admit  now  the  sacred  and  awful  nature  of  the  rite.  Whatever 
calls  us  to  the  special  contemplation  of  the  Saviour,  in  his  suffer- 
ings and  death,  is  sacred,  is  in  itself  of  a  holy  nature,  is  adapted 
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to  good.  But  does  not  this  again  depend  on  the  tone  and  temper 
of  Uie  communicant  ?  Even  the  advocates  for  the  miraculous  na- 
ture of  the  transaction  confess,  that  an  unbeliever  derives  from 
the  ordinance  nothing  but  condemnation  and  harm.  How  then  is 
the  eating  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  at  the  table,  supposing 
this  to  be  matter  of  actual  fact,  in  and  of  itself  salutary  and  sav- 
ing? How  can  material  food  sanctify  the  soul,  in  and  of  itself? 
The  human  body  and  blood  of  Jesus,  in  itself  considered,  is  not 
moral  and  spiritual  As  eaten  and  drunk,  it  is  like  any  other  simi- 
lar food ;  else  it  is  no  longer  a  human  body  and  blood.  How  can 
maUer  operate  on  and  change  spirit  ?  Spirit  may  modify,  change, 
even  create,  matter,  because  spirit  is  the  only  real  agent  in  the 
universe ;  but  how  can  matter  change  and  modify  and  purify  spirit  ? 
How  can  any  food,  masticated,  swallowed,  digested,  do  anything 
more  than  nourish  the  body  ?  Food  may  refresh  and  invigorate  the 
animal  spirits,  the  "ijc  j,  the  ipvx^,  of  men ;  but  what  has  this  to  do 
with  sanctifying  and  saving  them  ? 

*  But  the  sacred  body  and  blood  of  Christ — ^how  dare  you  speak 
in  this  manner  respecting  them?  How  is  it  possible,  that  they 
should  not  change  and  sanctify  all  who  are  in  any  way  partakers 
of  them?* 

But  stay  a  moment ;  you  are  too  fast  for  your  own  position. 
You  admit,  that  the  unbeUeving  eat  and  drink  damnation  to  them- 
selves ;  and  this,  because  they  do  not  discern  the  Lord's  body 
aright  But  what  then  is  discerning  his  body  ?  Is  that  an  act  of 
ndnd  in  the  partaker,  or  does  it  consist  in  what  the  natural  senses 
discern  in  mastication  and  deglutition  ?  Not  in  the  latter,  because 
the  unbeliever  performs  that  operation.  If  then  discerning  belongs 
to  the  mind,  to  the  act  of  the  mind  and  heart,  what  has  this  to  do 
with  the  mere  physical  partaking  of  food  ?  Nothing  more,  at  the 
highest  point,  than  that  this  partaking,  under  appropriate  circum- 
stances, may,  by  recalling  important  truths  in  the  way  of  remi- 
niscence, lead  the  partaker  to  a  devotional  state  of  mind.  On 
your  own  groimd,  you  cannot  consistently  make  out  anything 
more. 

Sensible  of  this,  and  pressed  by  the  arguments  urged  against 
fleshly  views  of  the  sacrament,  intelligent  men,  who  still  cherish 
such  views,  have,  for  the  most  part,  betaken  themselves  to  a  place 
behind  the  veil  of  mystery.  *  The  Jww  and  why  have  nothing  to 
do,*  they  tell  us, '  with  such  a  sacred  and  awful  mystery.  Unbe- 
lief in  it  is  profane ;  calling  it  in  question  is  presumptuous ;  doubt- 
ing, even  when  lurged  to  do  so  by  reason  and  our  senses,  is  crim- 
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inal.'  This  and  the  Uke  has  been  and  is  still  said,  until  the  bare 
repetition  of  it  has  almost,  of  itself,  forced  it  upon  the  minds  of 
the  greater  mass  of  nominal  Christians. 

I  shall  not  repeat  what  I  have  already  said,  in  the  way  of  an- 
swer to  such  su^estions.  They  are  the  usual  and  the  last  refuge 
of  those,  who  feel  that  they  are  driven  from  the  field  of  reasoning 
and  argument  They  have  this  advantage,  that  they  are  in  their 
alleged  form  so  indefinite  and  airy,  that  you  cannot  easily  find  out 
their  true  nature,  so  as  to  know  tohere  or  haw  you  can  bring  for- 
ward what  is  sensible  and  palpable  in  opposition  to  them.  They 
satisfy  mystics  better  than  argument  or  reason  would ;  because 
they  obviously  suit  that  trait  in  their  character  which  is  the  pre- 
dominating and  influential  one.  Hence  the  final  retreat,  the  sanc- 
tum sanctorum  of  those  who  have  fied  from  the  battle-fields  of 
reason,  and  exegesis,  and  argument,  is  always  found  to  be  in 
mystery.     Froculy  O procul,  este prqfani! 

Meantime,  as,  a  Protestant,  I  must  think  that  it  becomes  us,  on 
such  a  point,  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us. 
No  outcry  of  this  nature  can  induce  a  man  of  sober  judgment  to 
abandon  his  position.  It  is  the  never-failing  resort  of  those  who 
have  nothing  better  to  say,  to  betake  themselves  to  crying  out — 
'  Mystery  !  awful  mystery !  It  would  be  profanation  to  make  even 
an  attempt  at  investigation  or  explanation !' 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  it  becomes  us  to  follow  on  in  the  steps 
of  the  noble  Bereans,  and  search  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether 
these  things  are  so.  The  Great  Head  of  the  church  will  not  con- 
demn us  for  inquipng  wfuU  we  ought  to  heUevCy  or  in  other  words, 
wJuU  the  Bible  has  rcaJly  taught ;  and  to  do  this  with  success,  we 
must  find  how  much  of  opinions  that  are  current,  is  to  be  put  to 
the  accoimt  of  the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men. 

Before  this  part  of  our  discussion  is  finally  dismissed,  I  must 
make  a  few  remarks  on  a  portion  of  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  11 : 
24 — ^26,  which  I  have  not  hitherto  particularly  noticed.  It  will 
help  to  confirm  the  views  which  have  already  been  given. 

Let  me  ask  now,  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  a  Uteral 
interpretation,  consistently  carried  through  that  portion  of  the  pas- 
sage just  referred  to,  which  runs  thus :  "  This  cup  is  the  new  testa- 
ment in  my  blood  ?  A  cup,  then,  is  the  new  testament ;  not  the 
wine  in  it,  but  the  cup.  A  piece  of  metal  is  the  new  testament, 
sanctioned  by  the  blood  of  Jesus ;  for  such  I  take  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  in  my  blood  Then,  moreover,  we  have  the  ex- 
pressioii,  so  often  as  ye  drink  this  cup.   A  cup,  then,  is  to  be  drunk. 
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and  not  the  contents  of  it  I  would  ask  the  reader,  moreover,  to 
turn  his  attention  from  these  expressions,  for  a  moment,  to  kin- 
dred ones  in  the  Gospel  of  John  :  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come 
to  me  and  drink.  He  that  believeth  on  me  .  .  .  out  of  his  belly 
shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water."  (John  7 :  37,  38.)  What  now  is 
the  Hteral  sense  of  this  ?  John  liimself  says,  that  "  Jesus  spake 
this  of  the  Spirit,  wliich  they  that  believe  on  him  should  receive." 
But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  literal  sense  ?  Jesus  says  of  him- 
self:  "  I  am  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven."  (John  6 : 
41.)  Jesus'  body  then,  according  to  this,  must  have  descended 
from  heaven ;  or  rather,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  it,  Jesus 
had  no  body  proper ;  his  apparent  body  consisted  merely  of  breads 
which  was  formed  in  heaven.  How  his  natural  birth  could  com- 
port with  this,  and  how  the  apostle  could  assert  that  he  took  part 
in  flesh  and  blood  in  order  to  participate  in  our  nature,  let  those 
explain  who  contend  for  the  literal  sense  of  passages  like  those 
which  I  have  just  quoted.  When  Jesus  says  to  the  Jews :  "  He 
that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dweUeth  in  me  and  I 
in  him"  (John  6 :  56),  the  one  part  is  doubtless  as  hteral  as  the 
other.  What  then  is  a  hteral  and  physical  dwelling  in  Christ? 
And  this  too  when  he,  at  the  same  time,  dweUs  in  us  ? 

But  enough.  There  is  nothing  in  all  John's  Gospel  more  true  or 
certain,  than  those  words  of  Jesus  which  are,  and  were  designed 
to  be,  explanatory  of  such  declarations.  "  It  is  the  ^rit  that 
quickeneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.  The  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life!*  (John  6 :  63.) 

}  12.  Scriptural  View  op  the  Lord's  Supper. 

It  remains  for  me  briefly  to  exhibit  what  I  regard  as  scriptural 
and  proper  views  of  the  eucharist  The  reader  would  have  some 
reieison  to  complain,  if,  after  having  occupied  so  long  a  time  and 
expended  so  much  effort  in  endeavouring  to  tear  down  buildings 
destitute  of  any  sohd  structure,  I  should  now  dismiss  him  without 
any  attempt  to  point  out  to  him  a  nobler  edifice  built  on  a  founda- 
tion which  cannot  be  shaken. 

To  a  simple-hearted  inquirer,  it  would  seem  that  this  lies  re- 
vealed upon  the  very  face  of  1  Cor.  11:  24 — ^26.  In  regard  to  par- 
taking of  the  bread,  the  words  of  Jesus  are :  This  do  in  remem- 
brance of  me.  The  very  same  words  Paul  repeats,  in  respect  to 
the  cup :  This  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me.  The 
elements,  then,  of  bread  and  wine  are  set  forth  distributed,  and 
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partaken  of,  for  the  sake  of  calling  to  our  mind  a  remembrance  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  If  that  be  not  the  main  design  of  the  or- 
dinance, why  did  not  Paul  say :  This  do,  so  oft  as  ye  eat  and 
drink,  that  ye  may  be  actual  partakers  of  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  may  thus  be  made  partakers  of  pardon,  and  of  all 
needed  spiritual  graces  ?  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  say  this,  if 
this  were  meant  How  could  Paul,  in  an  enumeration  so  circum- 
stantial of  the  adjuncts  and  attributes  and  uses  of  the  sacrament, 
omit  a  circumstance  so  highly  important}  so  fimdamental  even, 
as  this? 

To  CALL  UP  AFRESH  THE  MEMORY  OP  ChRIST,  IS  THEN  THE  SPE- 
CIAL OBJECT  OF  THE  EUCHARIST.  But  in  what  rcspccts  ?  Is  only 
a  general  view  of  his  person,  Ufe,  and  attributes,  su^ested  to  our 
minds  ?  Or  is  it  some  special  and  particular  act  of  beneficence  to 
our  guilty  race,  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  which  is'  to  be  pecuUarly 
called  to  remembrance  ? 

The  latter,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt ;  yet  not  in  such  a  sense 
as  to  be  exclusive.  Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate,  at  the  sa- 
cramental table,  than  calling  to  mind  the  incarnation  of  Jesus,  his 
life  and  actions,  his  pubUc  ministry  and  constant  beneficence ;  and 
yet  here,  as  often  elsewere  in  the  New  Testament,  his  sufferings 
and  death  are  beyond  all  reasonable  question  the  things  specially 
to  be  called  to  mind  or  remembered. 

Paul  himself  has  given  the  lead  to  such  a  conclusion.  After 
repeating :  T^iis  do  in  remembrance  of  me,  both  after  the  accoimt 
of  the  distribution  of  the  bread  and  of  the  cup,  he  sums  up  the 
whole,  at  the  close,  in  a  way  that  is  significant  and  altogether  in- 
teUigible.  He  requires  Christians  to  eat  the  sacramental  bread 
and  drink  the  sacramental  wine  in  remembrance  of  Christ,  "for 
or  because  that  so  often  as  they  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup, 

THEY  DO  SHOW  FORTH  THE  LoKD'S  DEATH  UNTIL  HE  COME." 

This  then  is  the  special  point  of  remembrance,  the  specific 
tiling  to  be  pecuUarly  called  to  mind.  The  Lord*s  death  is  to  be 
the  subject  of  special  commemoration.  Nor  was  this  to  be  done 
merely  once,  or  twice,  but  it  is  to  be  repeated,  so  often  as  circum- 
stances may  render  it  expedient  or  desirable,  until  the  Lord  shall 
come,  i.  e.  so  long  as  the  Christian  church  is  mihtant  and  not  tri- 
umphant This  speaks  plainly  against  those  sects  or  parties 
among  Christians,  who  have  laid  aside  the  ordinance  of  the  eu- 
charist,  as  being  only  a  temporary  institution,  designed  merely  for 
the  primitive  ages  of  the  Christian  reUgion. 

In  perfect  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  subject  presented 
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by  Paul,  is  the  declaration  of  Christ  as  recorded  by  Matthew : 
"  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  is  shed  for  ma- 
ny, for  the  remission  of  sins."  (26 :  28).  The  blood  which  is 
shed  for  many  has  doubtless  a  reference  to  the  fact,  that  Gentiles, 
as  well  as  Jews,  arc  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  procu- 
red by  Jesus'  blood.  And  these  beneJUs  are  summed  up  in  the 
refTtission  of  sins. 

In  a  dissertation,  the  design  of  which  is  to  illustrate  the  special 
object  of  the  eucharist,  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  introduce,  and 
follow  out  in  full,  the  great  subject  of  the  atonem^U  made  by  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ.  Yet  I  must  say  so  much  as  will 
serve  to  make  my  views  in  relation  to  this  subject  explicit,  and 
fully  understood. 

If  there  be  any  one  doctrine  in  Christianity  (as  I  believe  there 
is),  which  distinguishes  it  by  way  of  eminence  from  all  other  sys- 
tems of  religion  so  called,  it  is,  in  my  apprehension,  the  very  doc- 
.  trine  that  is  now  before  us.  It  lies  on  the  face  of  the  Old  and  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  when  its  im- 
portance is  considered.  Long  before  the  coming  of  Christ  did 
the  evangelical  prophet  announce,  that  *  he  would  be  wounded 
for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  that  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace,  [by  which  our  peace  is  procured],  was 
to  be  laid  upon  him,  and  that  by  his  stripes  we  must  be  healed. 
All  we,  (he  exclaims),  like  sheep,  have  gone  astray  .  .  .  and  the 
Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  aU.  .  .  .  For  the  transgres- 
sion of  my  people  was  he  smitten.  ...  It  pleased  the  Lord  to 
bruise  him ;  he  hath  put  him  to  grief;  when  thou  shall  make  his 
soul  [L  c.  his  life]  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  sec  his  seed  ...  he 
shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied;  by  his 
knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many,  for  he  shall 
bear  their  iniquities.  .  .  .  He  was  numbered  with  the  transgres- 
sors, and  he  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the 
transgressors."  (Is.  53  :  5  seq.) 

Thus  much  for  one  of  the  most  vivid  of  all  the  Messianic  pro- 
phecies in  the  Old  Testament.  I  take  no  notice  of  the  various, 
contradictory,  and  irreconcileable  interpretations,  by  which  this 
passage  has  been  made  to  refer  to  the  Jewish  people  at  large ;  to 
the  pious  part  of  them  ;  to  the  order  of  prophets  as  such ;  to  the 
particular  prophet  who  utters  the  sentiments  in  question  ;  or  to 
some  Jewish  king.  All  these  bear  the  stamp  of  a  hot-bed  and 
forced  growth.  Tliey  do  violence  to  the  laws  of  exegesis,  or  to 
the  analogy  of  Scripture  doctrine,  as  well  as  contradict  those  in- 
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terpreters  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  who  have  expressed  their 
views  in  the  New  Testament 

The  declarations  of  Christ  lumself,  respecting  the  object  of  his 
death,  are  too  direct  and  obvious  to  admit  of  being  explained 
away  :  "  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  give  his  Hfe  a  ransom  for  many."  (Matt  20  :  28.) 
And  so  the  apostles :  "  Who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all.  ( 1  Tim. 
2:6.)  Who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity.  (Tit  2  :  14.)  Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corrupti- 
ble things  .  . .  but  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot  (1  Pet.  2:  18, 19.)  Christ  be- 
ing come  ...  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  once  into  the  holy  place, 
having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.  .  . .  The  blood  of 
Christ,  who  by  an  eternal  Spirit  ofiered  himself  without  spot  to 
God,  will  purge  our  consciences  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the 
living  God.  (Heb.  9 :  11 — 14.)  And  they  sung  a  new  song,  say- 
ing :  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals 
thereof;  for  thou  wast  slamy  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy 
bloody  out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation. 
(Rev.  5:  9.)  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin.  (1  John  1:7.)  WTio  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from 
our  sins  in  his  own  blood.  (Rev.  1 :  5.)  Who  his  own  self  bare 
our  sins  in  his  own  body,  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sin, 
should  live  imto  righteousness  ;  by  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed. 
(1  Pet  2  :  24.)  Christ  was  once  offered,  to  bear  the  sins  of  ma- 
ny. (Heb.  9 :  28.)  Being  now  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be 
saved  by  his  hfe.  (Rom.  5 :  10.)  In  whom  we  have  redemption, 
through  his  blood.  (Eph.  1 :  7.)  Li  whom  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  (Col.  1 :  14.) 
Who  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  ;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  ( 1  John  2:2.)  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  (John  1 :  29.) 
Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made 
a  curse  for  us.'' 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  declarations  of  Scripture  in  regard 
to  the  point  before  us,  viz.,  the  atonement  made  by  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Christ.  Now  what  I  aver  is,  that  these  expressions 
are  not  capable,  by  any  fair  means  in  exegesis,  of  being  explained 
a'W'ay,  so  as  to  be  made  not  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  Clirist,  or  the  atonement  made  by  his  death.  How 
could  any  Jew,  for  example,  when  addressed  by  John  the  Baptist, 
and  called  to  "  behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the 
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sins  of  the  world,*'  understand  anything  different  from  an  expia- 
tory victim  ?  A  lamb  had  been  the  yearly  paschal  sacrifice,  even 
from  the  very  evening  when  the  destroying  angel  passed  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  smote  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians.  Here,  how- 
ever, was  a  Lamb  of  God  ;  not  a  victim  of  the  ordinary  kind» 
which  was  to  be  ofiered  for  an  individual  or  a  family,  but  one 
which  should  expiate  the  sins  of  a  worUL  Such  is  OocTs  Lcmb, 
in  distinction  from  all  others.  Now,  how  can  any  one  make  out 
to  my  mind,  that  a  Lamb  is  the  appropriate  emblem  of  a  teacher 
or  governor ;  and  so,  that  John  meant  by  his  declaration  merely 
to  point  the  Jews  to  Jesus  as  the  great  teacher,  exemplar,  and  di- 
rector, of  all  moral  and  spiritual  concerns  ?  No  Jew  would  ever 
have  given  such  an  interpretation  to  tlie  words  of  John ;  it  would 
never  have  entered  his  mind,  that  they  were  even  susceptible  of 
such  an  interpretation.  Of  course,  we  cannot  with  any  propriety 
so  interpret  John's  words.  And  what  is  true  of  these  words,  ap- 
plies to  all  the  modes  of  expression,  in  the  several  passages  that 
have  been  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  and  from  the  New. 
They  were  addressed  either  to  Jews,  or  to  readers  familiar  in 
some  good  degree,  through  the  medium  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  Jewish  ideas  and  feelings. 

If  there  be  any  doctrine  which  lies  upon  the  face  of  the  New 
Testament,  when  this  volume  is  read  with  a  full,  enlightened, 
and  proper  reference  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  persons  ad- 
dressed, in  relation  to  the  subject  of  propitiatory  sacrifices,  I  must 
say,  that  the  doctrine  of  atonement  for  ski  by  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ,  is  that  doctrine.  Apart  from  all  philosophizing 
and  all  favorite  systems  of  belief  in  theology,  I  do  not  think  that 
any  intelligent  readers,  well  skilled  in  the  Old  Testament  idiom, 
would  ever  dream  of  any  other  meaning  being  attributed  to  such 
phrases  as  I  have  quoted,  than  the  one  which  I  have  given.  So 
says  Gesenius ;  whose  character  as  to  biblical  knowledge  is  well 
known  to  most  readers,  and  who  still  explains  Is.  liii.  as  having 
relation  to  the  order  of  the  prophets  among  the  Hebrews.  But  he 
does  this  on  the  very  ground,  that  he  does  not  consider  himself  as 
bound  at  all  by  the  New  Testament,  or  by  the  ancient  Jewish 
interpretation.  He  says  expressly,  that  most  Hebrews  who  read 
the  passage,  and  who  were  so  familiar  with  the  idea  of  offerings 
and  vicarious  satisfaction,  must  necessarily  interpret  the  passage 
as  having  respect  to  these ;  and  that  no  doubt  remaias,  that  the 
representations  of  the  apostles  respecting  the  propitiatory  death 
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of  Clirist  rest,  in  a  manner  altogether  preeminent,  on  tlie  like 
ground.     (Comm.  in  Esaiara.  IL  p.  191.) 

Here  then  we  find  the  great  object  of  the  symbols  at  the  table 
of  the  Lord.  They  are  *to  show  forth  his  death,  until  he 
come.'  They  are  designed  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  recall  to  the 
mind  of  the  communicant,  the  sufferings  and  death  of  him  who 
instituted  these  memorials.  Other  views  of  him  must  accompany 
such  recollections.  His  love,  his  pity,  his  constancy,  his  inextin- 
guishable compassion  for  perishing  men,  his  hatred  of  sin,  his 
earnest  desire  for  the  purification  and  holiness  of  all  his  follow- 
ers— all  these,  and  more  of  the  like  things,  stand  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  remembmnce  of  his  death  on  the  cross.  And  it 
is  by  a  lively  remembrance  of  these  things,  and  a  lively  and  ac- 
tive faith  in  them,  that  the  believer  must  be  profited,  if  profited 
at  all,  at  the  table  of  the  Lord. 

I  have,  in  a  previous  section,  endeavoured  to  show  what  con- 
nection divine  truth  has  with  the  spiritual  profit  of  men.  It  is  the 
trudi,  which  makes  men  free  from  the  bondage  of  sin.  It  is  the 
truth,  by  which  men  are  sanctified.  And  so  far  as  the  Lord's 
Supper  brings  up  the  remembrance  of  truth  and  impresses  it  upon 
the  communicants,  so  far  they  may  be  spiritually  profited,  if  they 
are  in  a  proper  state  of  mind ;  but  no  further.  That  the  physi- 
cal partaking  of  the  elements  of  the  euchari.st,  even  if  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  in  them,  has  of  itself  a  spiritual  and 
saving  influence,  is  contrary  to  all  analogy  of  Scripture ;  contrary 
to  reason  and  the  nature  of  things ;  contrary  to  experience.  Nay, 
the  very  advocates  of  such  views  are  obliged  to  concede,  that  any 
one  destitute  of  faith  and  penitence,  is  only  injured  by  coming  to 
the  table  of  the  Lord.  Virtually  this  is  giving  up  the  question. 
It  is  referring  the  good  to  be  done  to  the  state  of  the  communi- 
cant's mind,  and  the  exercises  of  it,  and  not' to  the  physical  action 
of  eating  and  drinking  the  elements  of  the  Supper. 

Let  us  stop  now,  for  a  moment,  and  ask  :  Why  did  not  Paul, 
who  has  expressly  given  the  reason  why  we  ought  to  eat  of  the 
bread  and  drink  of  the  cup — ^why  did  he  not  say,  that  by  eating 
and  drinking  the  proper  physical  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  we 
obtain  forgiveness  and  the  promise  of  eternal  life  ?  Nothing  can 
be  more  certain,  than  that  he  needed  to  say  this,  in  case  his  Corin- 
thian brethren  were  to  be  instructed  in  the  real  object  of  the  sacra- 
ment, and  that  such  was  the  real  object  Without  saying  some- 
thing expressly  of  tlds  nature,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  thattJiey 
would  so  understand  him,  when  interpreting  the  words  which  he 
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had  addressed  to  them.  And  yet  we  have  not  one  word  of  this 
nature.  On  the  contrary ;  Paul  has  plainly  and  positively  declared 
what  is  the  direct  proper  object  of  the  sacrament :  "  Do  this  in 
femtmbrance  of  me ;  As  often  as  ye  eat  of  this  bread  and  drink 
of  this  cup,  ye  do  show  forth  the  Lord*s  death  until  he  come." 

Let  us  now  contemplate,  for  a  moment,  the  harmony  that  ex- 
ists between  the  two  sacraments,  as  indicative  of  leading  tniths 
in  the  gospel,  and  as  symbolizing  them  in  a  very  expressive  man- 
ner. 

Under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  indeed  throughout  even 
the  heathen  world,  water  was  employed  in  their  sacred  rites  for 
the  puqx)ses  of  purification,  and  as  an  emblem  of  it  The  sig- 
nifieancy  of  this  element  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  question,  no 
one  will  deny.  It  is  very  obvious  to  all.  Under  the  New  Dis- 
pensation, rites  and  ceremonies  were  almost  entirely  to  be  done 
away.  Two,  and  only  two,  sacraments  or  solemn  external  rites 
were  to  be  retained,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Baptism 
into  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  while  it  taught 
that  the  God  of  the  Christians  was  recognized  in  this  rite,  was  at 
the  same  time  emblematic  of  the  purity  of  heart  which  true  wor- 
shippers must  possess.  But  to  regenerate  and  sanctify  the  heart 
is  the  appropriate  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  the  rite  of 
baptism  should  be  considered  as  peculiarly  emblematical  of  his 
sanctifying  influences  on  the  hearts  of  beUevers.  To  maintain 
now  that  the  mere  outward  act,  immersion  in  water,  or  affusion 
or  sprinkling  with  water,  wliich  is  the  act  of  men,  in  reality  re- 
generates or  sanctifies  the  heart,  would  be  to  attribute  the  work 
of  regeneration  and  sanctification  neither  to  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
proper  author  of  it ;  nor  yet  to  the  subject  of  baptism,  i.  e.  the  per- 
son baptized,  who  is,  or  is  to  become,  holy ;  but  to  the  person  who 
baptizes,  or  at  least  to  that  which  he  performs.  This  is  not  only 
tfwscriptural,  but  aniiscriptural.  In  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  im- 
possible. The  rite  or  symbol  itself  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  thing  symbolized.  Else  there  is  no  symbol  in  the  case,  but 
the  rite  itself  becomes  the  very  thing  which  it  merely  indicates 
or  signifies.  The  assumption,  moreover,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
promised  and  is  given,  in  every  case  where  the  rite  is  (as  to  its 
externals)  duly  administered,  no  one  has  yet  made  out,  and  no 
one  can  make  out,  from  the  Bible.  Else  it  would  follow,  that  all 
who  are  baptized  would  be  regenerated,  and  of  course  would  be 
saved;  which  we  know  not  to  be  true. 

So  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     But  here  the  sym- 
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bpl  has  anotlier  significancy.  It  is  altogether  appropriate  to  the 
VHjrk  of  Christ,  or  rather  to  that  peculiarity  in  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, which  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is — a  religion  different 
from  all  others.  The  atoning  blood  of  Jesus ;  his  body  broken 
for  us— offered  as  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure pardon ;  these  are  the  things  or  truths  symbolized  by  the  sa- 
crament of  the  eucharist.  This  is  pecuUar  and  appropriate  to  the 
Saviour  only.  And  so  often  as  the  sacramental  bread  is  eaten 
and  the  cup  dnmk,  so  often  is  this  indicated  by  visible  symbols ; 
and  so  it  will  continue  to  be,  until  our  Lord  shall  come. 

Now  here  the  sign  or  symbol  cannot  pass  over  into  the  thing 
signified  by  it  This  would  be  to  confound,  and  represent  as 
identical,  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified.  We  know  this  cannot 
be  true ;  for  we  know  that  men  may  come  in  an  unbeUeving  frame 
of  mind  to  the^  Lord's  table,  and  there  eat  and  drink  condemnation 
to  themselves.  The  eating  and  drinking  is  not  in  itself  the  be- 
stowment  of  that  which  it  merely  signifies,  or  of  which  it  is  a 
sign  or  symbol.  No  outw^ard  act  merely  ever  changes,  or  can 
change,  the  heart.  The  Spirit  of  God  and  the  moral  influences 
of  his  truth  are  the  appropriate  agents,  in  such  a  change.  Just  so 
far  as  the  symbols  in  question  recall  and  impress  divine  truth,  so 
far  they  may  have  a  sanctifying  influence.  To  look  for  such  influ- 
ence beyond  this,  is  not  rational  expectation  founded  on  the  Scrip- 
tures and  on  the  natiu^e  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  superstition 
and  groundless  mystical  conjecture. 

If  I  am  right  in  these  positions,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  sa- 
craments are  peculiarly  designed  to  hold  up  to  view  the  great  and 
distinctive  truths  of  Christianity.  Under  the  ancient  dispensation, 
God,  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  was  not  known ;  certainly 
not  acknowledged  as  such,  by  the  great  meiss  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. Wliatever  intimations  of  this  nature  may  be  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, they  were  not  generally  noticed  or  recognized  among  the 
Jews.  Under  the  new  dispensation,  God,  as  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  is  acknowledged  by  its  introductory  ritual ;  which,  at 
the  same  time,  holds  up  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner. Under  the  old  dispensation,  the  eaypiatory  death  of  Christ 
was  taught  for  the  most  part  only  by  mere  types  and  shadows, 
which  seem,  as  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  nation,  to  have 
been  but  imperfectly  understood.  Under  the  new  dispensation, 
the  eucharist  presents  this  great  truth  in  the  light  of  noon-day. 
The  leading  features  then  of  Cloistianity,  as  such,  are  pourtrayed 
in  the  two  sacraments  which  Christ  has  appointed.     Viewed  in 
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this  light,  the  importance  of  their  significancy  must  be  plain  to  ev- 
ery considerate  observer. 

Some  other  deductions  may  be  made  from  the  views  that  have 
been  presented.  All  controversies  about  the  kind  or  material  of 
the  bread  employed,  are  evidently  insignificant,  and  to  no  good 
purpose.  And  so  is  it  about  the  wine.  The  bread  originally  em- 
ployed was  doubtless  unleavened  bread.  The  "  fruit  of  the  vine  " 
was  probably  unfermented  wine,  such  as  was  commonly  used  at 
the  Jewish  passover-tabla  But  as  in  baptism  we  are  not  solicit- 
ous whether  the  water  comes  from  a  well,  a  spring,  a  brook,  a 
river,  or  even  the  sea  or  the  clouds,  the  significancy  of  the  rite 
still  remaining  the  same ;  so  in  the  eucharist,  the  bread  may  be 
of  any  kind ;  the  wine  may  be  of  any  kind ;  the  significancy  does 
not  depend  on  this.  So  far  as  significancy  does  depend  on  the 
symbol,  it  depends  on  two  circumstances ;  the  first,  that  there  be 
nutrition  in  the  elements,  because  the  signification  is,  as  tliese 
elements  nourish  the  body  and  keep  it  alive,  so  does  Christ  nour- 
ish and  preserve  the  spiritual  believer,  or  rather  his  spiritual  part ; 
the  second,  that  there  be  a  breaking  of  the  bread,  and  b.  pouring  out 
of  the  wine,  because  this  is  adapted  to  indicate  the  breaking  or 
wounding  of  Christ's  body,  and  the  shedding  of  his  blood.  The 
Bomish  custom  of  making  the  bread  into  wafers,  which  are  not 
broken  in  presence  of  the  communicants,  diminishes  or  takes 
away  the  proper  significancy  of  this  part  of  the  eucharist  Any 
substances  which  are  oRmerU^  and  which  are  broken  and  poured  out 
for  use,  would  answer  the  purpose  in  a  case  of  necessity,  as  to  the 
external  part  of  the  sacrament.  This  we  must  believe  from  the 
very  nature  of  Christianity.  But  it  is  doubtless  better,  to  keep  as 
near  the  original  celebration,  as  to  the  matter  or  kind  of  elements, 
as  may  be  convenient  and  ordinarily  possible.  Innovations  are 
apt  to  distract  the  mind  of  the  worshipper. 

And  now,  after  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  who  can  say  with 
any  reason,  that  our  doctrine  respecting  the  eucharist  abridges  its  • 
significance,  its  solemnity,  and  its  importance  ?  I  am  aware,  that 
the  advocates  both  for  transubstantiation  and  consubstantiation 
have  charged  this  upon  the  symbolic  view  of  tlie  sacramental 
bread  and  wine.  But  I  must  confess,  for  one,  that  I  never  yet 
have  been  able  to  feel  the  force  of  this  objection.  Aie  not  the 
visible  tokens  and  symbols  of  anything,  provided  they  are  well 
adapted,  the  most  significant  of  all  methods  of  inculcating  simple 
truths  ?  Is  there  no  perceptible  difference,  between  sitting  down 
to  the  Lord's  table,  and  breaking  the  bread  and  pouring  out  the 
24* 
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cup,  as  indicative  of  his  broken  body  and  his  blood  poured  out, 
and  merely  hearing  a  historical  description  of  his  sufferings  and 
death  ?  Every  time  we  approach  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  con- 
tinue the  rite  which,  we  are  certain,  be^n  at  his  death,  we  per- 
ceive with  the  eye,  as  well  as  hear  with  the  ear,  the  certain  indi- 
cations of  the  great  truths  connected  with  our  salvation.  Does 
any  person  in  this  country  feel  no  difference  between  an  active 
celebration  of  the  fourth  of  July,  the  birth  day  of  our  independence, 
in  which  he  shares,  and  the  mere  reading  of  an  account,  that  in- 
dependence was  declared  on  that  day  ?  Of  all  methods  of  teach- 
ing, symbol,  when  striking  and  significant  and  appropriate  and 
demonstrative,  is  the  most  impressive  and  forcible.  It  is  preach- 
ing the  gospel  to  the  eyes,  and  the  ears,  and  the  heart,  at  the  same 
time. 

Now  what  more  do  the  advocates  of  the  real  and  physical 
presence  of  Jesus*  body  and  blood  gain  or  secure  ?  Notliing,  at 
the  best  Suppose  his  physical  body  and  blood  are  there ;  they 
do  not  see  them,  they  do  not  taste  them ;  not  one  of  the  senses 
has  any  cognizance  of  them.  This  they  themselves  will  confess. 
They  must  then  merely  imagine  that  Christ  is  present  And  why 
cannot  he,  who  regards  the  bread  and  wine  as  symbols,  imagine 
the  same  thing?  Why  cannot  he,  led  on  by  his  symbols,  look  at 
a  bleeding  and  dying  Saviour  ?  He  can ;  he  should ;  he  must ; 
or  else  he  eats  and  drinks  unworthily.  And  what  can  the  advo- 
cates of  the  real  presence  do  more  ? 

Even  if  their  senses  could  discern  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
of  what  spiritual  profit  could  the  eating  of  human  flesh  and  blood, 
as  such,  possibly  be  ?  It  is  out  of  all  question  about  showing 
from  Scripture,  or  from  reason,  that  it  would  be  any.  The  idea 
is  incongruous;  it  is  even  revolting.  Mystery  may  hang  awe 
about  it;  and  the  proverb,  onvne  ignotum  rrdraJbile,  may  be  verified 
in  this  case.  We  may  be  even  reproached,  as  we  are  indeed,  for 
rejecting  mystery  here.  But  let  us  not  be  moved  by  this.  The 
true  mystery  lies  in  the  things  signified,  not  in  the  symbols  which 
indicate  those  things.  These  are  plain,  intelligible,  palpable. 
Men,  indeed,  have  rendered  them  mystical,  inexplicable,  and  even 
think  they  have  arrived  at  the  summit  of  faith,  when  they  can 
say :  Credo  quia  intpossibile  est.  But  I  know  of  no  such  faith  de- 
manded by  the  Scriptures.  Faith — I  repeat  it,  I  wbuld  God  it 
might  sink  deep  into  every  Christian  heBxt—/aith  is  believing  what 
is  revealedy  not  believing  what  is  unrevealed  and  impossible. 
There  may  be — ^there  are — mysteries,  many  and  great,  which  be- 
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long  to  things  and  truths  connected  intimately  with  the  gospel. 
The  fact  that  there  are  such  mysteries  is  a  thing  altogether  credible 
and  intelligible.  We  understand  that  this  is  a  fact,  and  we  have 
good  reasons  for  believing  it.  But  no  trae  gospel-mystery  in- 
volves a  contradiction,  or  an  absurdity.  In  this  very  respect,  it  is 
distinguished  from  MJlctitious  mysteries. 

But  I  must  desist  I  have  executed  my  design ;  which  was  to 
show  what  the  eucharist  is  not,  and  finally  what  it  is. 

Connected  with  {his  interesting  subject,  spring  up  a  multitude 
of  themes  or  questions.  Who  should  come  to  the  table  of  the 
Lord  ?  What  engagements  and  qualifications,  on  their  part,  does 
this  imply  ?  In  what  state  of  mind  is  this  table  to  be  approached  ? 
What  are  the  best  preparations  for  such  a  solemn  act  ?  In  what 
way  may  we  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper,  so  as  best  to  profit  by 
it  ?  What  exercises  are  to  follow  it  ?  All  these  are  practical  and 
profitable  matters  of  question.  But  my  limits  forbid  me  to  touch 
them. 

It  would  be  interesting  also  to  inquire,  how  often  this  rite  is  to 
be  celebrated  ?  What  preparation  for  it  churches,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, should  make  ?  At  what  time  in  the  day  it  is  to  be  cele- 
brated? What  are  the  bonds  of  mutual  communion  and  fellow- 
ship which  are  strengthened  by  it  ?  What  the  implied  engage- 
ments which  communicants  make  to  each  other,  as  to  spiritual 
watch  and  brotherly  admonition  ?  And  finally,  what  are  the  cer- 
tain evidences,  that  we  have  duly  profited  by  approaching  the  ta- 
ble of  the  Lord,  and  partaking  of  the  eucharistic  elements  ? 

Not  one  of  these  inquiries,  however,  can  I  now  touch.  I  have 
executed  my  present  purpose ;  and  must  leave  to  other  occasions, 
or  to  other  persons,  the  dehghtful  and  profitable  task  of  discussing, 
illustrating,  and  enforcing,  the  truths  connected  with  all  these 
questions. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

LIFE    OF    ARISTOTLE. 
Concluded  from  No.  I.  p.  84.    By  Edwards  A.  Park. 

Disturbance  of  the  friendly  relations  between  Aristotle 
AND  Alexander. 

It  is  a  decree  of  heaven,  that  no  man  shall  pass  a  life  of  unin- 
temipted  prosperity,  and  that  sufTering  shall  often  follow  the 
highest  of  our  joys.  In  the  former  part  of  our  philosopher's  resi- 
dence at  the  Lyceum,  he  had  attained  the  zenith  of  his  fame  ; 
in  the  latter  part  of  that  residence  he  began  to  descend  from  the 
height  of  his  popularity,  and  to  experience  the  vicissitudes  which* 
are  inseparable  from  the  imperfect  state  of  our  race.  His  royal 
pupil,  who  had  honored  him  as  a  father,  became  alienated  from 
him;  not  indeed  to  so  great  a  degree  as  some  have  pretended, 
but  yet  to  a  greater  degree  than  suits  the  taste  of  one  who,  like 
the  Stagirite,  sees  an  unwonted  beauty  in  the  permanence  of  old 
friendships.  He  had  lived  for  seveml  years  at  a  distance  from 
his  illustrious  scholar,  and  the  readers  of  his  Nicomachean  Etliics 
need  not  be  told  how  strenuously  he  there  insists  on  frequent  in- 
tercourse, ofi  Uving  together  and  acting  together,  as  the  means  of 
preserving  mutual  confidence.  Had  he  continued  to  hold  daily 
interviews  with  Alexander,  he  would  probably  have  stifled  the 
disaffection  of  the  king,  even  if  he  had  not  altogetlier  precluded 
its  existence,  by  his  wise  exhibitions  of  faithfulness  and  love. 

But  instead  of  residing  liimself  in  the  companionship  of  the  mon- 
arch, he  was  represented  there  by  his  nephew  Callisthenes.  This 
young  man  was  the  son  of  Demotinus  of  Olynthus  ;  was  but  lit- 
tle older  than  Alexander,  and  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  a  fel- 
low-pupil, but  never,  as  Seneca  reports,  a  teacher  of  the  king. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Theophrastus,  and  enjoyed  in  an 
imcommon  degree  the  reverence  of  the  good.  He  exhibited  great 
seriousness  and  strictness  of  life  ;  abhorred  flattery,  and  loved  to 
utter  the  truth  in  a  plain,  blunt  way.  He  had  never  learned  how 
to  clothe  a  reprimand  in  the  most  inoffensive  dress ;  he  had  a 
contempt  for  going  circuilously  at  an  object  when  he  could  reach 
the  same  in  a  straight  line.  He  was  therefore  not  precisely  the 
man  for  a  king's  counsellor.  A  reprover  must  go  round  a  throne 
rather  than  at  it     In  an  especial  manner  was  he  unfit  to  become 
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a  favorite  of  Alexander,  who  like  himself  was  young,  and  needed 
therefore  the  advice  of  older  men ;  who  was  flushed  with  unex* 
ampled  victories,  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  suitors,  and  unahle, 
with  all  his  inborn  philosophy,  to  rise  above  the  adulations  that 
were  lavished  upon  him. 

At  the  first,  Alexander  treated  his  adviser  and  historian  with 
deference.  He  was  bound  to  him  by  the  remembrance  of  their 
former  union  in  the  school  and  of  their  common  teacher.  But  the 
flatteries  which  the  king  received  were  stealthily  operating  on 
his  heart,  too  susceptible  as  it  was  to  such  an  influence ;  opera- 
ting to  relax  the  severity  of  his  self-discipline,  and  to  alienate  him 
from  the  counsels  of  stem  men.  The  sycophants  who  clustered 
about  him,  and  whom  the  historian  had  sharply  rebuked,  were 
eager  to  prejudice  his  mind  against  their  obnoxious  censor,  and 
the  king  at  length  became  impatient  of  those  honest  reproofs, 
which,  the  more  he  needed,  so  much  the  more  he  eschewed 
But  Callisthenes  knew  not  how  to  temper  his  animadversions  to 
the  growing  sensitiveness  of  Alexander.  As  he  perceived  the 
degenerating  tendencies  of  his  once  hopeful  friend,  he  redoubled 
the  enei^  and  bluntness  of  his  reprimands.  Aristotle  was  too 
shrewd  an  observer  of  men,  not  to  have  foreseen  the  jarrings  of 
his  nephew's  honesty  with  the  susceptible  spirit  of  one  who  loved 
not  to  be  thwarted.  He  had  lived  too  long  at  court,  not  to  have 
learned  how  needful  it  was  to  intimate  mther  than  to  speak  out, 
and  to  select  soil  words  for  hard  things.  He  had  therefore  cau- 
tioned Callisthenes,  not  only  to  blend  wisdom  with  his  frankness, 
to  divest  his  reproofs  of  all  that  was  harsh  and  bitter,  but  also,  in 
the  words  of  Valerius  Maximus,  VH.  2 :  ut  cum  rege  aut  rarissime 
aut  quam  jucundissime  loqueretur.  When  he  heard  from  Stro- 
bus  a  description  of  the  style  in  which  the  historian  had  dis- 
coursed with  the  king,  he  said,  "  Callisthenes  i^  indeed  great  and 
powerful  in  speech,  but  he  has  not  common  sense."  Tlie  result 
of  his  nephew's  caustic  addresses  he  predicted^  in  the  following 
quotation  from  the  Hiad : 

Ah  me  !  euch  words,  my  son,  foretell  a  speedy  death  ! 

Callisthenes  himself  was  not  ignorant  of  Alexander's  growing 
aversion  to  liim.  But  it  may  be  said  of  him  as  of  Kent,  "  he  must 
speak  truth :  an  they  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  he's  plaiu."  On  one 
occasion  he  was  called  on,  while  at  a  banquet,  to  display  his  ora- 

1  Diogenes  La€rt.  Opp.  Om.  Arist.  T.  1.  p.  6. 
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torical  talents  in  a  panegyric  upon  the  Macedonians.  This  he 
did  in  tlie  presence  of  Alexander,  and  elicited  great  apj)robation. 
He  was  then  told  by  the  king,  that  the  excellence  of  his  speech 
was  owing  not  to  his  superior  power,  but  to  the  goodness  of  his 
cause,  and  that,  if  he  would  exhibit  the  true  measure  of  his  talent, 
he  should  make  an  address  against,  rather  than  for  the  Macedo- 
nians. Calhstlienes  obeyed  the  summons,  and  surjjassed  liis 
former  effort  He  inveighed  against  the  countrymen  of  Alexan- 
der con  amore.  He  ascribed  their  elevation,  not  to  their  own 
merits,  but  to  tlie  misfortunes  of  their  adversaries.  He  stated  that 
Alexander's  father  triiunphed  over  the  Greeks,  not  by  manly  pow- 
er but  by  intrigue,  by  taking  a  sly  advantage  of  their  dissensions 
among  themselves.  He  finished  his  harangue  by  quoting  the 
following  line  from  Homer, 

When  civil  broils  prevail,  the  vilest  soar  to  fame  ! 

By  this  sarcasm  he  em-aged  the  Macedonians,  and  provoked  the 
king  to  say,  that  the  historian  "  gave  in  tliis  case  a  specimen  not 
of  his  eloquence,  but  of  his  malevolence."  Callisthenes,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  vengeance  of  Alexander  was  aroused,  left  the  ban- 
quet, but  as  he  went  out,  he  repeated  two  or  tliree  times  a  verse 
of  the  Ihad,  in  wliich  he  darkly  intimates  the  catastrophe  that 
awaited  him. 

We  are  aware  that  many  ancient  authors  represent  Callis- 
thenes as  a  vain  and  conceited  man,  even  as  a  flatterer  of  Alex- 
ander ;  and  that  some  pretended  fragments  of  his  writing  seem 
to  favor  such  a  representation.  But  these  ostensible  fragments 
of  his  works  are,  it  is  thought,  the  forgeries  of  liis  enemies,  who 
desired  to  exliibit  some  valid  reason  for  pei*sccuting  their  reprover. 

The  charges  wliich  his  maligners  bring  against  liim  are  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  fact,  that  he  enjoyed  in  so  high  a  degree  the 
esteem  of  Theophrastus  and  Aristotle,  and  possessed  so  com- 
manding an  influence  over  the  Macedonian  army,  as  to  become 
an  object  of  fear  even  to  Alexander  the  Great.  These  charges 
are  irreconcilable  with  liis  demeanor,  as  it  is  portrayed  by  Plu- 
tarch and  Arrian.  He  saw  that  death  would  be  the  consequence 
of  his  boldness  in  resisting  the  crowd  of  flatterers,  who  were  dai- 
ly accelerating  the  downward  progress  of  the  king.  But  he  fear- 
ed not  to  die,  could  he  only  save  from  ruin  a  mind  which  was 
formed  for  great  virtues,  or  in  want  of  them,  for  great  vices.  He 
struggled  bravely  against  the  degenerating  process  of  his  friend ; 
for  unless  this  process  were  checked  in  its  incipient  stages,  it 
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would  soon  become  irresistible.  Therefore  must  he  be  censured 
not  too  severely,  for  overlooking  the  rules  of  prudence  in  his  zeal 
to  protect  the  virtue  of  one,  who  had  bidden  fair  to  accomplish  as 
much  in  letters  as  in  arms.  He  was  too  proud  to  restrain  his  in- 
dignation at  the  ceremonials  of  the  Macedonian  court,  which  re- 
quired all  who  saluted  the  king  to  prostrate  themselves  in  obei- 
sance, as  they  would  before  a  divinity.  When  asked  by  Hermo- 
laiis,  how  a  man  might  make  himself  the  most  renowned  of  his 
race,  he  replied :  "  By  slaying  him  who  is  already  most  renown- 
ed." This  was  indeed  an  imprudent  answer,  and  led  to  results 
which  he  ought  to  have  foreseen  and  avoided.  So  when  Philo- 
tas  asked  him,  who  were  most  highly  honored  by  the  Athenians, 
he  replied,  "  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  because  they  were  tyran- 
nicides;" and  when  Philotas  queried  whether  a  tyrannicide 
would  be  still  protected  in  Greece,  the  reply  was,  "  Athens  is  a 
place  where  the  murderer  of  a  despot  will  always  find  shelter." 
These  and  similar  remarks  were  so  reported  to  the  king,  as  to 
excite  a  suspicion  of  treasonable  designs  on  the  part  of  his  repro- 
ver. Agis,  Lysimachus,  Hagnon,  Hephaestion,  and  above  all 
Anaxarchus,^  whom  Callisthcnes  had  irritated  by  cauterizing  re- 
bukes, were  too  desirous  of  elevating  themselves  upon  the  niins 
of  their  rival,  to  neglect  any  opportunity  of  representing  him  as  a 
foe,  and  as  waiting  to  become  an  assassin  of  the  monarch. 

A  fit  opportunity  at  length  arrived.  Tlie  same  HermolaiJs,  who 
had  received  so  suspicious  an  answer  from  Callisthcnes,  had  been 
insulted  by  Alexander  on  the  hunting-ground.  He  was  a  noble 
youth  of  Macedon,  a  page  of  the  monarch,  and  was  thus  unfitted 
to  brook  the  indignity  which  was  laid  upon  him.  He  entered  in- 
to a  conspiracy  with  some  of  his  fellow-pages,  all  of  whom  be- 
longed to  the  Macedonian  nobility,  against  the  life  of  the  king. 
The  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  conspimtors  ai)prehended. 
Some  of  them  had  been  intimate  with  Callisthcnes ;  Hcrmolaus 
had  been  often  seen  in  his  society,  Philotas  had  received  from 
him  a  significant  intimation  about  tyrannicide ;  and  it  was  re- 
ported, though  probably  without  proof,  that  he  had  told  the  leader 
in  the  conspiracy,  "  not  to  fear  the  couch  of  gold,  for  such  a  couch 
often  holds  a  sick  or  wounded  man."  The  occasion  was  too  good 
to  be  lost.  Callisthcnes  was  taken  into  custody.  The  pages  were 
put  to  the  torture  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  some  testimony  against 
him.     But  no  such  testimony  could  be  extorted  from  them.     No 

■  See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Alexander,  for  instances  of  the  manner  in  which 
Anazarchas  was  rebuked  by  CallisUicnes. 
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valid  evidence  could  be  found  of  his  participation  in  the  crime. 
Yet  Aristarchus  and  his  fellow-sycophants  would  not  rest,  until 
this  formidable  obstacle  to  their  selfish  and  sensual  schemes 
was  removed.  They  succeeded  in  embittering  the  mind  of  the 
king.  In  his  ^first  paroxysms  of  rage,  he  determined  to  send  for 
Aristotle,  and  subject  Callisthenes  to  trial  in  the  philosopher's 
presence.  But  this  purpose  wus  abandoned  in  a  cooler  hour. 
Chares  of  Mytilene  asserts,  that  CaUisthenes  was  kept  seven 
months  in  prison,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  him  at  last  to  be 
tried  before  the  Stagirite.  After  having  been  cruelly  maimed, 
even  his  ears,  nose,  and  lips  having  been  cut  ofi]  he  was  kept  in 
fetters,  was  carried  from  place  to  place  as  a  prisoner  with  the  ar- 
my, and  exhibited  as  an  object  of  terror  to  all  malcontents.  He 
died  in  consequence  either  of  the  cruelties  in£dctcd  on  him,  for 
the  piurpose  of  extorting  a  confession  of  his  guilt,  or  else,  as  Cha- 
res asserts,  of  a  disease  (phthiriasis)  which  he  contracted  in  gaol, 
through  the  negligence  of  his  keepers.'  His  death  was  regarded 
by  the  Macedonians  as  a  disgrace  to  their  monarch,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  afterwards  lamented  even  by  Alexander  himself. 

In  a  letter  to  Antipater,  the  mutual  friend  of  the  monarch  and 
of  Aristotle,  Alexander  writes,  that  the  pages  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy  were,  soon  after  their  detection,  stoned  to  death  by  the 
Macedonians ;  but  that  he  himself  would  attend  to  the  punish- 
ment of  CaUisthenes,  of  those  wJu)  lujd  sent  him  on  the  eocpedition, 
and  of  those  who  had  given  shelter  to  the  conspirators.  It  ha3 
been  supposed,  with  good  reason,  that  allusion  is  here  made  to 
Aristotle,  as  a  victim  of  future  retribution ;  for  it  was  he  who 
recommended  CaUisthenes  as  the  companion  of  Alexander.  It  is 
probable  that  the  same  sensualists  who  contrived  to  exasperate 
the  king  against  the  nephew,  were  also  desirous  of  inflaming  his 
resentment  against  the  uncle.  Their  safety  demanded  the  down- 
fall of  Aristotle.  They  even  proposed,  (if  we  may  confide  in 
Chrysostom's^  statement),  that  he  be  put  to  death.  It  is  natural 
to  beheve,  that  they  found  Alexander  not  so  impervious  as  he 
should  have  been  to  their  influence  ;  that  he  was  induced  to  as- 
sociate the  teacher  with  the  obnoxious  pupil,  and  to  anticipate  the 
displeasure  of  the  former  at  the  imprisonment  of  the  latter.  We 
know  not  how  much  of  epistolary  correspondence  had  been  con- 
tinued between  Alexander  and  Ahstotle,  but  it  were  not  at  aU 


*  For  several  different  but  improbable  narrations  of  the  mode  of  his  death,  see 
Buhle's  Arist.  Vit.  p.  {)S. 
«  Orat.  LXIV. 
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singular  if  the  most  delicate  insinuations  of  the  sage,  with  regard 
to  the  king's  apostasy  from  virtue,  were  received  by  his  sovereign 
with  sullenness  and  resentment ;  that  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing lost  the  relish  fpr  philosophical  discipline  and  of  deserving  to 
be  esteemed  a  god,  had  created  an  aversion  in  the  hero  to  the 
rigid  precepts  of  his  old  teacher.  We  may  also  :^ell  suppose,  that 
Aristotle  viewed  with  some  indignation  the  disgrace  which  his 
relative  had  borne,  os  well  as  the  increase  of  the  king's  vanity 
and  wilfulness. 

Still  we  cannot  believe  that  there  arose  any  settled  enmity  be- 
tween these  two  individuals,  or  that  they  ever  made  any  serious 
expression  of  mutual  antipathy.  The  ebullition  of  Alexander's 
rage  soon  subsided.  He  did  not  send  for  Aristotle,  nor  punish 
him,  as  he  had  threatened  to  do.  Many  writers  have  stated,  on 
the  authority  of  Diogenes  Laertius,i  that  he  made  presents  to 
Xenocrates,  and  flattered  Anaxarchus  (Anaximenes),for  the  pur- 
pose of  awakening  the  jealousy  of  the  Stdgirite.  But  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose,  that  such  donations  to  Xenocrates  would 
have  gratified  Aristotle,  for  the  two  philosophers  were  long-tried 
friends  -^  and  there  is  but  little  ground  to  surmise,  that  Alexan- 
der would  have  deemed  it  possible  to  afflict  his  old  teacher,  who 
was  at  Athens,  by  flattering  Anaxarchus  (Anaximenes),  who 
was  at  that  time  with  the  king  in  Asia.  The  authority  of  Plu- 
tarch is  adverse  to  the  idea  that  Alexander,  in  his  partial  alienation 
from  Aristotle,  inflicted  any  evil  upon  him ;  and  there  is  no  worthy 
voucher  for  the  statement  of  Buhle,  that  the  philosopher  lived  in 
daily  expectation  of  sufiering,  from  his  disaflected  pupil,  the  same 
calamities  that  had  befallen  his  nephew. — There  is  also  good 
reason  to  think,  that  the  philosopher  never  allowed  his  «dissatis- 
faction  with  the  king  to  assume  the  type  of  personal  hatred. 
Indeed  he  had  too  much  of  a  temporizing  genius  to  cherish  any 
great  degree  of  unprofitable  indignation.  He  was  not  bom  to  be 
a  martyr.  He  was  made  for  dominion  rather ;  and  like  all  others 
of  like  destiny,  he  calculated  the  results  before  he  ventured  on  a 
contest  The  vulnerable  heel  of  our  Achilles  was  the  prevalence 
of  a  shrewd  insight  into  consequences,  which  precluded  the  no- 
ble expression  of  such  feelings  as  every  virtuous  man  must  in- 

»  Opp.  Omn.  Arist.  Ed.  Buhle,  T.  I.  p.  11. 

*  Antiptter,  the  confidential  favorite  of  Aristotle,  made  a  similar  present  to 
Xenocrates,  and  honored  him  with  distinguished  marks  of  reverence,  when  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Macedonia,  in  the  Lamian  war. 

VoL.1  No.  2.  25 
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wardly  entertain.  His  instructions  to  his  nephew,  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  Alexander,  were  sagacious  rather  than  high- 
souled.  We  cannot  suppose,  then,  that  when  his  nephew  had 
disregarded  these  instructions,  and  incurred  the  penalty  which 
Aristotle  had  predicted,  his  death  would  have  awakened  any  sud- 
den violence  of  feeling,  in  a  man  who  was  politic  enough  to  sup- 
press all  dangerous  emotions.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have 
heard  of  the  threats  which  Alexander  had  uttered  against  him ; 
his  friend  Antipater,  to  whom  they  were  communicated,  may  w 
may  not  have  apprized  him  of  them ;  but  no  one  who  understands 
his  character  can  suspect,  that  he  would  be  induced  by  such  men- 
aces to  retaliate  evil  upon  their  irritated  author.  He  would  pro- 
bably regard  them,  as  indeed  they  were,  the  kindlings  of  a  youth. 

That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire, 
Who  much  enforced  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Keported  Agency  of  Aristotle  in  the  Death  of  Alexander. 

There  are  various  representations  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Stagi- 
rite  in  the  alleged  murder  of  his  pupil.  It  is  pretended  by  some, 
that  Alexander  was  poisoned  by  lollaus,  the  cup-bearer  of  the 
monarch,  and  the  son  of  Aristotle's  friend  Antipater ;  by  others, 
that  he  was  poisoned  by  Cassander,  an  elder  brother  of  lollaus ; 
by  a  third  party,  that  Cassander,  PhiHp,  and  lollaus,  three  sons  of 
Antipater,  were  the  chief  accomplices  in  the  transaction.  The 
father  is  reported  to  have  instigated  the  murder,  and  Aristotle  is 
accused  by  some  of  having  been  privy  to  it,  and  also  of  having  re- 
commended the  materials  for  it  Vitruvius^  thus  describes  the  poi- 
son which  was  employed :  "  There  is  in  Arcadia  a  region  named 
Nonacris,  in  the  mountains  of  which  is  a  rock  that  distils  the  cold- 
est water.  This  is  called  Stygian  water,  and  it  can  be  contained 
in  no  vessel  either  of  iron,  or  silver,  or  gold.  It  evaporates  at  once, 
and  is  gone.  It  can  be  preserved  in  nothing  except  a  mule's 
hoof"  *  This  is  said  to  have  been  conveyed  from  Antipater,  by 
one,  two,  or  three  of  his  sons,  into  the  province  where  Alex- 
ander was  at  that  time,  and  to  have  been  administered  to  the 

^  De  Architectura,  Vlll.  3. 

*  A  similar  superstition,  with  legard  to  this  water  exists  at  the  present  day. 
See  Leake's  Travels  in  the  Morea,  Vol.  III.  p.  165—9.  Theophrastus,  Aris- 
totle's successor,  is  the  first  philosopher  who  has  described  the  Stjgian  poison, 
and  there  is  no  CTidence  that  Aristotle  had  ever  heard  of  it. 
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king,  whose  death  was  the  consequence.  There  are  other  writ- 
ers who  give  a  different  description  of  the  water  used  as  a  poison. 
The  bones  of  lollaus  were  disinterred  and  disgraced  by  the  queen 
Olyinpias,  some  time  after  his  death,  for  his  participation  in  the 
regidde ;  and  she  hkewise  ordered  a  himdred  Macedonians,  who 
had  been  the  friends  of  his  father  Antipater,  to  be  slain  in  testi- 
mony of  her  aversion  to  the  supposed  principal  in  the  crime.  The 
author  of  the  Life  of  the  ten  Orators,  who  i  s  erroneously  cited  as 
Plutarch  by  Buhle,*  says  that  Hyperides  made  a  speech  to  the 
Athenians,  not  more  than  a  yeax  after  Alexander's  death,  and  pro- 
posed that  lollaus  receive  some  pubhc  honor  for  this  act,  which 
had  freed  Athens  from  oppression.  Later  writers  affirm,  that  the 
horn  in  which  the  poison  had  been  preserved  was  deposited,  and 
ofleu  seen,  in  the  temple  at  Delphi  An  epigram  was  also  writ- 
ten in  relation  to  it  at  an  early  day,  and  is  still  preserved  in 
Brunck*s  Analects.^  Five  hundred  years  after  the  alleged  tyran- 
nicide, the  emperor  Caracalla,  who  had  heard  the  suspicions  expres- 
sed against  the  Stagirite,  and  who  was  ambitious  of  being  thought 
to  resemble  Alexander,  testified  his  admiration  for  the  hero,  by 
expelling  all  the  followers  of  Aristotle  from  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
and  by  causing  their  writings  to  be  burned.  This  outrage  of  Ca- 
racalla  was  the  means  of  fbcing  the  stigma  upon  Aristotle,  and  of 
giving  permanence  to  what  had  been  before  a  mere  floating  ru" 
mor.  "  It  cannot  be  proved,"  says  Buhle,  "  that  in  this  punish- 
ment of  the  Peripatetics,  the  emperor  did  any  injustice  to  the 
founder  of  their  sect"  A  cursory  examination,  however,  will  mani- 
fest the  unrighteousness  of  fastening  a  charge  upon  Aristotle, 
which  had  been  nothing  better  than  a  vague  surmise  until  the  fifth 
century  after  the  death  of  all  contemporary  witnesses. 

In  the  first  place,  our  philosopher  seems  to  have .  had  no  sufll- 
cient  inducement  to  commit  the  alleged  crime.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  he  was  neither  disappointed  nor  highly  irritated  by  the 
murder  of  Calhsthenes ;  yet  this  event  has  been  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  his  mortal  offence.  His  enemies  have  said  that  he  feared 
the  execution  of  the  threat  contained  in  Alexander's  letter  to  An- 
tipater ;  but  why,  under  the  influence  of  such  a  fear,  did  he  allow 
six  years  to  intervene  between  the  alarming  epistle  and  the 
needed  measures  for  self-defence  ?  In  this  long  interval,  he  had 
time  to  learn  that  the  commination  was  but  a  word  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  that  the  variable  king  had  not  only  neglected  to  punish 
the  unde,  but  had  even  repented  of  his  hostility  to  the  nephew. 

>  Vit.  Arist.  p.  100.  «  T.  III.  182. 
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On  the  one  hand  the  king's  revenge,  if  it  had  endured  agamst  the 
Stagirite,  would  have  been  wreaked  upon  him  before  the  lapse 
of  six  years ;  and  on  the  oUier  hand,  the  dread  of  punishment,  if 
it  had  been  the  ruling  passion  of  Aristotle,  would  have  instigated 
him  to  an  earlier  stratagem  for  relief.  He  had  means  enough  for 
the  removal  of  Alexander,  which  he  would  have  employed  at  the 
annoimcement  of  the  king's  threats,  if  he  had  intended  to  employ 
them  at  all.  Secondly,  it  is  not  to  be  believed,  that  so  subtle  a 
chemist  as  the  Stagirite  would  have  employed  so  violent  and  self- 
detecting  a  potion  as  the  Stygian  water,  for  a  crime  which  de- 
manded secrecy  more  than  quickness  of  action.  He  would  have 
been  wise  enough  to  select  a  poison,  energetic  indeed  in  its 
workings,  but  leaving  behind  it  fewer  discernible  traces  of  itself. 
If  the  Stygian  water  were  so  deadly  as  is  reported,  it  must  also 
have  been  widely  known,  and  thereby  unfitted  for  the  use  of  a 
secret  murderer. 

Thirdly,  the  whole  description  of  the  fatal  ingredients  is  in  the 
style  of  fable,  rather  than  of  fact,  and  the  divers  reporters  of  the 
crime  vary  so  much  in  their  narrations,  as  to  be  justly  suspected 
of  mistaking  the  tales  of  garrulous  mischief-makers  for  well  au- 
thenticated records.  Fourthly,  it  seems  incredible  that  if  the 
Stagirite  had  been  an  accomplice  in  the  regicide,  he  should  not 
have  been  openly  accused  of  his  crime  in  his  own  day,  or  the 
days  immediately  following  his  own.  His  enemies  resorted  then 
to  much  more  trivial  accusations,  and  did  not  publicly  avail  them- 
selves of  tliis,  until  centuries  after  the  pretended  crime.  Fifthly, 
it  seems  also  improbable,  that  if  he  had  been  accessary  to  the 
death  of  Alexander,  he  should  not  thereby  have  propitiated  the 
favor  of  the  Anti- Macedonian  party  in  Athens.  Shortly  after  the 
regicide,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city,  by  tlie  very  persons 
whom  this  regicidal  act  had  promised  to  deliver  from  bondage. 
He  certainly  was  a  man  of  more  political  tact  than  to  hazard  his 
safety  with  his  own  countrymen,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  no 
favor  from  his  country's  enemies,  by  an  exploit  which  favored  the 
latter  as  much  as  it  injured  the  former.  He  was  too  shrewd  to 
have  disgraced  himself,  while  Uving,  with  two  opposing  parties, 
by  a  crime  which  must  have  been  foreseen  to  disgrace  him,  when 
dead,  with  all  parties. 

But  lastly,  the  evidence  of  the  best  historians  militates  deci- 
dedly with  this  imputation  upon  the  cheuracter  of  our  philosopher. 
It  is  true  that  Justin  speaks  of  Alexander's  death  by  poison,  but 
he  makes  no  mention  of  the  Stagirite's  agency  in  it     Curtius, 
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also,  does  not  allude  to  Aristotle's  cooperation,  although  he  re- 
gards as  probable  the  report  of  Antipater*s  activity  in  the  crime. 
Bausanias,  Diodoras  of  Sicily,  and  Vitruvius,  relate  the  circum- 
stances of  the  regicide,  not  as  a  fact  but  as  a  rumor,  and  do  not 
impUcate  Aristotle  in  the  deed,  which  they  even  do  not  assert 
was  actually  committed.  The  elder  Pliny  ascribes  the  death  of 
Alexander  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  Staguite,  and  considers 
his  participation  in  the  homicide  to  be  the  reproach,  which  can 
never  be  efiaced  from  his  name.  But  such  a  testimony,  given 
more  than  four  hmidred  years  afler  the  imputed  crime  was  com- 
mitted, and  by  one  who  shows  no  signs  of  having  minutely  inves- 
tigated the  charge,  is  insufficient  to  secure  our  credence.  We 
confide  rather  in  the  testimony  of  Arrian,  who  had  examined  the 
details  of  the  transaction  with  the  greatest  fideUty.  He  had  scru- 
tinized the  daily  reports  of  the  physicians,  who  attended  Alexan- 
der during  his  last  sickness,  and  had  read  the  various  narratives 
which  had  been  written  of  the  event  He  rejects,  as  unworthy 
of  all  credit,  the  tale  that  Alexander  was  poisoned ;  still  more, 
that  Aristotle  and  Antipater  were  the  homicides.  He  affirms 
that  the  hero  died  a  natural  death,  after  having  surfeited  himself 
at  a  feast  Plutarch  avers  the  same,  and  assures  us  that  he  de-^ 
scribes  the  conqueror's  last  days  almost  word  for  word  as  they 
were  described  in  the  diary  of  his  attendant  physicians.  He  re- 
lates that  at  the  time  of  the  monarch's  decease,  and  for  six  years 
aflerward,  there  was  no  suspicion  of  his  having  been  poisoned, 
and  that  the  circumstances  of  his  death  make  any  such  surmise 
untenable.  In  consequence  of  the  contentions  among  his  gene- 
rals, his  corpse  was  neglected  several  days,  it  lay  unembalmed  in 
a  hot  and  svQtry  dimate,  and  yet  showed  no  symptoms  of  any 
poisonous  agency.  In  agreement  with  Plutarch  and  Arrian  is  the 
testimony  of  Seneca,  Athenaeus,  (who  follows  the  work  of  Ephip- 
pus  concerning  Hephaestion's  and  Alexander's  burial),  Orosius, 
Cedrenus,  and  others.  The  rumor  of  the  regicide  probably  arose 
from  a  desire  of  Olympias  to  blacken  the  memory  of  the  regent 
Antipater,  and  the  implication  of  Aristotle  in  the  crime  was  per- 
haps suggested  by  his  known  intimacy  with  that  celebrated  re- 
gent, his  known  skill  in  chemical  admixtures,  and  by  the  enone- 
ous  conjecture  that  a  deadly  feud  had  arisen  between  him  and 
his  monareh.  The  garrulity  of  his  foes  would  easily  form  a  con- 
nected tale  from  a  few  obscure  intimations.  It  is  remarkable  that 
they  could  adduce  no  more  tangible  authority  for  their  calumnies, 
than  is  found  in  the  following  passage  of  Plutarch, — "  They  men- 
25* 
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tion  one  Agnothemis,  as  their  author,  who  is  pretended  to  have 
had  the  information  from  king  Antigonus."  Pretended  by  whom  ? 
on  what  evidence  ?  and  how  was  Antigonus  apprized  of  the  fact? 
and  above  all  who  is  Agnothemis  ? 

Depaeture  of  Aristotle  from  Athens. 

Alexander  died  in  Babylon  on  the  eleventh  or  thirteenth  of 
June,  323  B.  C.  At  his  death  was  enkindled  anew  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  which  himself  and  Philip  had  attempted  to  smother 
among  their  tributary  provinces.  The  descendants  of  the  heroes 
of  Marathon  and  Salamis  arose,  intent  on  regaining  the  freedom 
they  had  lost  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  stood  forth  as  the 
leaders  of  the  democratic  party.  Since  the  bloody  days  of  Chae- 
lonea,  these  orators  had  lost  no  opportunity  to  inflame  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Athenians  against  their  tyrants,  and  now  when  the 
Macedonian  colossus  had  become,  in  the  words  of  Demades,  Uke 
a  blinded  Cyclops,  the  oppressed  people  were  easily  excited  to 
resistance.  They  entered  on  the  Lamian  war  with  the  spirit  of 
a  people  conscious  of  being  wronged  and  determined  to  obtain 


It  were  interesting  to  learn  whether  Demosthenes,  at  this  time, 
exerted  any  influence  against  Aristotle  directly.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  he  did  so,  for  the  philosopher  had  been  intimate  with 
the  tyrants  whom  the  orator  abhorred.^  But  we  can  aifirm  no- 
Jthing  more.  We  only  know  that  Aristotle  was  an  early  victim  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  Anti-Macedonian  party.  Wliile  his  royal 
j|»otector  hved,  he  was  shielded  against  the  assaults  of  his  ene- 
mies both  secret  and  avowed ;  but  now  that  he  was  left  defence- 
lesfi,  the  envy  and  the  revenge  which  had  lain  so  long  com- 
pressed burst  forth  with  redoubled  energy.  It  was  difficult  to  ob- 
tain any  vahd  accusations  against  him,  and  it  is  always  unpleasant 
to  persecute  an  antagonist  without  some  ostensible  reason.  It 
was  at  length  resolved  to  assail  the  philosopher  on  rehgious 
grounds,  there  being  no  prejudice  so  strong  as  that  which  results 
from  theological  difierences.  It  was  decided  to  employ,  as  the 
Stagirite*s  accuser,  the  hierophant  Eurymedon ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  more  importance  to  the  accusation,  a  respectable 
citizen  of  Athens,  Demophilus  by  name,  was  associated  with  the 
.complainant. 

^  It  is  an  historical  fact  that  one  of  the  nephews  of  Demosthenes,  named  De- 
mochares,  was  a  calumniator  of  Aristotle  and  of  Antipater.  He  wrote  much 
.Against  them. 
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Aristotle  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  Areopagus.  The 
charges  preferred  against  him  were,  that  he  had  manifested  im- 
piety (dae^eia)  in  various  ways ;  that  he  had,  for  example,  writ- 
ten a  paean  to  his  friend  Hermias,  erected  statues  to  him  at  Del- 
phi, and  written  impious  inscriptions  upon  them;  that  he  had 
even  presented  offerings  to  him,  as  if  he  were  a  god.  Another  spe- 
cification probably  was,  that  in  his  writings  or  lectures  he  had  im- 
pugned the  popular  faith,  and  in  particular  had  taught,  that 
prayers  and  sacrifices  to  heaven  were  of  no  avail.i  "  I  never  in- 
tended," says  Aristotie  in  an  Apology  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished, "  to  make  an  oblation  to  Hermias,  as  to  a  super-human  be- 
ing. I  erected  a  monument  to  him  as  a  man  not  as  a  god.  I 
honored  him  with  sepulchral  rites,  from  a  desire  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  him." 

But,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  Aristotle  had  not  the  char- 
acter wliich  disposes  a  man  to  martyrdom.  He  always  developed 
at  least  one  characteristic  of  the  prudent  man,  who  "  foreseeth  the 
evil  and  hideth  himself"  He  was  not  willing,  like  Socrates,  in 
reliance  on  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  to  await  the  uprising  of  the 
Athenians.  He  fled  from  their  city  to  Chalcis,  the  capital  of  £u- 
boea,  and  never  obeyed  the  summons  to  appear  before  the  Gre- 
cian court  "  Perceiving,"  says  Origen,  "  that  he  was  to  be  pros- 
ecuted for  irreligion,  on  account  of  certain  dogmas  of  his  philoso- 
phy, which  the  Athenians  thought  to  be  impious,  the  Stagirite  in- 
stituted a  school  in  Chalcis,  having  said  in  self-defence  to  his 
friends,  Let  us  go  from  Athens,  so  that  we  may  not  give  her  citi- 
zens an  occasion  for  perpetrating  a  second  crime,  like  that  which 
they  committed  against  Socrates,  and  that  they  may  not  ofler  a 
second  profanation  to  philosophy."^ 

In  Chalcis  the  metaphysician  was  safe.  This  city  remained 
under  Macedonian  influence,  and  is  said  to  have  been  occupied 
by  a  Macedonian  garrison.  We  have  already  noticed  the  conjec- 
ture, that  some  relatives  of  his  n;iother  still  resided  here,  as  it  was 
the  city  of  her  ancestors.  It  was  perhaps  the  nearest  refuge  to 
which  he  could  flee  with  assurance  of  permanent  safety.  Ac- 
cording to  Apollodoms,  he  made  his  escape  in  Olympiad  1 14,  3, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  year  322  B.  C.  Dionysius  of  Halicamas- 
sus  assigns  the  same  period  for  the  flight  But  in  the  Life  of 
Epicurus  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  we  find  a  report,  that  when  this 
philosopher  came  from  Samos  to  Athens  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
Xenocrates  was  in  the  Academy,  and  Aristotie  was  teaching  at 

>  Vid.  Origen.  c.  Celium,  L.  I.  et  II.  «  Orig.  c.  Cel.  L.  I. 
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Chalcis;  that  some  time  afterward,  when  Alexander  had  de- 
ceased, and  Athens  was  in  commotion,  Epicurus  left  the  city  and 
returned  to  his  father.  According  to  this  report,  the  Stagirite  had 
fled  from  Athens  before  the  death  of  his  protector.  It  is  thought 
by  some,  that  he  was  thus  early  allured  to  Chalcis  by  its  peculiar 
stillness  and  quiet  Strabo  ( X^  H 1 )  says,  that  the  city  had  a  great 
reputation  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  so  that  it  furnished  agreea- 
ble and  imdisturbed  employment  to  philosophers  ;  and  one  proof 
of  its  attractiveness,  he  adds,  is  the  fact  that  Aristotle  established 
a  school  there.  It  is  also  surmised  by  some,  that  the  philosopher 
must  have  foreseen  the  triumph  of  the  Anti-Macedonian  party  at 
Athens,  and  his  own  perils  in  such  an  event ;  that  he  would  have 
disliked  to  delay  his  escape,  because  the  increasing  violence  of 
the  Athenians  might  soon  preclude  the  possibihty  of  fleeing  from 
their  assaults ;  that  above  all,  he  must  have  chosen  to  dwell  aloof 
from  the  disturbances  of  poUtics,  and  amid  those  who  peacefully 
acknowledged  the  empire  of  his  pupil  The  foregoing  opinion  is 
thought  to  receive  some  sanction  from  a  certain  correspondence 
between  the  Stagirite  and  his  friend  Antipater.  It  appears  that 
this  king  had  expressed  his  surprise  at  Aristotle's  change  of  loca- 
tion, which  surprise  he  would  not  have  felt  if  Alexander  were  al- 
ready deceased.  The  Stagirite  would  fain  mitigate  this  wonder, 
and  wrote  in  reply  that  he  forsook  the  Athenians  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  sinning  a  second  time  against  philosophy.  "  Athens," 
he  says,  "  is  indeed  a  beautiful  city,  but  she  can  be  described  in 
the  words  of  Homer,  as  a  place  where, 

Pear  after  pear  grows  old,  fig  after  fig. 

By  these  words  Aristotle  intended  to  aver,  according  to  a  com- 
ment of  Eustathius  upon  them,  that  Athens  was  a  spot  where 
slanders  grew  rife ;  where  one  calunmy  succeeded  another  with- 
out intermission  and  without  end ;  and  that  he  chose  to  escape 
this  avxocpaptia  before  it  ripened  into  a  deadlier  evil.  But  all  this 
conjectural  evidence,  and  the  indirect  testimony  found  in  Dioge- 
nes Laertius  are  insufficient  to  refute  the  positive  assertions  of 
Apollodoms  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  that  Aristotle  left 
Athens  not  until  after  the  demise  of  Alexander. i 

Li  Chalcis  Aristotle  wrote,  as  is  reported,  a  defence  of  himself 
against  the  accusations  of  the  Athenians.  Diogenes  learned  from 
Phavorinus  the  existence  of  such  an  apology,  and  Athenaeus  read 
an  exculpatory  paper,  of  which  he  doubted  the  genuineness,  but 

>  Vid.  Opp.  Om.  Arist.  £d.  Buhle,  T.  pp.  10  et  70. 
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which  was  ascribed  to  the  Stagirite.  This  exculpatory  document, 
however,  produced  no  effect  An  imputation  of  religious  infidel* 
ity  was  sure  of  ruining  its  victim  among  a  people  whom  Paul  af- 
terwards characterized,  xara  navta  ti^  deiaidaifWvsiTtkQOvg. 

Unable  to  injure  the  person  of  their  adversary,  the  Athenians 
became  the  more  eager  to  sully  his  good  name.  They  had  for- 
merly awarded  him  certain  honors,  which  they  now  took  away. 
According  to  the  Latin  biographer,^  they  had  erected  for  him  a 
statue  on  the  Acropohs ;  Philip  and  Olympias  had  placed  a  statue 
for  him  somewhere,  perhaps  in  Athens,  and  had  raised  near  it 
images  of  themselves.  Alexander,  also,  had  caused  a  statue  to  be 
erected  at  Athens  for  the  philosopher ;  and  the  same  honor  per- 
haps, some  honor  certainly,  had  been  conferred  on  him  at  Delphi, 
by  some  of  his  friends.  The  probability  is  tliat  all  these  works 
of  art,  which  were  intended  to  immortalize  him,  were  now  dis- 
placed or  disfigured.  Mhnn  preserves  the  fragment  of  an  epistle 
from  Aristotle  to  Antipater,  in  which  this  truly  philosophical  suf- 
ferer says,  "  As  to  the  honor  which  was  decreed  to  me  at  Delphi 
by  the.  people,  and  which  is  now  taken  from  me,  I  have  only  to 
say,  that  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  be  undidy  troubled,  and  yet 
am  not  altogether  without  feeling  in  regard  to  it"  ^Ehan  adds, 
that  Aristotle  manifests  in  this  letter  no  vain  ambition,  and  at  the 
same  time  no  unnatural  and  unbecoming  apathy.  For  although 
man  may  easily  bear  the  absence  of  honors  which  he  has  never 
possessed,  he  must  yet  endure  some  mortification  when  he  is  de- 
prived of  such  as  he  has  long  enjoyed.  The  writings  of  our  met- 
aphysician, especially  his  Nichomachean  Ethics,  show  that  he  was 
not  bereft  of  human  sensibilities  with  regard  to  popular  applause, 
and  yet  that  he  did  not  live  for  such  a  volatile  enjoyment  "  Hon- 
or," he  says,  "  i^  a  reward  of  virtue,  and  is  bestowed  upon  those 
who  have  done  well"  "  A  man  of  great  inind  is  solicitous  for 
honor,  but  by  no  means  regards  it  as  the  highest  good ;  authority 
and  wealth  are  desirable  for  the  sake  of  the  applause  that  follows 
in  their  train ;  and  they  who  receive  but  httle  renown  have  other 
advantages  counterbalancing  their  want  of  this."^ 

Other  expressions  of  Aristotle,  like  the  foregoing,  indicate  that 
he  was  not  indisposed  to  indulge  a  temperate  love  of  glory ;  but 
the  ambition  which  has  often  been  ascribed  to  him  was  not  a  long- 
ing after  the  applauses  of  the  day,  so  much  as  the  homage  of  suc- 
ceeding times.     The  ambition  which  he  stimulated  in  Alexander 

>  Opp.  Omn.  AriBt  T.  I.  p.  55  et  56.  •  Ethic.  Nicom.  IV.  3. 16—18. 
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was  of  the  loftier  sort,  and  \^tis  intended  to  operate  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  prince's  sensual  inclinations.  It  has  been  often  said, 
that  in  his  attempt  to  instil  a  love  of  fame  into  the  prince's  breast, 
he  nourished  the  same  principle  in  his  own.  "  Caeterum,"  says 
Lord  Bacon,!  "  de  viro  tarn  eximio  certe,  et  ob  acumen  ingenii 
mirabili,  Aristotele,  crediderim  facile,  banc  ambitionem  eum  a 
discipulo  suo  accepisse,  quem  fortasse  aemulatus  est,  ut,  si  ille 
onmes  nationes,  hie  omnes  opiniones  subigeret,  et  monarchiam 
quandam  in  contemplationibus  sibi  conderet"  While,  then,  we 
admit  the  justness  of  the  charge,  that  our  philosopher  loved  the 
praise  of  men,  we  see  no  evidenee  that  he  was  more  ambitious 
than  persons  of  kindred  genius  usually  are,  and  we  must  award 
him  the  credit  of  having  endured  reverses  and  reproaches  with  a 
patience  worthy  of  the  father  of  metaphysics. 

Death  of  Arisxotle. 

After  the  Stagirite  had  withdrawn  from  Athens,  and  his  pupil 
Theophrastus  had  taken  charge  of  the  Lyceum,  he  lived  but  a 
few  months.  He  died  in  but  Uttle  more  tlian  a  year  after  the 
demise  of  Alexander,  perhaps  in  August  or  September,  322. 
Aulus  Gellius  states,  that  Demosthenes  poisoned  himself  shortly 
after  the  death  of  the  Stagirite,  and  as  we  know  from  Plutarch 
that  the  orator  died  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  322,  we  cannot 
greatly  err  in  assigning  the  philosopher's  death  to  one  of  the 
months  immediately  preceding.  He  was  in  his  sixty-third  year 
at  the  time  of  his  decease.  Suidas  and  Eumelus  assert,  that  he 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy ,3  but  this  is  an  obvious  mistake.  He 
certainly  died  too  soon  for  the  world,  but  soon  enough  to  save  him- 
self from  many  a  painful  spectacle,  especially  from  that  of  the 
Macedonian  empire  rent  asunder,  involved  in  bloody  wars,  and 
the  family  of  his  royal  pupil  exterminated. 

Censorinus  in  his  work,  De  die  natali,  ascribes  the  death  of  the 
Stagirite  to  an  hereditary  and  chronic  affection  of  the  stomach, 
and  says  that  "  he  endiured  this  natural  infirmity  and  his  frequent 
sicknesses  with  great  fortitude,  and  it  is  more  wonderful  that  he 
could  have  prolonged  his  Hfe  sixty-three  years,  than  that  he  did 
not  Hve  beyond  that  age."  His  constitution,  naturally  weak,  was 
injured  by  his  excess  of  study  during  his  last  years.  Diogenes 
Laertius  reports  that  he  endeavored  to  alleviate  the  disorder  of 
his  digestive  organs  by  fomentations  of  warm  oil,  a  remedy  which 

1  De  Dig.  et  Aug.  Scient.  L.  III.  4.  '  Opp.  Om.  Arist.  T.  I.  pp.  7  et  78. 
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was  oAen  applied  by  the  ancients  for  similar  infirmities.  The 
use  of  this  oil-bath  was  the  probable  origin  of  a  calumny  propa- 
gated by  Lycon  the  Pythagorean,  that  Aristotle  was  wont  to 
bathe  his  whole  body  in  a  tub  of  warm  oil  for  the  sake  of  lux- 
urious gratification,  and  that  he  aflerwards  sold  the  oil  from  mo- 
tives of  avarice.  But  the  unparalleled  labors  which  had  exhaust- 
ed his  frail  system,  and  predisposed  it  to  that  lethargy  of  the  di- 
gestive apparatus,  which  is  so  common  among  sedentary  men, 
are  a  suflicient  commentary  upon  the  charge  of  sensualism,  and 
the  whole  stnicture  of  his  mind  refutes  the  charge  of  avarice,  so 
often  and  gratuitously  presented  against  this  victim  of  popular 
envy.i 

It  is  related  of  our  philosopher,  that  when  in  his  last  sickness 
he  was  visited  by  his  physician,  and  advised  to  adopt  certain  rules 
of  regimen  without  being  apprized  of  the  reasons  for  adopting 
those,  rules,  he  replied,  "  Treat  me  not  as  you  would  a  herdsman 
or  a  day-laborer,  but  if  you  wish  that  I  follow  your  prescriptions, 
show  me  that  you  have  prescribed  nothing  without  sufficient 
grounds."'  This  anecdote  is  related  by  Caehus  Khodiginus,  but 
without  reference  to  the  authority  from  which  it  was  derived.  It 
is  characteristic  of  Aristotle. 

There  is  another  anecdote  related  by  Aulus  Gellius,^  which  is 
also  in  keeping  with  the  peculiarities  of  our  sage.  When  he  had 
passed  Ids  sixty-second  year,  and  his  health  had  so  far  declined 
as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  his  continuing  long  at  the  head  of  the 
Lyceum,  he  was  entreated  by  his  pupils  to  appoint  his  successor. 
There  was  but  little  doubt  that  either  Tlicophrastus  the  Lesbian, 
or  Menedemus,3  the  Rhodian  would  be  selected  for  this  office,  as 
these  were  the  two  most  eminent  of  his  scholars.  But  he  chose 
to  decline  the  immediate  announcement  of  his  will  with  regard  to 
the  rival  candidates,  and  thus  evade  the  occasion  of  fomenting  a 
jealousy  toward  himself  He  wished  at  the  same  time  to  be 
represented  in  the  Lyceum  by  a  fit  successor.  He  therefore  con- 
trived to  intimate  his  preference.  When  the  pupils  who  had  im- 
portuned him  to  make  the  selection  were  afterwards  in  his  socie- 
ty, he  complained  of  the  wine  which  he  usually  drank,  and  re- 

*  For  specimens  of  the  scurrility  of  those  writers,  who  attempt  to  fasten  on 
Aristotle  the  charge  of  sensuality  and  avarice,  see  his  biography  by  the  Anony- 
mous Author,  and  by  Suidas,  in  Opp.  Om.  Arijt.  pp.  67,  78,  71). 

«  Noct  Att.  XIII.  5. 

'  Buhle  in  agreement  with  the  majority  of  critics  snys,  that  Eudemus  instead 
of  Menedemus  is  the  true  name  of  this  Rhodian. 
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quested  them  to  procure  for  him  a  better  article,  "  for  instance, 
the  Lesbian  or  the  Rhodian."  These  were  the  most  celebrated  of 
wines  in  his  day,  as  the  Lesbian  and  the  Khodian  pliilosophers 
were  the  most  accomplished  among  his  pupils.  When  the  two 
choice  liquors  were  presented  him,  he  tasted  the  Rhodian  first, 
and  praised  it  highly.  He  then  drank  of  the  Lesbian  and  seem- 
ed to  hesitate  which  to  prefer.  At  length  he  decided ;  "  Both  are 
excellent  wines,  but  the  Lesbian  is  the  pleasanter  of  the  two." 
This  is  the  only  designation  of  a  successor  which  he  ever  made, 
but  this  was  sufficient  He  was  understood  to  intimate  his  pre- 
ference of  the  Lesbian  pupil,  as  the  master  of  the  Lyceum,  and 
this  bland  as  well  as  sound  instructor  was  therefore  unanimously 
acknowledged  as  the  chief  of  the  Peripatetics. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  garrulity  of  some  ancient  biographers 
and  christian  fathers,^  is  found  in  a  rumor  which  they  circulated 
that  the  Stagiiite  drowned  himself  in  the  Eiuipus,  in  conseqvience 
of  his  chagrin  in  not  finding  the  causes  of  the  ebb  and  flow  in  that 
celebrated  strait  One  of  these  writers  recites  the  last  words 
which  the  suicide  uttered  before  making  the  fatal  plimge :  "  Quo- 
niam  Aristoteles  Euripum  non  cepit,  Aristotelem  Euripus  habeat" 

The  same  love  of  Uie  marvellous  is  indicated  in  another  report 
which  obtained  some  currency  among  the  ancient  historians ;  and 
was  the  more  confidently  related,  as  the  distance  of  time  increased 
between  their  day,  and  that  of  the  sage  whom  they  defamed. 
Suidas,  Hesychius  Milesius,  and  the  anonymous  biographei^  as- 
sert, though  with  some  apparent  misgiving,  that  Aristotle  died  of 
poison  at  Chalcis.3  He  is  said  to  have  seen  the  inefficacy  of  his 
attempt  to  rebut  the  charges  of  his  antagonists,  and  to  have  dread- 
ed tlie  result  of  the  trial  to  which  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Areopagus,  and  therefore  to  have  adopted  the  same  expedient 
which  Demosthenes  employed  a  few  days  afterward.  Hesychi- 
us Milesius  asserts,  that  the  sentence  of  the  Areopagus  had  been 
already  pronounced  against  him,  and  that,  like  Socrates,  he  was 
condemned  to  drink  the  hemlock.     But  the  statements,  which  are 


^  Among  tlie  Fathers,  who  have  circulated  Uiis  report  Justin  Martyr  is  i 
what  conspicuous.  Gregory  Nazianzen  simply  states,  that  tlie  Stagirite  lost 
his  life  by  excessive  application  of  mind  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Euripus,  and 
perhaps  this  was  the  original  narrative  from  which  the  subsequent  tale  was 
fabricated. 

«  Opp.  Omn.  Arist.  T.  I.  pp.  78,  71,  61. 

*  Diogenes  Laertius  preserves  an  epigram  which  was  written  on  Aristotle's 
death,  and  which  ascribes  the  death  to  the  hemlock.  See  Opp  Om.  Ar.  p.  9. 
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given  with  obvious  distrust  by  these  writers,  will  not  stand  in 
competition  with  the  statements  which  are  made  with  fuller  con- 
fidence by,  in  other  respects,  more  credible  historians.  Apollo- 
doms  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  make  no  allusion  to  Aristo- 
tle's, suicide.  There  seems,  besides,  to  have  been  no  sufficient 
motive  for  his  courting  death.  We  have  seen  that  he  was  safe 
at  Chalcis  under  Macedonian  protection.  Even  if  fears  still  fin- 
gered in  his  breast,  he  might  easily  have  repaired  to  Antipater, 
his  bosom  friend,  who  became  master  of  all  Macedonia  at  the 
death  of  Alexander.  The  assertion  of  Buhle,  that  he  had  appU- 
ed  to  this  friend  for  aid,  but  was  too  late  in  his  appfication,  is  not 
sustained  by  any  ancient  authority.  Why  then  should  the  Stagi- 
rite  have  resorted  to  a  needless  crime,  which,  in  his  own  view, 
was  characterized  by  a  pecufiar  enormity  ?  "  To  die  "  he  says,* 
"  for  the  sake  of  escaping  poverty,  or  disappointed  love,  or  any 
other  sorrow  is  not  the  part  of  a  man,  but  rather  of  a  coward.  It 
is  pusillanimity  thus  to  flee  from  trouble."  In  another  passage  • 
he  proves  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  take  his  own  life ;  that  exis- 
tence is  a  boon  of  the  highest  worth,  given  by  Heaven  for  the 
1>enefit  of  the  good ;  tliat  nothing  but  the  remorse  and  disgust  of  vile 
men  can  prompt  to  suicide,  and  that  the  crime  is  rightly  regarded 
as  disgraceful  to  its  perpetrator.  They  who  have  committed 
many  foul  deeds,  and  who  are  hated  for  their  wickedness,  are  the 
persons  who  rid  themselves  of  life.'  Now  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  our  sage,  to  disgrace  his  final  hour  by  a  sin  which 
he  had  stigmatized  as  peculiarly  shameful,  when  he  might  have 
protected  himself  against  his  enemies  by  honorable  means,  when 
in  fact  he  was  aheady  protected ;  and  no  wise  man,  as  Aristotle 
certainly  was,  would  have  forgone  his  love  of  science  and  still 
more  of  life  for  the  threats  of  powerless  foes. 

It  were  besides  a  very  singular  fact,  if  the  venerable  sage  had 
drank  the  poison,  that  none  of  the  ancient  biographers,  except  the 
three  above-mentioned,  should  have  accused  him  of  it  The 
death  of  such  a  man  at  such  a  time  would  have  been  no  secret 
and  his  enemies  would  not  have  forborne  to  blazen  abroad  the 
suicide,  which  would  have  proved  his  want  of  heroism,  consisten- 
cy ^nd  virtue.  The  report  can  now  be  regarded  only  as  an  emana- 
tion of  that  envious  spirit,  which  began  to  sully  the  good  name  of 
the  youth,  and  would  not  satisfy  itself  without  an  eflfort  to  darken 

>  Ethic.  Nic.  lir.  cp.7.  •  Ethic.  Nic.  V.  9, 11  §  1-4. 

*  Ethic.  Nic.  IX.  cp.  4.  §  8. 

Vol.  I  No.  2.  26 
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the  closing  moment  of  his  old  age,  and  withal  dared  not  breathe 
out  the  last  calumny  nntil  the  lapse  of  centuries  had  lessened  the 
ability  to  refute  it^ 

The  ancient  historians  are  generally  silent  in  relation  to  the 
mode  and  place  of  Aristotle's  burial.  The  Latin  biographer  is  the 
only  one  who  alludes  to  it  His  statement  is,  that  the  corpse  was 
conveyed  from  Chalcis  to  Stagira,  and  interred  in  his  native  city ; 
that  an  altar  and  a  monument  were  there  erected  to  his  honor, 
tliat  the  site  of  the  monument  was  distinguished  as  the  place  of 
the  citizens'  public  councils,  and  that  the  name  Aristoteleum  was 
given  to  this  their  favorite  resort.^ 

Last  Will  of  the  Stagirite. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  Life  of  Aristotle,  p.  11,  relates  that  he 
had  seen  the  will  of  the  philosopher.  Athenaeus  also  mentions 
such  a  document.  The  Latin  biographer  speaks  of  it  as  pre- 
served in  the  writings  of  Ptolemy  and  Andronicus  the  Khodian. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  will  which  is 
recorded  by  Diogenes  Laertius ;  3  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  is  a  supplement  or  codicil  to  a  more  copious  testament 
which  is  now  lost,  rather  than  the  original  testament  itself.  In  this 
codici]  no  mention  is  made  of  Aiistotle's  library  or  manuscripts ; 
but  we  know  that  these  constituted  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
his  property,  and  that  he  bequeathed  them  to  his  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor Theophrastus.  They  would  not,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
been  overlooked  in  this  testamentary  document,  had  they  not 
been  disposed  of  in  a  previous  one.  It  was,  besides,  the  custom 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  particularly  of  Aristotle's  successors, 
to  give  especial  prominence,  in  their  last  wills,  to  their  literary 
property,  which  they  commonly  bequeathed  to  their  favorite  dis- 
ciples.* There  is  also,  in  the  copy  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laer- 
tkis,  internal  evidence  that  it  is  a  supplement  to  a  will  previously 

^  That  AristoUe  died  a  natural  death  is  g^neraUy  admitted  by  modern  biog- 
raphers, but  Buhle,  after  lamenting  the  loss  of  a  letter  which  Antipater  wrote 
in  relation  to  the  event,  says,  Nunc  enim  dubitationi  semper  erit  obnoxium, 
utrum  ipse  sibi  mortem  consciverit,  an  morbo  qaodam  sit  eztinctus.  Arist.  Vit. 
p.  102. 

«  Opp,  Omn.  Arist.  T.  I.  p.  56.  »  Arist.  Vit.  p.  11—15. 

*  Straton  lefl  his  library,  but  not  his  own  manuscripts,  to  his  successor.  Ly- 
con  and  other  Peripatetics  lefl  their  own  productions,  as  well  as  their  other 
books,  to  their  disciples.  So,  too,  Epicurus  bequeathed  his  books  and  his  garden 
to  his  successor,  Hermachus. 
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made,  and  that  it  was  written  on  some  sudden  emergency,  in  the 
absence  of  Theophrastus  and  the  other  most  intimate  friends  of 
the  author.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  prepared  at  Chalcis,  in 
the  midst  of  the  philosopher's  persecutions,  and  while  he  was 
suffering  from  bodily  disease.  He  may  have  apprehended  a  sud- 
den and  fatal  termination  of  the  malady;  he  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  anticipated  death  from  his  enemies.  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  the  will : 

"  It  will  be  well.  In  case  that  anything  should  happen,^  Aris- 
totle has  made  the  following  will.  Antipater  is  to  be  the  chief 
administrator  of  all  that  I  leave  behind  me.  Until  Nicanoi^  shall 
come  into  possession  of  the  estate,  let  Aristomenes,  Timarchus, 
Hipparchus,  Dioteles,  Theophrastus,  (if  he  be  willing,  and  if  it  be 
practicable),  have  the  care  of  my  children  and  of  Herpyllis,  and  of 
the  things  which  I  leave.  When  my  daughter  shall  have  arrived 
at  maturity,  let  her  be  given  in  marriage  to  Nicanor.  But  in  case 
that  anything  should  happen  to  my  daughter,  (would  that  such  a 
calamity  may  not  take  place,  nor  will  it  take  place,)  before  she  is 
married,  or  after  her  marriage,  yet  before  she  has  borne  children, 
in  that  event  let  Nicanor  have  the  authority  over  my  son  and  over 
all  my  affidrs,  and  let  him  make  such  a  disposition  of  them  as 
shall  be  worthy  of  himself  and  of  us.  Let  Nicanor  take  such  care 
of  my  daughter^  and  of  my  son  Nicomachus,^  as  their  circum- 
stances demand.  Let  him  be  to  them  as  a  father  and  a  brother. 
But  in  case  that  anything  should  previously  happen  to  Nicanor, 
(would  that  it  may  not  so  happen,)  either  before  he  has  married 
my  daughter,  or  afler  his  marriage,  yet  before  he  has  begotten 
children  by  her,  in  that  event  if  he  shall  have  left  any  commands 
(or  made  any  arrangements)  let  them  be  regarded  as  obhgatory. 
— But  if  Theophrastus  desire  to  take  my  daughter  for  a  wife,  let 
him  have  the  same  authority  as  was  previously  committed  to  Ni- 

'  This  is  one  of  the  phrases,  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  Aristotle 
was  in  danger  of  speedy  death,  when  he  wrote  the  present  codicil,  the  words 
tdtf  Si  ti  ui'fifioUvjj  conveying  a  general  allusion  to  an  afflictive  catastrophe, 
and  the  first  claase,  "Eotoi  fUv  «iT,  being  designed  to  express  a  degree  of  confi- 
dence that  the  danger  would  be  averted. 

•  Nicanor,  previously  mentioned  as  the  son  of  Aristotle's  guardian,  Froxe- , 
nas,  and  the  youth  whom  our  philosopher  educated  and  adopted  as  his  own 
child. 

'  His  daughter  Pythias,  already  referred  to,  the  only  child  of  his  first  wife. 

<  The  son  of  Herpyllis,  whose  education,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  well 
provided  for.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  his  infancy  at  the  time  of  his  fa- 
ther's death. 
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canor.  If,  however,  he  do  not  desire  it,  then  let  the  executors, 
taking  counsel  with  Antipater,  make  such  a  disposition  as  shall 
seem  to  them  advisable,  with  regard  to  the  daughter  and  the  son.i 
"  And  let  the  executors  and  Nicanor,  mindful  of  me  and  of  Her- 
pyllis,  (for  she  hath  been  faithful  to  me,)  lake  charge  of  the  other 
things  and  see  that,  if  she  desire  to  be  married,  such  a  husband 
be  provided  for  her  as  shall  not  be  imworthy  of  us.  And  let  them 
give  to  her  from  the  estate,  in  addition  to  what  may  have  previ- 
ously been  granted  to  her,2  a  talent  of  silver^  and  three  maid- 
servants, if  she  desire  them,  and  the  young  female  attendant 
which  she  now  has,  and  the  boy  Pyraeus.  And  if  she  desire  to 
dwell  in  Chalcis,  let  her  have  those  apartments  of  the  house 
which  are  near  the  garden ;  if  however  she  prefer  to  Uve  in  Sta- 
gira,  let  her  have  the  paternal  mansion.  Whichsoever  of  these 
abodes  may  be  selected  by  her,^  let  the  executors  provide  her 
with  such  furniture  as  shall  be  convenient  for  her,  and  such  as 
shall  seem  to  them  appropriate.  Let  Nicanor  also  take  charge  of 
the  boy  Myrmex,  that  he  be  treated  in  the  manner  which  becomes 
us,  be  restored  to  his  friends  and  receive  back  the  goods  wliich 
we  have  obtained  from  him.  Let  Ambracis  also  be  free,  and  let 
the  executors  give  to  her,  when  married,  five  hundred  drachmae,* 
and  the  young  female  attendant  which  she  now  has.  Let  them 
also  give  to  Thales,  in  addition  to  the  young  handmaid  which  she 
has,  and  which  was  purchased,  a  thousand  drachmae,^  and  also 
another  young  handmaid.  To  Simon,  also,  besides  the  money 
which  he  has  already  received  toward  procuring  a  servant,*''  let 
there  be  given  money,  or  else  let  another  servant  be  bought  for 
him.  Let  Tycho  be  free  when  his  daughter  is  married,  Philo  al- 
so, Olympius  and  his  son.  Let  none  of  the  boys  be  sold  who 
have  waited  on  me,  but  let  them  continue  in  the  service  of  my 

^  No  one  who  is  acquainted  willi  the  views  of  tlie  ancients  with  regard  to 
matrimony,  will  consider  such  stipulations  as  at  all  singular  or  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  heathen  religions. 

'  This  phrase,  iT(fiq  lois  Tr^ore^ov  Mofiivo^g,  is  one  of  the  expressions  which 
are  supposed  to  indicate,  that  Aristotle  had  previously  made  a  will,  to  which 
this  is  supplementary. 

'  More  than  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

*  Aristotle  specifies  Chalcis  and  Stagiraas  Uie  dwelling-places  of  Herpyllis, 
because  they  were  both  ftee  from  the  power  of  Athens,  and  were  under  the 
government  of  Macedon. 

*  More  than  a  hundred  dollars.  *  More  than  two  hundred  dollars. 
^  Another  indication  of  a  previous  will,  in  which  the  slaves,  as  well  aa  otliers, 

were  provided  for. 
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heirs ;  and  when  they  have  become  of  age,  let  them  be  manumit- 
ted according  to  their  deserts.  Let  the  executors,  likewise,  take 
care  that  the  statues  which  were  to  be  wrought  by  Gryllion,  be 
finished  and  erected,  one  to  the  honor  of  Nicanor,  one  to  the  honor 
of  Proxenus,  (which  I  had  resolved  to  raise,)  and  one  in  memory 
of  the  mother  of  Nicanor.  Also  let  the  statue,  which  has  been 
made  for  Arimnestus,^  be  erected  to  his  memory,  so  that  there 
may  be  a  monument  of  him,  for  he  died  childless.  Also  let  the 
statue  of  my  mother  be  consecmted  to  Ceres,  at  Nemea,  or 
wherever  it  may  be  agreeable  to  raise  it  In  whatever  place  they 
make  my  grave,  thither  let  the  bones  of  Pythias  be  borne,  and 
there  let  them  be  deposited,  as  she  gave  orders  that  they  should 
be.  And  if  Nicanor  be  saved,^  let  him  erect  at  Stagira  four  stone 
images  of  animals,  each  four  cubits  in  length,  to  the  honor  of  Ju- 
piter and  Minerva,  who  axe  to  be  praised  as  the  preservers  of  his 
life.  This  will  fulfil  the  vow  which  I  have  made  on  his  ao* 
count" 

Aaistotle's  Literary  Manuscripts. 

Di<^enes  Laertius  gives  us  the  names^  of  a  large  number  of 
works,  which  our  philosopher  left  behind  him ;  but  the  titles  by 
which  these  works  are  designated  are  so  difierent  from'  the  titles 
now  employed,  that  we  cannot  determine  how  jnany  of  the  writ- 
ings specified  in  the  catalogue  are  preserved  to  our  day.  Another 
list  is  given  by  the  Anonymous  Biogmpher,^  but  it  is  so  much 
like  that  of  Diogenes  Laertius  that  we  can  derive  little  benefit 
from  it  A  third  catalogue  is  found  only  in  the  Arabic  language, 
and  is  less  extensive  than  the  two  preceding.  Diogenes  Laertius 
informs  us,  that  the  number  of  lines  in  Aristotle's  manuscripts  is 
four  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand,  two  hundred  and  seventy. 
Now  "  if  we  calculate  that  one  voliune  (alphabet)  contains  about 
ten  thousand  lines,  there  must  have  been  about  forty-four  vol- 
umes {alphabete)  of  Aristotle's  works.  But  we  possess  what 
would  amount  to  about  ten  (such)  volumes  of  them,  so  that  only 
about  a  fourth  part  of  his  writings  has  come  down  to  us."  * 

*  The  only  brother  of  Aristotle. 

'  it  is  supposed  that  Nicanor,  at  the  time  of  Aristotle's  making  this  will,  was 
absent  on  some  dangerous  expedition,  and  hence  it  wis  provided  that  Theo- 
phrastus  should  take  his  place,  idy  9i  xt  av^aivrj  Ntttdvofft. 

»  See  O^p.  Om.  Arist.  T.  I.  pp.  19—24. 

*  Opp.  Oin.  Arist.  T.  1.  pp.  61—66. 

*  Hegel's  Werke,  B.  14.  S.  273,    The  name  of  Hegel  should  have  been  in- 

26* 
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With  regard  to  the  fate  of  his  manuscripts  a  very  singular  report 
has  been  circulated,  and  until  within  a  few  years  commonly  be- 
lieved. The  Geography  of  Strabo  is  the  earliest  voucher  for  the 
tale ;  and  as  his  narrative  has  awakened  so  much  interest  in  the 
literary  world,  it  deserves  to  be  read  in  this  connection.  It  is  as 
follows. 

"  Neleus  a  native  of  Scepsis  in  the  Troad,  a  son  of  the  Socra- 
tic  philosopher  Coriscus,  who  had  been  a  pupil  both  of  Aristotle 
and  of  Theophrastus,  inherited  the  library  of  Theophrastus.^  This 
hbrary  was  in  part  composed  of  that  of  Aristotle ;  for  the  latter 
bequeathed  his  books  to  Theophrastus,  to  whom  he  also  left  his 
school.  He  was  the  first,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  collected  books, 
and  taught  the  kings  of  Egypt  to  gather  together  a  library.  Theo- 
phrastus bequeathed  his  library  to  Neleus,  who  took  it  over  to 
Scepsis,  and  at  length  gave  it  to  his  heirs.  Tliese  being  unedu- 
cated men,  kept  the  volumes  under  lock  and  key,  and  let  them  lie 
unattended  to.  When,  however,  the  heirs  saw  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  Attalic  kings,  to  whose  jurisdiction  Scepsis  belonged, 
sought  for  books  in  order  to  fill  up  the  hbrary  at  Pei^mos,  the 
heirs  hid  these  manuscripts  under  ground  in  a  kind  of  cellar.  A 
long  time  afterward,  when  the  books  had  been  much  injured  by 
damp  and  worms,  they  were  sold  for  a  large  sum,  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Neleus*s  family,  to  Apelhcon  of  Teius.  Apellicon 
was  an  amateur  of  books  rather  than  a  philosopher ;  3  therefore 
when  he  attempted  to  restore  the  defaced  passages  of  the  text, 
and  to  transcribe  new  copies  of  the  manuscripts,  he  did  not  sup- 

jierted  on  page  4U  in  the  first  Number  of  the  Review,  instead  of  the  name — 
Erdmann. 

"  Neleus  is  thought  [conjectured]  by  Stahr,  (Aristolelia,  Theil  II  S.  117)  to 
tiave  been  a  near  relative  of  Theophrastus  and  a  man  of  literary  tastes.  Melan- 
■tes  and  I'ancreon,  (who  are  supposed  to  have  been  brothers  of  the  philosopher,) 
inherited  the  greater  part  of  Thecphrastus's  estate ;  and  Neleus,  who  was  a  joint 
heir  with  them,  inherited  simply  the  literary  property. 

'  Apellicon  is  said  by  Athenaeus  to  have  possessed  an  immense  estate ;  and^ 
before  he  plunged  into  politics,  to  have  expended  a  vast  amount  of  labor  as  well 
as  of  money  in  the  collecting  of  books.  He  had  the  true  antiquarian  spirit,  and 
was  ever  intent  on  purchasing  the  most  rare  and  ancient  manuscripts,  the  au- 
tographs. Nor  was  he  always  scrupulous  with  regard  to  the  means  which  he 
employed  for  the  gratification  of  his  passion  ;  but  once  went  so  far  as  to  violate 
the  sanctity  of  the  Metrodn,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the  state'  archives, 
which  were  contained  in  that  temple.  He  was  detected  in  his  crime,  and 
obliged,  through  fear  of  death,  to  leave  Athens  for  a  season.  He  was  an  Athe- 
nian citizen,  but  a  native  of  Teius.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Athenion,  tht 
Peripatetic.    See  Stahr's  Ariftotelia,  Th.  II.  S.  117—119. 
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ply  the  deficiencies  in  a  proper  manner,  but  issued  an  edition  full 
of  mistakes.  The  more  ancient  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophers, 
therefore,  who  immediately  succeeded  Theophrastus,  as  they  had 
no  books,  except  a  very  few  and  those  chiefly  of  the  exoteric  class, 
were  unable  to  philosophize  systematically,  and  could  write  only 
in  a  rhetorical  style.*  The  later  Peripatetics,  however,  who  flour- 
ished after  these  manuscripts  were  given  to  the  pubUc,  philoso- 
phized better  than  they  and  more  in  the  spirit  of  their  master. 
Still  they  were  obliged  to  give  many  conjectural  explanations  of 
his  views,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  imperfections  of  his 
manuscripts.  Bome,  also,  contributed  much  to  the  increase  of 
this  evil.  For  immediately  after  the  death  of  Apellicon,  Sylla, 
having  taken  possession  of  Athens,  carried  away  the  hbrary  of  that 
antiquarian.  After  it  was  brought  hither  (to  Rome),  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Tyrannio,^  the  grammarian,  a  friend  of  the  Aristotehan 
philosophy,  who  obtained  permission  of  the  Ubrarian  to  make  use 
of  the  manuscripts.  Some  booksellers  also  introduced  new  er- 
rors info  them,  for  they  employed  unskillful  transcribers,  and  did 
not  rectify  the  copies  by  comparison  with  the  originals.  This  is 
an  evil  which  occurs  both  at  Rome  and  Alexandria,  in  the  case  of 
other  books,  which  are  copied  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold."  3 

The  narrative  of  Plutarch  is  similar  to  that  of  Strabo,  and  was 
pfobably  borrowed  from  a  work,  no  longer  extant,  of  the  last 
named  writer.  Plutarch  says :  "  Sylla  took  with  him  (from  Athens) 
the  library  of  Apellicon,  the  Teian,  in  which  were  most  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.  There  were  not  many  per- 
sons, at  that  time,  who  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these  writ- 
ings. It  is  said  that  when  the  books  were  brought  to  Rome,  Ty- 
rannic, the  grammarian,  prepared  many  of  them  for  publication, 

*  Tyrannio  was  a  son  of  Coryinbus,  a  contemporary  and  teacher  of  Strabo, 
a  scholar  of  the  grammarian  Hestiacus  of  Amisus,  and  aflerwards  a  pupil  of 
Dionjsius  of  Rhodes.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Lucullus,  and  carried  to  Rome 
from  Amisus,  in  the  year  67  B.  C.  Here  he  acquired  great  fame  by  his  exten- 
sive learning.  He  also  amassed  wealth;  for  Suidas  says  that  he  collected  a  li- 
brary, which  contained  more  than  30,000  volumes.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  scholars,  especially  of  Atticus  and  Cicero. 
In  the  year  55  B.  C.  he  resided  in  Cicero's  house,  and  was  teacher  of  the  young 
Quintus  Cicero.  That  he  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Roman  orator,  is 
evident  from  (^ic.  Epist.  ad  Atticum.  li.  6;  IV.  4  ;  X.  I],6et2;  ad  Qumt. 
Fratr.  II.  4 ;  III.  4.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  at  Rome.  See  Stahr,  Aiist. 
Theil  U.  S.  122-120. 

'  Strabo,  Xilf.  p.  124  seq. 
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and  that  Andronicus  the  Khodian,i  obtaining  copies  from  him, 
published  them,  and  drew  up  the  indexes  which  are  now  in  use. 
The  older  Peripatetics,  indeed,  when  considered  by  themselves, 
appear  to  have  been  well  educated  and  learned  men,  but  were 
not  extensively  nor  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.  The  reason  was,  that  the  inheri- 
tance of  Neleus  the  Scepsian,  to  whom  Aristotle  left  his  library, 
fell  into  \ki^  hands  of  men  who  were  imeducated  and  indifierent 
to  the  cause  of  literature."^ 

There  is  another  passage  in  Suidas,  Vol.  III.  Art  HilXag^ 
which  resembles  the  account  of  Plutarch,  and  rests  on  the  «ame 
evidence.  It  appears,  then,  that  there  is  only  one  independent 
authority  for  this  narrative,  and  that  is  the  authority  of  Strabo. 
His  statement,  however,  has  been  sufficient  to  secure  a  very  gene- 
ral behef  in  the  temporary  loss  and  the  serious  mutilation  of  Aris- 
totle's writings.  The  opinion  has  been  current  among  the  wri- 
tera  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  firat,  that  Aristotle  himself  did 
not  pubhsh  any  of  his  more  important  scientific  treatises ;  second- 
ly, that  his  successor  Theophrastus  retained  exclusive  possession 
of  these  works  during  his  hfe,  and  neglected  even  at  his  death  to 
give  any  of  them  to  the  public ;  thirdly,  that  Straton,  the  succes- 
sor of  Theophrastus,  and  indeed  all  the  more  ancient  Peripatetic 
philosophers  were  destitute  of  every  valuable  scientific  treatise, 
which  either  Aristotle  or  his  most  intimate  fiiend  and  pupil  had 
written ;  fourthly,  that  the  writings  of  the  Stagirite  remained  hid- 
den and  unknown  about  two  hundred  years;  and  fifthly,  thiit 
when  at  last  they  were  brought  forth  from  the  cellar,  they  were 
found  defective  and  soiled ;  attempts  were  made  to  supply  what 
was  wanting  and  introduce  regularity  into  the  confused  materials ; 
parts  of  difierent  works  were  united  into  one  heterogeneous  trea- 
tise, and  one  regular  treatise  was  separated  into  several  distinct 
works ;  mere  sketches  and  rough  draughts  were  published,  as  if 
they  had  been  finished  discussions;  defaced  passages  in  the 
manuscripts  were  restored  and  lacunae  filled  out  on  mere  conjec- 
tural authority,  and  that  the  authority  of  ignorant  men ;  the  works 
of  other  authors  were  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  and  given  to  the  pub- 
lic as  his ;  even  the  commentaries,  which  his  disciples  had  writ- 
ten on  his  philosophy,  were  mistaken  for  his  own  scientific  dis- 

*  It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  the  edition  which  Andronicus  issued  of 
Aristotle's  works,  may  have  ibrmed  the  basis  of  the  editions  which  we  possess 
at  the  present  day. 

«  Plut.  vit.  Syllae.  cap.  XXVI. 
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cussions ;  and  in  fine,  there  was  so  much  want  of  critical  care  and 
skill  in  the  earliest  editions  of  the  Aristotelian  works,  that  it  is  now 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  decide,  whether  a  great  part  of  the 
productions  ascribed  to  the  Stagirite,  belong  of  right  to  him,  or  to 
his  imitators  and  exposuists,  to  Endenms  for  example,  or  to  Pha- 
nias,  or  to  Theophrastus.^  Patritius,  a  scholar  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  went  even  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  scarcely  any  of  the 
pretended  Aristotelian  works  can  be  relied  on  vca  genuine ;  and 
others  have  contended  that  they  arc  translations  from  the  Ambic, 
the  original  Greek  manuscripts  having  been  irrecoverably  lost 

But  these  are  extreme  views.  The  enterprise  of  recent  Ger- 
man critics  suoh  as  Brandis  and  Kopp,  has  exposed  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  such  a  scepticism,  and  has  proved,  after  extensive 
researches  and  with  altogether  unexpected  clearness,  that  most  of 
the  works,  which  have  come  down  to  us  as  Aristotle's,  are  both 
genuine  and  authentic.  These  critics  have  shown,  in  the  first 
place,  that  in  all  probability  some  of  the  Stagirite's  philosophical 
writings  were  published  during  his  life ;  that  he  had  no  motive 
for  adopting  so  unusual  a  course  as  that  of  concealing  his  scien- 
tific discoveries;  that  his  peculiar  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
would  predispose  him  to  be  forward  in  making  his  researches 
known  to  the  world ;  that  the  work  which  Cephisodorus  issued 
against  him  is  indicative,  in  various  ways,  of  his  having  even  at 
that  early  period  given  more  than  his  Book  of  Proverbs  to  the 
world ;  that  the  letter  of  Alexander,  in  which  he  expresses  his 
regret  for  the  pubUcation  of  the  acroamatic  treatises,  proves  that 
the  philosopher  had  not  acquired  his  extensive  fame  without  the 
aid  of  his  published  works,  esoteric  as  well  as  exoteric.  The 
German  critics  have  shown,  in  the  second  place,  that  Theophras- 
tus's  successors  in  the  Lyceum,  Straton,  Praxiteles,  Lycon,  Aris- 
ton,  Lyciscus,  Praxiphanes,  Hieronymus,  Prytanis,  Phormio,  Cri- 
tolaiis  were  not  deprived  of  access  to  the  writings  of  Aristotle ; 
tliat  Theophrastus  would  not  have  bequeathed  the  Stagirite's 
manuscripts  to  Neleus,  rather  than  to  Straton,  if  these  manuscripts 
had  not  been  transcribed,  and  thus  made  accessible  to  the  Peri- 
patetic school;  that  copies  of  them  or  perhaps  some  of  the  origi- 
nals themselves  were  early  deposited  in  the  Ubrary  of  Alexan- 
dria. Athenaeus  begins  the  first  book  of  his  Deipnosophistae 
with  commendations  on  Laurentius,  who  "  possessed  a  Ubrary 

*  See  Buhle's  Aufsatze  in  der  Allgein.  Encyc.  Wissensch.  und  Kunste.  r. 
Erach  and  Grober  Th.  V.  S.  278— 270,  also  Stahr's  Arist.  Th.  II.  S.  13—17, 
3a-35 
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exceeding  in  extent  that  of  any  otlier  one  -who  had  gained  a 
reputation  as  a  book-collector,  Folycrates  the  Samian,  Pisistratus 
the  tyrant  of  Athens,  Euclid,  Nicocrates  of  Cyprus,  the  kings  of 
Pergamus  too,  and  Euripides  the  poet,  and  Aristotle  the  philoso- 
pher, (and  Theophrastus),  and  Neleus  who  possessed  the  books 
of  these.  All  the  books  of  Neleus  were  bought  by  my  country- 
man, king  Ptolemy,  sumamed  Philadelphus,  and  were  carried 
away  by  him,  together  with  the  books  which  he  brought  from 
Athens  and  from  Rhodes,  to  the  fair  city  of  Alexandria."^  Now 
it  seems  incredible,  that  when  Ptolemy  purchased  the  hbrary 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Aristotle,  he  did  not  also  pur- 
chstse  some  manuscripts  of  that  philosopher,  especially  as  the 
manuscripts  were  so  important  a  part  of  ancient  literature,  and 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  owner  of  the  hbrary.  If  he  did  not 
purchase  these  writings  of  the  Stagirite,  the  reason  would  seem 
to  be,  that  copies  of  them  were  already  in  the  library  or  could  easily 
be  procured.  The  intei^est  which  Ptolemy  is  said  to  have  felt  in  the 
Aristotehan  theories  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea,  that  in  his  fa- 
vorite project  of  collecting  a  library,  he  could  have  overlooked  the 
manuscripts  of  the  father  of  these  theories.  He  is,  moreover,  re- 
ported by  David  the  Armenian,  to  have  possessed  a  great  number 
(noUMv  xiXUoif)  of  these  writings,  and  even  to  have  pubhshed  a 
book  concerning  them  and  their  author.  There  are  many  inci- 
dental proofs  left  by  the  writers  who  preceded  ApeUicon  and  Ty- 
lannio,  that  the  Alexandrine  library  contained  at  that  time,  some 
at  least  of  Aristotle's  philosophical  works.  The  proofs  are  still 
more  niunerous  and  more  direct  that  his  writings,  in  whatsoever 
way  obtained,  were  actually  read  not  merely  by  Peripatetics,  but 
also  by  Academicians,  Stoics,  Epicureans,  by  ]ihilosophers  of  the 
Megaric  sect,  and  also  by  authors  who  are  not  usually  denomina- 
ted philosophers,  such  as  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  Antigonus 
of  Carystus,  etc.  It  was  a  common  opinion  of  writers  who  pre- 
ceded Dionysius  of  Hahcamassus,  that  Demosthenes  obtained 
his  rhetorical  skill  from  the  study  of  Aristotle's  treatise  on  Biiet- 
oric ;  this  opinion  would  not  have  been  so  prevalent,  if  the  trea- 
tise of  Aristotle  had  not  been  known  to  have  been  published  by 
its  author.  Distiact  traces  not  merely  of  his  Rhetoric,  but  also 
of  his  Logic,  Natural  History,  Metaphysics,  Pohtics,  Ethics  and 
otlier  works,  are  found  in  the  writings  of  men  who  flourished  be- 
fore the  reported  exhumation  at  Scepsis,  and  who  yet  were  famil- 
iar with  these  treatises.  The  most  ancient  commentaries  on  Aris- 

^  Deipnos.  I.  cp.  2.  p.  3. 
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totle  which  are  now  extant,  refer  to  commentaries  still  more  an- 
cient which  are  now  lost,  and  from  these  we  learn  that  certain 
questions  were  discussed  in  the  time  of  Andronicus  the  Khodian, 
which  indicate  that  previously  to  his  day,  the  more  important  works 
of  Aristotle  must  have  been  not  merely  known  but  studied  also, 
not  indeed  so  assiduously  studied  as  they  should  have  been,  nor 
as  they  were  in  after  times,  still  much  more  so  than  critics  have 
pretended. 

There  are  also  certain  remarks  made  by  Cicero,  in  reference  to 
the  AristoteUan  system,  which  prove  that  he  was  familiar  both 
with  those  treatises  of  the  Stagirite  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  us,  and  also  with  some  which  are  no  longer  in  existence.  He 
speaks  of  Aristotle  as  "  pouring  forth  a  golden  flood  of  language,"* 
but  certainly  no  such  criticism  is  appUcable  to  the  jejune  and  arid 
treatises  which  now  remain  of  that  philosopher.  He  gives  us 
certain  specimens  of  the  Aristotehan  diction,  which  are  far  more 
oratorical  than  we  could  have  looked  for,  or  can  now  find,  in  the 
works  of  the  father  of  logic.  This  is  one  of  the  circumstances  fa- 
voring the  supposition,  that  Aristotle's  writings,  which  did  not  be- 
long to  the  regular  series,  wer0  written  in  a  popular  style,  were 
adapted  not  so  much  to  the  race,  as  to  the  contemporaries  of  their 
author,  were  not  of  such  standard  value  and  of  such  universal  in- 
terest as  to  secure  the  continued  attention  of  scientific  men,  and 
were  therefore  by  degrees  either  forgotten  or  lost ;  while  on  the 
contrary,  the  most  valuable  of  those  treatises  which  did  constitute 
his  combined  system,  his  consecutive  philosophical  series,*  were 
composed  in  the  concise,  didactic  method,  best  fitted  for  perma- 
nent remembrance,  and  easy  transmission  to  posterity,  were 
therefore  looked  upon  as  not  only  important  for  corning  genera- 
tions, but  as  even  essential  to  the  progress  of  science,  and  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  history  of  mind,  were  prized  as  authoritative 
text-books,  and  of  coiurse  were  preserved  with  care.     Not  by  any 

*  Veniet,  flumen  orationis  aureum  fundens,  Aristoteles.  Acad.  Pr.  II  38. 
See  alBO  De  Fin.  1.5,  where  Torquatus  notices  the  "  ornamenU  of  style"  which 
are  found  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus. 

•  Among  the  namerous  definitions  that  have  been  given  of  the  terms  exoteric 
and  esoteric,  as  applied  to  Aristotle's  writings,  one  is  this,  the  exoteric  are  insu- 
lated distinct  treatises,  tlie  esoteric  are  parts  of  a  comprehensive  system ;  tlie 
former  are  independent  essays,  the  latter  are  discussions  forming  a  portion  of  a 
consecutive  series ;  the  former  may  be  understood  by  themselves  alone,  the 
latter  only  in  connection  with  the  whole  of  which  they  are  a  part ;  hence  the 
former  may  easily  be  supposed  to  be  more  popular,  less  fundamental  than  the 
latter,  and  consequently  more  liable  to  be  lost  from  the  libraries  of  the  learned. 
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means  that  they  are  immaculate,  but  they  are  in  such  a  state  of 
preservation,  as  to  give  us  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Aristotehaii 
philosophy.  "  There  are  many  of  the  Stagirite's  works,"  says 
Hegel,!  "  some  of  his  principfld  treatises,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  whole  and  uninjured;  there  are  others  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  here  and  there  mutilated,  or  not  well  arranged, 
but  yet,  such  defects  do  not  injure  the  main  part  of  these  manu- 
scripts so  much  as  would  at  first  appear.  We  possess  enough  of 
his  writings  to  be  able  to  form  a  definite  idea  of  his  philosophical 
system,  of  its  great  comprehensive  plan  and  even  of  much  of  its 
detail" 

Meanwhile,  the  results  of  German  criticism  in  favor  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  Aristotle's  works,  are  not  entirely  in  conflict  with  the 
narrations  of  Strabo,  and  of  those  who  have  repeated  his  state- 
ments. It  may  be  readily  admitted,  in  coincidence  'wdth  his  au- 
thority, that  Neleus  inherited  from  Theophrastus  some  of  Aris- 
totle's unpublished  manuscripts,  that  these  manuscripts  were  the 
rude  sketches,  the  first  outlines  of  works  which  were  never  in- 
tended to  be  published,  or  which  had  been  already  published  in 
another  and  more  perfect  form,  that  they  were  at  length  sold  as 
autographs  to  a  literary  dilettante,  who  placed  as  high  a  value 
upon  the  disconnected  scribblings,  the  note-books,  the  common- 
places, the  scattered  hints,  the  half-finished  plans  and  incipient 
draughts  which  had  been  left  by  the  philosopher,  as  upon  the 
finished  treatises  which  had  already  been  published,  and  the  con- 
tents of  which  he  might  or  might  not  have  known.  These  imper- 
fect skeletons  of  thought  were  filled  out  by  Apellicon,  otJx  w,  as 
Strabo  afiirms;  and  the  editions  published  from  these  private 
scrawls  were  iifiaQzadaf  nX^oTj.  Nor  is  it  in  any  degree  impro- 
bable, that  when  the  editions  of  Apellicon  were  re-examined  by 
Tyrannio  and  Andronicus  the  Rhodian,  they  were  compared  un- 
skillfully  with  the  more  authentic  works  of  Aristotle,  that  para- 
graphs were  inconsiderately  transferred  from  tlie  fragmentary  edi- 
tion of  Apellicon  to  the  editions  that  had  been  previously  in  vogue, 
and  vice  versa ;  that  hence  a  degree  of  confusion  was  introduced 
into  our  present  copies  ;  that  there  are  so  many  redundancies  in 
one  part  of  a  treatise  and  deficiencies  in  another  part ;  that  some 
of  the  Stagirite's  works  appear  to  be  fragmentary,  and  others  full 
and  finished.  Thus  may  the  narrative  of  Strabo  have  been 
founded  on  a  fact,  and,  like  so  many  statements  of  ancient  histo- 
rians, it  may  be  a  mere  exaggeration  of  the  truth. 

>  Werke,  Bandl4.  S.  273. 
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The  question  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  Aristotle's  pre- 
tended works,  and  the  state  in  which  they  are  preserved,  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  works.  Franciscus  Patritius,  Discus- 
siones  Peripateticae,  T.  I  Lib.  IV.  Renat  Rapin,  Comparison  de 
Flaton  et  d'Aristote,  ed.  2. 1686.  Pierre  Bayle,  Dictionaire  histor. 
et  crit,  art  Tyrannion  et  Andronique.  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Bib.  Grae- 
ca.  Tom.  ELL  Lib.  Ill  cp.  5.  J.  Bracker,  Otium  Vindelic.  pp.  80 
seq.,  et  Histoiia  crit  phiL  Tom.  L  p.  799.  C.  G.  Heyne,  Opus- 
cula  Academ.  V.  L  pp,  126  seq.  J.  G.  Buhle,  Plfef.  ad  edit  0pp. 
Arist  Tom.  L  pp,  xvii,  xviii,  et  Allgem.  Encyc.  v.  Ersch  u.  Gruber, 
Art  Aristoteles.  F.  N.  Titze,  De  Aristotelis  Operum  serie  et  dis- 
tinctione  hber  singulaiis  pp.  5  seq.  J.  G.  Schneider  Epimetr.  II  et 
III  vor  seiner  Ausgabe  der  Aristotelischen  Historia  de  Animalibus. 
Tom.  L  Chr.  A.  Brandis,  Ueber  die  Schicksale  der  Aristotelischen 
Schriften  und  einige  Kriterien  ihrer  Aechtheit,  im  Rhein.  Mus.  I 
3.  Kopp,  Nachtrag  zu  der  vorgenannten  TJntersnchung,  in  Rhein. 
Mus.  ni  1.  Stahr,  Aristotelia,  TheiL  II  S.  5—172.  Histories  of 
Philosophy  by  Hegel,  Bitter,  et  aL 


ARTICLE  III. 


THE   KABLY   HISTORY   OF   MONASTICISM ; FROM   THE   0R16?NA1» 

SOURCES. 

By  ReT.  Ralph  Emerson,  D.  D.,  Prof,  of  EccIeaiasUcal  History  in  the  ThcoL  Seuk  Andover. 

After  some  general  statements  and  remarks  respecting  mo- 
nasticism,  the  history  of  its  rise  in  the  christian  church  will  be 
presented  in  the  form  of  translations  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.  The  pieces  presented  will  consist  chiefly  of  biographi- 
cal notices  of  some  of  the  earliest  and  most  noted  monks. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  no  easy  thing  for  us  of  this  age  and 
in  this  country,  to  form  a  just  estimate  or  even  a  very  definite 
conception  of  monasticism,  from  the  ordinary  helps  we  enjoy. 
The  chief  object  of  my  remarks,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  account 
to  be  given,  will  be  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  such  an  estimate, 
especially  in  regard  to  its  earliest  period  in  the  church. — A  full 
history  of  the  institution  down  to  the  present  time,  would  require 
many  volumes. 

Vol.  I  No.  2.  27 
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Different  Aspects  op  Monasticism. 

.  Of  all  the  strange  exhibitions  which  human  natore  has  pre- 
sented to  the  world,  that  of  monasticism  is  the  most,  multiform 
and  the  most  grotesqne;— a  Simeon  Styhtes,  standing  on  his 
lonely  pillar,  day  and  night,  sixty  feet  high  in  the  open  air; — a 
saint  Antony,  immnied  in  his  seclusion  without  being  seen  by 
man  for  twenty  years,  engaged  in  imaginary  conflicts  with  devils  \ 
Accordingly,  monkery  has  been  the  object  of  ridicule  and  scorn  to 
the  whole  Protestant  world. — This  is  one  aspect  But  it  has  an- 
other ;  and  one  which  is  far  from  being  so  contemptible. 

Of  aU  the  baleful  institutions  that  have  shaken  the  world,  mo- 
nasticism, in  its  insidious  and  all-pervading  influences,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  appalling  as  well  as  mysterious.  The  power  of 
an  Alexander  the  Great,  in  moulding  the  destinies  of  man,  has 
been  nothing  compared  with  that  of  the  old  recluse  of  the  desert, 
the  first  founder  of  monastic  institutions.  If  "  lying  wonders," 
whereby  the  whole  of  Christendom  was  deceived  for  thirteen 
centuries,  and  most  of  it  is  still  led  captive  at  the  will  and  pleas- 
ure of  the  popedom,  are  no  trifle,  then  is  monasticism  no  object  of 
unmingled  contempt.  And  if  the  man  of  sin  himself  is  as  much 
to  be  dreaded  as  he  is  to  be  abhorred,  so  likewise  is  the  chief 
source  of  that  invisibly  permeating  influence  which  gradually  pre- 
pared the  nations  to  bow  their  necks  and  even  their  consciences 
to  his  sway.  For,  without  a  belief  in  the  continuance  of  miracles, 
wrought  chiefly  by  the  monks,'  and  without  that  spirit  which  a 
belief  in  continued  miracles  inspires  and  which  was  fostered  in  all 
ways  by  the  monks,  what  could  sacerdotal  usurpation  have 
acMeved  ?  And  without  the  subsequent  aid,  aflbrded  more  di- 
rectly and  in  various  ways  by  the  ever-changing  and  multiplying 
orders  of  the  monks,  how  could  the  pretensions  of  popery  have  , 
been  so  increased  and  sustained  ? 

Nor,  again,  when  'perstmaUy  considered,  can  those  first  eremites 
justly  be  regarded  as  objects  of  unmingled  contempt  and  ridicule. 
Conscience,  however  misguided  or  darkened,  can  never  be  de- 
spised by  a  reflecting  mind.  Nor  can  any  man  be  despised  for 
following  sincerely  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  Much  as  we 
may  pity  his  ignorance  or  the  waywardness  of  his  judgment,  we 
cannot  but  respect  his  moral  integrity.  And  when  his  mistakes 
become  the  most  grievous  and  Ukewise  even  ludicrous,  if  at  the 
same  time  they  lead  to  self-sacrifice,  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
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moral  fortitade,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  sagacity  or  wisdom 
of  the  man.  The  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  are  blended  in  the 
same  person ;  and  we  revere  the  devotee,  while  we  pity  or  de- 
spise the  theorist 

Such  were  the  early  recluses.  Perfection  in  holy  living,  was 
tlieir  aim ; — a  grand  and  noble  aim.  They  mistook,  indeed,  most 
lamentably  in  regard  to  the  means.  But  it  was  a  mistake  of  the 
head  rather  than  of  the  heart  Or  if  selfishness  was  the  founda- 
tion-motive, and  therefore  a  self-iighteousness  the  only  product,  it 
was  at  least  a  selfishness  that  reached  beyond  the  grave.  It  was 
no  silken  couch  on  which  they  sought  to  recline.  Toils,  vigils, 
fastings,  maceration,  all  kinds  of  bodily  mortifications,  togeUier 
with  unceasing  prayers,  were  the  means  by  which  these  ancient 
perfectionists  were  to  strive  for  the  immortal  crown.  And,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  later  monkish  life,  no  men  ever  followed  the 
word  with  the  deed,  Uie  theory  with  the  practice,  more  rigorously 
than  did  these  lean,  unshorn,  unwashen  eremites.  As  they  stole 
forth  in  their  solitary  rambles  in  the  desert,  or  flit  with  winged 
speed,  on  some  errand  of  love  to  a  distant  brother,  as  Antony  in 
going  to  the  cave  of  the  dying  Faulus,  well  might  they  have  been 
mistaken  for  the  very  demons  they  came  there  to  vanquish. 

Nor  was  it  human  praise  that  they  sought  The  world  of  men 
they  wished  never  to  see  nor  even  to  heeur  of  again,  except  in  re- 
gard to  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel  over  Satan's  kingdom.  Multi- 
tudes of  them  hved  and  died  no  man  knew  where. 

Nor  were  their  spiritual  aims  so  perfectly  confined  to  individual 
growth  in  grace,  as  has  often  been  supposed.  Though  they  fled 
from  the  world,  they  still  cared  for  it,  and  remembered  it  in  their 
prayers.  Nor  was  this  all,  as  their  vocation  was  regarded  by 
themselves.  It  is  a  popular  but  false  impression,  that  they  fled 
from  the  world  in  order  to  escape  from  its  temptations.  Not  they, 
— at  least  not  all  of  them.  Such  men  as  they,  flee  ?  As  well 
might  you  speak  of  Bonaparte's  fleeing  when  he  went,  with  his 
despersidoes  of  the  revolution,  to  vanquish  the  Mamelukes  in  that 
same  Egypt  No :  they  went  to  the  desert  to  fight  and  vanquish 
the  devils  in  this  their  last  retreat  in  the  dry  places  where,  as 
was  supposed,  they  were  seeking  rest  when  driven  from  the 
abodes  of  men  by  the  spreading  Christianity.  And  hence  they 
ever  called  themselves,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Lord's  soldiers. 
And  hence,  too,  it  was,  that  they  spoke  of  the  devils  as  crying  out 
against  even  their  injustice  in  invading  them  in  their  own  do- 
minion. 
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No :  these  men  were  not  nature's  imbeciles.  Their  intrepid 
daring,  for  instance,  in  exposing  themselves  alone  and  unarmed 
to  the  assaults  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  case  of  Antony,  was  such  as  of  itself  to  command  the  pro- 
foundest  respect  from  the  roving  bands  of  Saracens.  They  had  at 
least  courage  and  self-denial  and  iron  perseverance,  if  nothing 
else.  Would  that  these  attributes,  then  so  peculiarly  needful  to 
the  missionary  who  should  bear  the  cross  into  the  abodes  of  bar- 
barous nations,  had  been  guided  by  a  better  wisdom.  Would  that 
the  Antonies  and  Pauluses,  instead  of  mistaking  the  track  of  the 
cast-out  devils,  had  gone  with  the  pure  gospel  to  that  moral  des- 
ert, the  abodes  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  and  the  more  savage 
Huns,  who  were  so  soon  to  overrun,  like  (demons,  the  fair  face  of 
christianized  Europe ;  or  to  the  haunts  of  those  Saracens  who 
were  ere  long  to  drive  Christianity  from  Asia  and  Africa.  Who 
can  imagine  the  altered  and  blessed  results,  had  the  science  of 
holy  living  been  better  understood,  and  consequently  the  yet 
rushing  tide  of  chiistian  heroism,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
been  turned  back  into  the  apostolic  but  now  arid  channels  of 
missionary  enterprise. 

But  so,  in  the  counsels  of  heaven,  was  it  not  to  be.  And  well, 
perhaps,  at  least  for  us  at  this  day,  that  it  was  not  For,  from  the 
very  nature  of  man  and  of  the  divine  government  on  earth,  where 
man  is  lefl  to  try  all  his  inventions,  the  age  of  monasticism  must, 
in  all  probability,  one  day  have  come.  And  had  it  not  come  when 
it  did,  we  might  now  have  been  dreaming  in  the  depth  of  its  mid- 
night. We  may  be  grateful,  then,  as  well  as  solemn,  while  con- 
templating the  mistakes  and  consequent  gloom  of  the  past,  and 
and  may  thus  become  the  more  forbearing  in  the  sweeping  judg- 
ments we  are  apt  to  form  of  those  who,  with  no  bad  intentions, 
and  in  an  age  of  but  little  light  and  less  experience,  were  left  to 
lead  the  way  in  untried  paths  which  have  since  conducted  to  re- 
sults so  appaUing  and  unforeseen. 

And  I  may  here  further  add,  that  this  charitable  view  of 
the  original  authors  of  monasticism,  so  far  as  the  facts  will  war- 
rant it,  instead  of  throwing  us  off  our  guard  against  the  recurrence 
of  a  like  evil,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  prepare  us  the 
most  vigilantly  and  effectually  to  anticipate  and  withstand  its  ap* 
proach.  Few  things  can  be  so  perilous  to  the  church  as  a  gene- 
ral belief  that  no  very  bad  measure  was  ever  introduced  by  good 
men,  or  with  a  great  and  good  purpose.  Then  will  they  look  at 
the  character  of  the  men  and  at  the  object  proposed,  instead  of 
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scratinizing  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected ;  and  the 
work  is  done  before  its  character  is  suspected.  Nearly  all  the  bad 
institutions  in  the  church — Jesuitism  among  the  rest — ^have  been 
introduced  by  apparently  good  men,  and  for  a  professedly  good 
purpose.  And  notwithstanding  all  the  baleful  results  of  monkery, 
and  all  our  present  light,  there  are  individuals  of  apparent  piety, 
in  our  Ftotestant  denomination,  who  are  at  this  moment  com- 
mending a  return  to  monastic  institutions. 

And  there  is  yet  one  more  aspect  in  which  it  is  needful  to  view 
the  first  eremites,  if  we  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  char- 
acter. Iron  men  as  they  were,  and  "  soldiers'*  as  they  called 
themselves,  they  were  yet  far  from  assmning  a  belligerent  atti* 
tude  towards  their  fellow  mortals.  Exactly  the  contrary  was  the 
fact  Forbearance,  gentleness,  and  meekness,  even  towards  ene- 
mies,  was  tlieir  constant  aim.  To  use  their  own  language,  they 
warred  upon  their  knees.  If  smitten  on  the  one  cheek,  they 
turned  the  other.  Thus  strictly  and  Hterally  did  they  interpret 
the  ethical  precepts  of  the  gospel.  Unlike  their  turbulent  suc- 
cessors, they  were,  in  a  word,  genuine  non-resistants.  They 
would  not  so  much  as  haxm  the  brute  creation ;  and  gloried,  in  re- 
tom,  that  even  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  were  at  peace  with  them. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  important  aspects  of  primitive  mon- 
asticism  in  the  church,  or  rather  of  the  first  eremites,  as  their  por- 
trait is  delineated  by  their  friends  and  contemporaries.  The  dif- 
ference between  that  and  the  picture  often  and  justly  drawn  of 
the  more  modem  institution,  may  better  be  judged  of  when  the 
reader  shall  have  inspected  for  himself  the  ancient  portrait 

Reasons  for  presenting  the  original  Authorities. 

• 

Since  their  scandalous  offspring  have  been  so  long  and  so  wide- 
ly known,  and  since,  too,  their  own  character  has  been  exhibited 
abnost  exclusively  in  its  absurd  and  fantastic  attitudes,  it  is  but 
an  act  of  common  justice  to  those  strange  men  of  old,  to  sufier 
some  one  or  two  of  their  friendly  contemporaries  to  come  forth 
from  the  cerements  of  the  dead  languages,  and  tell  their  story  to 
the  modem  English  world,  just  as  they  understood  it  at  the  time. 
None,  indeed,  but  enlightened  and  honest,  trath-knowing  as  well 
as  tmth-teUing  men,  should  be  unloosed.  Or  if  a  Cassian,-*-the 
father  of  Semipelagianism  if  not  also  the  fabricator  of  some  of  the 
strange  stories  he  tells  of  the  eremites,— *be  suffered  to  speak  at 
all,  he  must  be  cross-questioned  most  sternly.  But  against  such 
27* 
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men  as  Athanasins  and  Jerome,  each  the  most  able  and  learned 
ecclesiastic  of  his  age,  and  of  sound  principles  and  piety,  what 
objection  can  be  brought  that  will  not  lie  against  all  ancient  but 
uninspired  antiquity  ? 

True  enough,  we  must  reject  much  which  they  tell  us,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  monkish  miracles,  as  utterly  incredible.  But 
they  tell  nothing  which  they  did  not  themselves  beheve.  And 
to  know  what  such  men  could  beheve  and  solemnly  relate,  and 
what  was  then  so  universally  beUeved,  is  to  know  something  to 
good  purpose  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  age,  and  the  state 
of  the  church,  and  the  influence  which  these  monks  were  exer- 
cising on  the  church,  spell-binding  her  absolutely,  in  the  chains 
of  superstition,  to  be  dehvered  over  in  bondage  to  formalism  and 
priestcrafl.  Emanating  from  such  men,  these  biographies  give 
us  a  view  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  some  of  its  most  important 
features,  which  we  cannot  elsewhere  gain.  In  this  view,  as  has 
well  been  remarked,  I  beheve  by  Isaac  Taylor,  it  matters  little 
how  much  of  troth  or  of  falsehood  there  may  be  in  the  recorded 
marvels.  The  important  circumstance  is,  tiiat  such  falsehoods 
could  then  be  so  extensively  circulated  and  beheved. 

For  the  purpose  just  stated,  a  mere  summary  of  the  facts,  would 
be  to  but  Httle  purpose.  We  must  hear  the  venerable  theologian 
Athanasius  tell  the  stories  himself,  if  we  would  know  how  he 
and  his  age  regarded  them.  It  would  have  been  a  much  easier 
task  to  give  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  one's  own  way,  if  that 
would  have  answered  the  purpose,  than  to  have  toiled  for  the 
exact  import  of  every  Greek  sentence,  and  then  to  have  sought 
for  some  decent  Enghsh  in  which  to  clothe  it 

Many  may  also  like  to  have  in  their  possession  so  extensive  an 
account  of  ecclesiastical  miracles,  from  Ihe  most  accredited 
sources,  that  they  may  be  able  the  more  intelligibly  to  form  their 
opinions  respecting  such  miracles  when  compared  with  those  re- 
corded in  Scripture.  One  striking  difference  which,  as  I  may 
remark  in  passing,  will  be  perceived  in  the  two  cases,  is  this,  that 
the  monkish  miracles  were  seldom  if  ever  witnessed  by  those 
who  record  them.  Another  difference  very  generally  manifest,  is 
in  the  nature,  the  occasion,  or  the  object  of  the  miracle.  And  in 
order  to  judge  of  such  differences  intelligibly,  one  must  have  be- 
fore him  the  full  account  as  given  by  the  original  writers. 

One  thing  in  the  ancient  eremites  themselves,  in  regard  to 
their  miraculous  powers,  is  rather  remarkable,  and  different  from 
what  we  might  have  supposed.   Instead  of  boasting  of  this  power, 
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they  speak  of  it  as  comparatively  a  small  thing,  and  seem  never 
desirous  to  increase  their  own  fame  by  these  wonders.  They 
also  are  careful  to  attribute  all  the  power  and  glory  to  Christ  All 
this,  however,  is  in  good  keeping  with  what  has  before  been  re- 
marked in  regard  to  their  deep  and  sincere  renunciation  of  the 
world  and  all  its  glory.  It  is  also  one  among  a  thousand  proofs 
of  their  ever  watchful  solicitude  to  follow  Scripture  examples  and 
Scriptiure  precepts.  Casting  out  devils  was  their  more  common 
achievement  in  this  way,  when  among  men ;  but  they  took  good 
care  not  to  rejoice  that  the  devils  were  made  subject  unto  them. 

But  how  came  such  men  to  think  that  they  wrought  miracles, 
if  they  did  not  work  them  ?  And  if  they  knew  they  did  not  work 
them,  how  came  they  to  put  forth  such  assertions  ?  Were  they 
lunatics  ?  or  were  they  liars  ?  Or,  if  they  were  neither,  and  made 
no  such  pretences,  how  came  such  a  multitude  of  marvellous 
deeds  to  be  told  of  them  ?  and  so  told,  that  an  Athanasius  and 
a  Jerome,  and  all  the  world  should  believe  them  ?  Or,  finally,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  a  portion  of  these  miracles  really  wrought  ? 
and  the  rest,  partly  pious  frauds,  and  partly  mistakes  and  unin- 
tentional exaggerations,  committed  in  an  ignorant  and  credulous 
age  ? — These  are  grave  questions  for  the  philosopher,  the  theo- 
logian, and  the  student  of  history.  And  it  is  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  means  for  deciding  such  questions,  that  I 
have  been  induced  to  bring  forward  these  original  documents. 

I  have  no  room  here  for  the  discussion  of  these  questions.  And 
if  I  had,  it  would  still  be  better  to  postpone  the  discussion  till  the 
reader  should  be  in  possession  of  the  detailed  accounts.  I  will 
here  only  remark,  that  even  many  protestant  historians  suppose 
the  power  of  miracles  to  have  continued  in  the  church,  in  some 
degree,  for  a  number  of  centuries — Mosheim,  for  two  or  three 
centuries;  and  Milner,  for  five  or  six.  The  Catholics  suppose 
the  power  still  to  exist  with  them,  and  are,  every  year  or  two,  blaz- 
ing abroad  their  new  wonders.  And  for  us  simply  to  reply  to  their 
pretences,  or  to  the  assertions  of  the  early  fathers,  that  "  the  age 
of  miracles  is  past,"  is  only  a  begging  of  the  question.  Substan- 
tial proof  that  it  is  or  that  it  is  not  passed,  is  the  thing  to  be  sought 

The  unhappy  contents  op  these  documents,  no  good  reason 
for  withholding  them,  but  the  contrary. 

Most  piotestants  have  been  willing  enough  that  the  later  abom- 
inations of  monasticism  should  be  fully  disclosed ;  and  the  more 
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willing,  because  the  disgrace  falls  more  exclusively  on  the  papal 
church.  But  some  have  been  filled  with  sorrow,  and  others  who 
profess  to  be  protestants  have  been  filled  with  indignation,  at  the 
charges  which  have  been  recently  and  widely  circulated  against 
the  earlier  character  of  the  church  as  tinged  with  monastic  super- 
stition. They  seem  disposed,  not  only  to  deny  such  charges  as 
Taylor  has  adduced,  and  as  Daille  had  adduced  long  before  him, 
but  also  to  blame  the  mention  of  such  things,  even  if  true. 

It  is  not  my  present  object  simply  to  justify  the  publication  of 
the  documents  on  which  these  charges  are  founded,  and  thus  give 
all  an  opportunity  of  testing  their  validity ;  but  I  wish  also  to  in- 
dicate the  grounds  on  which  tlie  full  presentation  of  such  facts 
becomes  a  duty.  The  man  who  adduces  them,  instead  of  being 
shame-stricken  or  conscience-stricken  for  circulating  scandalous 
truths  about  good  men  and  about  the  church  in  early  days,  is  to 
be  commended.  It  is  not  slander,  nor  does  it  imply  the  spirit  of 
slander,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  is  needful  to  the  safety  of 
this  same  church,  especially  at  such  a  period  as  the  present 
They  are  grave  and  weighty  matters  in  her  history,  which  were 
prolific  in  their  baleful  results  to  succeeding  ages,  and  are  now 
fruitful  in  their  lessons  of  admonition  to  our  own  and  coming  gen- 
orations. 

But  these  documents  contain  much  that  is  not  true :  'And  what,' 
some  objector  may  exclaim, '  what  has  veritable  history  to  do  with 
such  monstrous  falsehoods  as  we  here  find  ?*  Just  as  much,  it 
may  be  replied,  as  a  court  of  justice  has  to  do  with  injustice :  and 
for  much  the  same  reasons.  It  is  that  men  may  cease  from 
lying,  as  they  should  cease  from  crime ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  the 
innocent  may  be  shielded  from  their  bad  consequences.  Indeed, 
in  a  world  where  men  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  speak- 
ing hes,  so  far  is  history  from  Imving  nothing  to  do  with  the  Ues 
that  have  been  uttered,  that  there  can  be  no  good  history  which 
does  not  expose  some  of  the  worst  of  them.  It  is  a  prime  office 
of  the  faithful  historian  to  perform  this  self-denying  task.  And 
the  fact  that  deadly  falsehoods  were  circulated  in  the  church  by 
some  men  and  believed  by  multitudes,  is  itself  a  most  important 
historic  truth ;  and  to  suppress  such  a  truth,  instead  of  being  a 
merit,  is  a  fault  which  should  rather  crimson  the  cheek  and  set 
on  fire  the  conscience  of  a  modest  and  honest  historian.  It  is  it- 
self but  a  tacit  repetition  of  the  crime  of  pious  frauds  which  so 
deeply  stained,  not  only  heathen  morality,  but  the  early,  though 
not  the  primitive  character  of  the  church. 
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*  But  will  not  the  exposure  of  these  frauds  mar  the  fair  fame  of 
that  holy  mother  church  we  all  so  much  revere  T  Perhaps  it  will 
And  if  so,  then  another  pertuips  is  deserving  of  at  least  as  much 
regard : — ^perhaps  her  too  fair  fame  not  only  deserves  to  be  mar- 
red, if  the  whole  truth  will  mar  it,  but  it  is  even  absolutely  neces- 
sary it  should  be  exposed,  in  order  to  preserve  her  incautious 
daughters,  who  are  glorying  in  an  ancestral  merit  which  their 
mother  earned  for  them,  from  falling  into  the  very  errors  she  was 
left  to  commit ;  and  thus  falling,  to  plunge  their  own  posterity 
back  into  the  abyss  of  entailed  woes  from  which  they  have  so  re- 
cently been  rescued,  and  amid  which  three  fourths  of  the  sister- 
hood are  still  groaning.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  but  too  omi- 
nous, in  regard  to  this  matter  of  monasticism,  as  well  as  other  pa- 
pal sins  and  evils. 

'  But  can  it  be  a  duty  to  lay  bare  the  sins  and  follies  of  those 
ancient  worthies,  that  holy  generation  of  Nicene  fathers  who  had 
just  come  out  of  great  tribulation,  where  they  had  counted  their 
hves  not  dear  unto  themselves,  and  of  whom  the  world  was  not  wor- 
thy ?  Can  it  be  right  and  a  christian  duty  V  Honored  forever,  with 
grateful  hearts,  be  every  virtue  they  so  nobly  displayed.  But  God 
did  not  so  reason  in  regard  to  the  sins  of  much  greater  and  more 
ancient  worthies  than  they.  Nor  did  he  suffer  his  prophet  Nathan 
so  to  reason,  even  in  regard  to  the  man  after  his  own  heart 
"  Thou,"  said  God  to  the  good  but  erring  king,  whose  fair  fame  was 
more  precious  to  a  whole  nation,  and  to  the.  whole  church  to  the 
end  of  time,  than  can  be  that  of  a  saint  Antony  or  an  Athanasius 
or  a  Jerome, — "thou  didst  it  secretly,  but  I  will  do  this  thing  be- 
fore all  Israel,  and  before  the  sun."  And  accordingly  God  did  in- 
flict the  most  public  and  mortifying  disgrace  upon  him ;  and  then 
ordered  both  the  crime  and  the  punishment  to  be  placed  on  the 
sacred  records  to  be  known  and  read  of  all  men,  as  a  solemn 
warning,  to  the  end  of  time.  And  with  the  same  unsparing  but 
far-reaching  wisdom,  is  the  whole  of  sacred  history  penned.  Not 
a  Noah,  nor  a  Moses,  nor  a  Job,  is  spared ;  not  a  James,  a  Peter, 
or  a  beloved  John.  And  shall  we  think  to  be  wiser  than  God  ? 
or  more  merciful  to  his  servants  than  he  ?  God's  mercy  does  not 
exhaust  itself  oh  the  repenting  individual.  He  has  compassion 
also  on  coming  genemtions,  and  wams  them  by  the  recorded 
crimes  and  punishments  of  their  predecessors.  And  it  was  under 
his  wise  and  kind  providence  towards  us  and  others,  that  these 
revered  fathers  in  the  church  rose  up,  one  after  another,  and  in 
their  blind  though  over-ruled  zeal,  spontaneously  recorded  as  well 
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as  promoted  the  most  deadly  errors  of  their  times.  And  why,  when 
those  records  have  now  done  nearly  all  the  hurt  they  can  in  the 
church,  and  God's  set  time  appears  to  have  come  for  their  doing 
the  designed  good  to  us  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come, 
why  should  we  suicidally  blot  the  preserved  records  or  keep  them 
hid  from  the  church's  eye,  as  the  Romanists  would  the  Scriptures, 
among  the  arcana  of  the  dead  languages?  Why  not  as  soon 
blot  the  affair  of  Uriah  from  the  sacred  roll  ? 

This  shortsighted  and  worldy  policy,  of  late  y^ars  so  prevalent 
among  the  incautious  protestant  churches,  is  in  truth  the  very  pol- 
icy of  Romanism.  The  Romanists  plead,  that  the  full  and  fear- 
less disclosures  of  the  crimes  and  follies  of  good  men,  in  the  Bible, 
will  be  perilous  to  the  virtue  of  the  people,  and  wDl  disparage 
religion  itself  in  popular  estimatioiL  And  so  they  conceal  the 
good  book.  And  thus  protcstants  fear  that  the  uninspired  disclo- 
sures of  later  crimes  and  follies  in  the  church,  may  have  a  like 
effect  Such  men  as  the  excellent  Milner,  one  age  ago,  (as  in  his 
otherwise  admirable  Church  History),  knew  not  for  what  a  crisis 
they  were  preparing  the  church  by  suppressing  or  gilding  over  the 
more  revolting  features  of  her  early  history.  Satan  himself  could 
not  have  prompted  such  men  to  do  him  so  great  a  service  in  any 
other  way.  He  is  not  only  the  father  of  lies,  but  the  greatest  sup- 
presser  of  a  knowledge  of  those  lies,  when  they  come  to  be  de- 
tected as  Ues.  And  for  this  piupose,  he  comes  to  good  men,  in 
the  guise  of  an  angel  of  hght,  and  as  the  greatest  friend  to  the 
church,  and  makes  them  his  ready  and  devoted  tools  in  a  cause 
seemuigly  so  charitable  towards  man  and  loyal  towards  God 
And  then,  if  we  suppose  him  to  possess  the  power,  what  better 
thing  for  his  cause  could  the  enemy  of  the  church  do,  than  just 
bid  her  present  advocates  to  look  at  her  early  state  as  well  nigh 
inunaculate,  and  fearlessly  to  follow  in  her  perilous  steps?  At  all 
events,  we  hear  much  of  this  kind  of  counsel,  in  these  days,  from 
whatever  source  it  may  come. 

MONASTICISM  AMONG  HbATHEN  NaTIONS,  AND  MONASTIC  TENDEN- 
CIES IN  Human  Nature. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  remark,  in  vindication  of  our  common 
faith,  that  Christianity  is  not  to  be  blamed  as  the  sole  author  of 
80  pernicious  an  invention  as  that  of  monasticism.  Indeed,  she  is 
not  the  inventor  of  it  at  all.  In  one  shape  or  another,  it  had  ex- 
isted from  time  immemorial,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles.    At 
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the  period  of  the  christian  era,  the  Essenes,  a  Jewish  sect  scat* 
tered  throughout  Syria,  Egypt,'  and  the  surrounding  regions,  was 
essentially  ascetic.  And  more  decidedly  monkish  still  were  the 
class  called  Therapeutae,  and  which  are  supposed  by  some  as 
only  a  branch  of  the  Essenes,  and  by  others  as  a  separate  sect, 
and  by  others  still  as  a  class  of  Gentile  philosophers.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  their  principles  and  practices  for  the  attainment  of  moral 
perfection,  were  such,  that  Eusebius  regarded  them  as  cliristian 
monks,  and  supposed  them  to  have  been  established  in  Egypt  by 
saint  Mark;  and  many  Catholic  writers  have  accordingly  en- 
deavored to  trace  christian  monasticism  back  to  the  apostolic  age.^ 

In  heathen  nations,  various  kinds  of  monastic  institutions  and 
practices  have  been  traced  from  periods  of  remote  antiquity,  as 
well  among  the  Dniids  of  the  West  as  among  the  Brahmins  of  the 
East  See  Sharon  Turner's  account  of  the  Dniids  in  his  History 
of  England.  This  spirit  was  peculiarly  fostered  by  the  oriental 
and  Pythagorean  philosophy.  And  so  greatly  did  these  institutions 
come  to  resemble  those  of  the  CathoUcs,  in  Japan  and  elsewhere, 
that  the  Jesuits  found  them,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  an  admi- 
rable preparative  to  the  spread  of  their  own  corrupt  system  of 
christian  formalism. — Mohammedism  also  has  its  ascetics. 

To  the  influence  of  this  philosophy  and  this  spirit,  pervading  as 
it  did  the  nations  where  Christianity  first  spread,  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted the  origin  of  monasticism  in  4he  church,  and  not  to  anything 
inherent  in  the  christian  system,  which  most  strongly  contrasts 
with  other  systems  by  its  social,  practical,  and  common-sense 
character.  So  far,  indeed,  is  Christianity  from  being  the  mother 
of  monasticism,  that  it  is  her  very  nature  and  one  of  the  grand 
objects  of  her  mission,  to  sweep  it  from  the  earth.  She  found  the 
world  full  of  this  element— too  full,  in  fact,  for  her  at  first  to  over- 
come, or  even  to  withstand.  And  so  she  at  length  became  per- 
vaded and  well  nigh  overcome  by  it. 

And  what  greatly  increased  this  heavy  task  on  Christianity,  and 
finally  bowed  her  in  bondage  to  it  for  ages,  is  this,  that  monasti- 
cism has  its  lodgment  in  the  human  heart.  The  tendencies  to- 
wards it,  especially  in  the  more  religiously  disposed,  are  often 
many  and  strong.  It  is  a  self-righteous  system.  And  unsubdued 
man  would  rather  give  his  first-bom  for  his  transgression,  or  his 
body  to  be  biumed,  than  bow  his  pride.  Hence  he  si)ontaneously 
seeks  out  ascetic  devices  for  propitiation,  when  he  finds  not  those 

»  See  Euseb.  Ec.  Hist.  11. 17.  MoBheim,  Com.  de  Rf  b.  Chr.  p,  55  seq.  Al- 
io bis  Ec.  Hist.  I.  p.  43,  of  Murdock's  first  edition. 
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to  his  liking  already  devised.  There  is  also  ever  enongh  around 
us  to  disgust  and  revolt  the  sensitive  heart ;  and  in  such  a  heart, 
poetic  musings,  if  not  also  a  native  love  for  solitude,  do  hut  in- 
crease the  propensity  to  exclaim, 

O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boun dies?  contiguity  of  shade, 
Where  ramor  of  oppression  or  deceit, 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war. 
Might  never  reach  me  more. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  native  antipathies  which  some  feel 
to  society,  and  the  shame  which  others  feel  for  their  crimes  or 
from  their  disappointments  or  their  physical  defects,  and  the  indo- 
lence or  the  aversion  to  care  which  drive  still  another  class  from 
the  common  occupations  of  men.  And  if  to  all  these  there  be 
superadded  a  pervading  belief,  (such  as  heathen  philosophy 
and  at  length  a  corrupt  Christianity  ailbrded,)  not  only  of  the  pro- 
priety but  the  eminent  merit  of  such  a  life,  we  can  no  longer  won- 
der at  the  thousands  with  which  the  deserts  were  ere  long  peo- 
pled. Indeed,  with  all  the  force  of  public  sentiment  aud  religious 
opinion  against  the  secluded  life,  yet  where  is  the  country  that 
has  not  always  had  its  recluses  ?  Each  of  these  is  a  monk,  in  his 
own  way,  be  his  religion  what  it  may.  We  have  them  among  us 
at  the  present  day,  though  few  and  far  between ;  and  should 
doubtless  have  more  of  this  cla^s,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  to  which, 
for  a  moment,  I  must  next  advert 

The  Shakers  may  be  regarded  as  an  order  of  monks.  In  what 
other  light  are  they  to  be  viewed  ?  They  are  not,  indeed,  ancho- 
rets, as  they  do  not  dwell  in  separate  cells  or  caves ;  but  they  are 
coenobites,  living  together  for  mutual  convenience,  with  a  com- 
mon provision  for  their  wants,  with  a  professed  renunciation  of 
the  world,  with  the  profession  of  celibacy  and  a  strong  barrier  be- 
tween the  sexes,  with  peculiar  habits,  and  what  is  more  for  such 
an  age  and  such  a  Protestant  country  as  ours,  still  holding  to  the 
gift  of  inspiration  if  not  of  miracles.  A  new  prophet,  indeed,  has 
just  arisen  among  them.  In  their  modes  of  worship,  too,  they 
have  resembled  and  perhaps  still  resemble  most  strikingly  the 
wild  extravagancies  of  the  ancient  Therapeutae.  These  societies, 
now  existing  in  five  or  six  of  our  States,  are  therefore  just  as  tru- 
ly to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  monastic  establishments  as  were 
those  formed  by  saint  Antony,  and  are  under  as  strict  supervision 
of  superiors,  perhaps,  as  are  the  popish  convents. 

To  these  establishments  the  same  spirits  may  resort  that  in 
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papal  lands  would  seek  the  papal  cloisters. — And  if  they  like  not 
80  well  these  austere  abodes,  there  is  yet  another  class  of  institu- 
tions now  rising  up,  here  and  in  Great  Britain,  of  a  gayer  cast,  to 
which  they  may  resort  for  a  part  of  the  same  purposes, — I  mean 
the  Socialists.  In  these  last  organizations,  the  world  may  see, 
perhaps^  a  really  new  development  of  the  same  general  propen- 
sity— a  monasticism  without  a  religion.  It  has  seen  heathen,  and 
Mohammedan,  and  Jewish  monasticism ;  and  patristic,  and  papal, 
and  even  Protestant  monasticism ;  and  whether  it  is  now  to  see 
any  fuU  exhibition  of  infidel  monasticism,  wiU  depend  on  the  fact 
whether  infidehty  has  spirit  and  cohesion  enough  for  the  pro- 
txacted  efibrt  It  surely  cannot  be  expected  to  exhibit  much  of 
the  ascetic  spirit,  in  the  appropriate  sense  of  that  term. 

How  far  Mormonism  is  likewise  anoth^  development  of  the 
same  general  tendency,  I  will  not  now  stand  to  inquire.  If  pos- 
sessing enough  of  the  same  character  to  be  ranked  under  the  same 
genus,  it  must,  like  the  great  orders  of  knighthood  in  crusading 
times,  be  regarded  as  of  a  very  miUtant  species. 

But  I  have  said  enough  to  show,  that  Christianity  may  well  be 
fflEonerated  from  the  charge  of  having  given  birth  to  such  a  mon- 
ster as  monasticism ; — ^nay,  enough  to  serve  also  as  an  apdiogy  for 
her  not  having  yet  fulfilled  the  hard  task  of  sweeping  it  from  the 
face  of  the  earth ; — and  enough  to  serve  likewise  as  a  palliation 
of  the  sore  fault  into  which,  in  her  inexp^enced  youth,  she  was 
beguiled  in  receiving  the  meek-faced  prodigy  to  her  bosom. 

It  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  a  closer  inspection  of  its  line* 
aments  as  seen  in  the  christian  type  it  assumed  in  the  Egyptian 
deserts.  It  was  there  that  it  first  appeared  in  the  christian  fbrm^ 
in  that  land  of  anchorets,  where,  from  time  immemorial,  the  peo- 
ple have  been  propense  to  such  a  life,  and  where,  as  it  is  said, 
they  may  live  almost  forever  and  with  almost  nothing  of  either 
food  or  raiment  And  it  was  from  thence  that  this  spiritual  c^- 
spring  of  the  Thempeutae  so(m  spread  into  Asia  and  Europe. 

It  is  quite  probable,  as  will  be  seen  from  some  remarks  in  the 
life  of  Antony,  that  there  were  individual  Christians,  in  diverse 
places,  who  led  an  ascetic  life  previous  to  his  day.  But  how  long 
such  had  been  the  fact  and  to  what  extent  it  had  existed,  we 
have  not  the  means  of  determining.  Saint  Paiilus,  (as  he  is  caUed 
in  Older  to  distinguish  him  from  the  apostle  and  other  saints  of  &e 
same  name  as  written  in  Greek  and  Latin,)  was  oertainly  earlier ; 
and  therefore  we  shall  begin  with  him. 

For  the  foUowing  brief  account  of  this  Faulus,  we  are  indebted 
VoL.1  No.  2.  28 
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to  the  pen  of  Jerome,  who  was  himself  a  distinguished  monk,*  at 
Bethlehem  in  Judea,  where  he  spent  the  last  thirty-six  years  of 
his  life,  and  died  in  the  year  420,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  He  was 
bom  of  christian  parents,  at  Stridon  in  Dalmatia,  and  by  his  resi- 
dence in  Borne  and  other  places,  and  by  his  extensive  travels,  as 
well  as  from  books,  he  enjoyed  the  best  means  for  information, 
and  became  the  first  scholar  of  his  age.  He  was  passionately  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  monasticism,  which  he  promoted  with  all 
his  influence,  and  defended  against  its  assailants  with  his  cus- 
tomary rancor.  He  has  been  charged  with  too  slight  a  regard  to 
veracity ;  but  the  fault  in  regard  to  great  stories,  may  rather  be 
imputed  to  his  creduhty.  Previous  to  his  residence  at  Bethlehem, 
he  travelled  into  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information 
in  regard  to  the  monks  there. 

His  life  of  Faulus  was  written  about  the  year  365.  The  trans- 
lation, which  is  designed  to  be  quite  literal,  is  from  the  Latin  as 
found  in  Jerome's  works.  Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  p.  68  seq.  Paris  ed. 
1706.  The  correctness  of  the  authorities  on  which  he  founds  his 
opinion  that  Paulus  was  quite  the  first  eremite,  is  now  questioned, 
as  Eusebius,  in  his  Hist  Ec.  VL  9, 10,  s|)eaks  of  Narcissus,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  as  having  obtained  renown  by  spending  many  years 
in  the  desert  at  the  close  of  the.  second  centiury. 

Life  of  Saint  Paulus,  bt  Jerome. 

It  has  been  a  question  with  many,  who  was  the  first  monk  that 
hved  in  the  desert  For  some  have  traced  the  practice  back  to 
Ehjah  and  John.  Of  these,  however,  EUjah  appears  to  have  been 
more  than  a  monk,  and  John  was  a  prophet  before  he  was  bom. 
Others,  whose  opinion  is  generally  received,  consider  Antony  the 
founder  of  the  institution,  which  is  partly  true.  For,  he  rather  in- 
cited the  zeal  of  all  than  preceded  the  whole  of  them  in  the  order 
of  tifne.  Indeed,  Amathas  and  Macarius,'  disciples  of  Antony, 
(the  first  of  whom  buried  the  body  of  his  master,)  even  now  af- 
firm, that  one  Pfeiulus,  a  Theban,  was  the  author  of  the  thing, 
though  not  of  the  name ;  which  opinion  I  also  approve.  Some,  as 
their  fancies  dictate,  tell  us,  among  other  things,  that  he  was  a 
man,  living  in  a  subterranean  cave,  and  covered  with  hair  down  to 
the  foot,  and  many  incredible  things  which  it  would  be  idle  to 
relate.     But  their  fabrications  are  too  impudent  to  need  refutation. 

As  an  account  of  Antony  has  been  carefully  given,  botli  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  I  have  determined  tQ  write  a  few  things  re- 
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specting  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  Ffeiuhis — ^more  because  the 
thing  has  been  omitted,  than  relying  on  my  own  abihty.  But  how- 
he  lived  in  middle  life,  and  what  temptations  of  Satan  he  en- 
dured, is  known  to  no  man. 

Under  the  persecutors,  Decius  (A.  D.  249  to  A.  D.  252)  and  Va- 
lerian (A.  D.  257  to  A.  D.  260),  when  Cornelius  of  Eome  and 
Cyprian  of  Carthage,  nobly  suffered  martyrdom,  a  cruel  tempest 
devastated  many  churches  in  Egypt  and  Thebais.  Christians  were 
then  eager  to  suffer  death  for  the  name  of  Christ  But  the  crafty 
adversary  sought  out  slow  tortures,  designing  to  destroy  their  souls, 
not  their  bodies :  and  as  Cyprian,  who  himself  suffered  by  him, 
says,  "  though  wishing  to  die,  we  were  not  permitted  to  be  slain." 
That  his  cruelty  may  be  more  known,  I  subjoin  two  examples. 

A  martyr,  firm  in  the  faith  and  triumphant  under  the  tortures  of 
the  rack  and  hot  plates  of  iron,  he  caused  to  be  smeared  with 
honey,  and  to  be  laid  under  a  burning  sun,  with  his  hands  bound 
behind  his  back,  that  he,  who  had  abready  borne  the  burning 
plates,  might  yield  to  the  stings  of  insects.  Another,  in  the  flower 
of  youth,  he  caused  to  be  conducted  into  the  most  deUghtful  gar- 
dens, and  there,  amid  white  lilies  and  blushing  roses,  while  a 
stream  glided  by  with  gently  murmuring  waters  and  the  wind 
sofdy  whispered  in  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  to  be  laid  supinely 
upon  a  bed  of  plumage,  and  then  to  be  left  confined  by  soft  fetters 
of  garlands  so  that  he  could  not  extricate  himself  All  then  re- 
tired, and  a  beautiful  harlot  came  and  began  to  throw  her  arms 
about  his  neck  with  fond  embrace,  and,  what  it  is  a  sin  to  speak  of, 
manibns  obtrectare  virilia,  ut  corpore  in  libidinem  concitato,  se 
victrix  impudica  superjaceret  What  to  do  or  where  to  turn,  the 
soldier  of  Christ  knew  not  Pleasure  was  vanquishing  him  whom 
torments  had  not  subdued.  At  last,  being  inspired  from  heaven, 
biting  off  his  tongue,  he  spit  it  in  her  face  while  she  was  kissing 
him.  And  thus  the  extreme  pain  that  ensued  overpowered  the 
sense  of  concupiscence. 

At  the  time  such  things  were  enacted  in  Lower  Thebais,  Pau- 
lus,  now  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  his  sister  now  married, 
was  left  in  a  rich  inheritance  by  the  death  of  both  his  parents, 
himself  deeply  imbued  with  both  Grecian  and  Egyptian  litera- 
ture, of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  full  of  love  to  God.  And  when 
the  tempest  of  persecution  thundered  exceedingly,  he  retired  to  a 
more  remote  and  secluded  villa.  But  to  what  will  not  the  cursed 
thirst  of  gold  compel  the  human  heart !  The  husband  of  his  sis- 
ter conceived  the  wish  to  betray  him  whom  he  ought  to  have 
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concealed.  Nor  could  the  tears  of  his  wife,  as  commonly,  nor  the 
relationship,  nor  an  all*«eeing  God,  recall  him  from  the  crime.  He 
came  upon  him ;  he  persisted;  he  followed  cruelty  as  if  it  were 
piety. 

When  the  very  discreet  youth  ascertained  this,  he  fled  to  the 
deserts  of  the  mountains ;  and  while  awaiting  the  termination  of 
the  persecution,  he  changed  necessity  to  choice.  And  advancing 
by  degrees  and  again  stopping,  heat  length  came  to  a  rocky 
mountain,  not  far  from  the  base  of  which,  was  a  lai^e  cave,  which 
was  closed  by  a  stone.  With  the  natural  curiosity  of  man  to  dis- 
cover things  hidden,  removing  the  stone  and  eagerly  exploring, 
he  perceived  in  the  interior  a  large  entrance  open  to  the  sky, 
and  screened  by  the  broad  and  luxuriant  branches  of  an  ancient 
palm,  and  disclosing  a  crystal  fountain  whose  stream  was,  through 
a  small  aperture,  immediately  absorbed  by  the  earth  from  which 
it  sprang.  There  were  also,  in  this  rocky  mountain,  not  a  few 
habitations,  in  which  were  seen  rusty  anvils  and  hammers  for 
coining  money.  Egyptian  history  informs  us  that  this  place  Mras 
a  clandestine  mint  in  the  time  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.^ 

Delighted  with  this  as  an  abode  presented  to  him  by  God,  he 
spent  all  his  life  there  in  prayer  and  solitude.  The  pahn  fiunished 
him  both  food  and  raiment  That  this  may  not  be  deemed  im- 
possible by  any,  I  call  Jesus  and  his  holy  angels  to  witness,  that, 
in  the  part  of  the  desert  which  is  near  Syria  and  adjoining  the 
Saracens,  I  have  seen  and  now  see  monks,^  one  of  whoin  bas 
been  immured  for  thirty  years,  living  on  barley  bread  and  pure 
water.  Another,  in  an  ancient  reservoir,  (which,  in  their  lan- 
guage, the  Syrians  call  gubba,)  lived  on  five  figs  a  day.  These 
will  appear  incredible  to  such  as  do  not  believe  that  all  things  are 
possible  to  those  who  believe. 

Antony's  Visit  to  Paulus. 

But  to  return  from  my  digression.  When  the  blessed  IViiilus 
had  lived  a  heavenly  Ufe  on  earth  of  a  himdred  and  thirteen  years 
and  Antony,  now  a  nonagenarian,  was  abiding  in  another  sohtade, 
this  thought,  as  he  [Antony]  used  to  say,  came  into  his  mind,,  that 
no  monk  more  perfect  than  himself  had  settled  in  the  desert  But 

'  I  have  not  been  nble  to  ascertain  eatisfactorily  the  positionB  of  this  and 
seTeral  other  places  in  the  desert,  which  are  mentioned  in  these  sketches. 
Doubtless  it  la/  east  of  the  Nile. 

*  From  the  affirmation  that  he  tk«n  saw  them,  it  has  been  inferred  tHat  Je- 
rome wrote  this  account  while  in  that  desert. 
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it  was  revealed  to  him  by  night,  in  his  sleep,  that  there  was  an- 
other, further  on,  much  better  than  himself,  and  that  he  ought  to 
go  and  see  him.  Immediately,  at  dawn  of  day,  the  venerable  old 
man,  supporting  his  tottering  limbs  with  a  staff,  commenced  his 
journey,  he  knew  not  whither.  And  now  the  mid*day  sun  was 
beating  upon  him  with  scorching  heat;  stiU  he  held  on  his  way, 
saying,  I  trust  in  my  God  ere  long  he  will  show  me  the  fellow- 
servant  he  has  promised  me.  Directly,  he  sees  a  man  and  horse 
commingled,  to  which  the  fancy  c^  the  poets  has  given  the  name 
of  kippocentaur.  At  this  sight  he  fortifies  his  f<Nrehead  with  the 
saving  sign,  and  cries.  Ho,  thou !  where  does  this  servant  of  God 
dwell  ?  But  he,  with  a  strange  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  breaking, 
rather  than  speaking  his  words,  made  out,  despite  his  hideous 
&ce,  a  sufficiently  bland  address.  And  by  extending  his  right' 
hand,  he  points  out  the  right  way;  and  so,  with  winged  flight* 
passing  over  tiie  open  plains,  he  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  saint  But  whether  it  was  the  devil  assuming  this  ap- 
pearance in  order  to  terrify  him,  or' whether  the  desert,  so  prolific 
of  monsters,  produces  likewise  tliis  beast,  we  are  in  doubt 

So  ^tony,  marvelling  and  communing  with  himself  on  what 
he  had  seen,  goes  fiirther  on.  Soon,  in  a  stony  valley,  he  sees  a 
dwarfish  being,  with  hooked  nose,  his  forehead  rough  with  homsi 
and  his  extremities  terminating  in  goafs  feet  Undaunted  at  this 
sight,  likewise,  Antony,  as  a  good  soldier,  seized  the  shield  d[ 
faith  and  the  armor  of  hope.  The  animal,  however,  ofiered  him 
the  fruit  of  the  palm  tree  for  his  journey,  as  a  pledge  of  peace. 
Seeing  this,  Antony  stopped  and  asked  him  who  he  was.  He 
answered;  I  am  a  mortal,  and  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  des- 
ert, whom  the  heathen,  under  multiform  delusion,  worship,  call- 
ing us  fauns,  satyrs,  and  incubi.  I  come  on  an  embassy  from  my 
race.  We  beg  you  to  entreat  for  us  the  common  Lord  who,  we 
know,  came  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  his  sound  hath 
gone  forth  into  all  the  earth.  As  he  said  this,  the  aged  traveller 
bedewed  his  face  with  abundant  tears,  which  his  great  joy  pour- 
ed forth  as  an  index  of  his  heart  For  he  rejoiced  at  the  glory  of 
Christ  and  the  overt1m>w  of  Satan.  He  wondered  that  he  could 
understand  his  language ;  and  beating  the  ground  with  his  staff) 
he  cried.  Wo  to  thee,  Alexandria,  that  worshlppest  monsters  in- 
stead of  God.  Wo  to  thee,  harlot  city,  in  which  the  demons  of 
all  the  earth  have  flocked  together.  What  wilt  thou  now  say  ? 
The  beasts  speak  of  Christ ;  and  thou  worshippest  monsters  inr 
28* 
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stead  of  God !  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  the  homed  animal 
fled  with  winged  speed. 

Some  might  be  sceptical  in  regard  to  this,  but  its  credibility  is 
defended  by  what  all  the  world  saw  in  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
For  a  man  of  this  kind  was  brought  alive  to  Alexandria,  and  af- 
forded a  grand  spectacle  to  the  people ;  and  afterwards  his  dead 
body,  preserved  by  salt  from  decay  in  the  heat  of  summer,  waa 
brought  to  Antioch  to  be  seen  by  the  emperor.^ 

But  to  proceed  with  my  narrative.  Antony  pursued  his  way, 
seeing  nothing  but  the  tracks  of  wild  beasts  and  the  wide  waste 
of  the  desert  What  to  do,  whither  to  turn,  he  knew  not  And 
now  another  day  was  gone.  Nothing  remained  save  the  confi- 
dence that  he  could  not  be  deserted  by  Christ  The  propitious 
shades  of  the  whole  night  he  spent  in  prayer.  And  at  morning 
twilight,  he  sees  a  wolf,  panting  with  burning  thirst,  creep  in  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain.  He  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  and  com- 
ing near  the  cave  when  she  had  gone  out,  began  to  look  in.  He 
gained  nothing  by  his  curiosity,  as  the  darkness  prevented  his 
seeing  anything.  But,  as  saith  tiie  Scripture,  perfect  love  casteth 
out  fear.  And  our  wary  explorer  entered,  with  cautious  tread  and 
suppressed  breathing,  now  advancing  a  Httle,  and  then  stopping 
to  listen.  At  length,  through  the  horror  of  the  great  darkness,  he 
descried,  at  a  distance,  a  Hght;  and  hastening  too  eagerly,  he 
struck  his  foot  against  a  stone.  Alarmed  at  the  noise  thus  pro- 
duced, Faulus  shut  the  door  and  secured  it  with  a  lock.  Then 
Antony,  prostrating  himself  before  the  door,  prayed  for  admission, 
even  to  tlie  sixth  hour  and  later,  saying.  Who  I  am  and  why  I 

have  come,  thou  knowest     I  know  I  do  not  deserve  to  see  thee ; 

• 

*  Neither  Jerome  nor  the  authorities  he  follows  in  this  narrative,  were  any 
more  credulous  in  regard  to  such  monsters,  than  were  many  among  the  ancient 
heathen  writers.  The  one  here  mentioned  resembles  the  description  given  of 
the  fabled  satyr,  which  was  an  object  of  heathen  worship  in  Greece,  and  per- 
haps was  so  at  this  time  in  Alexandria ;  and  hence  the  denunciation  here  ut- 
tered by  Antony.  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Sylla,  speaks  of  a  satyr  as  having  been 
brought  to  Sylla  at  Athens.  And  Pliny  the  Elder,  in  his  Natural  History,  has 
abundance  of  strange  stories  to  tell  about  monsters  of  the  human  and  other  spe- 
'Cies  ;  and  among  the  rest  that  of  the  centaur,  of  which  Jerome  has  just  express- 
ed his  doubts.  One  has  only  to  read  Pliny  in  order  to  gain  a  vivid  impression 
of  the  profound  ignorance  which  reigned,  in  his  time,  of  distant  regions  of  the 
known  world,  and  of  the  strange  beings  with  which  a  credulous  imagination  had 
peopled  such  regions. — AH  this,  however,  while  it  may  in  some  degree  account 
for  Jerome's  credulity,  affords  not  even  an  apology  for  the  above  testimony  to 
specific  instances  of  fact,  whether  fabricated  by  Antony  himself,  or  by  some  of 
Jiis  admirers. 
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still,  I  will  not  depart  till  I  have  seen  thee.  Why  dost  thou,  who 
receivest  wild  beasts,  repel  a  man?  I  have  sought  and  have 
found ;  I  knock  that  it  may  be  opened ;  unless  I  obtain  this,  I  will 
die  here  before  thy  door.  Surely,  thou  wilt  at  least  bury  my  body. 
Such  things  he  persisted  in  saying,  and  remained  fixed.  To  him 
the  hero  made  answer  in  few  words.^  No  one  asks  as  he  would 
threaten ;  no  one  calumniates  with  tears.  And  do  you  wonder 
that  I  will  not  receive  you,  when  you  come  here  to  die  ?  With 
such  pleasantry,  Paulus  opens  the  door,  and  immediately  they  rush 
into  mutual  embraces,  calling  each  other  by  their  right  names, 
and  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  together.  And  after  a  holy  kiss, 
Ffeiulus  sat  down  and  thus  said  to  Antony :  Behold  him  whom 
thou  hast  sought  with  such  toil  His  limbs  are  decayed  with  age ; 
and  untrimmed,  hoary  hairs  cover  him.  Thou  beholdest  a  man 
who  will  soon  be  dust  But,  as  charity  beareth  all  things,  tell  me, 
I  pray  thee,  how  is  it  with  the  human  race  ?  Do  new  dwellings 
axise  in  ancient  cities  ?  Under  what  dominion  is  the  world  ?  Be- 
main  there  any  who  are  led  captive  by  the  delusion  of  devils  ? 

Amid  this  converse,  they  perceive  a  raven,  alighted  on  a  bough 
of  the  tree  above  them,  which  gently  hovered  down  and  depos- 
ited a  whole  loaf  of  bread  before  their  admiring  eyes.  When  the 
raven  was  gone,' Ho !  said  Paulus,  the  Lord,  truly  paternal,  truly 
compassionate,  hath  sent  us  a  dinner.  I  have  now,  for  sixty 
years,  always  received  half  a  loaf;  but,  at  thy  coming,  Christ  hath 
doubled  the  allowance  to  his  soldiers. 

When  they  had  given  thanks  they  both  sat  down  by  the  brink 
of  the  glassy  fountain.  But  here  arose  the  question,  wliich  should 
break  the  bread ;  this  they  discussed  until  nearly  evening,  Paulus 
urging  the  honor  due  to  a  guest;  Antony,  the  respect  due  to  age. 
At  last  they  agreed  that  they  would  both  take  hold  of  the  loaf  and 
break  it  between  them,  each  taking  for  his  share  what  remained 
in  his  hands.  Afterwards  they  knelt  down  and  drank  a  little  wa- 
ter from  the  spring,  and  presenting  to  God  the  offering  of  praise, 
passed  the  night  in  vigils. 

When  the  day  returned,  Paulus  said  to  Antony, — I  have  long 
known,  brother,  that  thou  wast  in  those  parts :  long  ago  God  had 
promised  thee  to  me  as  a  fellow  servant  But  now  that  my  time 
of  rest  is  come,  and  as  I  have  always  desired  to  depart  and  to  be 

*  A  quotation  from  Virgil : 

Talia  perstabat  memorans  fixusque  manebat. 
Ad  quern  responBum  pauciB  ita  reddidit  heroi. 
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with  Christy  I  have  finished  my  course  aad  there  awaits  me  a 
crown  of  righteousness,  thou  hast  been  sent  by  the  Lord,  to  cover 
my  body  with  earth,  yea  to  restore  the  dust  to  dust 

Antony,  hearing  this,  entreated  him,  with  sighs  and  tears,  not  to 
leave  him,  but  to  receive  him  as  his  companion  on  such  a  journey. 

He  replied,  Thou  oughtest  not  to  seek  thine  own  but  another^s 
wealth.  It  were  better  for  thee  to  cast  off  the  burden  of  the 
flesh  and  to  follow  the  Lamb.  Nevertheless,  it  is  more  expedient 
for  the  other  brethren  that  they  should  still  be  instructed  by  thy 
example.  Wherefore,  I  pmy  thee,  go,  unless  it  be  grievous  to 
thee,  and  bring,  for  my  shroud,  the  daak  which  Athanasius  the 
bishop  hath  given  thee. 

The  blessed  Fftulus  made  this  request,  not  because  (when  he 
had  so  long  worn  no  garments  but  the  pahn-leaves)  he  cared 
much  whether  his  body  decayed  in  clothes  or  naked,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  alleviating  the  sorrow  which  his  friend  would  feel  if 
present  at  his  death.  Astonished  at  what  he  had  heard  respecting* 
Athanasius  and  his  cloak,  and  seeing  as  it  were  Christ  in  Paulas, 
Antony  worshipped  God  in  his  heart,  and  could  make  no  reply : 
but  in  silence  and  tears  he  kissed  his  eyes  and  hands,  and  re- 
turned to  the  monastery,  which  was  aflerward  occupied  by  the 
Saracens.  His  steps  could  not  keep  pace  with  his  zeal:  but 
though  his  strength  was  weakened  by  fiisting  and  broken  with 
years,  stiU  his  spirit  prevailed  over  age. 

At  length,  weary  and  panting,  he  finished  his  journey  and 
reached  his  own  abode.  Two  of  his  disciples,  who  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  attend  upon  him,  met  him  and  said,  Father,  where 
hast  thou  been  so  long  ?  He  replied,  Woe  to  me,  a  sinner,  who 
am  not  worthy  to  bear  the  name  of  monk.  I  have  seeii  Elias,  I 
have  seen  John  in  the  desert,  and  verily  I  have  seen  Paul  in  Pa- 
radise. And  so,  ck>sing  his  lips  and  beating  his  breast  with  hia 
hand,  he  brought  the  cloak  from  liis  celL  In  reply  to  the  entreaty 
of  his  disciples  for  a  more  full  explanation,  he  said,  ''  A  time  to 
keep  silence  and  a  time  to  speak." 

Then  he  went  out,  and,  without  taking  a  morsel  of  food,  set  out 
to  return  the  way  he  came,  thirsting  for  Paulus,  longing  to  see 
him,  having  only  him  in  his  eye  and  mind.  For  he  feared  what 
really  happened,  that  while  he  was  gone  Pftulus  should  render  to 
Christ  the  soul  he  owed  him.  Another  day  had  dawned,  and  he 
had  gone  three  hours  on  his  return,  when  he  saw  Paulus  ascend- 
ing on  high,  shining  with  snowy  whiteness  amid  bands  of  angels 
and  choirs  of  prophets  and  apostles.     Then  he  fell  upon  his  &ce 
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and  threw  dust  upon  his  head,  with  mourning  and  cries  exclaim- 
ing, Why  dost  thou  leave  me,  O  Pfciulus  ?  Why  dost  thou  go 
without  farewell  ?    Known  so  late,  dost  thou  go  so  soon  ? 

Blessed  Antony  afterwards  used  to  say,  that  he  went  over  the 
rest  of  the  way  so  swiiUy  that  he  flew  like  a  bird :  and  not  with* 
out  reason ;  for,  on  entering  the  cave,  he  found, — with  knees  bent, 
the  neck  turned  upward,  and  the  hands  extended  toward  heaven, 
— ^the  lifeless  body !  At  first  he  thought  he  was  alive ;  and  knelt 
beside  him.  But  hearing  none  of  the  pantings  usual  in  his  prayers, 
he  rushed  to  a  tearful  kiss,  and  found  that  even  the  holy  c(»pse 
was  ofienng  prayer  by  its  posture  to  the  God  to  whom  all  things  live. 

Antony  wrapped  the  body  in  the  cloak  and  brought  it  out, 
chanting  hymns  and  psalms  alter  the  christian  tiaditioiL  He  was 
greatly  troubled  because  he  had  no  spade  to  dig  a  grave.  Full 
of  thoughts,  he  wavered  between  various  impulses.  If,  said  he, 
I  return  to  the  monastery,  it  is  foiur  days'  journey.  If  I  remain 
here,  I  can  do  nothing  more.  I  will  die  then,  as  is  worthy.  Falling 
beside  thy  champion,  O  Christ,  will  I  pour  forth  my  last  breath. 

While  these  thoughts  were  in  his  mind,  two  lions  came  run- 
ning, with  manes  streaming  upon  their  necks,  from  the  direction 
of  the  inner  desert  At  first  sight  of  them,  he  was  terrified ;  but 
then,  turning  his  thoughts  to  God,  he  stood  fearless  as  if  looking 
at  doves.  They  came  directly  to  the  corpse  of  the  aged  saint  and 
with  a  fiaiwning  motion  of  the  tail,  lay  down  at  its  feet,  roaring 
hugely,  to  give  him  to  understand  that  they  iiM>nmed  as  well  as 
they  could.  Then  they  began  to  dig  the  ground,  vieing  with  each 
other  tiU  they  had  made  a  cavity  in  the  sand  large  enough  for 
one  man.  Then,  as  if  asking  pay  for  their  labor,  they  came  to 
Antony,  moving  their  eara  and  bending  their  necks  and  licking 
hia  hands  and  feet  He  saw  that  they  were  asking  for  his  bless- 
ing. Without  delay,  pouring  forth  his  soul  in  praise  to  Christ, 
because  even  dumb  animals  knew  that  He  was  God,  he  said.  Oh 
Lord,  without  whose  will  not  a  leaf  of  the  tree  drops  ncnr  one  of 
the  sparrows  fells  to  the  ground,  give  to  these  according  to  thy 
knowledge.    And  waving  his  hand,  he  sent  them  away. 

When  they  were  gone,  he  bent  his  aged  shouldere  to  the  bur- 
den of  the  sacred  body,  and  laid  it  in  the  grave^  and  placed  the 
earth  upon  it,  and  made  a  decent  mound 

The  next  day,  the  pious  heir,  not  to  fail  of  possessing  the  goods 
of  the  intestate,  took  the  tunic  which  Paulus  had  made  for  him* 
self,  with  basket-work  of  palm  leaves.  He  then  returned  to  the 
monastery  and  rehearsed  the  whde  story  to  his  disciples :  and  on. 
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the  feasts  of  passover  and  pentecost,  he  always  wore  the  tunic  of 
F&ulus. 

In  concluding  this  little  work,  I  must  ask  those  who  know  not 
their  inherited  wealth, — ^who  clothe  their  houses  with  marble, 
who  embroider  their  estates  with  one  thread  of  villas — what  was 
ever  wanting  to  this  naked  old  man  ?  You  drink  from  gems ;  he 
satisfied  nature  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  You  weave  gold 
in  yoiur  tunics ;  he  had  not  even  the  clothing  of  your  meanest 
slave.  But  on  the  other  hand,  to  this  very  poor  man,  paradise  is 
open ;  while  hell  shall  receive  you,  though  covered  with  gold. 
He,  though  naked,  preserved  the  robe  of  Christ ;  you,  in  your 
silks,  have  lost  it  Paulus  lies  covered  with  mean  earth,  but  shall 
rise  to  glory.  You,  enclosed  in  labored  tombs  of  stone,  shall  bum 
with  your  treasures.  I  pray  you,  spare  yourselves ;  spare  at  least 
the  riches  that  you  love.  Why  will  you  clothe  even  your  corpses 
with  gold- wrought  vestments?  Why  does  not  your  ambition 
cease,  amid  mourning  and  tears  ?  Do  not  the  corpses  of  the  rich 
know  how  to  rot  unless  in  silk  ?  Whosoever  thou  art  that  redd- 
est this,  I  entreat  thee  to  remember  Jerome  a  sinner, — ^who,  if  the 
Lord  were  to  give  him  the  choice,  would  much  rather  have  the 
tunic  of  Fkulus  with  his  merits,  than  the  purple  of  kings  with 
their  empires  and  their  doom. 


A  powerful  specimen  of  moral  eloquence,  traly,  must  this  last 
paragraph  be  pronounced.  For  so  short  a  one,  it  has  rarely  if 
ever  been  surpassed.  It  is  as  worthy  as  it  is  characteristic  of 
Jerome.  No  wonder  that  the  man  who  could  wield  such  a  pen, 
and  with  his  whole  soul  embarked  in  the  cause  of  monasticism, 
should  excite  "  the  ardor  he  kindled  up,  on  this  subject,  among 
the  Roman  ladies ;"  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  persuade  two 
of  the  more  wealthy  of  them,  Paula  and  her  daughter  Eustachium, 
to  accompany  him  in  his  pilgrimages  to  Palestine,  and  thence  to 
Egypt,  and  finally  to  settle  down  for  life  with  him  at  Bethlehem, 
and  there  devote  their  wealth  to  building  monasteries,  three  for 
nuns,  and  one  for  monks. 

B^t  the  passage  is  as  characteristic  of  the  age  as  it  is  of  the 
genius  of  Jerome.  And  this,  (though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  its 
grand  moral  bearing  on  tlie  vanity  of  the  worl&,)  is  the  peculiarly 
instructive  aspect  it  has  for  us.  "  Kemember  Jerome  a  sinner  J* 
Why,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  Not  simply,  if  at  all,  for  the  pur> 
pose  of  heeding  his  admonitions ;  but  to  pray  for  him  as  a  sinner, 
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while  here  or  in  the  fancied  intermediate  state,  that  he  might  the 
better  be  prepared  for  heaven  itself  Accordingly,  it  was  the 
custom  of  Uie  age,  at  least  for  monkish  writers,  to  affix  to  their 
names  the  term  Peccator.  And  this  by  the  way,  came  rather 
oddly  to  give  the  sur-name  of  Mercator  to  one  Marius,  a  writer  of 
this  period ;  for  some  ignorant  transcriber  changed  his  Peccalor 
into  Mercaior,  and  he  has  ever  since  gone  by  the  name  of  Mari- 
os Mercator. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  important  phase  in  this  doctri- 
nal aspect  of  the  passage.  The  whole  power  of  this  masterly 
appeal,  is  directed,  not  simply  to  an  inward  renunciation  of  a  vain 
world,  but  to  the  assumption  of  monastic  austerities — the  very 
object  for  which  Jerome  wrote  this  life  of  Paulus,  and  for  which 
he  was  now  extolling  his  meritorious  deeds.  For,  what  was  it 
in  the  lot  of  t]ie  poor  Fkulns,  that  the  glowing  heart  of  Jerome 
so  coveted  beyond  the  purple  and  empire  of  kings  ?  "  His  mer- 
its," replies  the  great  father.  This  word,  merits^  is  the  only  bad 
word  we  find  in  the  passage ;  but  the  more  we  look  at  it,  the 
worse  does  it  become  to  our  protestant  eyes.  And  yet  it  is  a 
word  which,  for  a  hundred  worlds,  Jerome  would  not  have  blot- 
ted. It  is  the  very  word  for  expressing  that  part  of  the  false  the- 
ology of  the  age,  on  which  his  darling  institute  rested.  Here,  in 
this  doctrine  of  human  merits,  which  were  to  be  acliieved  by 
will- worship  and  a  despising  of  the  body,  is  found  the  enchant- 
ment that  was  then  turning  the  christian  world  upside  down. 
This  was  the  death  in  the  pottage  which  had  now  been  two  cen- 
turies in  the  seething ;  and  by  partaking  whereof,  the  maddened 
church  had  been  cast  into  her  delirious  ravings  for  holy  pilgrima- 
ges, and  for  the  ascetic  life.  Nearly  losing  sight  of  the  merits  of 
Christ  except  for  sajuctifying  grace  and  the  pardon  of  sins  com- 
mitted before  baptism,  men  were  taught  to  rely  on  their  own  ex- 
tra achievements  for  cancelling  their  sins  afler  baptism,  and  for 
carrying  their  souls  directly  to  heaven  at  death,  instead  of  their 
being  consigned  to  an  inferior  abode. 

One  can  only  weep  over  the  evils  that  were  then  flowing,  and 
are  stiU  flowing,  from  the  prolific  sources  of  this  and  a  few  kin- 
dred errors  into  which  the  church  had  gradually  fallen. — But  as 
we  proceed,  we  shall  have  more  to  see  of  the  effects  of  this  gan- 
grene of  self-righteous  principles  in  her  theology. 

The  life  of  saint  Antony,  by  Athanasius,  will  next  be  pre- 
sented. 

[To  be  continued  in  tbe  August  No.] 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THEOLOGICAL    ENCYCLOPAEDIA   AND   METHODOLOGY. 

Tntnslated  from  tin  unpublished  MuiuscripCi  of  Prof.  Tbolnck  d  Halle,  by  Edwards  A.  Fark. 
(Continued  from  No.  I.  p.  917.) 

♦  15.   The  Science  ofwridng  History, 

This  teaches  the  mode  in  which  historical  nanatives  should  be 
composed,  and  enables  us  also  to  test  the  merit  of  works,  which 
detail  the  history  of  the  church.  An  exceUent  volume,  rich  in  re- 
ligions and  morfld  instniction,  is  that  of  George  MiiUer  (brother  of 
the  historian  and  Prof  in  Schaffhausen),  entitled.  Letters  on  the 
Study  of  History  (Briefe  iiber  das  Studium  der  Greschichte). 
TJlrici's  work  on  the  Characteristics  of  the  ancient  historical  Writ- 
ings (Char,  der  antik.  Hist),  Berlin,  1833,  is  very  instructive. 
This  work  gives  a  critical  view  of  all  the  distinguished  historians 
of  Chreece  and  Eome,  and  scrutinizes  the  religious  character  of 
their  productions.  Louis  Woltmann  published  at  Berlin,  in  1810, 
an  acute  and  malevolent  criticism  upon  MiiUer,  entitled,  John 
MiiUer  as  an  Historian  (als  ein  Historiker) ;  and  in  this  review 
are  given  s(Mne  very  instructive  hints  on  the  mode  of  writing  his- 
tory. 

Sciences  auxiliary  to  Practical  Theology. 

M6.  Antkropolc^  and  Fsyc^iobgy, 

The  material  on  which  the  clergyman  is  caUed  to  operate,  is 
the  human  mind.  The  mind  is,  in  this  Ufe,  dependent  on  the 
body ;  and,  in  its  intimate  union  with  the  body,  is  caUed  the  sooL 
The  divine  must  therefore  give  attention  to  Anthropology,  which 
describes  the  physical  phenomena  of  man,  the  phenomena  of  di- 
vers ages,  temperaments,  races,  etc.  He  must  also  give  attention 
to  Psychology,  which  takes  cognizance  of  those  spiritual  functions 
and  states  that  are  essentiaUy  connected  with  our  physical  being 
and  relations.  Psychology  is  oflen  considered  in  conjunction  i^th 
Anthropology.  Among  the  treatises  on  Anthropology,  that  of 
Heinroth  deserves  especial  commendation ;  among  the  treatises 
on  Psychology,  that  of  Heinroth,  and  also  the  History  of  the  Soul 
(Geschichte  der   Seele),  by  Schubert,  are  the  most  worthy  of 
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perasal.  The  numerous  writings  of  Schubert  on  Natural  History, 
are  composed  in  an  excellent  religions  spirit,  as  is  also  his  Psy- 
chology, and  by  this  means  have  his  works  obtained  a  general 
circulation.  They  are,  Views  of  the  night-side  of  Nature,  ( Ansich- 
ten  der  Natur  von  ihrer  Nachtseite,  that  is,  Explanations  of  the 
dark  subjects  in  natural  science,  as  magnetism,  for  example),  The 
Intent  and  Signification  of  Dreams  (Symbolik  des  Traumes), 
The  Primitive  World  and  the  Fixed  Stars  (die  Urwelt  imd  die 
Fixsteme),  Two  treatises  on  Natural  History,  (Natur  Geschichte), 
a  larger  and  a  smaller,  Text-book  of  Astronomy  (Lehrbuch  der 
Astronomie).! 

One  department  of  Anthropology  and  Psychology,  which  has 
excited  much  interest  among  theologians  in  recent  times,  is  Mag- 
netism and  Sonmambulism.  Animal  magnetism  is  that  mysteri- 
ous connection  of  all  living  existences,  by  means  of  which,  the 
life  of  one  being  may  sympathize  immediately  with  the  life  of 
another,  and  even  exert  an  influence  upon  it  It  is  called  mag- 
netism, not  because  it  has  any  connection  with  the  magnet,  but 
because  the  connection  of  the  living  principle  in  one  person  with 
that  in  another,  is  just  as  mysterious  as  the  connection  of  the 
magnet  with  the  north  pole.  The  wonderful  workings  of  this  prin- 
ciple were  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  even ;  see  the  short  es- 
says of  Wolf  on  this  subject  These  phenomena  were  brought,  in 
a  connected  form,  before  the  philosophers  of  modem  times,  by 
Mesmer,  in  the  year  1780  or  thereabout  The  name  o£  Mesmer- 
ism is  therefore  applied  to  magnetism.  The  magnetic  influence  is 
used  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  The  healthy  magnetizer  causes  his 
own  living  principle  to  operate  upon  that  of  the  sick  patient  He 
does  this  by  waving  motions  of  the  palms  of  his  hands,  or  the  ends 
of  his  fingers,  and  thus  he  excites  or  soothes  the  nervous  system  of 
the  invalid.  Under  the  influence  of  this  operation,  sometimes  al- 
so without  any  such  influence,  the  sonmambulism  or  the  ckdr- 
vof/ance  discovers  itself  This  is  a  state  of  sleep  accompanied 
with  peculiar  powers.  The  man  lies  down  as  if  dead.  He  ex- 
hibits a  kind  of  dreaming,  very  different  from  that  ordinarily  ex- 
perienced, and  attended  with  unusual  capabilities.  It  is  unlike  the 
common  state  of  a  dreamer,  in  the  following  particulars  :  there 
is  such  a  diflTerence  between  the  situation  of  the  magnetized  per- 

*  Schabert  is  also  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Oberlin,  and  numerous  religious 
tracts.  He  was  the  instructor  of  Otho,  king  of  Greece,  and  in  his  visit  to  Pales- 
tine, was  entertained  a  long  time,  and  very  hospitably,  by  that  king.  He  still 
resides  at  Munich  and  remains  one  of  the  most  useful  of  Christians. 
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son,  when  he  is  asleep  and  when  he  is  awake,  that  in  his  waking 
hours  he  can  retain  no  remembrance  of  what  he  had  experienced 
during  his  sleep.  Again,  while  he  is  in  the  magnetic  state  he  has 
a  sympathy  with  external  nature ;  not  however  with  all  natural 
objects,  but  with  the  nearest  circle  of  Hving  beings,  with  his  rela- 
tives, more  particularly  with  the  magnetizer.  He  has  such  a  com- 
munication with  others,  that  he  can  perceive  their  mental  opera- 
tions, determine  what  they  know  and  how  they  feel.  Sometimes 
the  subject  of  this  clairvoyance  will  speak  languages  which  he  has 
not  previously  understood ;  he  will  make  use  of  medical  terms 
which  he  has  not  previously  known.  All  this  knowledge  is  com- 
municated by  means  of  the  sympathetic  union  existing  between 
the  magnetized  and  the  magnetizing  individual.  Nor  is  there 
merely  a  consensus  with  the  nearest  Hving  circles ;  there  is  also  a 
praesensiot  a  power  of  predicting  such  events  as  are  soon  to  trans- 
pire. That  the  reports  of  such  magnetical  phenomena  are  founded 
on  fact,  may  appear  the  more  credible  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  admitted  by  Strauss.  He  has  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  despite  of  his  skepticism,  not  only  beUeves  in 
the  powers  more  commonly  ascribed  to  magnetism,  but  even  in 
the  ability  of  thfi  magnetized  person  to  operate  upon  distant  ob- 
jects. See  the  third  volume  of  Strauss's  Controversial  Writings 
(Streitschriften). 

This  whole  subject  of  animal  magnetism  has  been  the  theme  of 
much  discussion  within  the  last  few  years,  chiefly  as  it  relates  to 
the  question  of  miracles.  Believers  in  the  scriptural  testimony  for 
the  occurrence  of  wonders  appeal  to  the  phenomena  of  Mesmer- 
ism, with  the  intent  of  proving  that  the  ordinary  experience  of 
man  is  not  the  sole  criterion  of  the  trath ;  with  the  design  of  illus- 
trating the  sentiment  of  Shakspeare :  "  there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  have  been  dreamed  of  in  yoiur  philosophy." 
The  skeptic  is  therefore  driven  to  the  necessity  of  admitting,  tliat 
Christ  may  have  performed  such  wonders  as  are  analogous  to  the 
magnetical  developments.  Strauss  is  at  present  of  the  opinion, 
that  even  the  restoration  <rfthe  man  bom  blind,  (see  John  9:1 — 12,) 
is  not  an  incredible  event,  because  it  is  so  congruous  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  Mesmerism.  See  his  Controversial  Writings,  III. 
154.  And  yet  in  the  first  edition  of  his  life  of  Jesus,  he  de- 
clajred  the  scriptural  narrative  of  this  restoration  to  be  entirely  un- 
worthy of  belief,  because  it  was  so  contrary  to  experience.  Weisse 
also,  in  his  Criticism  on  the  Evangelical  History  (Kritik  der 
evang.  Gescji.),  admits  the  credibility  of  all  the  wonders  recorded 
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in  the  Bible,  which  have  an  analogy  with  the  Mesmeric  phenom- 
ena. Still,  if  we  admit  that  there  is  a  similarity,  in  respect  of  form, 
between  the  wonders  of  magnetism  and  those  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, we  must  also  admit  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween them,  in  respect  of  their  intrinsic  nature.  The  subject  of 
magnetism  in  its  relations  to  the  question  of  miracles  recorded  in 
the  Bible,  is  discussed  in  Tholuck's  Miscellaneous  Writings  ( Ver- 
mischte  Scliriften),  Vol.  I  S.  68  seq. 

The  work  of  Passavant  on  Animal  Magnetism  (Lebens  Mag- 
netismus),  2d  ed.  1837,  is  very  instructive,  as  is  likewise  that  of 
Wirth  on  the  Theory  of  Magnetism  (Theorie  des  Mag.),  1836. 
The  account  of  "  the  Prophetess  of  Prevorst"  (die  Seherinn  von 
Prevorst),  produced  a  great  sensation  at  the  time  of  its  £u^t  ap- 
pearance. Prevorst  is  a  small  village  in  Wiirttemburg.  The  au- 
thor of  tlie  narrative  is  Kemer.  It  was  published  in  two  parts,  in 
1820.  Those  portions  of  the  history  which  were  written  from 
Remef  s  own  observation,  are  to  be  relied  on  as  true,  but  he  has 
recorded  much  that  he  did  not  himself  observe,  and  this  does  not 
gain  our  credence,  but  is  disbeUeved  rather.  ^ 

^  The  American  and  English  divine  will  not  be  prepared  to  coincide  with 
Prof.  Tholuck  on  the  subject  of  animal  magnetism,  as  well  as  some  other  topics 
introduced  into  his  Encyclopaedia.  Still,  before  we  condemn  his  faith  in  this 
principle  as  a  weakness,  we  should  remember  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  most 
eminent  philosophers  of  Germany,  and  that  Tholuck  evinces  no  more  deficiency 
of  scientific  discrimination,  in  this  article  of  his  belief,  than  was  manifested  by 
Hegel,  nor  in  any  degree  so  much  as  is  evinced  by  Schelling.  He  adopts  in 
part  the  Hegelian  theory  with  regard  to  Mesmerism,  and  it  is  interesting  for 
those  who  do  not  acquiesce  in  that  theory,  to  see  the  mode  of  its  application,  or 
misapplication  to  theological  questions,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the 
reported  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism  are  unworthy  of  scientific  investi- 
gation, and  that  he  who  applies  them  to  theology  should  be  ridiculed  rather  than 
reasoned  with.  Even  the  Baron  Cuvier,  says  of  the  mesmeric  developments, 
they  **  scarcely  permit  us  to  doubt,  that  the  proximity  of  two  living  bodies,  in 
certain  positions  and  with  certain  movements,  is  capable  of  producing  a  real  ef- 
fect, independent  of  the  imagination  of  one  of  the  two  parties.  It  also  clearly 
appears,  that  these  effects  are  owing  to  some  kind  of  communication  established 
between  their  two  nervous  systems."  Laplace,  who  cannot  be  reproached  with 
any  such  degree  of  credulity  as  amounts  to  a  weakness,  says,  *'  The  singular 
effects,  which  result  from  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  nerves  in  certain  indi- 
viduals, have  given  birth  to  different  opinions  on  the  existence  of  a  new  agent 
which  has  received  the  name  of  Animal  Magnetism.  It  is  natural  to  think,  that 
the  action  of  these  causes  is  very  feeble,  and  may  easily  be  disturbed  by  a  great 
variety  of  accidental  circumstances;  so  that,  from  the  fact,  that  in  many  cases, 
this  agent  has  failed  to  manifest  itself,  we  ought  not  to  conclude  that  it  never 
exists.  We  are  so  far  from  being  acquainted  with  all  the  agents  in  nature,  and 
their  different  modes  of  action,  that  it  would  be  unphilosophical,  to  deny 
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k  17.  Rketaric, 

There  is  a  natural  oratory,  which  exists  independently  of  all  art 
It  is  produced  by  an  enthusiasm  in  the  subject,  and  is  thus  the 
proper  source  of  the  eloquence  of  faith  and  love,  spoken  of  in 
2  Cor.  4 :  13.  All  natural  gifts,  however,  are  improved  by  art. 
The  art  of  rhetoric,  as  it  is  apphed  to  the  subjects  with  which  a 
preacher  is  conversant,  is  called  Homiletics.  The  distinction  be- 
tween Homiletics  and  other  species  of  rhetoric  is  chiefly  this : 
the  object  of  sacred  eloquence  is,  the  good  of  the  whole  man ; 
and  the  means  it  employs  for  attaining  this  object  are  only  such 
as  conscience  approves ;  but  the  design  of  secular  eloquence  is, 
often,  to  produce  some  special  and  immediate  effect,  as  to  secure 
a  contribution  for  the  needy,  a  reconciliation  between  enemies, 
etc. ;  and  as  it  does  not  aim  at  securing  the  holiness  of  man,  so  it 
does  not  shun  an  appeal  to  imsanctilied  motives. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  unimportant  for  the  preacher,  that 
he  acquaint  himself  with  the  lever  by  which  the  orators  of  the 
old  world  have  moved  so  powerfully  the  minds  of  men.  Rein- 
hard  says  in  his  Confessions,  that  he  is  much  indebted  for  his 
pulpit  success  to  the  orations  of  Demosthenes. 

the  existence  of  the  phenomena,  merely  because,  in  the  present  state  of  oar 
knowledge,  they  are  inexplicable."  The  medical  section  of  the  French  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  composed  of  the  most  eminent  French  physicians,  have 
also  thus  expressed  themselves;  ^^  We  do  not  demand  of  you  a  blind  belief  of 
all  that  we  have  reported.  We  conceive  that  a  great  proportion  of  these  facts 
are  of  a  nature  so  extraordinary,  that  you  cannot  accord  them  such  credence. 
Perhaps  we,  ourselves,  might  have  ventured  to  manifest  a  similar  incredulity, 
if,  changing  characters,  you  had  come  to  announce  them  to  us ;  and  we,  like 
you,  had  neither  seen,  nor  observed,  nor  studied,  nor  followed  anything  of  the 
kind."  See  Oliver's  Physiology,  chap.  31. — These  autliori ties  are  not  quoted 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  or  implying  that  animal  magnetism  is  a  well  found- 
ed science,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  is  as  unphilosophical  to 
disbelieve  in  the  magnetic  phenomena,  without  a  previous  examination  of  them, 
as  it  is  to  credit  the  reports  of  such  phenomena  without  subjecting  them  to  the 
most  rigid  and  scrutinizing  tests.  In  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry,  the  prop- 
er position  of  tlie  mind  seems  to  be  that  of  suspense ;  for  while  we  are  not  au- 
thorized to  adopt  tlie  conclusions  of  the  scientific  men  who  have  reported  the 
magnetic  phenomena,  we  are  also  not  authorized  to  condemn  their  reports  as 
visionary,  and  to  denounce  the  theologian  who  believes  them  as  an  over-credu- 
lous fanatic.  Before  Prof.  Tholuck  is  censured,  as  he  has  oflen  been,  for  his 
essays  on  this  theme,  we  must  consider  well  the  tendency  of  a  rapid,  inquisitive 
mind  like  his,  to  sympathize  with  the  dominant  philosophy  of  his  age,  and  adopt 
many,  too  many  of  its  freshest  theories.  ~Tr. 
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PART  II. 

Theological    Sciences. 
A.  The  Science  of  Exegesis. 

H8.   Onthe  Importance  of  Exegetical  Study ^  and  on  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  Sacked  Scriptures. 

The  christiaii  faith  and  the  christian  life  are  founded  on  the 
Bihle.  The  first  and  most  important  study  for  the  theologian  is, 
therefore,  that  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  Luther  says :  Theologus 
sit  scriptuarius.  The  theologian  is  sometimes  prejudiced  against 
the  study  of  exegesis,  by  the  multitude  of  different  interpretations 
that  have  been  adopted.  The  words,  for  example,  recorded  in 
Gal.  3 :  20,  have  received  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  diverse 
explanations.  It  must  be  conceded,  that  there  is  by  no  means  so 
great  a  variety  in  the  modes  of  interpreting  tlie  classical  authors, 
as  in  those  of  interpreting  the  writers  of  the  Bible.  For  this  fact 
there  are  various  reasons ;  some  of  them  resulting  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  interpreter ;  some,  from  'the  importance  of  the  Bible 
in  its  relation  to  the  Christian  scheme.;  and  some  from  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  the  book  itself. 

First,  as  to  the  interpreters  of  the  sacred  records.  They  have 
not  availed  themselves,  in  their  work,  of  all  the  helps  which  they 
should  have  employed.  They  have  often  neglected  the  study  of 
language,  still  more  frequently  have  they  failed  to  possess  the 
true  christian  spirit  By  means  of  this  spirit  they  could  have  un- 
derstood those  passages  of  the  Bible,  which  express  sentiments 
of  kindred  character  with  those  of  every  pious  man. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  Scriptures.  The  words 
of  Inspiration  claim  to  be  the  law  of  Christianity ;  law  for  the 
belief  and  for  the  whole  life.  If,  now,  a  man  be  not  willing  to 
adopt  a  particular  article  of  faith,  or  a  particular  course  of  duty, 
he  will  seek  to  explain  away  such  an  article  or  such  a  command, 
so  that  it  may  seem  to  be  not  in  the  Bible.  Where  the  selfish 
interests  are  involved,  there  will  ever  be  a  multitude  of  differing 
and  forced  interpretations.  This  is  found  to  be  the  fact  in  the 
interpreting  of  wills. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Bible  itself. 

These  occasion  a  discrepancy  in  the  modes  of  explaining  it.     It 

must  be  remembered,  that  our  heavenly  Father  has  given  us  a 

Revelation  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  spiritual  nature  of 
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man,  of  all  races,  all  ages,  all  vaxieties  of  talent  and  training.  It 
is  therefore  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Scriptures  are  so  wonder- 
fully composed  as  to  interest  all  classes ;  the  child  feels  himself 
to  be  spoken  to  in  them,  and  the  philosopher  finds  materials  there 
for  subsequent  meditation.  The  Bible  must,  accordingly,  em- 
brace within  itself  a  great  multitude  of  characteristics,  which  are 
adapted  to  the  diverse  states  of  its  readers.  The  same  expression 
that  is  well  fitted  for  one  mind  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  a  differ- 
ent mind,  and  thus  what  is  clear  to  the  former  is  obsciure  to  the 
latter.  The  differing  statements  of  Scripture  are  never  contra- 
dictory to  one  another,  but  are  often  nothing  more  than  diversified 
colorings  {nuances)  of  the  same  thought  They  may  be  all  re- 
conciled into  one  general  and  complete  view.  The  second  num- 
ber of  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  pubHshed  in  1832,  contains  an 
essay  which  shows  this  to  be  the  case  in  reference  to  the  first 
verses  of  the  Saviour's  Sermon  on  the  mounts  Herder  has  said : 
Only  that  book  is  truly  rich  in  its  contents  which  a  man  can  re- 
peruse  once  in  every  five  years.  But  it  is  ever  the  case,  that 
many  passages  of  such  a  volume  will  remain  obsciure  to  the 
reader,  while  he  is  perusing  it  for  the  first  time.  A  book  which 
a  man  may  completely  understand,  during  his  first  perusal,  has 
certainly  not  much  soUd  merit  Accordingly,  Luther  says  of  the 
Bible,  I  have  never  shaken  this  tree,  without  its  letting  a  new 
golden  apple  fall  down.  The  sacred  Scripture  is  an  odoriferous 
plant;  the  more  it  is  rubbed,  so  much  the  sweeter  fragrance  does 
it  emit  Augustine  says  of  the  Bible,  It  is  small  with  the  small, 
and  great  with  the  great  On  this  account  must  it  be  demanded 
of  a  theologian,  that  he  enter  on  the  study  of  the  inspired  volume 
with  a  degree  of  modesty  equal,  at  least,  to  that  which  he  feels 
when  he  examines  any  great  author.  If  he  find  offensive  ex- 
pressions, he  must  search  for  the  ground  of  oflfence  not  in  the 
author  but  in  himself 

The  science  of  exegesis  is  divided  into  the  following  depart- 
ments ;  first,  the  BibUcal  Hermeneutics ;  secondly,  the  BibUcal 
Linguistics ;  thirdly,  the  Bibhcal  History  and  Antiquities ;  fourth- 
ly, the  Criticism  and  the  Introduction. 

k  19.  The  Biblical  Hermeneutics, 

This  department  instructs  us,  how  we  may  attain  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  sacred  records.    In  what  method,  we  ask,  do  we 

^  Translated  by  Prof.  Robinson  for  the  Biblical  Repository,  Vol.  III.  No.  13. 
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anrive  at  the  meaaing  of  any  humaa  discourse  ?  By  the  term» 
"  discourse/'  we  mean  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  individual 
transferred  into  speech ;  and  by  the  phrase,  "  understand  a  dis- 
course," we  mean  the  process  of  inverting  this  transfer,  of  reduc- 
ing the  speech  back  to  thoughts  and  feelings.  From  these  defi- 
nitions results  the  principle,  that,  in  order  to  understand  a  dis- 
course, we  must  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  thinking  and  of 
speaking.  But  is  this  sufficient  for  the  comprehending  of  a  train 
of  remark  ?  It  is  not  If  a  person  say,  "  I  love,"  then  I  can  un- 
derstand his  words,  so  far  as  their  logical  and  philological  import 
is  concerned ;  but  in  order  to  have  a  full  comprehension  of  their 
meaning,  I  must  have  experienced  the  emotion  of  love,  I  must 
also  know  the  circumstances  of  the  person  who  utters  these 
words,  whether  he  be  an  old  man,  or  a  child,  a  religious  man, 
or  a  sensualist  This  information  with  regard  to  the  personal 
relations  of  the  author  of  a  discourse,  is  called  the  historical 
knowledge  of  the  discourse.  The  question  then  arises,  wheth- 
er it  be  sufficient  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  to  have 
this  historical  knowledge,  in  connection  with  the  logical  and  phi- 
lological The  affirmative  answer  to  this  query  was  given  by  Er- 
nesti.  Sender,  Keil.  They  demanded  for  the  understanding  of 
the  Bible,  the  grEunmatico-historical  interpretation.  Staiidlin  of 
Gottingen,  on  the  contrary,  demanded  that  the  religious  interpre- 
tation be  superadded  to  the  above.  See  his  Dissertatio  de  Novi 
Testamenti  Interpretatione  historica  non  unice  vem,  1807.  Keil 
defended  his  own  views  in  the  Analects  of  Keil  and  Tzschimer, 
VoL  I.  Staiidlin  was  entirely  correct  in  his  meaning,  but  not  in 
his  definitions ;  for  the  historical  interpretation,  when  rightly  un- 
derstood, includes  within  itself  the  religious  interpretation  also. 
When  a  pious  man  speaks,  I  cannot  give  the  proper  historical  in- 
terpretation of  his  words,  unless  I  know  from  my  own  experience 
what  that  is  of  which  he  speaks,  and  unless  I  interpret  his  ex- 
pressions accordingly.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  remark  which  Qri- 
gen  made  concerning  John  the  Evangelist,  that  "  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple could  best  interpret  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  because  lying 
on  the  breast  of  his  Lord  he  became  another  Jesus."  The  greater 
the  resemblance  between  a  man  and  the  authors  whom  he  ex- 
plains, so  much  the  better  will  be  his  explanations. 

The  term  "  historical  interpretation,"  however,  has  been  used 
by  Sender,  Eichhom,  and  the  rationahstic  interpreters,  in  a  difier- 
ent  sense  from  that  which  has  just  been  elucidated.  They  have 
explained  the  phrase  thus :  the  discourses  of  Jesus  and  of  the 
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apostles  are  to  be  interpreted  in  conformity  to  the  conceptions  and 
the  opinions  of  their  Jewish  contemporaries ;  the  teachings  of 
the  prophets  are  to  be  understood  in  conformity  to  the  prevalent 
notions  of  their  respective  tunes ;  and  these  notions  again  are  to 
be  illustrated  by  the  views  which  prevailed  among  other  ancient 
tribes  besides  the  Jewish.  Accordingly,  the  interpretations  of 
these  critics  are  commonly  introduced  with  these  words :  Opina^ 
bantur  enim  Judaei.  If,  however,  we  adopt  this  mode  of  exclu- 
sive historical  interpretation,  we  must  proceed  on  the  ground  that 
Christ  and  his  apostles  have  taught  nothing  new,  nothing  higher 
than  was  taught  by  their  contemporaries.  We  must  not  recog- 
nize in  the  Saviour  a  rehgious  genius ;  for  such  a  genius  will  ev- 
er advance  beyond  the  standard  of  its  own  age.  Pursuing  this 
method  of  exegesis  we  are  led  into  error  by  the  multitude  of  prov- 
erbs, figures  of  speech,  and  forms  of  phraseology,  which  were  in- 
deed in  ordinary  use  among  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time,  but 
which  were  used  in  a  new  and  exalted  sense  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  The  lofty  religious  views  of  these  men  are  not  recog- 
nized in  the  rationsdistic  mode  of  interpretation.  If  we  adopt  this 
mode^  we  must  either  ascribe  to  Christ  and  his  apostles  the  crude 
errors  of  Judaism,  as  is  done  by  Meyer,  Eiickert,  Fritzsche ;  or  we 
must  accommodate  their  language  in  its  essential  meaning,  and 
suppose  that  they  knew  the  falseness  of  their  assertions,  but  con- 
formed to  the  errors  of  their  times.  This  latter  style  of  comment 
is  adopted  by  Reiche  and  earher  expositors. 

Those  who  interpret  the  Scriptures  according  to  such  false 
views  of  historical  exegesis,  must  adopt  the  plan  of  accommoda- 
tion. Language  may  be  accommodated  in  various  ways.  There 
is  a  negative  mode,  as  when  I  conceal  a  truth  with  regard  to 
which  I  have  not  been  interrogated.  There  is  a  positive  mode, 
as  when  I  make  a  false  assertion  instead  of  a  true  one,  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  collision  with  my  hearers.  We  may  accommo- 
date our  speech,  in  its  substantial  meaning  {materieU),  as  when 
we  say  what  is  false  with  regard  to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion ;  or  in  its  style  and  fashion  {farmell),  as  when  we  use  an  in- 
appropriate phraseology  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  subject  in- 
telligible. T)[ns  formal  accommodation  is  imobjectionable,  and  is 
often  adopted  in  the  teaching  of  youth.  The  negative  accom- 
modation is  also  entirely  irreprehensible,  but  the  positive  and  mate- 
rial  belongs  to  the  category  of  the  he.  Many  advocates  of  the  false 
historical  interpretation,  which  has  just  been  considered,  explained 
such  passages  as  Mat  8:  11,  25:  31,  32,  1  Cor.  6:  3,  10:  4,  in 
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accordance  with  the  rabbinical  notions  that  prevailed  in  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity.  Thus  were  very  crude  meanings  at- 
tached to  those  verses ;  and  it  was  accordingly  supposed,  tliat 
Christ  and  his  apostles  designed  to  accommodate  their  speech  to 
the  Jewish  errors.  This  theory  of  accommodation,  however,  is 
sanctioned  at  present  by  very  few ;  by  no  interpreter  of  the  Scrip- 
tures except  Reiche. 

The  different  kinds  of  interpretation  are  described  by  Halm  in 
an  essay  pubhshed  in  the  second  number  of  the  Studien  und 
Kritiken,  1830.  Concerning  the  citations  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  New,  see  the  Supplement  to  Tholuck's  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  Art  The  Old  Testament  in  the  New, 
1836. — The  general  principles  of  Hermeneutics  sure  developed  by 
Ast  in  his  Ground-plcm  of  the  Grammatical,  Hermeneutical  and 
Critical  Sciences  (Gmndriss  der  Gram.,  Hermeneut.  und  Krit), 
1808.  The  most  extended  system  of  theological  Hermeneutics 
is  that  of  Moras,  ed,  Eichstadt,  Jena,  1795,  in  two  parts.  This 
work  is  rich  in  materials,  but  it  is  deficient  in  its  philosophical 
ground-work.  The  same  remark  is  apphcable  to  the  celebrated 
treatise  of  Emesti :  Institutio  interpretis  Novi  Testamenti,  fifth 
edition,  from  Ammon,1809.i  This  small  book  has  been  very  highly 
prized,  because  it  was  the  first  which  apphed  the  principles  of 
classical  interpretation  to  the  New  Testament.  The  Manual  of 
Hermeneutics  published  by  Keil  in  1810  is  also  valuable,  con- 
tains much  historical  matter,  but  is  written  neither  in  the  tme 
philosophical  nor  in  the  tme  Christian  spirit  Liicke  has  also  pub- 
lished an  Essay  on  the  Hermeneutics  of  the  New  Testament 
(  Versuch  N.  T.  Hermeneut),  18 17.  The  most  instractive  work  in 
this  department  is^  die  Hermeneutik  von  Schleiermacher,  ed. 
Lucke. 

k  20.  BibUcal  Philology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 

A.   Lexicography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

In  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  bibUcal  lexicography,  we 
must  attend,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  faults  which  are  found,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  lexicography  in  general.  First,  lexico- 
graphers omit  to  trace  the  word  back  to  its  primitive  signification. 
This  original  meaning  always  expresses  something  which  is,  as  it 
were,  palpable  to  the  senses.     Secondly,  the  derived  significations 

'  Translated,  and  accompanied  with  original  notes,  and  eztracU  from  Morus, 
Beck,  Keil  and  Henderson,  by  Prof.  Stuart. — Tr. 
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are  not  ananged,  by  our  lexicographers,  in  the  order  according  to 
which  they  are  deduced  from  the  original  import  of  the  word 
Thirdly,  they  are  not  so  presented  that  the  learner  can  ascertain 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  derived  from  the  fimdamental  sig- 
nification of  the  term.  Fourthly,  the  sense  of  a  word  is  often 
confounded  with  its  signification.  The  signification  of  a  term  is 
the  meaning  which  it  has  in  itself,  originally ;  the  sense  of  it  is 
the  meaning  which  it  acquires  in  a  certain  connection.  Fifthly, 
our  lexicons  often  omit  the  definite  authorities  which  are  needed 
for  the  meaning  assigned  to  particular  words. 

The  lexicographer  must  have  an  insight  into  the  native  and 
origin  of  the  languages  which  he  explains.  This  knowledge  is 
important  in  its  relation  to  theology.  The  following  remarks  are 
worthy  of  notice  on  this  subject 

First,  every  word  has  some  meaning.  There  are  no  terms  in- 
troduced into  the  language  without  a  reason.  Even  the  primitive 
words  signify  something.  Thus  ovQavog  is  derived  from  o^w,  o^- 
wp,  to  raise  one's  self;  whence  also  o^ig  a  bird,  which  raises  it- 
self in  the  air ;  ovQavog,  therefore,  is  that  which  is  lifted  up.  Coe- 
htm  is  derived  from  xoiloVf  the  concave,  the  vaulted.  Terra  comes 
from  terere,  to  rub,  grind ;  the  earth  is,  therefore,  that  which  is 
triturated.  The  word  av^Qwiog  is  ordinarily  derived  from  am 
and  jQBnco,  and  is  thus  made  to  denote  one  who  turns  his  counte- 
nance upward.  It  is  more  correct,  however,  to  derive  the  word 
from  dv^Q  and  oi/;t^,  the  aspect  of  a  man.  So  likewise  honw 
comes  from  humus,  and  denotes,  *  bom  of  the  earth  ;*  ywjj  comes 
from  yBwdoD,  etc.^ 

A  second  remark  of  importance  on  this  theme  is,  that  all  objects 
which  belong  to  a  sphere  above  the  senses  have  received  their 
names  from  men,  who-  formed  merely  sensible  images  of  those 
objects.  The  examples  already  adduced  will  show  that,  in  giving 
names  to  things  of  which  the  senses  take  cognizance,  men  have 
seized  hold  of  the  chief  quahty  in  those  things,  have  brought  it 
into  the  foreground,  and  have  appUed  such  names  to  the  objects 
as  would  indicate  that  chief  quality.  They  have  followed  the 
same  law  in  attaching  names  to  things  of  which  the  senses  do 
not  take  cognizance.  If  their  method  of  designating  sensible  ob- 
jects, as  it  was  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  was  looked 
upon  as  wonderful,  still  more  must  we  consider  tbeir  method  of 

^  On  the  evils  Uiat  may  arise  from  an  excessive  reference  to  etymology  in  de- 
fining the  signification  of  words,  see  Campbell's  Dissertations,  Part  III.  Diss. 
IV.  §  15— 26.— Tr. 
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designating  objects  which  lie  above  the  sphere  of  the  senses. 
.  Thus  the  German  word,  Wahrheit  (truth),  is  deduced  from  Wer- 
dendy  and  denotes  that  which  ever  endures,  that  which  is  eternal. 
So  the  Hebrew  word  nnJjf  is  derived  from  ]7asj ,  to  he  firm,  and 
hence  denotes  that  which  is  stable,  unchangeable,  siwe,  true.  The 
German  term,  vemunft  (reason),  is.  derived  from  vemchmen,  to 
perceive,  and  denotes  the  power  of  perceiving,  the  higher  decision 
of  our  intellectual  being.  The  Greek  word  awudiii<5i9  denotes  the 
knowledge  which  one  has  with  himself,  that  is,  with  the  inmost  I. 

When  the  chief  quality  of  the  object  denoted  by  the  word  had 
been  made  prominent  in  the  word  itself,  it  was  then  represented 
by  the  sound  of  the  component  letters.  Thus  there  is  a  resem- 
blance between  the  sound  of  the  following  terms  and  their  signi- 
fication :  stajrk\  strong ;  schwach^  weak ;  hcU,  bright ;  duiUcel,  dark ; 
Starr,  numb,  fixed ;  weich,  soft,  etc.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  vowels  have  this  power  of  representing,  of  painting  the  idea ; 
but  the  same  power  exists  in  the  consonants  also;  and  Plato  has 
essayed,  in  his  Cratylus,  to  find  their  signification. 

When  we  reflect  on  what  has  been  now  advanced,  it  appears 
plain  that  the  primitive  state  of  man  cannot  have  been  that  of  a 
mere  animal,  but  was  rather  that  of  mental  excitement  and  ele- 
vation ;  of  profound  thought  also.  It  is  only  by  these  qualities 
that  he  was  able  to  give  such  an  appropriate  distinction  to  the 
most  prominent  qualities  of  the  objects,  especially  the  super- 
sensuous  objects,  that  received  names  from  him,  and  to  express 
those  qualities  with  such  significant  sounds.  This  consideration 
has  led  some  to  appeal  to  Genesis  2:19,  and  to  explain  the  pas- 
sage thus :  The  first  man,  guided  by  a  divine  impulse,  gave  such 
names  to  the  objects  around  him,  as  were  entirely  appropriate  to 
their  natiu-e.  Now  the  object  of  language  in  general  is  to  give 
these  appropriate  names  to  things.  Plato  says,  in  his  Cratylus, 
"  the  designations  of  things  are  agreeable  to  their  qualities."  The 
preceding  exposition  of  the  verse  in  Genesis  is  not  suflicient  to 
prove,  that  all  languages  were  formed  under  a  divine  influence ; 
for  all  languages  are  not  modeled  after  the  Hebrew,  but  as  they 
have  originated  in  more  recent  times,  so  they  adopt  their  own  pe- 
culiar modes  of  designating  the  objects  of  thought.  Compare 
Tholuck  on  the  Primitive  World,  in  the  2d  part  of  his  Miscella- 
nies (Vermischte  Schiiften). 

There  is  another  interesting  thought,  which  may  also  be  de- 
duced from  the  study  of  the  first  principles  of  language.  It  ap- 
pears that  original  roots  of  words,  in  difiercnt  tongues,  are  similar 
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to  each  other.  If  a  man  had  ventured  the  assertion,  in  the  middle 
of  the  ■  eighteenth  century,  that  the  Lithuanian  and  the  Indian 
languages  have  a  mutual  affinity  with  one  another,  he  would 
have  been  deemed  lunatic.  But  it  is  at  present  a  settled  truth, 
that  the  Indian,  Greek,  German,  and  Sclavonic  languages  are  de- 
rived from  the  same  original  ;50urce.  The  rules  for  Comparative 
Grammar  have  been  laid  down  by  Bopp. 

Let  us  now  apply  what  has  been  advanced,  to  the  lexicons  of 
the  Bible.  The  third  and  the  fourth  faults  of  lexicography,  which 
have  been  mentioned,  are  sometimes  found  in  these  works.  The 
word  n53N  has  eight  different  significations,  as  it  is  defined  in  the 
first  edition  of  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon ;  these  eight  are  re- 
duced to  four,  in  the  edition  of  1833.  The  lexicons  of  Schleusner 
and  of  Bretschneider  exhibit  many  instances,  in  wtich  the  sense 
of  a  word  is  given  instead  of  the  signification.  This  fault  is  es- 
pecially conspicuous  in  Schleusner,  so  tliat  it  becomes  even  ridic- 
ulous. Hence  is  it  that  he  gives  so  great  a  number  of  definitions 
to  a  single  word  ;  to  the  term  (xa^f ,  for  example,  he  assigns  eigh- 
teen different  meanings ;  to  the  term  nvevfia,  twenty  three,  (where- 
as the  same  word  has  only  nine  in  Wahl's  Lexicon,  and  only  three 
in  Bretschneider's,)  to  the  particle  iv  he  gives  thirty  one,  and  to 
ini  fifty  two.  Wahrs  lexicon  is  free  from  this  fault  to  a  conside- 
rable extent  It  is  marked,  however,  by  another  blemish.  It 
does  not  substantiate  its  definitions  of  words  by  any  fundamen- 
tal exegesis  of  the  texts  in  the  New  Testament,  where  these 
words  pccur.  It  also  determines  the  meaning  of  a  word  too  often 
on  the  Authority  of  classical  writers  only,  and  does  not  make  its 
chief  appeal  to  the  use  of  the  Je^dsh  authors,  and  the  most  an- 
cient fathers.  In  this  respect  Bretschneider*s  Lexicon  is  superi- 
or to  Wahrs. 

Gesenius's  Thesaums  is  the  most  extensive  and  copious  of  all 
the  Hebrew  lexicons.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  depository  of  his- 
torical, geographical,  and  antiquarian  researches.  The  lAtin  edi- 
tion of  his  lexicon,  published  in  1833,  exhibits  in  respect  of  many 
words  a  great  improvement  upon  his  previous  labors  in  this  de- 
partment^  Besides  the  lexicon  of  Gesenius,  the  student  should 
use  Winer's  edition  of  Simonis's  lexicon,  pubhshed  in  1828.  This 
contains  much  that  is  peculiar  to  itself     It  is  especially  funda- 

^  This  edition  of  Gesenius's  Lexicon,  accompanied  with  the  anthor^s  later  cor- 
rections and  emendations,  has  been  recently  translated  into  English,  and  pub- 
lished by  Prof.  Robinson. 
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mental  in  its  treatment  of  the  prepositions.  See  also  Hupfeld, 
De  emendanda  ratione  Lexicographiae  Seraiticae,  1820.  He  de- 
signates three  gradations  of  excellence  in  the  Hebrew  Lexicogra- 
phy, and  places  the  Lexicon  of  Gesenius  in  the  second  class. 

The  concordances  have  an  intimate  connection  with  the  lexi- 
cons. It  is  absolutely  indispensable,  that  a  ( German)  preacher 
have  in  his  library  a  German  Concordance  of  the  Bible.  That  of 
Buchner  is  in  the  highest  degree  serviceable  and  copious.  It  was 
published  in  1776,  but  has  been  issued  in  a  new  and  much  im- 
proved edition  by  Heubner. — For  a  Hebrew  concordance  we  have 
that  of  Buxtorf,  published  in  1632,  and  anew  edition  of  the  same 
by  Fiirst. — For  the  Septuagint  we  have  the  concordance  of  Trom- 
mius,  in  two  vols.  foho.  For  the  Greek  Testament,  we  have  that 
of  Er.  Schmidf,  1638  folio.  ( A  later  and  the  best  edition  of  Schmidt 
is  by  Bruder,  1842.)  Schleusner*s  Lexicon  for  the  Septuagint  is 
a  total  failure.  It  was  published  in  five  volumes  in  1821.  It  may 
however  be  of  use  as  a  concordance,  though  not  as  a  lexicon. 

Wahl's  smaller  Clavis  of  the  New  Testament  accomplishes 
very  well  the  object  for  which  it  was  intended.  His  larger  Clavis 
is  faulty  in  respect  of  its  definitions,  which  are  altogether  too  mi- 
nutely subdivided.*  Wilke  has  pubUshed  a  small  Clavis  which 
is  very  convenient  for  common  use,  but  not  sufiiciently  funda- 
mental for  a  student  who  wishes  to  make  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  a  word.  The  new  edition  of  Bretschneider's  Dictionary, 
published  in  1839,  is  superior  to  Wahl's  in  one  particular,  it  makes 
more  extensive  use  of  the  Hellenistic  literature.  It  is  inferior, 
however,  in  all  other  respects.  Its  explanations  of  words  are  of- 
ten very  unnatural  The  various  meanings  which  it  gives  to- 
words  are  not  arranged  with  precision,  as  they  are  by  Wahl. 
His  definitions,  too,  are  more  deficient  than  Wahl*s,  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  true  religious  import  of  words.  Schleusner*s  Lexicon, 
4th  ed  1819,  is  still  worthy  of  reference,  as  a  depository  of  phil- 
ological citations  and  of  antiquarian  notices.  Winer  is  at  present 
engaged  in  preparing  a  new  German  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment 

A  great  advance  has  been  made  since  the  close  of  the  preced- 
ing century  in  the  science  of  Gmmmar.     This  improvement  has 

1  This  Clavis  Philologica  of  Wahl  was  translated  and  revised  by  Prof.  Rob- 
inson and  published  in  this  country  about  eighteen  years  since,  but  is  superse- 
ded for  the  English  student  by  Robinson's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the 
New  TesUment.— Tr. 
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been  shared  by  the  grammar  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  also 
by  that  of  the  New  Testament  The  improvement  consists 
chiefly  in  the  introduction  of  more  rational  principles  into  the  study 
of  language,  the  search  for  the  philosophical  ground  of  the  vari- 
ous phenomena  of  speech,  tmd  the  attempt  to  explain  these  phe- 
nomena in  a  rational  way.  The  comparison  of  different  languages 
with  one  another  has,  in  various  ways,  accelerated  the  progress 
of  grammatical  science.  The  study  of  the  original  structure  of 
Icmguages  has  had  a  similar  influence.  The  introduction  of  this 
philosophical  spirit  into  Grammar  may  be  traced  to  the  exertions 
of  Fr.  A.  Wolf  Next  to  him  are  to  be  mentioned  some  recent 
authors,  as  Gottfried  Hermann,  who  has  done  much  for  the  Greek 
Grammar ;  Jacob  Grimm,  who  has  vastly  improved  the  Germaa 
Grammar ;  Bopp,  who  has  contributed  much  to  the  Indian ;  Ewald, 
to  the  Hebrew ;  and  William  Von  Humboldt,  to  the  study  of  the 
general  principles  of  language. 

Previously  to  the  labors  of  Gesenius,  Hebrew  Grammar  was 
treated  either  according  to  an  arbitrary  system  of  rules,  as  by 
Danz,  or  without  any  definite  plan  and  with  some  false  views, 
as  by  Vater.  The  Grammar  of  Gesenius  was  the  first,  which 
introduced  a  clear  and  simple  method  into  the  treatment  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  made  the  language  easy  of  comprehension, 
and  easy  of  survey  as  a  whole.  Ewald's  method  differs  from 
that  of  Gesenius,  is  less  simple  and  facile,  but  goes  further,  even 
to  the  simplest  elements,  in  analyzing  the  structure  of  the  language, 
and  thereby  renders  the  language  more  comprehensible  as  an  or- 
ganized whole.  The  treatises  of  Hupfeld  on  Hebrew  Grammar, 
which  are  published  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  third  volume, 
second  and  fourth  numbers,  shed  much  light  upon  the  subject. 
They  are  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  new  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar, which  must  surpass  that  of  Ewald  in  the  fundamental  char- 
acter of  its  researches. 

In  reference  to  the  Greek  language  the  work  of  Hermann,  De 
emendanda  ratione  Gramm.  linguae  Graecae,  aflfbrds  much  valu- 
able information.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  additions  to  Vi- 
ger,  De  praecipuis  Graecae  dictionis  idiotismis,  fourth  edition, 
1834.  The  grammar  of  Matthiae  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  raw 
empiricism ;  that  of  Thiersch  discovers  an  animated  pursuit  after 
the  philosophical  principles  of  the  language ;  so  likewise  does  the 
larger  Grammar  of  Buttmann,  which  however  is  deficient  in  its 
syntax.  But  the  larger  grammar  of  Kiilmer  is  superior  to  that  of 
Thiersch  or  of  Buttmann  in  this  particular.     It  unites  clearness 
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of  style,  with  philosophical  research,  and  also  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  completeness.  It  was  published  at  Hanover  in  1835, 
in  two  parts.  The  same  author  published  also  a  Grammar  for 
schools  in  1836.  The  Greek  Syntax  of  Bemhardy,  which  was 
published  in  1829,  is  also  worthy  of  commendation  for  its  rational 
views,  and  completeness.  It  has  opened  the  way  for  a  history 
of  the  Greek  language.  It  is  hable  to  criticism,  however,  for  the 
obscurity  of  its  representations. 

Until  the  year  1820,  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  has 
stood  in  need  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  improved  grammatical 
treatises.  There  were  some  excellent  philologists  among  the 
commentators,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
One  of  them  was  Beza,  whose  expositions  are  truly  admirable ; 
another  was  Camerarius.  The  commentators  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  however,  lost  in  a  remarkable  degree 
this  pliilological  skill.  We  discover  the  want  of  it  in  the  super- 
naturalists,  those  of  Storr's  school,  and  also  in  the  rationalists,  as 
in  Dr.  Paulus,  for  example.  His  interpretation  of  the  passages, 
which  record  tlie  miracles  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  is  so  forced 
and  unnatural,  that  Hermsmn  says,  "  Paulus  has  turned  the  mira- 
cles of  Christianity  into  miracles  of  philology."  We  find  the  most 
astonishing  blunders  in  his  commentaries.  Thus  he  derives  the 
word  xadsi^g  {in  a  connected  form)  in  Luke  1:  3,  from  Kara  and 
lyxco ;  so  that  the  passage  must  mean,  It  has  seemed  good  to  write 
in  an  order  in  which  one  event  comes  after  another.  He  like- 
wise derives  the  word  tetgdQXTjg  from  aQX(o,  Irule,  and  tiiafiou,  lam 
stretched  out;  so  that  the  meaning  is,  a  ruler  stretched  out,  that 
is,  a  great  ruler.  Winer  is  the  first  who  broke  up  the  arbitrary 
methods  of  preceding  critics.  Among  the  excellences  of  this 
granmiarian,  is  especially  to  be  noticed  and  extolled  his  sound 
judgment  and  discretion.  He  has  made  the  following  remarka- 
ble confession  in  reference  to  the  new  method,  as  compared  with 
the  old,  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  :  The  controversies  among 
interpreters  have  ordinarily  led  back  to  the  admission,  that  the 
old  protestant  views  of  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text  are  the 
correct  views;  see  Leips.  Litteratur  Zeitung,  1833,  No.  44.  The 
severe  appUcation  of  grammatical  principles  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  is,  in  this  respect,  Uke  the  rigid  observance  of  exe- 
getical  rules.  Both  have  an  influence  upon  the  development  of 
the  religious  spirit  of  the  Bible.  Bengel's  Gnomon  shows,  in  an 
especial  manner,  how  much  may  be  gained  in  favor  of  religion 
by  strict  accuracy  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  text     For 
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example ;  let  the  student  search,  in  conformity  with  the  rational 
principles  of  Grammar,  for  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Greek 
to  say  morevHv  «iV,  to  believe,  with  a  direction  of  the  mind  to- 
ward or  upon  a  person ;  mGjeveiv  iv,  to  believe,  resting  on  the 
merits  of  a  person ;  mozevetv  im  .riva,  to  beheve  with  a  direc- 
tion of  the  mind  towards  a  person  and  a  supporting  of  one's  self 
by  him ;  and  let  the  student  contrast  these  phrases  with  the  sim- 
ple mareveiv  rm,  to  believe  the  word  of  a  man,  and  he  will  at 
once  see  that  the  first  of  these  forms  always  include,  what  the 
last  form  does  not,  an  heartfelt  confidence  and  trust  in  the  indi- 
vidual believed. 


i  21.  Biblical  History  and  Antiquities. 
A.  Biblical  History  of  the  Old  Testament. 

There  is  need  at  the  present  time  of  a  learned  liistory  of  the 
Jewish  people.  In  this  history  the  providence  of  God  toward  Is- 
rael, with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  should  be 
the  leading  idea.  There  is  also  need  of  a  popular  history  of  the 
same  people,  which  shall  illustrate  the  same  pervading  idea ;  for 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  one  of  the  chief  studies  in 
the  system  of  popular  education.  The  older  liistories  of  the  Jews 
are  not  exactly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  learned  at  tlie  present 
day.  They  are  written  in  accordance  with  that  narrow  theory  of 
Inspiration,  which  teaches  that  not  only  the  law  and  the  prophe- 
cies, but  hkewise  all  the  liistorical  elements  of  the  Bible  are  com- 
municated immediately  by  the  Holy  Spirit  We  are  indebted  to 
Buddeus  and  Rambach  for  the  most  important  of  the  older  works 
on  the  history  of  the  church,  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament 
These  writers  were  not  skilled  in  criticism,  and  their  history  is 
simply  an  amplification  of  the  more  ancient  works  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  thoroughly  critical  mode  of  treating  the  subject  was 
not  introduced  until  1790  or  thereabout ;  but  with  this  improve- 
ment in  one  respect  came  a  deterioration  in  another.  The  sen- 
sibility for  the  religious  excellences  of  the  Old  Testament  histo- 
ry was  lost,  and  in  a  short  time  the  criticism  was  merged  into  the 
extreme  of  skepticism.  De  Wette  seemed  at  one  period,  to  have 
gone  furthest  in  this  direction  in  his  critical  View  of  the  Israeli- 
tish  History  (Kritik  der  Israel.  Gesch.),  1807.  But  De  Wette's 
skepticism  has  been  surpassed  in  more  recent  times  by  Von  Bohlen 
and  Vatke.  The  Commentary  of  Von  Bohlen  on  Genesis,  published 
in  1835,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  very  hastily  and 
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superficially  composed.  He  goes  even  so  far  as  to  dispute  the 
very  existence  of  Abraham,  although  we  have'proof  of  his  exis- 
tence from  sources  independent  of  the  Scriptures,  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  gentile  Arabs.  His  skepticism  in  reference  to  the 
biblical  description  of  certain  scenes  in  cmtiquity  is  shown,  by  the 
old  Egyptian  monuments,  and  by  other  means,  to  be  destitute  of 
foimdation.  Vatke  is  another  of  the  recent  critics,  who  has  sur- 
passed the  skepticism  of  De  Wette.  This  appears  in  his  The- 
ology of  the  Old  Testament,  pubUshed  in  1835.  He  goes  so  far 
as  to  affirm  on  the  ground  of  a  misinterpretation  of  Amos  o:  25, 
that  the  Israelites,  at  the  time  of  Moses,  did  not  worship  Jehovah 
but  the  planet  Saturn,  and  that  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  not 
built  after  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle,  but  that  the  account  of 
the  tabernacle  is  a  fiction,  and  was  suggested  by  the  structure 
4uid  uses  of  the  temple. 

Leo's  Jewish  History  was  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  modem 
skepticism,  more  particularly  in  accordance  with  Vater  and  De 
Wette.  After  it  was  published,  the  author  himself  condemned  it, 
and  recalled  it  from  circulation.  He  has  given  us  a  narrative  of 
the  Jews  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Universal  History,  and  has 
here  adopted  the  correct  principles  of  criticism  and  judgment 

Although  we  are  in  need  of  an  extended  critical  work  on  the 
state  and  character  of  the  ancient  Jews,  we  have  a  very  com- 
mendable history  of  this  people,  adapted  to  popular  use,  and 
written  in  the  spirit  of  child-hke  piety,  by  Hess  of  Ziirich,  author 
of  the  History  of  the  Patriarchs,  of  Moses,  of  Joshua,  of  the  Kings 
of  Judah  Emd  Israel  after  the  E>evolt,  of  David  and  Solomon,  of 
Christ,  of  the  Apostles,  etc. 

B.  Biblical  History  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  highest  literary  efibrt  which  is  demanded  of  a  theologian, 
is  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  life  of  the  Redeemer  on  the 
earth.  This  presupposes  a  fundamental  acquaintance  with  all  the 
departments  of  theology,  and  can  properly  be  the  result  of  no- 
thing less  than  a  theological  life.  Particularly  does  it  demand  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  truths  pertaining  to  miraculous 
agency,  and  also  of  those  afiecting  the  person  of  the  Redeemer. 

The  first  attempt  that  was  made  in  Germany  to  aceomphsh  this 
task,  and  give  a  vivid  representation  of  the  Saviour's  earthly  resi- 
dence, was  by  the  venerable  Hess,  in  his  Life  of  Jesus  (Leben 
Jesu),  1st  ed-  1768;  8th  ed.  1828.  This  work  is  composed  with 
care,  and  with  earnest  piety,  but  evinces  not  much  critical  acu* 
30* 
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men,  and  bears  the  impress  of  tlie  degenerate  age  in  which  he 
was  educated.  In  more  recent  times  has  appeared,  first.  Base's 
Compendium,  The  life  of  Jesus  (Leben  Jesu),  3d  ed  1840. 
Christ  is  represented  in  this  work  as  the  second  Adam,  who  was 
appointed  to  represent  our  race  as  it  existed  in  its  original  parity, 
without  sin,  without  any  error  in  regard  to  religious  truth,  with  the 
same  power  over  nature  which  was  possessed  by  man  in  his  state 
of  innocency.  But  the  author  rejects  the  weighty  arguments, 
which  prove  the  historical  authority  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and 
therefore  abandons,  as  untrustworthy,  a  great  part  of  the  evangel- 
ical narmtive.  Hase  is  not  a  rationalist,  however,  but  acknow- 
ledges a  distinction  in  kind  as  well  as  degree  between  the  Sa- 
viour and  other  men.  (Rationalism  admits  a  difierence  of  degree 
only,  none  in  nature  :  einen  graduellen  nicht  einen  specifischen 
Unterschied). — Strauss  published  his  Life  of  Jesus,  in  two  parts, 
soon  after  the  publication  of  the  work  of  Hase.  The  fundamental 
error  of  Strauss*s  treatise  is  the  presupposition  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeds, that  miracles  are  impossible.  On  the  ground  of  this  a  pri- 
ori judgment,  he  declares  the  genuineness  of  the  four  evangelists 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  suspicions,  and  scarcely  gives  himself 
the  trouble  to  examine,  in  any  proper  way,  the  historical  reasons 
for  their  authenticity.  (These  extemal  arguments  are  of  but  little 
force  with  him,  against  the  internal  character  of  the  history.) 
How  little  of  thorough  investigation  he  had  given  to  the  dogmas 
he  has  advanced,  is  evident  from  the  sudden  change  of  his  views, 
which  was  announced  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Controversial 
Writings.  Here  Tie  acknowledges,  all  at  once,  that  the  majority 
of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  may  have  a  re- 
semblance to  the  phenomena  of  Magnetism,  and  may  therefore 
be  historically  true.  In  the  third  edition  of  his  life  of  Jesus,  he 
seems  inclined  to  admit  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  John. 
He  has,  however,  himself  declared,  that  if  the  genuineness  of  on- 
ly one  Gospel  can  be  proved,  then  the  theory  of  their  mystical 
character  must  lose  its  chief  supports.  In  the  Preface  to  his  Char- 
acteristics, published  in  1839,  and  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Life 
of  Jesus,  he  has  once  more  changed  his  views,  and  announced 
that  he  has  gone  back  to  his  original  position.  —  After  Strauss, 
Weisse  appeared  in  his  Criticism  on  the  EvangeUcal  History 
(Kritik  der  evang.  GescL),  1837,  in  two  parts.  He  deals  with  the 
narratives  of  the  Gospel  still  more  arbitrarily  than  Strauss  does, 
but  has  a  worthier  view  of  the  Saviour^s  character,  and  contends 
for  his  miraculous  powers. — Neandefs  Life  of  Jesus  followed  that 
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of  Weisse.  In  this  work,  Neander  exhibits  a  warm  spirit  of  piety, 
a  judicious  criticism,  but  a  want  of  established  doctrinal  views  in 
relation  to  the  person  of  Christ  He  is  likewise  deficient  in  en- 
ergy, also  in  freshness  of  portraiture.  He  does  not  bring  the  scenes 
which  he  describes  into  the  reader's  ideal  presence.  He  expresses 
himself  too  oflen  with  indecision,  where  a  decided  opinion  may  be 
safely  formed. — Kuhn,  a  Cathohc  Professor  in  Freiburg,  published 
a  Life  of  Jesus  in  1838.  This  work  is  philosophical  and  critical. 
It  is,  at  the  same  time,  written  with  the  spirit  of  an  animated 
Christian.  —  Krabbe  published  his  Lectures  on  the  Lift  of  Jesus 
( Vorlesungen  iiber  das  Leben  Jesu),  in  1839.  It  is  a  thorough- 
going refutation  of  Strauss's  skepticism,  and  adheres  very  strictly 
to  the  standards  of  the  church. — On  the  historical  character  of  the 
records  concerning  Christ,  see  Tholuck's  Credibility  of  the  Evan- 
gelical History,  ( Glaubwurdigkeit,  etc.)  2d  ed.  1838. 

Next  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  vivid  conception  of  the 
life  of  Jesus,  is  the  importance  of  clear  vievra  in  reference  to  the 
life  of  Paul.  Hemsen  published,  in  1830,  a  history  of  this  apostle 
(Leben  PauH).  It  is  written  with  a  good  spirit,  and  betmys  in- 
dustrious research,  but  is  destitute  of  originality.  The  work  of 
Neander  on  the  Planting  of  the  first  Christian  Church,^  satisfies, 
in  a  high  degree,  the  demands  of  the  student  It  contains  the  his- 
tory of  the  most  prominent  men  among  the  apostles,  an  introduc- 
tion to  their  writings  and  their  doctrinal  views.  Its  want  of  pre- 
cision, however,  is  palpable,  as  likewise  its  deficiency  in  acute- 
ness  of  apprehension.  It  may  well  be  used  as  an  introduction  to 
the  history  of  the  church,  to  systematical  and  exegetical  theology. 
—  It  were  desirable  to  have  a  good  description  of  the  characters 
of  the  most  important  personages  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Nie- 
meyer  gave  us  such  a  description  in  his  Biblical  Characteristics 
(Charak.  der  Bibel),  in  five  parts ;  but  this  work  is  not  adapted  to 
our  times,  and  can  no  longer  be  used  with  profit 

C.  Btbltcal  Geography. 

The  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  occupied  chiefly  with  scenes 
that  occurred  in  Palestine.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  learn  the 
geography  of  that  land.  The  most  extended  work  which  we  yet 
have  on  this  subject  is  Reland*s  Palestine,  published  in  1714,  in 
two  parts,  quarto.  The  best  of  the  recent  geographical  descrip- 
tions of  P&lestine  is  the  Manual  of  Geography  (Handbuch  der 

>  Translated  into  Engliih  by  Jonathan  Edwards  Ryland,  of  Northampton, 
England.— Tb. 
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Geog.)  by  Charles  von  Raiuner,  1838.  In  some  particulars  this 
work  is  excellent  It  is,  however,  too  aphoristic,  and  does  not 
leave  on  the  mind  a  complete  impression  of  the  scenes  described. 
It  is  especially  desirable  to  obtain  faithful  and  impressive  pictures 
of  the  Holy  Land,  such  as  are  taken  from  nature  and  from  life. 
There  is  a  beautiful  collection  of  plates,  representing  scenes  in 
Judea,  by  Bematz.  It  is  accompanied  with  notes  by  Schubert 
Its  title  is,  Bildersammlung  aus  dem  heiligen  Lande.  We  should 
connect  with  such  ocular  representations  the  journals  of  travel- 
lers, the  picturesque  narratives  of  such  men  as  Chateaubriand  and 
liamartine,  and  especially  the  very  instructive  Researches  of  Eob- 
inson,  etc.  —  The  student  should  also  possess  maps  of  the  coun- 
tries described  in  the  sacred  volume.  The  small  Bible  Atlas  of 
Ackermaim,  pubUshed  in  1822,  is  very  serviceable.  It  contains  a 
chart  of  Jerusalem.  The  best  map  of  that  city  is  Berghaus's. 
Neander's  Planting  of  the  ApostoHcal  Church  contains  a  chart  for 
the  countries  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 

D.  Biblical  Antiquities. 

That  part  of  the  sacred  antiquities  which  is  most  important  for 
us,  is  the  account  of  the  religious  life  of  the  IsraeUtes.  It  were 
dehghtful  to  possess  a  work  like  the  Journey  of  Anacharsis  to 
Greece ;  we  have  something  hke  it  in  the  work  of  Strauss,  the 
court-preacher  at  BerUn.  It  is  entitled  Helen's  Pilgrimage  to  Je- 
rusalem (Helen's  Wallfahrt  nach  Jems.),  and  consists  of  four 
parts.  The  most  accumte  Jewish  Archaeology  is  that  of  Faber, 
which  appeared  in  1773.  Only*  one  volume,  however,  has  been 
pubhshed,  and  that  describes  the  family  scenes  of  Judea. 
The  most  extensive  Archaeology  is  that  of  Jahn,  published  in 
1796  and  1818.1  The  two  volumes  of  the  first  part  describe  the 
domestic  habits  and  the  usages  of  society  among  the  ancient 
Jews ;  the  second  volume  describes  the  Jewish  political  institu- 
tions ;  and  the  third,  the  sacred  antiquities.  Unfortunately  only 
the  first  two  volumes  of  the  first  part  have  appeared  in  a  new 
edition.  The  second  and  third  volumes  are  l^ft,  therefore,  in  a 
very  imperfect  state. — De  Wette  published  a  Compendium  of  the 
Hebrew  Antiquities,  in  1830 ;  but  this  must  be  accompanied  with' 
lectures  on  the  subject^  else  it  is  insufficient  for  the  scholar. — A 
knowledge  of  the  Jewish  religious  antiquities  is  absolutely  indis- 

'  This  work  was  subsequently  abridged  by  the  author  himself;  the  abridge- 
ment was  published  in  Latin,  in  one  volume,  and  the  second  edition  of  it  was 
translated  into  English  by  Prof.  Upham,  now  of  Bowdoin  college.  Tholuck 
speaks  of  the  original  German  works,  not  of  the  Latin  Abridgement. — Tr. 
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pensable  to  the  biblical  student  The  most  learned  treatises  in 
this  department  are,  Reland's  Antiquitates  Sacrae,  as  it  was  ed- 
ited by  Simonis,  and  Carpzov's  Antiq.  Sac,  published  in  1748. 

i  22.  Biblical  Introduction  and  Criticism, 

One  important  element  of  an  introduction  to  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  is  wanting,  in  the  treatises  which  we  now  have. 
The  authors  of  these  treatises  have  confined  their  attention  too 
much  to  the  externals  of  the  Bible,  and  on  this  account  the  whole 
department  of  biblical  introduction  seems  dry  and  dull.  The  na- 
ture of  this  department  requires,  first,  that  it  delineate  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Bible  as  the  primitive  depository  of  a  divine 
revelation,  as  a  strictly  religious  volume ;  secondly,  that  the  dis- 
tinguishing religious  characteristics  of  each  several  book  in  the 
volume  be  stated ;  thirdly,  that  the  student  be  shown  what  was 
the  design  of  the  Deity  in  making  precisely  these  communications 
to  our  race,  in  giving  to  the  Bible  its  present  contents  rather  than 
any  other.  More  topics  of  this  kind  should  be  considered  in  the 
Introduction. 

The  department  of  criticism  is  divided  into  the  higher  and  the 
lower.  The  lower  criticism  has  respect  to  the  text  of  the  Bible, 
its  various  readings,  etc.  Very  httle  of  this  species  of  criticism  is 
now  demanded  in  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  The  scrupu- 
lous care  of  the  ancient  Jewish  transcribers  has  precluded  the  occur- 
rence of  any  important  errors.  In  the  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, however,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  this  department 
We  have,  as  yet,  no  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
which  meets  the  demands  of  the  scientific  theologian.  Our  lectio 
recepta  is  from  the  edition  of  the  Elzevirs,  published  in  1624.1 
It  is  conformed,  chiefly,  to  the  edition  of  Beza,  but  in  part  to  the 
peculiar  views  of  the  editors.  It  is  not  known,  however,  by  any 
one  on  what  principles  exactly  the  Elzevirian  text' was  framed. 
Meanwhile,  the  number  of  the  various  readings,  which  are  dis- 
covered in  the  progress  of  the  New  Testament  study,  increases. 
Mill  had  collected  30,000  in  the  year  1760,  and  about  15,000  may 
have  been  added  since  that  time.  This  great  number  of  discrep- 
ancies disturbed  the  religious  sensibilities  of  Bengel,  so  that  he 
prepared  a  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  He  was  the 
first  who  reduced  the  various  readings  of  the  codices  to  distinct 
classes.     His  undertaking  was  further  prosecuted  by  Griesbach, 

»  See  Hug'i  InlroducUon  to  the  N.  T.  Chap.  VII.  §  58.— Tb. 
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who  took  the  received  text  for  the  hasis  of  his  edition,  and  altered 
this  text  in  cases  of  importance  only.  Unimportant  errors,  how- 
ever, may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  lectio  recepta.  This  considera- 
tion induced  Lachmann  to  resolve  on  commencing  the  whole 
work  de  novo,  and  on  constructing  a  text  which  should  be  accom- 
modated exclusively  to  the  united  authority  of  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts. Those  readings  were  therefore  to  be  received  as  the  ba- 
sis of  his  text,  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  most  ancient  ori- 
ental tmd  occidental  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  He  did  not  con- 
nect with  this  investigation  of  the  oldest  records  a  comparison 
of  the  different  versions,  conjectures,  etc.  His  text  was  only  a 
reproduction  of  the  readings,  found  in  the  most  ancient  manu- 
scripts. It  is  therefore  not  at  all  suited  to  the  use  of  students.  It 
cannot  be  called  a  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  but  only 
a  preparation  for  such  an  edition.  That  it  is  not  adapted  to  ordi- 
nary use,  is  evident  from  the  following  considerations.  First,  since 
there  are  so  few  codices,  which  are  written  in  uncial  characters, 
and  are  preserved  entire,  Lachmann  has  been  obliged,  sometimes, 
to  adopt  the  readings  which  are  authorized  by  only  a  single  codex. 
Thus  he  has  given  the  whole  text,  from  the  fourlii  to  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  2d  Coiinthians,  according  to  no  other  authority  than 
that  of  Codex  B,  and  the  whole  text,  from  Hebrews  9 :  14  to  the 
end  of  the  epistle,  on  the  basis  of  Codex  A  merely.  In  the  second 
place,  all  the  most  {^cient  codices  contain,  sometimes,  the  same  er- 
rors of  the  copyist,  and  these  errors  are  therefore  adopted  by  Lach- 
mann. Thus  in  Ephesians  1:15,  the  words  Ti}y  ayamjy  are  omitted. 
In  Hebrews  6 :  14,  instead  of  ^  f^jjy,  these  manuscripts  insert  et 
fijjy.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  disadvantage  under  which  Lachmann's  edi- 
tion labors,  that  it  does  not  present  to  the  eye  the  division  of  the 
text  into  verses. 

For  manual  use,  the  best  editions  of  the  New  Testament  which 
have  yet  appeared  are  those  of  Knapp  and  Hahn.  That  of  Tit- 
mann,  stereotyped  in  1828,  is  the  most  convenient,  but  is  disfig- 
ured by  many  errors  of  the  press.  The  best  critical  apparatus  is 
contained  in  Griesbach's  large  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  his  Symbolae  Criticae. — The  most  correct  editions  of  the  Old 
Testament  are,  that  pubUshed  at  Basle  in  1827,  and  the  second 
edition  of  Hahn's  text,  pubUshed  in  1832. 

That  which  is  called  the  higher  criticism  is  more  important 
than  the  lower.  It  examines  the  authenticity  and  the  integrity  of 
the  sacred  books.  The  Protestant  church  permits  a  free  critical 
investigation  of  this  subject,  on  the  ground  of  the  external  testi- 
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monies  and  the  internal  data  for  or  against  the  authority  of  the 
records.  It  may  indeed  appear  hazardous  to  institute  a  scientific 
examination  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  because  such 
important  interests  depend  upon  the  results  of  the  inquiry.  The 
Catholic  church  pronounces  a  decision,  concerning  the  authentic 
character  of  the  books,  by  means  of  her  councils  which  claim  to 
be  inspired.  We,  however,  put  confidence  in  the  power  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  and  believe  that  a  critical  examination  of  the  reasons, 
on  which  our  religious  faith  is  built,  will  not  invalidate  the  faith 
itself  Besides,  it  is  not  in  all  cases  a  particularly  injurious  con- 
cession, to  give  up  the  genuineness  of  a  scriptural  book,  if  we  be 
obliged  to  do  so  on  critical  grounds.  The  concession,  for  example, 
that  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah  was  not  written  by  that  prophet,  may 
be  made  without  important  loss,  provided  that  the  evidence  in  the 
case  requires  the  abandonment  of  the  common  beHef  So,  too, 
might  we  believe,  without  serious  evil,  that  not  Luke  but  Timo- 
thy is  the  author  of  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  if  there  were  good 
reason  to  adopt  this  opinion  of  some  recent  critics.  It  is  only  of 
importance  to  retain  oiur  belief,  that  thj;  books  of  the  Bible  were 
written  by  the  men  to  whom  they  have  been  usually  ascribed, 
when  we  must  otherwise  lose  our  confidence  in  the  credibility 
and  authority  of  the  writings  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  when 
it  is  said  that  one  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible  was  not 
written  by  a  man  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  occurrences  which 
he  relates,  by  a  man  who  lived  among  the  scenes  which  he  de- 
scribes ;  when  it  is  said,  for  example,  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
composed  in  the  time  of  David,  and  without  the  aid  of  older 
records  which  served  as  a  basis  for  the  new,  there  is  something 
advanced  on  which  important  pmctical  consequences  depend. 
In  the  second  place,  when  it  is  said  that  prophetical  books  were 
written  after  the  predicted  events  had  transpired ;  when,  for  ex- 
ample, modem  critics  assert  that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  not  com- 
posed until  after  the  occurrence  of  the  scenes  foretold,  then  also 
will  serious  evils  result  from  conceding  what  these  philologists 
claim.  In  the  third  place,  similar  baneful  consequences  will  fol- 
low, if  we  admit  that  the  didactic  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  not  written  by  the  apostles ;  if  we  adopt,  for  instance, 
the  opinion  of  Bruno  Bauer,  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles  were  com- 
posed in  the  second  century,  and  of  course  by  some  writer  or 
writers  who  had  no  apostolical  authority. 

Until  the  year  1770  or  thereabout,  until  the  time  of  Semler  and 
Eidhhom,  the  historical  criticism  had  remained  in  nearly  the  same 
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state  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  Reformers.  The  progress  of  free  in- 
quiry was  checked  by  a  close  adhesion  to  a  certain  dogmatic  system, 
and  a  fear  of  injuring  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  by  untrammelled  in- 
vestigations. From  the  time  of  Semler  and  Eichhom,  however, 
great  advances  have  been  made  in  this  department  Many  er- 
roneous views  have  been  corrected,  but  criticism  veered  from  the 
side  of  an  undue  dependence  upon  the  orthodox  system  to  the 
side  of  an  undue  dependence  upon  the  Rationalistic  system.  The 
critics  proceeded  on  the  assumption,  that  miracles  and  prophecies 
are  impossible,  and  they  accordingly  rejected, the  authenticity  of 
the  sacred  books.  So  Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  Eichhom.  The 
commentators  of  this  school  manifested  a  vacillation  of  mind 
with  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  miracles,  and  thus  betrayed  the 
fact  that  they  had  no  solid  ground  on  which  to  rest,  in  their  disbehef 
of  such  occurrences ;  but  still,  notwithstanding  this  indecision,  they 
conducted  their  aj^iraents  on  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  that  mira- 
cles are  impossible.  Such  wavering  is  seen  in  De  Wette.  In  the 
first  three  editions  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  he 
says,  h  145,  "  Since  it  appears  a  decided  fact  to  an  educated  mind, 
that  such  miracles  have  not  actually  taken  place,"  etc.  But  in 
his  fourth  edition  he  says,"  Since  it  appears  to  an  educated  mind, 
doubtful,  at  least,  whether  such  miracles  have  occurred,"  etc. 
Vatke  in  his  Biblical  Theology,  page  9,  says,  "  Very  many  of  the 
reasons,  and  sometimes  the  principal  reasons,  why  we  must  as- 
sign a  more  recent  date  to  a  pretendedly  ancient  book,  are  of  a 
dogmatical  character."  Strauss  in  the  preface  to  his  Characteris- 
tics says,  that  he  can  see  the  insufficiency  of  all  objections  against 
the  genuineness  of  John's  GJospel,  except  the*  single  objection  ^ 
which  results  from  the  miracles  which  it  records.  This  he  can- 
not answer ;  and  on  the  sole  ground  of  its  record  of  miracles,  he 
feels  obhged  to  give  up  the  Gospel.^  The  question  will  now  be 
asked,  is  not  this  a  very  objectionable  slavery  to  a  dogmatical  sys- 
tem? Must  not  the  critical  examination  of  the  text  be  free 
from  all  influence  from  one's  theological  opinions  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion, we  reply,  that  we  have  no  right  to  demand  such  a  separa- 
tion between  criticism  and  dogmatic  theology.  All  the  convic- 
tions of  a  man's  mind  must  be  connected  together.  Therefore 
will  my  philosophical  opinions  exert  an  influence  upon  my  histor- 

*  These  are  some  of  the  numerous  concessions  which  are  made  by  the  most 
learned  of  the  Gorman  rationalists  and  infidels,  and  it  is  partly  on  account  of 
Buch  cnncessions  thnt  their  works  are  so  serviceable  to  the  establishment  oC  or- 
thodox principles. — Tr. 
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ical,  and  my  observBtious  in  liistory  will  produce  an  effect,  in  their 
turn,  upon  my  notions  in  philosophy.  But  although  we  cannot 
demand,  that  a  critic  exclude  from  his  mind  all  the  influences  of 
philosophical  or  theological  speculation,  we  can  demand  as  much 
as  this,  that  those  interpreters,  who  adhere  to  the  christian  faith, 
be  as  much  exempted  from  the  charge  of  having  formed  their 
critical  opinions  under  the  influence  of  a  doctrinal  creed,  as  their 
opposers  are  exempt  ftom  it ;  that  the  christian  interpreters  be 
acknowleged  to  have  as  much  freedom  from  the  prejudice  of  sys- 
tem, as  the  infidel  interpreters  have ;  that,  in  fine,  both  parties  ad- 
mit themselves  to  be  under  the  influence  of  dogmatic  opinions. 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  whose  genuineness  is  most 
severely  contested,  are  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  its  present  form,, 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  the  second  Book  of  Peter.  The  con- 
troversy with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  the 
last  part  of  Isaiah.  It  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  read  the 
books  which  are  written  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy.  The 
contest  is  not  yet  decided  by  our  scientific  theologians,  and  the 
arguments,  therefore,  which  both  parties  adduce,  should  be  al* 
lowed  to  make  their  legitimate  impression  upon  the  schoWs 
mind.  The  oldest  works  in  the  department  of  higher  criticism, 
are  chiefly  in  opposition  to  the  genuineness  of  the  above-named 
parts  of  Scripture.  In  defence  of  their  genuineness  the  following^ 
works  are  the  most  important  for  consultation :  Hengstenbei^^s 
Contributions  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  (Beitrage 
zur  Einleitung  ins  A.  T.),  including,  1st,  the  Defence  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  2d,  the  Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch ;  Konig,  on  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  (Echtheit  des  Buchs  Josua), 
1836 ;  Kleinert,  on  the  Genuineness  of  the  disputed  portions  of 
Isaiah  (die  Echtheit  der  angefochtenen  Theile  des  Jesaia),  1st 
Part,  1829. 

The  following  are  the  principal  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  have  been  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
Jahn's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  in  two  parts,  1802 
(Einl.  ins  A.  T. ;  this  work  is  not  fltted  to  the  wants  of  the 
present  age) ;  Havernick's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
(Einleitung  ins  A  T.),  3  PsHrts,  1837.  The  results  of  the  nega- 
tive criticism,  (that  which  opposes  the  genuineness  of  the  dis- 
puted books  in  the  received  canon,)  ,are  given  most  extendedly 
in  the  Introductions  to  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  by  Ber- 
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tholdt,  in  6  Parts  (Einl.  ins  A.  und  N.  T.),  1812—19,  fmd  in  the 
Introdiictioii  to  the  Old  Testament  by  De  Wette. 

When  the  student  has  not  leisure  to  examine  the  works  which 
have  appeared  for  and  against  both  parts  of  the  Bible,  then  is  it 
especially  recommended  to  him  to  select  two  authors  of  solid 
merit,  who  shall  best  represent  the  two  conflicting  parties,  and  to 
examine  their  respective  arguments  in  favor  of,  and  in  opposition 
to,  some  one  scriptural  book.  He  should  adopt  this  course,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  general  impression  of  the  comparative  force  of  ar- 
gument on  the  two  opposing  sides. 

We  have  several  extended  Introductions  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment That  of  Hug,  Prof  of  TheoL  in  Freiburg,  a  Catholic,  is 
learned  and  is  written  in  an  interesting  style.  The  .third  editi(m 
of  it  appeared  in  1829.1  He  has  attempted  to  vindicate  and  sus- 
tain the  genuineness  of  all  the  books,  which  are  commonly  re- 
garded as  canonical.  Schott  published  an  Introduction  to  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  ( Isagoge  in  Lib.  N.  T.)  in  1829.  In  this  work 
he  sets  forth  the  results  of  the  higher  criticism  with  sobriety, 
learning  and  candor.  Credner  pubhshed  an  Introduction  in  1836, 
in  which  the  investigations  are  erudite,  and  are  exhibited  with 
perspicuity,  but  in  some  cases  they  indicate  an  arbitrariness,  ca- 
priciousness  of  judgment  '  Other  works  in  this  department  are 
Olshausen's  Proof  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  New  Testament 
Writings  (Nachweisung  der  Echtheit  sammtlicher  Schriflen  des 
N.  T.),  1832,  and  De  Wette's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
The  last  named  is  the  most  skeptical  of  all  the  New  Testament 
Introductions.^ 

h  23.  Literature  of  the  Exegesis, 

The  requisites  for  a  biblical  interpreter  are  to  be  set  forth  as 
follows.  First,  all  good  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  depends 
upon  this,  that  the  commentator  himself  possess  the  spirit  of  his 
author,  or  that  he  be  able  to  transfer  himself  into  that  spirit 
Many  commentators  of  the  latter  half  of  the  preceding  century 
were  greatly  deficient  in  this  sympathetic  quality.  This  is  seen 
in  the  work  of  Vogel,  entitled,  John  and  his  Commentators  before 
the  Judgment-seat  (Johannes  und  seine  Ausleger  vor  dem  jiing- 

1  Two  iransIaiioiiB  ot  Uiis  work  into  the  English  language  have  appeared,  one 
in  Kiiorland  by  Daniel  G.  Wait,  LL.  D.,  and  a  mach  more  accurate  one  in 
America  by  David  Foedick,  Jr. — Tn. 

'  Translated  by  Rev.  Theodore  Parker,  of  Rozbury,  Mass.— Tr. 
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sten  Gericht).  In  VoL  L  p.  26  of  this  work  the  author  says  of  the 
Evangelist  John,  that  he  *'  was  adapted  to  the  weakness  of  those 
men  upon  whom  the  philosophical  spirit  of  our  century,  (alluding 
to  the  philosophical  speculations  of  Kant,)  has  not  been  poured 
out"  The  same  is  seen  in  the  commentary  of  Lange  upon  the 
first  epistle  of  John,  where  the  author  calls  on  the  reader  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  evangehst, "  who  was,  at  the  time  of  his  writing  that 
epistle,  a  weak  old  man,  and  had  no  longer  the  power  of  thinking 
in  any  connected  manner."  The  unfitness  of  such  a  commenta- 
tor to  give  the  spirit  of  a  biblical  writer  is  especially  shown  by 
Dr.  Paulus,  who  gives  the  following  explanation  of  John  9 :  4,  "  I 
must  heal  the  diseased  eyes  before  the  evening  twilight  comes 
on,  because  when  it  is  dark  we  can  no  longer  see  to  work."  It 
may  be  offered  as  a  general  remark,  that  this  deep  sympathy,  this 
identity  of  spirit,  between  interpreters  of  the  Bible  and  the  writers 
of  it,  is  wanting  in  those  commentators  who  adopt  the  principles 
of  the  falsely-called  historical  interpretation.  The  commentaries 
of  Meyer  are  in  this  respect  very  deficient ;  those  of  Riickert  are 
less  so. 

Secondly,  the  biblical  writer  must  be  explained  psychologically ; 
that  is,  a  ma^  must  transfer  himself  into  the  identical  situation  of 
the  individual  whose  writings  he  interprets.  Chrysostom  is  re- 
markable for  this  excellence  in  his  comments  on  the  Epistles  of 
F&ul,  as  also  is  Calvin  in  his  Exposition  of  Paul's  Epistles  and  of 
the  Psalms. 

Thirdly,  a  commentator  must  explain  the  meaning  of  a  bibli- 
cal writer  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  ancient  history ;  that  is,  he  must 
bring  before  the  eyes  of  the  modern  a  picture  of  the  whole  mode 
of  life,  which  was  adopted  in  the  days  of  inspimtion,  the  whole 
character  and  the  accidental  peculiarities  of  the  Jews  and  early 
Christians.  Dr.  Paulus  has  a  remarkable  talent  for  this  vividness 
of  representation.  Neander*s  Life  of  Jesus  is  entirely  destitute  of 
such  picturesque  exhibitions.  G^senius  gives  them  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah. 

Fourthly,  an  interpreter  must  explain  the  sacred  text  with 
philological  exactness.  The  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  by  Harless  is,  in  this  respect,  excellent  and  may  be 
cfldled  a  master-piece. 

We  need  three  kinds  of  Commentary  on  every  book  of  the  sa- 
cred Scripture.  The  first  is  such  a  commentary  as  shall  serve  the 
purposes  of  a  repertorium,  and  shall  contain,  in  reference  to  every 
passage,  all  the  information  which  the  student  shall  wish  to  pro- 
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cure.  It  must  exhibit  the  entire  history  of  the  expositions  that 
have  been  given,  and  answers  to  the  critical,  grammatical,  and 
archaeological  questions  that  have  been  proposed  on  every  part  of 
the  text  An  old  work  of  this  description  is  the  commentary  of 
Chemnitz,  entitled  Harmonia  quatuor  Evangeliomm,  continued 
by  Leyser  and  Gerhard,  in  three  volumes.  Among  the  more 
modem  works  of  this  description  are  Gesenius's  Commentary  oa 
Isaiah,  Tholuck  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,^  and  Bleek's 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Secondly,  we  need 
that  species  of  Exposition,  the  chief  design  of  which  is  to  exliibit 
the  spirit  of  the  sacred  books  in  a  connected  manner,  and  also  to 
develop  their  doctrinal  contents.  The  commentaries  of  Olshau- 
sen  are  excellent  in  this  respect  Thirdly,  we  need  commentaries 
for  cursory  reading.  These  are  especially  important  for  students, 
and  should  contain  the  most  important  parts  of  the  verbal  and 
historical  exposition.  Of  this  kind  are  the  commentaries  of  Mat- 
thies,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Tholuck  on  John.^  The  commentary  of 
Meyer  has  explained  the  antique  phraseology  of  the  sacred  books 
with  exactness  and  appropriate  brevity ;  but  has  failed  in  its  ex- 
hibition of  the  doctrinal  system,  and  of  the  spirit  and  ideas  found 
in  these  books.  If  a  commentator  aim  to  unfold  the  rational  im- 
port of  the  figurative  expressions  in  the  Bible,  he  is  said  by 
Meyer  to  pursue  a  falsely  rationalistic  method.  Such  a  style  of 
exposition  as  Meyer's  will  keep  the  mind  always  outside  of  the 
sacred  Avriter's  meaning.  The  commentaries  of  Matthies,  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Philippi«ms,  give  a  spi- 
rited theological  exposition  of  these  books  with  a  proper  de- 
gree of  conciseness.  This  expositor,  should  have  given  more 
attention,  however,  to  the  helps  which  learned  men  have  pro- 
vided for  the  interpretation  of  the  scriptural  text.  The  merits  of 
De  Wette's  Commentaries  are  stated  in  Tholuck's  Vermischte 
Schriflen,  in  an  article  entitled,  The  Characteristics  of  De  Wette 
as  an  Interpreter. 

The  exegetical  works  on  the  Old  Testament  which  have  been 
prepared  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  students  are,  the  Abridge- 
ment of  RosenmiUler's  Commentary,  and  the  Commentary  of 
Maurer.  Neither  of  these  works  gives  a  good  theological  and  re- 
ligious exposition,  but  that  of  the  last  named  author  far  surpasses 
that  of  the  first  named,  in  acute  apprehension  of  the  thought,  and 
in  exact  explanation  of  the  words  of  the  text 

'  A  part  of  this  commentary  was  translated  by  Prof.  Torrey,  in  the  Bib.  Rep. 
Vol.  v.— Tr. 
'  Tnutslated  iato  English  by  Rev.  A.  Kaufman,  at  Andover,  MaM. — ^Tr. 
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There  are  exegetical  works  of  a  more  comprehensive  character 
than  those  already  mentioned.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Critici 
Sacri,  in  nine  folio  volumes.  This  is  a  collection  of  the  most  cele- 
brated expositions,  which  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth.  In  respect  of  philology  and 
exegesis,  it  is  indeed  meagre ;  still  it  goes  over  the  whole  ground 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  comments  on  the  New  Testament 
also.  The  second  of  these  comprehensive  works  is  more  modem, 
the  Scholia  of  Bosenmiiller.  The  chief  deficiency  in  this  work  is, 
its  want  of  spirit  in  its  treatment  of  the  inspired  authors.  Neither 
their  thoughts  nor  their  language  are  examined  by  Rosenmiiller 
in  a  very  penetrating  manner,  and  there  is  but  very  Uttle  life  or 
animation  in  his  whole  work.  It  is  praiseworthy,  however,  for 
the  industry  which  it  exhibits  in  its  author,  for  the  simphcity  and 
natiualness  of  its  expositions.  Bosenmiiller  was  in  a  great  de- 
gree dependent  on  other  philologists,  especially  on  Clericus  (Le 
Clerc),  and  Heinr.  Joh.  MichaeUs.  In  many  places  he  has 
barely  transcribed  the  words  of  these  commentators. 

The  greatest  desideratum  of  the  Old  Testament  Literature  for 
our  times  is,  that  of  a  Theologia  Prophetica;  by  which  is  meant 
a  treatise  on  the  distinctive  marks  of  a  prophet's  ofiice,  or  the  na- 
ture of  the  prophetic  gifl,  and  on  the  predictions  themselves.  We 
possess  three  works  of  this  character.  The  first  is  Hengsten- 
berg's  Christology.i  This  contains  an  explanation  of  those  pas- 
sages in  the  Old  Testament  which  refer  to  Christ,  and  also  an  in- 
troductory explanation  of  the  author's  theory  of  prophecy.  This 
discussion  on  the  distinctive  character  of  the  prophetical  gift  is, 
however,  pecuharly  deficient  and  imperfect  True,  the  writer  uni- 
formly exhibits  acuteness  in  his  reasonings,  but  is  mechanical  in 
his  style  of  thought,  and  oflen  constrained,  forced.  The  last  part 
of  his  Christology  is  written  in  a  freer  spirit  than  the  first  The 
second  work  in  reference  to  this  subject  is,  Knobel  on  the  Pro- 
phetical character  (iiber  den  Prophetismus),  in  two  parts,  1837. 
This  book  is  composed  on  the  principles  of  nationalism,  and  is 
useful  as  a  collection  of  theories,  but  is  deficient  in  spirit  and  ori- 
ginahty.  The  third  work  in  this  department  is,  ^e  Prophetic 
Character  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (der  Prophetismus 
des  A.  und  V.  T.),  by  Koster,  published  in  1838.  This  treatise 
is  written  in  the  spirit  of  accommodation  between  the  opposing 

>  Translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Reuel  Keith  of  Alexandria,  D.  C.  Prof. 
Hengstenberg  intends  to  make  a  thorough  revision  of  this  work,  and  issue  an 
improved  edition  of  it.— Tn. 
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theories.  It  is  in  great  measure  destitute  of  severe  discrimination, 
and  of  lucid  proof,  but  contains  much  excellent  matter  in  refer- 
ence to  some  relations  of  the  subject,  and  may  be  especiaUy  re- 
commended to  students. — Compare  also  Tholuck's  Treatise  previ- 
ously referred  to,  entitled,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  New. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  demanded  of  the  prophetical  theology, 
that  it  be  able,  altogether  independently  of  the  Messianic  predic- 
tions, to  show  the  absolute  impossibihty  of  denying  a  supernatu- 
ral influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  prophet  Such  unques- 
tionable proof  must  be  deduced  front  that  prophetical  writer,  the 
authenticity  of  whose  book  is  entirely  undisputed,  and  who  even 
himself  asserts  that  he  wrote  down  the  predictions  with  his  own 
hand,  or  caused  them  to  be  written  according  to  his  dictation. 
That  prophet  is  Jeremiah,  see  30 :  1,  2.  36 :  4.  51 :  60.  We  may 
derive  from  Jeremiah  an  admirable  picture  of  the  self-denial,  the 
fear  of  God,  the  sufferings  for  the  cause  of  God  which  distinguish- 
ed the  old  prophets.  There  are,  moreover,  some  passages  of  his 
writing  which  must  be  recognized  without'  a  scruple  as  predic- 
tions; see  ch.  25:  12,  ch.  xxviii,  ch.  31:  16,  et  seq.,  ch.  50:  41, 
etc.  Before  all  others,  then,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  claims  to  be 
accurately  studied.  Next  to  him,  the  prophets  Rosea  and  Amos 
will  give  a  hvely  view  of  the  spirit  of  their  office,  and  the  reahty 
of  their  predictions. 

After  we  have  proved,  beyond  all  rational  doubt,  that  the  men 
who  are  called  prophets  did  actually  possess  the  power  of  foretell- 
ing future  events,  then  we  may  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Messianic  Psalms.  When  we  examine  these  Psalms,  we  must 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  a  remark,  which  Peter  makes  concerning 
the  state  of  the  ancient  seers  in  uttering  their  predictions ;  see  1 
Peter  1 :  11,  12.  From  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that  the  same 
spirit  which  was  in  Christ,  was  also  manifested  in  those  prophets, 
and  that  by  means  of  tliis  identity  of  spirit  they  obtained  presen- 
timents of  the  future  christian  scheme,  that  they  had  no  clear  in- 
sight into  the  scheme,  and  especially  that  they  were  ignorant  of 
tha  time  when  it  should  be  introduced.  The  remark,  that  the 
spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  the  prophets  waked  up  within  them 
a  power  to  foretell  future  events,  gives  us  a  clearer  idea  than  we 
should  otherwise  have  of  the  prophetic  gift  The  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity had  already  begun  to  reign,  in  its  first  principles,  among 
the  better  portion  of  Uie  Jewish  people.  This  spirit  raised  them 
in  certain  important  particulars,  far  above  the  rehgious  standard  of 
their  countrymen  and  of  their  age.    Thus  we  find  in  the  Old  Tes- 
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tament  siich  ideas  and  expressions,  as  are  not  at  all  homogeneous 
with  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  It  is  said 
of  Abraham,  that  nothing  but  his  faith  commended  him  to  the  fa- 
vor of  God,  and  that  his  faith  was  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness, see  Gen.  15:6.  In  like  manner  also,  David  expresses  the 
idea  of  free  grace  and  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  procured  without 
a  ceremonial  offering.  He  says,  that  the  worshipper  should  sac- 
rifice his  own  will  rather  than  a  dumb  animal  to  God,  see  Psalms 
61 :  16,  17.  40 :  6,  7,  8.  comp.  Heb.  10 :  8,  9.  But  especially  de- 
serving of  notice,  yea  more  remarkable  than  any  other  production 
in  the  Old  Testament,  is  Jeremiah  31 :  31 — 34.  In  tliis  passage, 
a  prophet  of  the  ancient  dispensation  himself  predicts,  that  the 
first  covenant  will  ultimately  be  dissolved,  and  that  the  new  cove- 
nant wiU  be  distinct  from  the  old  in  several  important  particulars. 
One  particular  is,  that  the  law  shall  be  applied,  imder  the  new 
dispensation,  not  to  outward  works  but  to  the  exercises  of  the -will, 
to  the  inward  motives.  Another  particular  is,  that  the  prophet's 
office  and  the  priest's  office  shall  be  .discontinued,  and  that  all 
men  shall  possess  a  like  amount  of  religious  knowledge ;  comp. 
Heb.  8 :  8 — 13.  In  the  same  spirit  also  Isaiah  recognizes  the 
toth,  that  the  servant  of  God  must  be  brought  into  a  state  of  hu- 
miliation in  order  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  that  he 
will  be  exalted  ai\er  he  has  been  thus  humbled,  see  Is.  ch.  Hi. 

The  idea  of  the  scenes  that  were  to  occiu:  in  futurity,  was  some- 
times clearly  unfolded  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  at  other  times 
was  so  darkly  shadowed  forth,  in  the  pecuhar  style  of  that  book, 
as  to  compel  us  to  separate  the  idea  from  the  form,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  precise  scope  of  the  Revelation.  Thus  the  Messiah  is 
represented,  in  some  passages,  as  king  and  priest ;  Jerusalem,  as 
the  central  point  in  the  new  kingdom  of  God ;  the  conversion  of 
the  Heathen,  simply  as  a  conversion  to  pure  Judaism.  See  the 
second  and  eleventh  chapters  of  Isaiah,  tlie  fomlh  of  Micah,  etc. 
In  other  passages,  the  distinguishing  idea  of  the  New  Covenant 
is  brought  forward  with  such  clearness,  that  the  institutions  of  the 
Old  Covenant  seem  to  be  entirely  abohshed  by  means  of  the  Hew. 
Thus  Isaiah  66:  21  teaches,  that  priests  will  be  chosen  from  the 
Gentiles  even,  and  this  is  a  thought  which  opposes  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  When  Peter  says,  that  the  pro- 
phets have  ministered  to  us  more  than  to  themselves  by  their  pre- 
dictions, he  means  that  they  had  certain  presentiments  concerning 
the  future  scheme  of  Christianity,  but  that  they  could  not  compre- 
hend the  mode  in  which  their  predictions  would  be  fulfilled,  and 
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that  we,  having  actually  witnessed  the  fulfilment  of  these  pro* 
phecies,  are  the  first  who  can  reap  the  full  benefit  of  them. 

The  orthodoxy  of  former  days  has  failed  in  its  explication  of 
prophecy.  It  has  aimed  to  prove,  that  even  the  minutest  parti- 
culars of  the  christian  scheme  are  accmately  foretold  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings.  Umbreit  has  published  several  treatises,  which 
serve  to  harmonize  the  older  with  the  newer  orthodoxy  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  His  essay  on  the  "  Servant  of  God,"  in  the 
Studien  und  Kritiken,  4th  No.  1836,  is  a  valuable  contribution  of 
this  kind.  Compare  Tholuck  on  Isaiah  hi,  in  the  second  supple- 
ment to  the  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews.  See  also  Umbreit  on 
the  Prophets  as  popular  orators,  in  the  fourth  No.  of  the  Stud,  und 
Krit  1833. 

There  is  scarcely  a  commentator,  from  whom  so  much  may  be 
learned  in  regard  to  the  rehgious  import  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  Calvin.  His  commentary  on  the  Psalms  is  especially  service- 
able for  this  end.  A  new  edition  of  it  was  published,  in  two  vol- 
umes, in  1836.  In  more  recent  times  the  religious  character  of 
the  Psalms  has  been  developed  by  Umbreit  in  his  work  entitled, 
Erbauung  aus  dem  Psalter,  in  which  he  has  given  an  exposition 
of  a  small  number  of  the  Psalms.  £wald*s  Conunentary  on  this 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  has  the  merit  of  presenting  the  poeti- 
cal chamcter  of  the  Psalms  in  a  clear  and  proper  hght  De 
Wette's  Commentary  exhibits  much  prejudice  in  regard  to  the 
critical  and  dogmatical  questions  which  he  discusses.  The  com- 
mentary of  Maurer  meets  the  wants  of  the  student,  who  is  search- 
ing particularly  for  philological  information.  ^ 

It  is  not  right  to  regard  the  interpretation  of  the  Messianic 
Psalms  (so  called),  as  the  principal  object  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  study  of  the  Psalter.  The  student  should  mther  devote  his 
chief  attention  to  tlie  unfolding  of  the  elements  of  the  christian 
religion,  which  are  suggested  in  those  sacred  lyrics.  We  are  to 
give  especial'heed  to  such  remarkable  disclosures  of  our  need  of 
redemption,  and  of  the  pious  man's  consciousness  of  peace  with 
God,  as  are  made  in  Psalms  xxiii,  and  ciii,  and  73 :  25.  Passages 
of  this  character  may  in  fact  be  termed  prophetic ;  for  they  con- 
tain other  principles  than  those  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  and  they 
cannot  be  fully  understood  if  we  examine  them  in  the  light  of 

*  When  these  lectures  on  Encyclopaedia  were  last  delivered,  the  author's 
own  commentary  on  tlie  Psalms  had  not  appeared ;  and  only  the  first  volume 
of  Hengstenberg's.  Hengstenberg^s  commentary  is  now  in  process  of  transla- 
iion  into  English.— Tr. 
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mere  Judaism.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  many  Psalms 
are  called  Messianic,  which  are  not  so  in  reahty.  There  are 
some,  for  example,  in  which  the  Messiah  has  been  supposed  to 
speak  directly,  and  in  the  first  pei-son.  But  we  are  not  authori- 
zed to  consider  any  Psalms  as  strictly  Messianic,  except  the  se- 
cond, and  the  hundred  and  tenth,  and  in  these  the  Messiah  does 
not  himself  speak,  but  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person.  Those 
Psalms,  in  which  the  poet  introduces  himself  in  the  tirst  person, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  songs  of  David,  or  of  some  other  com- 
posuist  Still,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  in  these  songs  we  find 
certain  elements,  which  we  may  denominate  Messianic ;  for  the 
authors  of  them  express  such  hopes  as  rise  above  the  standard  of 
their  times  and  of  their  people.  How,  for  example,  was  it  possi- 
ble that  David,  under  the  influence  of  no  extraordinary  illumina- 
tion, coidd  regard  his  own  deliverance  from  suffering,  as  a  prelude 
to  the  conversion  of  the  whole  heathen  world ;  see  Psalm  22:  28. 
The  last  song  of  David,  as  it  is  authentically  preserved  to  us  in 
the  23d  chapter  of  2  Samuel,  authorizes  us  to  look  for  some  refe- 
rences to  the  Messiah  in  this  collection  of  sacred  songs. 

The  best  of  the  older  commentaries  on  the  minor  prophets.  Ro- 
sea, Joel,  Micah,  Malachi,  is  that  by  Pococke,  published  in  1625. 
In  its  theological  as  also  in  its  philological  character,  this  exposi- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  profound.  The  modem  com- 
mentaries, which  are  most  worthy  of  notice,  on  this  part  of  the 
Bible,  are  Gesenius,  Hitzig^  and  Umbreit  on  Isaiah,  Umbreit  on 
Jeremiah,  Havemick  on  Daniel,  Ewald  on  all  the  Prophets. 

Since  the  end  of  the  preceding  century,  the  falsely-slj^led  his- 
torical interpretation  has  prevailed  in  the  exegesis  of  the  New 
Testament  The  commentators  of  the  age  now  passing  away, 
have  treated  this  book  as  an  ancient  depository  of  the  old  Jewish 
opinions,  such  opinions  as  can  be  of  but  Kttle  service  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  is  on  this  account  that  Hegel^  said  of  these  inter- 
preters, "  they  treat  the  New  Testament,  (as  if  they  had  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  it,)  as  if  they  were  writing-clerks,  taking  an  in- 
ventory of  goods  for  a  merchant  who  has  hired  them."  But  the 
new  interest  in  practical  religion,  which  has  been  awakened  since 
the  year  1817,  has  imparted  life  to  the  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament  It  was  this  experimental  religion,  that  first  gave  the 
impulse  to  exegesis.    Men  came  back  to  the  New  Testament  as 

^  The  influence  of  Hegel  was  adycrae  to  the  spirit  and  the  form  of  Rational- 
isin  in  Germany.  He  often  spoke  of  the  Rationalistic  system  as  ^*  superficial," 
"shallow,"  «« hollow,"  "low,"  "flat."— Tr. 
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the  basis  of  theology,  and  strove,  chiefly  by  means  of  exegesis,  to 
give  a  luminous  view  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles.  The  commentaries  which  were  first  published  with  this 
intent,  are,  Liicke  on  John,  and  Tholuck  on  the  Romans.  The 
same  exposition  was  afterwards  adopted  by  others,  among  whom 
the  most  prominent  is  Olshausen.  His  commentaries  have  some 
pecuhar  merits.  First,  he  treats  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole, 
and  therefore  always  explains  insulated  passages  with  reference 
to  the  entire  doctrinal  system  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles. 
Secondly,  he  makes  it  an  especial  object,  to  give  a  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  par- 
ticularly of  those  ideas  which  are  expressed  in  the  manner  most 
liable  to  elicit  complaint  or  objection.  Thirdly,  he  endeavors  to 
show  the  harmony  between  the  contents  of  Scripture  and  the 
demands  of  human  reason.  The  same  tendency  is  obvious  in  the 
commentaries  of  Harless  on  Ephesians,  Steiger  on  the  first  Epis- 
tle of  Peter,  Pelt  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Matthies 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Galadans,  Ephesians  and  PhiUppians. 
The  commentaries  of  Riickert,  also,  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Ro- 
mans, Ephesians,  GaJatians,  and  Corinthians,  are  composed  with 
this  design,  to  develop  the  ideas,  to  unfold  the  spirit,  of  the  apos- 
tle. He  very  frequently,  however,  passes  a  hasty  and  rash  criti- 
cism upon  his  author,  and  rejects  the  assertions  of  the  inspired 
penmen,  before  he  has  penetrated  into  their  real  meaning. 

In  connection  with  the  above  named  commentators,  Fritzsche 
is  deserving  of  honorable  mention,  as  one  who  has  advanced  the 
philology  and  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  writings.  He  has  per- 
formed many  valuable  services  to  the  critical  as  well  as  to  the 
distinctively  exegetical  department  of  the  New  Testament  litera- 
tiure.  He  has  frequently,  however,  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  text,  and  given  insipid  and  trivial  expositions  of  it.  His 
errors  have  been  occasioned,  sometimes,  by  his  want  of  theolog- 
ical knowledge,  and  often  by  his  excessive  philological  nicety. 
He  has  pubhshed  commentaries  on  Matthew,  Mark,  and  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans.^ 

We  will  now  give  a  few  hints  in  reference  to  the  method  of 
studying  the  New  Testament  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary, 
for  the  understanding  of  any  work,  to  take  a  preliminary  survey 
of  the  whole ;  and  accordingly,  when  we  wish  to  study  a  particu- 

»  This  author,  Ch.  Fred.  Augualus  Fritzsche,  Prof,  of  Theol.  at  Rostock,  is 
the  same  who  made  the  celebrated  (notorious)  attacks  upon  Prof.  Tholuck  ia 
1831  and  ie32.~TB. 
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lar  book  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  desirable  that  we  first  read 
the  entire  book  in  a  cursory  manner.  During  this  preparatory  pe- 
rusal, we  should  not  delay  very  long  on  any  single  passage.  Still, 
as  some  expressions  may  be  so  difficult  of  comprehension,  as  to 
suggest  no  distinct  idea  when  they  are  examined  for  the  first 
time,  we  may  profitably  read  a  short  Commentary  in  connection 
with  them.  Otto  von  Gerlach's  (popular)  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament,  in  three  parts,  is  appropriate  to  this  end.  After 
this  cursory  perusal,  we  should  commence  the  close  and  ftinda- 
mental  study  of  the  book,  and  should  make  use  of  such  a  philo- 
logical treatise  upon  it,  as  will  explain  not  only  the  language  and 
the  historical  references  of  the  text,  but  also  its  ideas  and  its 
spirit  When  the  student  has  thus  examined  an  entire  chapter, 
let  him  embrace  the  results  of  his  study  in  a  paraphrase  of  that 
chapter.  In  this  paraphrase,  he  should  have  especial  regard  to 
the  transitions  from  one  verse  to  another,  and  should  designate 
the  force  of  the  particles  by  which  those  transitions  are  indicated. 
Secondly,  as  every  organized  whole  is  the  more  thoroughly  under- 
stood, by  means  of  an  insight  into  the  single  individual  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed,  so  it  is  desirable  that  some  one  prominent 
book  of  the  New  Testament  be  made  the  especial  object  of  the 
student's  investigations ;  that  it  be  studied  slowly  and  thoroughly, 
and  that  all  the  most  distinguished  commentators  upon  it  be  also 
examined.  Thirdly,  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  must  be  pro- 
secuted from  first  to  last  with  an  unremitted  reference  to  the 
especial  duties  of  the  pastoral  office.  These  duties  constitute  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  ordinary  theologian  in  his  biblical  investi- 
gations. It  is  therefore  highly  conducive  to  the  end  for  which  he 
studies,  that  he  have  an  interleaved  Bible,  in  which  he  may  write 
everything  which  serves  in  any  manner  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
sacred  text  This  copy  of  the  Scriptiures  should  be  his  Reperto- 
rium  for  sentences,  thoughts,  illustrations,  which  may  reflect  any 
light  upon  scriptural  passages.  It  is  especially  important,  that  the 
theologian  be  mindful  of  the  great  advantages  which  result  from 
a  collection  of  parallel  texts  from  the  Bible.  Such  a  collection  is 
useful  both  to  the  learned  commentator,  and  also  to  the  ordinary 
reader  of  the  Scriptures. 

[To  be  concluded.] 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  EXPIATORY  SACRIFICES   OP  THE    GREEKS  AND  ROMANS,   AND 
THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE  ONE   SACRIFICE  UPON    GOLGOTHA. 

By  Ernst  von  Lasaulx,  Profossor  of  Cla<$sical  Litrmture  in  tba  Julius-MazimUian  Univerai^, 
Wuerzburg,  Bavaria.    Translated  by  Rev.  Henry  B.  Smith,  West  Araeabury,  Maaa. 

Introductory  Note  by  the  Translator. 

[The  following  dissertation  is  called  by  its  author  a  Contribn* 
tion  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  It  is  thought,  that  it  presents 
the  subject  of  heathen  sacrifices,  and  of  their  connection  with  the 
one  offering  of  Christ,  in  some  points  of  view  deserving  our  con- 
sideration. 

That  there  is  a  connection,  and  a  close  connection,  between  the 
heathen  sacrifices  and  the  sacrifice  of  our  blessed  Lord,  can  hard* 
ly  be  contested.  That  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  one  must  be 
found  in  the  other,  is  only  a  plain  inference  from  language  and 
from  history.  The  early  Christians  could  say :  "  De  vestfis  fid- 
mus  ;Jiunt,  rum  nasaoUur  Christiani"  Even  Tertullian  calls  Christ 
"the  true  Prometheus."  The  Jewish  sacrifices  were  consum- 
mated in  Christ's  oblation ;  were  not  the  heathen  sacrifices  also  ? 
Did  not  heathenism,  as  well  as  Judaism,  pass  over  into  Chris- 
tianity ?  If  the  grace  of  God  led  on  the  Hebrews,  did  not  the 
providence  of  God  lead  on  the  heathen  ?  With  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  phrase,  heathenism  as  well  as  Judaism  may  be 
said  to  have  a  prophetic  character  in  relation  to  Christianity. 
There  are  two  books,  by  German  authors,  upon  the  Christian  Ele- 
ments in  Plato's  Philosophy ;  and  one,  upon  the  Christian  Ele- 
ments in  the  works  of  Tacitus.  And  though  the  titles  may  sound 
paradoxical,  and  be  open  to  the  charge  of  anachronism,  yet  is 
there  not  a  profound  triitli  involved  in  them  ?  Does  not  the  provi- 
dential theory  of  history  force  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  hea- 
thenism there  was  a  preparation  for  Christianity  ?  Was  not  the 
God  of  the  Jews,  also  the  God  of  the  gods  of  paganism  ?  And 
the  sacrifices  offered  to  them— did  they  not,  as  well  as  the  Jewish, 
(to  use  the  words  of  archbishop  Magee,)  "  terminate  in  that  one 
grand  and  comprehensive  offering,  which  was  the  primary  object 
and  the  final  consummation  of  the  sacrificial  institution  ?"    And  if 
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we  were  required  to  seek  that  conservative  element  in  the  hea- 
then superstitions,  which  kept  them  so  long  in  being,— that  arti- 
cle of  faith  which  constituted  the  link  between  them  and  Chris- 
tianity, where  can  we  find  it  so  clearly  as  in  their  views  of  the 
nature  and  necessity  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  ? 

The  sacrifices  of  the  Jews,  the  sacrifices  of  the  heathen,  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ — there  is  a  connection  between  theni  all.  The 
sacrifices  of  the  Jews  were  divinely  instituted ;  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  was  divinely  appointed ;  have  the  heathen  sacrifices,  also, 
in  any  sense,  an  origination  from  God  ?  The  current  orthodox 
theory  refers  all  sacrifice  to  divine  appointment,  as  the  only  mode 
of  explaining  what  otherwise  would  seem  so  unnatural ;  and  thus, 
by  implication,  would  make  the  heathen  sacrifices,  to  spme  ex- 
tent, prefigure  and  foreshadow,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Warburton,  be 
a  "  scenic  representation  "  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  And  this 
view  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  one  mainly  advocated  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  For  though  the  author  seeks  a  basis  in  man's 
soul  for  this  universal  system  of  sacrifices ;  though  he  would  rep- 
resent them  as  the  fitting  expression  of  the  consciousness  of  guilt, 
and  of  the  conviction  that  an  expiatory  substitution  was  needed ; 
yet  they  may  still,  by  a  primitive  appointment,  have  been  the  or- 
dained means  of  meeting  this  feeling  of  guilt,  and  of  momentarily 
appeasing,  as  well  as  of  keeping  alive,  this  longing  for  expiatioa 
and  atonement  And  the  very  highest  view  of  a  divine  appoini- 
ment  is  surely  not  inconsistent,  but  rather  best  consists  with  the 
supposition  that  such  an  appointment  is  fitted  for  man's  wants 
and  needs. 

Though  the  origin  of  heathen  sacrifices  be  traced  to  God,  yet 
the  question  would  still  remain,  whether  they  retain  any  traces  of 
their  divine  original  ?  Let  the  answer  be  made  in  the  words  of 
De  Maistre,  in  a  treatise  upon  sacrifices,  appended  to  his  Soirees 
de  Saint  Petersbourg.  "  Paganism  sparkles  with  truths,  but  so 
changed  and  displaced,  that  I  entirely  agree  with  the  theosophist 
of  our  own  times,  who  says,  that  idolatry  is  a  putrefaction.  But 
when  it  is  more  closely  considered,  it  will  be  seen,  that  among  all 
its  absurd,  indecent  and  most  atrocious  opinions,  and  among  its 
monstrous  practices,  so  dishonorable  to  the  human  race,  there  is 
not  one,  from  which  we  may  not  be  able  (through  grace  and  wis- 
dom given  us)  to  remove  the  admixture  of  evil,  so  that  the  re- 
siduum of  divine  tmth  may  be  seen."  With  suitable  limitations, 
this  position  may  be  found  correct  If  idolatry  be  a  putrefax^tion — 
what  is  it  that  is  putrefied  ?     Or,  if  some  heathen  observances  be 

Vol.  L  No.  2.  32 
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caricatures,  (as  v.  Lasaulx  maintains,)  of  what  are  they  the  cari- 
catures? What  is  there  underneath  the  putrefaction  and  under- 
neath the  caricature  ?  And  in  appUcation  to  our  present  subject, 
what  is  there  that  is  true,  in  the  unnatural,  monstrous  system  of 
sacriiices  the  world  over  ?  The  following  essay  may  assist  us  in 
answering  these  questions ;  and,  perhaps  its  most  valuable  part, 
is  the  elimination  of  the  leading  ideas  involved  in  heathen  sacri- 
fices, and,  inferentially,  in  all  proper  sacrifice. 

Of  Ernst  von  Lasaulx,  we  are  not  able  to  give  much  more  in- 
formation than  is  found  in  the  title  to  this  article.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  two  other  pamphlets,  written  much  in  the  same  spirit,  the 
"  Pelasgic  Oracle  of  Zeus  at  Dodona,"  and  the  "  Mythus  of  CEdi- 
pus." 

May  the  translator  offer  a  criticism  upon  this  production? 
The  chief  difficulty  he  feels  in  relation  to  it  is,  that  the  apphcation 
of  the  heathen  sacrifices  to  the  oblation  of  Christ  is  kept  too  much 
within  the  region  of  flesh  and  blood ;  that  the  material,  visible  por- 
tion of  the  sacrifice  is  made  too  prominent  In  tliis  respect  our 
author  resembles  De  Maistre  in  the  Essay  already  oited.  In  this 
respect,  perhaps,  he  is  faithful  to  his  Koman  CathoHc  sympathies, 
which  in  one  or  two  passages  are  not  to  be  mistaken.  That  por- 
tion of  the  dissertation  which  relates  to  the  connection  between 
the  heathen  offerings  and  the  sacrifice  upon  Golgotha,  is  the  least 
satisfactory,  and  is  most  open  to  the  charge  of  obscurity.  Nor 
do  we  find  any  clear  statement  of  the  mode  by  which  the  fife  of 
Christ  is  communicated  to  a  fallen  mce.  The  introductory  page 
may  also  seem  liable  to  the  same  accusation  of  the  want  of  clear- 
ness. And  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  many  things  which  look 
clear  in  German,  sound  strangely  in  English ;  that  what  in  Ger- 
man is  announced  as  a  principle,  in  English  would  scarcely  pass 
current  as  a  figure  of  speech ;  and  that  what  really,  in  the  midst 
of  German  speculation,  has  a  substantive  value,  to  the  English 
mind  possesses  hardly  an  adjective  importance.  In  reference  to 
such  passages  and  phrases,  the  translator  beUeves  that  he  has 
done  his  duty,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  even  the  semblance 
of  a  translation ;  unless  it  should  be  pronounced  his  duty,  to  have 
omitted  them  altogether. 

An  eminent  reviewer  of  this  essay,  Goschel,  in  the  "  Berlin  An- 
nals of  Science,"  suggested,  that  the  transition  from  heathenism  to 
Golgotha  should  have  been  made  through  the  Hebrew  rites  and 
sacrificial  system.  The  work  of  Bahr,  cited  in  the  second  note, 
contains  a  most  masterly  development  of  the  whole  Jewish  sacri- 
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fices ;  and,  in  a  land  of  critics  and  theologians,  has  contrihuted  to 
a  much  higher  estimate  of  the  Old  Testament  economy. 

We  will  venture  to  interpose  only  one  more  criticism  between 
the  reader  and  the  article.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  author 
supposed  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  the  victims,  to  be  the  culmina- 
tion-point of  all  heathen  sacrifices,  in  order  to  make  out  a  paral- 
lehsm  with  the  Roman  CathoUc  views  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  An  emphasis,  not  warranted  by  facts,  is  laid  up- 
on this  point  Whatever  tnith  there  may  be  in  the  conception,  is 
unquestionably  presented,  in  better  accordance  with  the  data,  by 
Cudworth,  in  his  well-known  tract  upon  the  "  True  Notion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,"  (Vol.  XL  p.  500 — 542,  Andover  edition) ;  where 
the  analogy  is  confined  to  the  point  that  both  the  heathen  and  the 
Christian  observances  are  to  be  considered  as  an  "  epulum  sacrifi- 
ciale,"  a  sacrificial  feast — I  mean  a  feast  upon  sacrifice ;  or, "  Ep- 
ulum ex  oblatis,"  a  feast  upon  things  ofiered  up  to  God.  (p.  508, 
oomp.  540. )  Only  the  most  material  view  of  this  sacrament  would 
admit  of  comparing  the  eating  the  fiesh  of  human  victims  in  hor-> 
rible  heathen  rites,  with  the  reception,  in  the  Christian  symbols, 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 

Throughout  the  translation,  the  Greek  names  of  Grecian  deities 
have  been  retained,  in  preference  to  the  ctirrent  Latin  forms.  A 
more  thorough  study  of  the  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Mythologies,  would  make  such  a  distinction  essential  to  in- 
telligibility. Zeus  is  not  Jupiter,  nor  is  Artemis  Diana,  nor  Dio- 
nysus Bacchus.  Zeus  is  not  so  much  the  Greek  Jupiter,  as  is 
Jupiter  the  Roman  Zeus. — Ta.] 


If  the  history  of  the  world  is  not  the  work  of  man,  but  of  God 
by  means  of  man,  and  one  almighty  will  rules  the  whole  ;  if,  as 
Aristotle  teaches,!  that  which  is  in  its  birth  the  later  is  in  its  idea 
and  substance  the  earlier,  and  the  whole  process  of  things  be  only 
for  the  sake  of  some  predetermined  end,  so  tliat  the  purpose  re- 
vealed at  the  end,  has  from  the  beginning  been  the  moving  cause 
of  all  things ;  then  wc  might  expect  that  all  past  history,  in  its  in- 
most principles  and  laws,  would  only  be  as  it  were  a  prefigumtion 
of  what  is  to  come,  a  type  of  what  is  to  be  fulfilled.  Each  past 
era,  containing  in  itself  the  germs  of  the  subsequent  historical  de- 
velopment, will  be  a  kind  of  prophetic  annunciation  of  what  is  to 
follow.   Hence,  in  ancient  history,  we  may  be  able  to  discern  some 

.  »  Aristotcles  de  Anima,  II.  3.  p.  414  col.  b,  29.  Metaph.  Vlll.  8.  p.  1050  col. 
a.  4  seq.  Bekker. 
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intimation  and  foreshadowing  of  truths  that  were  afterwards  fully 
revealed.  And,  if  one  omnipotent  will  preside  over  the  course  of 
history,  then  the  history  of  all  people  will  be  essentially  but  one 
history,  will  form,  as  it  were,  one  life.  The  histories  of  particular 
nations  will  be  parts  or  members  of  one  organized  whole.  And 
tlie  history  of  all  nations  will  form  one  continuous  series,  in  which 
the  member,  relatively  the  last,  will  ever  comprise  in  itself  the 
substance  of  all  that  has  gone  before.  Since,  however,  all  history, 
in  its  last  analysis,  is  the  history  of  rehgion,  Christianity,  being  a 
universal  rehgion,  intended  for  the  whole  world,  must  from  its 
very  nature  have  adopted,  and  must  contain,  all  that  is  true  in  all 
the  antecedent  religions  of  the  different  nations.  And  there  is 
scarcely  a  truth  enunciated  in  Christianity,  of  which  we  may  not 
find  the  germ  or  substance  in  the  systems  that  previously  pre- 
vailed. In  the  following  pages  we  intend  to  illustrate  this  posi- 
tion in  respect  to  the  idea  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  the  centre  of  all  the  forms  of  religious  faith,  that  have 
had  a  positive  character  or  an  historical  infiuence.^ 

Prayer  and  sacrifice  are  the  most  ancient  and  universal  mode 
of  the  worship  of  God.  Both  are  found,  wherever  there  is  a  defi- 
nite consciousness  of  religious  truth.  We  may  perhaps  say,  that 
the  first  word  of  primitive  man  was  a  prayer,  and  the  first  act  of 
fallen  man  a  sacrifice.  The  Mosaic  Genesis  carries  the  origin  of 
sacrifices  back  to  the  earliest  history  of  the  race,  to  Cain  and 
Abel.  Grecian  story  refers  them  to  Prometheus,^  and  Chiron  the 
Centaur,3  or  to  the  most  ancient  kings,  MeUsseus,^  Phoroneus 
and  Cecrops.* 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
is  tlie  determination  of  the  meaning  and  original  signification  of 
sacrifice.  History  gives  us  no  tradition  respecting  it ;  and  lan- 
guage, from  which  in  many  cases  the  original  idea  may  be  de- 
duced, oflTers  no  solution  of  the  problem.     The  Greek  word,  ^fcT«» 

*  Among  the  laU»r  works,  treating:  of  this  subject,  Franz  Baader's  Theoiie  der 
Opfer,  Mflnster,  183G,  is  the  most  original  and  suggestive  ;  but  its  results  can> 
not  be  maintained,  since  they  are  deduced  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
data.  The  Old  Testament  sacrifices  are  profoundly  discussed  by  Baehr,  in  his 
Symbolik,  des  Most.  Cultus  II.  189 — 453.  De  Maistre,  with  a  happy  instinct, 
has  felt  out  some  of  the  most  important  points,/m  his  Soir6e8  de  Saint  Pcters- 
bourg,  II.  21(5— yC4. 

«  Hesiodi  Th.  535  seq.  and  Aeach.  Prom.  4!)I  seq. 

*  The  author  of  the  cyclical  Titanomachy  in  Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  I.  15. 
p.  361.  Potter. 

*  Didymus  in  Lactantias,  1.  22.  p.  146.  Walch. 

^  Clemens  Alex.  Cohort,  p.  38,  27  seq. 
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in  the  Boeotian  dialect  Qsddm,^  by  transposition  and  change  of  d 
and  Cf  €Qdoaj  is  and  means  nothing  more  than  igym,^  work.  In  the 
same  way,  b^v?  as  well  as  the  Latin  terms  for  sacrifice,  facere^ 
and  operari,^  has  only  the  general  signification  of  act^  do ;  since 
sacrifice  was  especially  considered  as  an  efiective  act,  and  to  kill 
a  living  animal  was  looked  upon  as  an  important  deed.^  The  word 
c^oL^oiy  (jcpaYto,  is  connected  with  qtayo),  and  signifies  separate  into 
parts,  cleave,  slaug/UerJ  In  Homer,  tiie  word  ^co  is  still  only  used 
for  the  burning  of  vegetable  oblations  '^  it  is  the  same  word  with 
the  Latin^,  which  is  retained  in  sujfio,  and  means  kineUe^/umigate, 
The  words  anivdoa  and  lei^oa,  used  for  drink-ofierings,  etymologically 
signify,  as  does  Hbare,  nothing  more  than  pour  out,^  The  Ger- 
man word  opfern,  is  manifestly  formed  from  the  Latin  offer  re,  and 
designates  every  ofiering.^^^  But  all  these  conceptions  are  so  exter- 
nal and  material,  that  the  rehgious  and  fundamental  idea  of  sacri- 
fice can  hardly  be  recognized  in  them.  Since  language,  then, 
gives  us  no  solution  of  the  problem,  and  liistory  no  tradition,  we 
must  endeavor  to  find  some  basis  in  the  mind  of  man,  in  his  re- 
ligious sentiments,  for  the  origin  of  sacrifices,  and  thus  determine 
their  primitive  signification. 

The  ground  and  origin  of  sacrifices,  in  man's  soul,  seems  to  me 
to  be  as  follows.  The  whole  nature  and  consciousness  of  man, 
in  his  primitive  estate,  was  most  intimately  and  directly  connected 
with  God.  The  creature  was  as  essentially  aUied  to  the  Creator, 
in  the  whole  substance  of  his  being,  as  is  the  child  to  its  mother. 
And  as  a  created  being,  he  knew  it  to  be  his  duty  to  consecrate 
all  that  he  had  and  all  that  he  was,  to  the  service  of  his  Creator. 
To  the  will  of  God  he  owed  his  existence ;  he  felt  himself  every- 

1  Euitathius  to  II.  XIV.  261.  *  Eustathius  to  11.  II.  305,  and  IV.  29. 

'  Athenaeus  XIV.  79.  Eastathius  to  Od.  X.  349.  Hesychias  vv.  iffiv  and 
^(M){(r£ic  Tom.  1.  1030, 1031.    Alberti. 

4  Cato  de  re  rust.  134. 139.  porco  piacalo  facito.  Columella  II.  22.  4.  Catulo 
facere.  Virgil.  Eel.  111.  77.  facere  vitula  pro  frugibuB.  Tibul.  IV.  6,  14. 
ter  tibi  fit  libo,  ter,  dea  casta,  mero.  Cicero  pro  Mur.  41,  90.  Junoni  .  .  .  omnes 
consoles  facere  necesse  est. 

*  Operari,  the  same  as,  opcram  dare  rei  divinae,  Nonius  Marcellus  XII.  21. 
Vitg.  Ge.  1.  339.  Propertius  III.  29,  2.  Tac.  Ann.  II.  14.*—.  Operari aacrU^ 
Liv.  I.  31,  8.  0;»«rar*<i«>  Tibul.  II.  1,9.  5,95.  Optrari  Ubero  Patri  CMtixMA 
Vlil.  10, 17. 

•  &  Ti  fUya  S^iayrsg  rd  d'vsiv  ifAipv%ov  Plutarch.  Mor.  p.  729.   F.  Sjlb. 

7  Eastathius  to  II.  1. 459  and  to  Od.  XII.  385.  Comp.  Ammonias  de  Diff.  p.71. 
"  Athenaeus  XIV.  79.     Scholia  antiqua  ad  Od.  XIV.  446. 
>  Isidor.  Orig.  V.  19, 32.  >°  J.  Grimm's— DeuUche  Mythologie,  p.  22. 
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where  in  his  presence,  and  surrounded  by  his  works ;  his  own  will 
was  perfectly  consonant  with  the  will  of  his  Maker;  the  will 
of  God  was  predominant.  So  long  as  this  originally-established 
-union  of  the  subjective  will  of  man  with  the  objective  will  of  God 
subsisted,  there  would  be  no  conception  of  anything  like  a  sacri- 
fice. The  aifiUation  between  the  parties  was  too  intimate.  The 
lowest  view  of  any  kind  of  sacrificial  oblation  would  be  the  offer- 
ing up  to  God  of  a  part  of  what  man  might  possess ;  but  where 
total  union  of  will  exists,  where  all  that  belongs  to  man  belongs 
to  God,  there  were  no  need  of  the  special  consecration  of  any 
part  But  this  originally  constituted  union  of  the  human  with  the 
divine  will  did  not  have  a  long  duration.  A  breach  between  man 
and  God  occurred.  The  union  was  severed.  Man  was  originally 
endowed  with  freedom  of  will,  the  possibiUty  of  wilhng  otherwise. 
This  possibility  was  realized.  By  sin,  his  will  was  made  different 
from  the  will  of  God,  and  opposed  to  it.  But  though  he  had  revolted, 
man  could  not  set  aside  the  constant  feeUng,  that  he  ought  still  to  be 
united  with  God ;  nor  the  conviction  of  his  duty  to  consecrate  to 
him,  without  reserve,  all  his  powers  and  possessions.  But  he 
could  not  fulfil  these  duties,  he  could  not  bring  himself  back  to 
this  state  of  union  with  God,  nor  to  the  harmonious  and  united 
action  of  the  powers  of  his  soul,  now  that  he  was  dissevered  from 
his  source  of  Ufe,  now  that  his  mind  was  dissipated  among  many 
objects.  And  the  life,  which  by  sin  he  had  forfeited,  he  now 
sought  to  make  good,  to  make  an  expiation  for,  by  the  volun- 
tary giving  up  of  life,  in  some  form.  Hence  all  sacrifices,  being 
a  consequence  of  sin,  are  in  their  very  nature  expiatory.  The 
form  which  they  necessarily  assume  is  that  of  substitution — ^they 
are  vicarious;  since  by  the  offering  up  of  sometliing  that  belongs  to 
his  external  Ufe,  man  seeks  to  integrate  or  to  make  good  the  par- 
tial and  defective  consecration  of  his  inward  self  to  Giod.^     Now, 

^  Compare  Tholuck,  Commentary  to  Hebrews,  Supplement  11.  "  Sacrifice  is, 
originally,  a  gift  to  some  divine  being  ;  and,  more  specifically,  a  gift  by  means 
of  whic/i  man  strives  to  make  good  the  ever  imperfect  consecration  of  himself  to  . 
Gody  p.  60.  That  the  expiatory  sacrifice8  of  the  Old  Testament  were  in 
their  nature  vicarjous,  he  proves  from  the  following  positions,  established  by 
Scholl  in  the  "  Studien  der  WOrtemburg.  Geistl."  I.  B.  2  H.  IV.  B.  1.  H. 
V.  B.  I.  W.  (I)  ''  The  idea  of  the  substitution  of  a  sacrificed  animal  for  the 
guilty,  prevailed  in  all  ancient  nations.  (2)  It  is  conceded,  that  among  the 
Jews,  the  death  of  men  was  considered  vicarious  (2  Sam.  12: 15  seq.  24: 10.  Is. 
53:  4.  Especially  Dan.  11:  35)  ;  allied  to  this  is  a  substitution  by  means  of  ani- 
mals. (3)  The  ritual  favors  this  view ;  only  in  the  expiatory  sacrifices  is  the 
animal  unclean.  Ex.  29: 14.  Lev.  4:  11, 12,  21.  6:  27,  28.  16:  28.  The  remains 
of  it  were  burnt  outside  of  the  camp;  Lev.  16:  27.  Ex.  29: 14.  Lev.  4:  21  ;  and 
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among  all  the  people  of  antiquity,  the  blood  was  considered  as 
the  seat  and  source  of  life.  Blood  and  life  were  to  them  identical. 
"  The  life  [soul]  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,"  are  the  words  of  Je- 
hovah to  Moses,  "  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  [for]  the  aJtai 
to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls ;  for  the  bloocl  maketh  an 
atonement  for  [by  means  of]  the  soul."^  The  apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles repeats  the  same  position,  "  And  almost  all  things  are  by  the 
law  purged  with  blood ;  and  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  re- 
mission."'^ So  taught  the  Egyptians,^  and  Persians,^  the  old  Bo- 
man  pontifical  books,^  and  all  the  physiologists  of  ancient  times, 

aa  is  ejcpressly  said  in  Ex.  29: 14,  because  ^^  it  is  a  sin-offering."  And,  Lev.  16: 
2d,  ^*  he  that  burneth  them  shall  wash  his  clothes  and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water, 
and  aAerward  he  shall  come  into  the  camp.*'  (4)  Substitution  may  be  inferred 
from  Lev.  17:  11,  where  the  blood  is  called  an  atonement,  *^  because  the  life  is 
in  the  blood,"  (5)  The  same,  from  Deut.  21: 1 — 9 ;  the  guilt  is  chargeable  upon 
the  whole  people,  if  it  be  not  known  who  slew  the  man ;  and  by  the  washing 
of  the  hands,  the  guilt  is  transferred  to  the  sacrifice.  (6)  The  substantive  nc*a, 
ransom,  pretium  expiationis,  would  lead  us  to  the  inference  that  ^b  s  ,  expiate,  in- 
cludes the  idea  of  a  substitution.  (7)  The  solemn  rites  of  the  yearly  feast  of  the 
expiations,  with  the  scape-goat  (hircus  emissarius),  bring  us  to  the  same  result. 
The  goat  that  was  killed  was  the  sin-offering,  by  which  the  sin  was  expiated ;  the 
sin  was  laid  upon  the  one  that  was  sent  away  into  the  wilderness,  in  order  by 
this  most  weighty  act  of  expiation  to  make  a  more  visible  manifestation  of  the 
taking  away  of  the  guilt  by  means  of  the  expiation,  p.  78,  79.  Compore  with 
this,  Winer's  Biblisches  Realworterbuch,  under  the  word  Sahnopfer. — Tr. 

*  Lev.  17:  11  (comp.  Gen.  9:  4,  5.  Deut.  12:  16  seq.)  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  tf aehr.  Symbol,  d.  heb.  Cultus  II.  199. 206  seq.  [Baehr's  translation 
of  the  passage  where  it  deviates  from  the  English  version,  is  given  within  the 
brackets  of  the  text.  His  commentary  upon  this  passage,  which  he  looks  upon 
as  the  key  to  the  whole  theory  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  covers  some  fifteen 
pages  of  his  great  work.  The  chief  points  he  seeks  to  establish,  are  :  that  the 
central  point  of  the  sacrifice  is  not  the  killing  of  the  animal,  but  the  procedure 
with  the  blood ;  that  the  end  of  the  sacrifice  was  expiation  or  atonement ;  that 
it  is  Jehovah  from  whom  the  atonement  proceeds  ("  /  have  given  it"),  and 
that  the  atonement  is  for  man  (**  for  yovr  souls  ") ,  and  that  the  blood  makes 
an  atonement,  because  the  soul  is  in  the  blood,  the  atoning  power  does  not  re- 
side in  the  material  blood,  but  in  the  soul  that  is  in  the  blood— re b a ,  "  by  means 
of  the  Boul."  There  is  a  substitution  of  the  soul  of  the  animal  for  the  soul  of 
man  ;  yet  only  a  symbolical  substitution.  The  sacrifice  has  also  a  sacramental 
character,  so  far  as  the  blood  is  the  means,  ordained  by  God,  of  bringing  the 
soul  of  man  into  connection  with  himself.  Winer,  in  his  Real- W.  B.  II.  631, 
says,  that  "  the  parallelism  of  the  soul  of  the  animal  with  the  souls  of  the  per- 
sons who  offered  it,  is  assuredly  not  without  significancy." — Tr. 

*  Heb.  9 :  22.  KaX  axtSov  tv  cufiati  ndvra  xada^tXertu  xard  tiv  vofiov,  xctt 
^oi^if  aufiarsuxvaia/s  ov  yiv6Ta$  atpeais- 

»  Horapollo  1. 7. 

*  Strabo  XV.  p.  503,  504.    Casaub.  1587.  *  Servius  ad  JEn.  II.  118. 
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Pythagoras,^  Empedocles,^  Hippocrates,^  Critias,^  GaleiL^  But 
if  the  blood  is  in  the  Ufe,  then  it  is  not  the  shedding  of  the  blood 
which  efiects  the  atonement,  but  the  life  itself,  or  the  soul  which 
in  the  blood  is  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice.  And  this  is  precisely  what 
Philo  declares  when  he  speaks  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  blood  as 
a  libation  of  the  soul.^ 

If  these  positions  be  correct,  we  shall  be  able,  in  the  expiatory 
sacrifices  which  were  made  by  means  of  the  shedding  of  blood,  to 
distinguish  a  three-fold  succession  of  ideas  and  acts :  1.  the  sin- 

*  Pythag.  in  Diog.  L.  VIII.  30.  r(fi(peodtu  ri^V  ^vx^v  ant  rov  cujuaroc. 

*  Emped.  fr.  315.   Stun,  and  Cicero  Tusc.  I.  9. 

<  Hippocrates  de  Corde  T.  1.  490.  de  Flatibua  T.  I.  583.  de  Morbis  T.  II. 
209.  Kohn, 

*  Critiaa  in  Aristot.  de  Anima  I.  2.  p.  405.  b. 

»  Galen,  de  plac.  Hipp,  et  Plat.  II.  8.  T.  V.  283.  Kahn.  With  this  idea  of 
the  blood  is  also  connected  the  ancient  popular  superstition,  that  a  bath  or 
draught  of  fresh  human  blood  is  the  only  remedy  for  certain  otherwise  incura- 
ble diseases,  particularly  for  leprosy  and  epilepsy.  See  Aretaeus  de" curatione 
morborum  diuturnorum  I.  p.  312.  Kahn.  Celsus  III.  23.  Plin.  XXVI.  1. 
XXVllI.  1,  4.  Tertull.  Apol.  9.  Mmucius  Fel.  Octav.  30,  5.  The  Pseudo- 
Jonathan's  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Ex.  2:  23,  and  Midrasch  Rabbah  to  Ex.  2: 1. 
Paraschah  p.  119  col.  3.  And  it  is  still  a  popular  superstition,  that  the  drinking 
of  the  blood  of  condemned  criminals  is  a  cure  for  epilepsy.  Comp.  Feuerbach's 
Actenmassige  Darstellung  merkw.  Verbrechen  I.  271  seq. 

'  Philonis  Opera  T.  II.  242,  10.  Mangey :  fpvx^  yoifj  Kv^wt  ihrsiv,  iarl 
Qnov9fi  t6  otfAa,  The  belief  in  the  purifying  and  atoning  power  of  blood,  is 
most  conspicuously  seen  in  the  sacrifice  of  bulls  and  rams  (Taurobolium  and 
Criobolium)  in  the  worship  of  the  Phrygian  divinities.  The  person  who  was  to 
be  consecrated  was  put  into  a  pit;  over  him  was  laid  a  platform  perforated  like 
a  sieve,  and  upon  it  the  sacrificial  bull  or  ram  slaughtered.  Like  a  rain, 
through  the  thousand  pores,  dropped  down  the  blood  upon  the  forehead,  brow, 
cheeks,  eyes,  lips  and  tongue,  and  over  the  whole  body  of  the  penitent,  who 
believed  himself  to  be  perfectly  purified  and  regenerated  by  this  baptism  of 
blood.  See  Prudentii  Peristeph.  X.  1011  seq.  and  Orelli  Corpus  Inscript.  No. 
2352  :  taurobolio  criobolioque  in  aeternum  renatus.  Compare  van  Dale  de  orac- 
ulis  p.  159  seq.  [The  passage  from  Prudentius  is  quoted  in  De  Maistre,  Soirees 
de  St  P6ter8bourg,  II.  235,  as  follows : 

"  Tum  per  frequentes  mille  rimarum  vias 
Illapsus  imber  tabidum  rorem  pluit; 
Defossus  intus  quem  sacerdos  excipit, 
Guttas  ad  omnes  turpe  subjectum  caput 
£t  veste  et  omni  putrefactus  corpore, 
Quia  OS  supinat,  obvias  ofiert  genas ; 
Supponit  aures ;  labra,  nares  objicit, 
Oculos  et  ipsos  proluit  liquoribus  : 
Nee  jam  palato  parcit,  et  linguam  rigat 
Donee  cruorem  totus  atram  combibat.] 
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ner  voluntarily  offers  up  his  own  life  as  a  sacrifice ;  2.  instead  of 
the  guilty y  another,  an  innocent  person,  suffers  or  takes  upon  him- 
self the  sacrificial  death :  and,  finally,  instead  of  a  man,  an  animal 
is  substituted  and  sacrificed.  These  three  ^ints  we  ixtU  now  il- 
lustrate psychologically  and  historically. 

L  The  first  religious  idea  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  sacri- 
fices, is  the  following.  Since  life  is  a  gift  of  God  to  man,  on  the 
condition  that  man  fulfil  his  commands,  every  sinner  against  God 
has,  in  strict  justice,  forfeited  his  life.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  the 
sinner,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  is  a  murderer  of  the  divine  will. 
Death,  however,  can  only  be  expiated  by  the  death  of  the  guilty ; 
blood  shed  demands  blood  again.^  In  Plato,  an  aboriginal  saying 
of  the  priests  teaches,  *'  that  the  avenging  justice  (^ixtj)  never 
leaves  a  murder  committed  upon  a  blood-relation  unavenged,  but 
he  that  has  shed  such  blood  must,  without  fail,  give  for  it  his  own 
hlood ;  so  that,  he  who  has  killed  his  father  will  suffer  the  like 
violent  death  from  his  own  children ;  he  that  may  have  taken  the 
life  of  his  mother,  must  come  again  into  the  world  as  a  woman, 
and  one  of  his  own  children  will  then  take  from  him  this  second 
life  ;  since  there  is  no  other  purification  for  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  consanguinity,  than  that  the  soul  expiate  the  committed 
murder  by  the  suffering  of  a  like  murder."^  The  consciousness 
of  the  guilt  of  blood,  from  its  very  nature  creates  a  remorse,  which 
is  often  so  excessive  as  to  impose  the  moral  necessity  of  a  volun- 
tary self-sacrifice.  "  Mine  iniquity  is  greater  than  that  it  may  be 
forgiven,"  cried  Cain  when  he  had  slain  his  brother,  (Gen.  4:  13 ; 
marginal  reading  of  the  EngUsh  version) ;  and  that  other  Cain, 
Judas  Iscariot,  was  driven,  by  the  same  consciousness  of  guilt,  to 
hang  himself  Apd  even  now,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  in  criminal 
history,  that  great  transgressors  give  themselves  up  to  justice,  and 
ask  for  their  own  death,  which  they  consider  as  an  expiation  of 
the  crimes  they  have  conunitted.3  Similar  instances  are  found  in 
heathen  antiquity,  and  they  seem  to  me  to  express  the  psycho- 
logical idea  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  expiatory  sacrifice. 

'  Compare  Euripides  El.  681.  cujua  S*  a^arog  ttmi^  daveta/iog  ^^  rif  On- 
VQVTi,  Ovid.  Metara.VUI,  483.  more  morte  pianda  est.  Caesar  de  b.  G.  IV.  16 : 
pro  hominis  vita  nisi  bominis  viU  reddatur,  non  posse  aliter  deorum  immortaliam 
Dumen  placari  arbitrantur. 

*  Plato  de  Legg.  IX.  p.  156, 157.  Bekker.  ir^lv  <p6voP  if)^  ofioltf  ofiotw  ij . 

3  Feoerbach,  as  above  cited,  I.  249.  II.  473  and  479  seq.  (F.  misjudges  the 
first  instance,  in  contradiction  with  himself,  com  p.  S.  275.) 
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Thus  Herodotus^  and  Diodoras^  relate,  that  a  Phrygian  of  regal 
lineage,  Adrastas  by  name,  whose  hands  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  a  brother,  whom  he  had  inadvertently  killed,  came  to 
Croesus,  king  of  the  Lydians,  praying  for  a  purifying  expiation. 
Croesus  granted  it  to  the  unhappy  man,  and  retained  him,  and 
exhorted  him  to  bear  his  fate  with  patience.  In  a  wild  boar  hunt, 
the  king  committed  to  him  the  care  of  his  son ,  Atys ;  but  in  the 
chase,  Adrastus,  aiming  at  the  boar,  missed  the  animal  and  killed 
Atys.  "  And  then  Adrastus,  who  had  first  slain  his  brother,  and 
afterwards  the  son  of  his  benefactor,  called  himself  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  men,  and  after  he  became  calm,  went  and  killed  him- 
self upon  the  grave  of  Atys."  Similar  is  the  story  of  Althaeme- 
nes,  son  of  Creteus,  therking  of  Crete.  Hearing  that  either  he  or 
one  of  his  brothers  were  to  be  their  father's  murderer,  he  fled  to 
Rhodes  to  avoid  becoming  a  parricide.  Creteus,  after  the  death 
of  his  other  sons,  went  to  Rhodes,  to  see  his  son  Althaemenes. 
When  he  landed,  the  inhabitants  attacked  him  in  the  night,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  an  enemy,  and  he  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  his 
own  son.  When  Althaemenes  knew  what  he  had  done,  "  he 
could  not  endure  Xkie  burden  of  his  misery ;  he  departed  from  the 
sight  and  society  of  men  into  the  wild  deserts,  and  grieved  him- 
self to  death,  wandering  about  like  one  insane."^  The  same  idea, 
though  in  a  broken  form,  and  in  the  transition-state  to  the  second 
stage  of  expiatory  sacrifices,  is  expressed  in  the  following  narra- 
tion, which  carries  us  back  to  the  oldest  times.  "  Hercules  had 
maliciously  killed  Iphitus,  by  throwing  him  down  from  a  tower. 
For  this  murder,  he  was  smitten  with  a  severe  sickness.  On  that 
account,  he  went  to  Neleus,  at  Pylos,  and  prayed  him  to  purify 
him  from  the  guilt  of  blood.  Neleus  refused.  Hereupon  he  ap- 
plied to  Deiphobus,  the  son  of  Hippolytus,  who  was  persuaded  to 
attempt  the  expiation  of  the  murder.  But  since  Hercules  did  not 
get  rid  of  the  disorder,  he  asked  the  oracle  at  Delphi  the  means 
of  cure ;  and  the  oracle  replied,  that  he  would  be  healed,  when  he 
should  sell  himself,  and  pay  the  price  of  his  purchase  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Iphitus.  He  sailed  over  to  Asia  and  sold  himself  to  Om- 
phale,  queen  of  Maeonia,  sent  the  purchase  money  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Iphitus,  and  was  restored  to  health.*  Here  also  we  in- 
dubitably have  expressed  the  conviction,  that  murder  must  be 

,    »  Herodotus  I.  34—45.  «  Diodori  fr.  p.  i>53.  T.  IV.  79    Dindorf. 

'  Diodorus  V.  59.    According  to  ApoIIodor?  III.  2.  2,  he  prayed  the  grods  to 
remove  him  ;  and  the  earth  immediately  opened  and  Bwallowed  him  up. 

*  ApollodoruB  II.  6,  2.  Diodorus  IV.  31. 
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expiated  by  the  death  of  the  murderer ;  only,  instead  of  the  actual, 
physical  dealh,  we  have  the  civil  or  moral  substituted,  the  death 
of  personal  freedom. 

II.  The  religious  consciousness  advanced  one  step  further. 
The  true  view  of  man,  is  not  that  which  considers  him  to  be  only 
an  isolated  individual     He  is  a  member  of  a  race.     His  individ- 
ual life  is  connected  with  the  Ufe  of  the  whole  race.     And  men 
are  boimd,  not  only  individually  but  collectively,  to  the  service 
and  worship  of  God.     The  race  as  a  whole,  if  we  may  so  express 
ourselves,,  as  one  solid,  compact,  living,  organic  whole,  has  duties 
to  God.     On  account  of  this  connection  of  each  individual  with 
the  whole  race,  since  man,  as  man,  has  generic  as  well  as  specif- 
ic qualities ;  it  is  possible  that  one  individual  stand  as  a  represen- 
tative for  others ;  it  is  possible,  that  one  be  put  for  another,  be 
both  given,  accepted ;  it  is  possible,  that  one  be  sacrificed  for  an- 
other, or  sacrifice  himself  for  another;  in  short,  it  is  possible  that 
one  be  offered  or  ofier  himself  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  instead  of 
others.     This  idea  will,  be  found  to  pervade  all  the  ancient  reli- 
gions.    And  especially  was  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  innocent 
thought  to  be  effectual  and  pleasing  to  the  gods,  in  j)roportion  to 
the  purity  of  will,  of  him  who  thus  offered  himself  for  others. 
"  A  pure  soul,  when  voluntarily  offered  up,  is  surely  in  a  condition 
to  make  satisfaction  for  thousands  ;"i  are  the  words,  we  find  in 
Sophocles,  addressed  to  (Edipus,  the  sufferer,  when  about  to  be 
glorified.     And  in  the  Sohar  we  read,  "  the  death  of  the  just  ex- 
piates the  sins  of  the  world."^    In  Grecian  Mythology,  I  find  no 
earlier  example  of  such  a  voluntary,  expiatory  death,  than  that  of 
Chiron  in  the  story  of  Prometheus.     As  a  punishment  for  stealing 
the  fire  from  heaven,  Prometheus  was  chained  to  the  Caucasian 
mountains,  by  order  of  Zeus,  where  an  eagle  was  ever  to  devour 
his  ever  growing  liver.     Through  many  generations  of  men  he 
endured  these  torments,  until  at  last  Hercules,  in  his  wanderings 
through  Asia,  killed  the  bird  of  prey ;  and  Chiron,  the  Centaur, 
who  ruled  over  the  mountainous  regions,  voluntarily  offered  him- 
self to  death  instead  of  Prqmetheus.3     In  history  we  find  similar 
instances.     When  once  the  plague  was  spreading  through  all  Ao- 
nia,  the  Gortynian  Apollo  proclaimed,  that  the  pestilence  would  be 
stayed,  when  the  infernal  gods,  Hades  and  Persephone,  should  be 

>  Soph.  GCdipus.  C.  498  seq. 

*  Sohar  to  Levit.  p.  100 :  mora  justorum  est  ezpiatiosaeculi.  Comp.  Gfrorers'i 
Philo  II.  196,  and  Jahr.  des  Heils  II.  IdS. 

>  Apollod.II.5,4,11. 
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appeased  by  two  virgins,  offering  themselves  up,  of  their  own 
free  will,  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice.  The  daughters  of  Orion,  Met- 
ioche  and  Menippe,  consecrated  themselves  to  death  for  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  the  pest  ceased.  To  these  virgins,  the  Ao- 
nians  erected  a  splendid  temple,  in  the  Boeotian  Orchomenus, 
and  thither  boys  and  maidens  brought  to  them  thank-ofierings 
every  year.i  In  Attica,  the  daughters  of  Erectheus,  the  Hyacin- 
thians,  and  the  daughters  of  Leos,  voluntarily  suffered  a  sacrifi- 
cial death  for  their  father-land ;  and  in  later  times,  the  grateful 
Athenians  brought  to  them  public  libations.^^  Known  to  all  is  the 
voluntary  death  of  Codrus  for  his  people.  The  prophet  Tiresias 
in  Thebes,  proclaimed  victory  to  the  Cadmeans,  in  case  the  son 
of  the  king  should  give  himself  to  be  slain  for  a  sacrifice.  When 
Menoeceus  heard  this,  he  offered  himself  up  to  death  before  the 
gates  of  the  city.^  Such  voluntary,  sacrificial  deaths  {&vgcu) 
were  carefully  distinguished  from  suicide,  and  from  the  killing  of 
another  (qpcwfivaai);  and  only  the  first  were  deemed  piacular.^ 
In  the  first  Messenian  war,  a  Delphic,  oracular  declaration  an- 
nounced to  the  hard-pressed  Messenians,  that  they  would  obtain 
redemption  from  their  miseries,  if  an  immaculate  virgin,  of  royal 
dignity,  of  the  blood  of  Aepytus,  and  chosen  by  lot,  were  sacrificed 
to  the  infernal  deities ;  and  should  she  in  any  way  escape  the 
sacrifice,  then  they  must  take  some  other,  who  might  voluntarily 
(ixtwcTAWtf )  consecrate  herself  to  this  object  Aristodemus,  offered 
his  own  daughter ;  and  when  her  suitor  protested  against  it,  (false- 
ly denying  her  virginity),  in  his  rage  her  father  slew  her  with  his 
own  hand.  And  now,  some  other  must  give  up  a  daughter,  since 
Aristodemus  had  not  offered  his  to  the  gods,  but  had  murdered 
her.  Yet  the  other  Aei)ytidae  succeeded  in  making  it  appear, 
that  the  death  of  one  maiden  should  suffice^.  When  the  priest 
Epimenides  of  Crete  was  called  upon  by  the  Athenians,  about 
the  forty-sixth  Olympiad,  596  years  before  Christ,  to  perform  a 
sacred  lustration  for  their  city,  on  account  of  the  guilt  they  had 
incurred  by  the  death  of  Cylon,  (who  was  persuaded  to  leave  the 
sanctuary  of  Minerva,  under  a  proniise  that  his  life  should  not  be 
forfeited,  but  was  afterwards  killed),  he  declared  that  the  blood 

*  Antoninus  Libenilis  c.  25. 

•  Demosthenes   Epitaph.  27,  2?,  p.  587.  seq.  Bpk.  ApoUod.  III.  15,  4.  Diod. 
XVll.  15.  Aelian.  V.  H.  Xir.  2i?.  Cicero  Tnsc.  I.  43  and  N.  D.  III.  19  seq. 

»  ApoUod.  III.  6,7.  Euiip.  Ph^en.  1)13  scq.    Slaiii  Theb.  X.  6  10  seq   Juv. 
XIV.  240. 
<  Pau8.1V.9.5.  *  Paus.  IV.  9. 
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of  a  man  was  needed  for  this ;  the  Athenian  youth  Cratinus  of- 
fered himself  as  a  vokmtary  sacrifice ;  and  thus  was  the  expi- 
ation completed.  1  One  other  remarkable  fact  deserves  to  be  ad- 
duced. The  priestess  Cometho  with  her  paramour  Melanippus 
once  desecrated  the  temple  of  Artemis  Triclaria  in  Achaia.  The 
wrathful  goddess  brought  sterility  and  infection  upon  the  whole 
land,  and  the  Delphian  oracle  declared,  that  they  should  not  only 
sacrifice  to  Artemis  both  the  guilty  ones,  but  every  year  bring  to 
her  the  sacrifice  of  a  beautiful  virgin  and  youth,  until  upon  a  time, 
a  foreign  king  should  come  into  the  land,  and  teach  them  the  wor- 
ship of  another  God.^ 

Afterwards,  when  voluntary  sacrifices  became  more  infrequent, 
as  would  naturally  be  the  case  in  process  of  time  and  under  the 
gradual  deliverance  of  the  religious  consciousness  firom  the  tyran- 
ny of  a  fearful  superstition,  there  grew  up  even  in  Athens  the 
horrible  custom,  of  nourishing  every  year,  at  cost  of  the  State,  two- 
poor,  forsaken  persons,  male  and  female ;  and  then,  at  the  festi* 
val  of  Thargelia,  of  putting  them  to  death  for  the  expiation  of  the 
people,  as  though  they  had  assumed  their  sins.  Hung  about  with 
figs,  and  scourged  with  rods  of  the  fig-tree,3  these  tpoQfiaxoi,  to* 
the  sound  of  an  ancient  melody,  called  xgadiag,  were  led  in  sol- 
emn procession  out  of  the  city  to  their  sacrificial  death,  and  then^ 
either  hurled  down  from  the  rocks,^  or  burned,  and  their  ashes 
cast  into  the  sea.*  The  same  expiatory  custom  existed  in  the  Pho- 
caean  colony,  Massilia.  As  often  as  the  plague  prevailed,  they 
were  wont  to  lead  through  the  city  a  poor  creature,  adorned  with 
wreaths  and  festive  garments,  who  a  year  long  had  been  fed  at 
the  public  expense,  to  imprecate  upon  his  head  all  the  calamities 
of  the  people,  and  afterwards  to  cast  him  down  from  the  rocks.^ 

1  Herodotas  V.  71.  Thucydides  1.  126.  Ulrici's  Geach.  der  Hellen.  Poesie  I. 
458  seq  II  235  seq. 

«  Paus.  VII.  19. 

'  The  fig-tree  is  famed  for  its  sweetnesB.  By  figs,  it  would  then  seem,  is 
here  to  be  implied,  that  the  sacrifice  was  sweet.  On  this  account  the  fig  was 
an  ijnfiwfuop  of  all  sacrifices.  It  was  also  reputed  to  be  an  antidote  against  ev- 
ery poison.    Julian.  Epist.  24.  p.  391  seq. 

*  Aristoph.  Ran.  733  and  Eq.  1133,  with  the  Scholia.  Helladius  in  Pho- 
tius  Cod.  CCLXXIX.  p.  534.  col.  A.  Bek.  and  Photii  Lex.  p.  533.  Harpocra- 
tion  p.  179.  Ammonius  de  Difi*.  p.  136.  Suidas  t.  III.  5  81.  Hesycniusv.  tt^dtr^g 
vdfAOQ  p.  337.  and  ▼.  ipet^ftaxol  p.  1494. 

•  Tzetzes  Chil.  ▼.  23,  735.  Oracula  Sibyll.  III.  361.  Gallaeus. 
'  Petronii  Satiricon  c.  141  extr.  and  Servius  ad  Ae.  III.  57. 

VoL.L  No.  2.  33 
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Upon  the  island  Leucas,  a  man  was  thrown  every  year  into  the 
sea,  for  the  absolution  of  the  people.^  In  like  manner,  at  Rhodes 
upon  the  sixth  of  the  month  Metagitnion,  a  man  was  sacrificed  to 
Chronos.  This  custom  was  afterwards  so  changed,  that  any  one 
condemned  to  death  was  kept  till  the  festival  of  Chronos,  and 
then  strangled  outside  the  gates,  opposite  the  temple  of  Artemis 
oQiato^ovXtj,  after  they  had  given  him  wine  to  drink.^  So  in  Cy- 
prus, in  the  cities  Amathus  and  Salamis,  a  man  was  every  year 
sacrificed  to  Zeus  ;3  in  the  latter  city,  in  the  month  Aphrodisios, 
one  to  Agraulus,  and  in  later  times  to  Diomedes.  The  one  ap- 
pointed for  the  sacrifice,  led  by  youths,  ran  three  times  aioimd  the 
altar,  the  priest  then  thrust  a  lance  into  his  throat,  and  burned  him 
whole  upon  a  funeral  pile,  cjloxavii^ev,  Diphilus,  king  of  the  Cypri- 
ans in  the  times  of  Seleucus  the  Theologian,  first  aboUshed  this 
custom,  by  substituting  the  sacrifice  of  bulls  for  that  of  men.^  At 
Laodicea  in  Syria,  a  virgin  was  yearly  sacrificed  to  Athena ;  in- 
stead thereof,  in  later  times,  a  hind  was  ofiered.^  In  general  it 
may  with  certainty  be  assumed,  that  human  expiatory  sacrifices 
prevailed  in  all  parts  of  Greece ;  among  no  other  people  are  there 
found  more  or  more  various  accounts  of  such  ofieriugs,  than  among 
the  Hellenists.  In  the  Pelasgian  Arcadia,  from  the  first  periods  till 
the  Roman  imperial  times,  men  were  sacrificed  to  the  Lycaean 
Zeus :«  he  that  went  into  the  Lyceon  no  longer  cast  a  shadowJ  At 
Halus  in  Thessaly,  all  the  descendants  of  Athamas  that  entered 
the  sanctuary  of  Zeiis  Laphystius,  were  offered  in  sacrifice.®  Up- 
on the  island  Lemnos,  virgins  ^  were  sacrificed  to  Artemis  Orthia ; 
upon  Tenedos  to  F&Iaemon  :>®  upon  Crete,  children"  to  Chronos 
and  to  Zeus ;  and  Theseus  was  the  first  that  abolished  the  tribute 
brought  every  year  to  the  Minotaur.  i»  Upon  the  islands  Lesbos, 
Chios  and  Tenedos,  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Dionysos 
'Sifiadiog ;  and  in  Lacedaemon  to  Ares.^^  The  Locrian  Ajax,  son  of 

»  Strabo  X.  2.  p.  338.  «  Porph.  de  Abel.  II.  54. 

^  Ovid.  Metam.  X.  224  seq.  Lactantius  I.  21. 

•  Porph.  de  Abst.  II.  54,  55.  »  Id.  II.  56. 

•  Plato  Min.p.  254.  Theophrastus  in  Porph.  de  Abst.  11.  27.  Pausan.  VIII.  2, 
38.  Varr.  fr.  p.  361  teq.  fiip. 

'  Plut.  Mor.  p.  300.  8  Herod.  VII.  197.  Plato  Min.  as  cited. 

•  Steph.  Byz.  v.  ^^rog  p.  183.  Mailer's  Orchom.  p.  310. 
***  LycophroQ  229  with  Tzetzes. 

»  Istrus  in  Porph.  de  Abst.  II.  56.  PluUrchus  Thes.  p.  6,  D, 

"  Isocrates  Encom.  Hel.  27.  p.  234.  fiekker. 

"  Dosidas  in  Clemens  Alex.  Cohort  p.  36.     Porph.  de  Abst.  II.  54.    Euseb. 
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Oileus,  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  dishonored  Cassandra,  daughter 
of  Priam,  priestess  of  Athena.  The  goddess  avenged  the  outrage 
not  only  upon  the  criminal,  who  in  his  voyage  back  was  ship- 
wrecked, but  also  upon  all  the  Locrians,  whom  she  visited  with 
general  public  calamities.  They  consulted  the  oracle,  and  re- 
ceived for  answer,  that  for  a  thousand  years,  they  must  each  year 
send  two  virgins  to  Troy,  to  serve  in  the  temple  of  Athena,  and 
this  they  did  till  the  so-called  holy  war.^  The  virgins  were 
biuned,  and  their  ashes  cast  into  the  sea  from  mount  Traron.^ 
Achilles,  the  noblest  of  Grecian  heroes,  sacrificed  twelve  Trojan 
youths  to  the  manes  of  Fatroclus ;  3  Neoptolemus  immolated  Po- 
lyxena  to  the  memory  of  his  father  Achilles.^  Menelaus,  detained 
in  Egypt  by  adverse  winds,  sacrificed  two  boys.^  In  the  midst  of 
the  proper  historic  period  of  Greece,  Themistocles,  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis,  brought  three  Persian  prisoners®  to  the  altar  of  Di- 
onysos  the  Ferocious,  Jiiwco^  dfujarrj^' ;  in  accordance,  as  Phy- 
larchus  maintains,  with  an  ancient  custom,  that  all  Greeks,  ere 
tliey  went  to  war,  must  ofier  human  sacrifices.^ 

The  same  religious  ideas  were  the  basis  of  the  like  sacrifices 
in  ancient  Bome.^  As  in  Athens,  Codrus  and  the  daughters  of 
Erectheus  voluntarily  ofiered  themselves;  so  in  Rome,  out  of 
many  examples  to  adduce  one,  P.  Decius,  the  consul  in  the  Latin 
war,  consecrated  himself  for  the  sake  of  his  legions,  of  his  own 
free  will  to  a  sacrificial  death.*  Prisoners  were  afterwards  sub- 
stituted for  these  voluntary  sacrifices.  In  the  year  of  the  city  397, 
three  himdred  and  seven  Roman  prisoners  were  immolated  at 
one  time,  by  the  Etruscan  TarquinU,  with  Punic  cruelty.i^  As 
often  as  any  great  and  general  calamity  threatened  the  existence 
of  the  Romein  State,  by  order  of  the  books  of  fate,  human  victims 

Fraep.  ev.  IV.  16.  and  de  Laud.  Const.  13.  48eq.    Other  instances  of  human 
sacrifices  are  adduced  in  Clem.  Alex.  Cohort.  3,  p.  Stiseq,  and  Cj^rill.  ad7.  Ju- 
lianum,  p.  128. 
1  Plut.  Moral,  p.  557,  D.  and  Schol.  Lycophr.  1135. 

*  Callim.  fr.  p.  564  Ern.  and  Tzetzes  Chil.  V.  23,  738. 

3  11.  XXI.  27  seq.    In  like  mode  iEneas  in  Virgil  X.  517  seq. 

*  Eurip.  Hec.378eq.  104  seq.  215  seq.  516  seq.  Ovid.  MeUm.  Xllf.  441  seq. 
»  Herod.  H.  119.  '  Plat.  Themist.  p.  119,  A.  Aristid.  p.  323seq. 
^  Phylarchus  in  Porph.  de  Abst.  II.  56. 

^  Upon  the  old  Italian  human  sacrifices,  and  that  Hercules  was  the  first  who 
attempted  to  abolish  them,  see  Dionysius  I.  38.  Ovid.  Fast.  V.  621  seq.  Ma- 
crobius  Sat.  I.  7.  p.  240  seq.  Zeune.  Lactantius  1.  21.  Minucius  Felix  Octav, 
30.  Arnobius  II.  p.  91. 

*  Liv.  VIII.  9, 10.  *o  Liv.  VII.  15. 
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were  sacrificed.  A  man  and  woman  of  the  Gauls,  a  man  and 
woman  of  the  Greeks,  or  natives  of  whatever  country  threatened 
them  with  danger,  were  buried  alive  in  the  cattle-market,*  with 
magical  forms  of  pmyer  repeated  by  the  president  of  the  College 
of  the  Fifteen,  who  had  chaige  of  the  Sibylline  books  2  It  was 
not  until  the  year  657  of  the  city,  or  97  years  before  Christ,  that 
the  senate  issued  a  decree  forbidding  human  sacrifices .3  But  in 
spite  of  this  we  read,  that  the  dictator  J.  Caesar,  A.  U.  708,  or  46 
years  before  Christ,  commanded  a  sacrifice  of  two  men,  with  the 
traditionary  solemnities,  upon  the  Campus  Martius,  by  the  Ponti- 
fices  and  the  Flamen  Martis.^  And  Augustus,  after  the  defeat  of 
L.  Antonius,  immolated  four  hundred  senators  and  knights  upon 
the  altar  of  the  deified  JuHus,  at  the  Ides  of  March  713,  or  43 
years  before  Christ*  Even  in  the  times  of  Hadrian,  the  beautiful 
Antinous  died  a  voluntary  sacrifice  for  the  emperor  f  and  the  an- 
nual inunolation  of  men  to  Jupiter  Latiaris,  upon  the  Alban  mount, 
is  said  to  have  continued  even  into  the  third  century  of  our  eia.^ 
As  it  was  in  Greece  and  Rome,  so  it  was  among  ahnost  all  the 
oriental  and  occidental  nations.  Nowhere  are  to  be  found  more 
bloody  and  fearful  human  sacrifices,  than  among  the  idolatrous 
descendants  of  Shem,  especially  in  ancient  Canaan,  in  Phoenicia 
and  Carthage.  Here,  perhaps,  we  find  human  sacrifices  in  their 
primitive  form.  Not  any  and  every  human  being  was  immolated, 
but  the  innocent  children  were  selected ;  and  among  these,  the 
preference  was  given  to  the  only  child  or  to  the  first-born.^  A  king 
of  the  Moabites,  whom  the  three  united  kings  of  Israel,  Judah 
and  Edom  had  driven  back  into  his  principal  city,  takes  his  first- 
bom  son,  and  slays  him  upon  the  wall  for  a  bumt-ofiering ;  and 
the  three  kings,  indignant  at  this  barbarity,  returned  to  their  own 

>  Plin.  XXVIII.  2, 12. 

•  Liv.  XXII.  57.  Plut.  Marc.  p.  299,  C.  and  Mor.  p.  283  seq. 

»  Plin.  XXX  1, 12.  *  Dio  Com  XLIII.  24. 

«  Dio  Cass.  XLVIII.  14.  Suet.  Octay.  15.  Seneca  de  Clem.  1. 11.  Seztus 
Pomp,  had  not  only  horses  but  men  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  a  sacrifice  to  Nep- 
tune.   Dio  Cass.  XLVIII.  48. 

*  Xiphilinus  p.  356,  21.  Sylb.  Ael.  Spartianus  Hadriano  14.  Aar.  Victor  de 
Caesaribus  14. 

7  Porph.  de  Abst.  11.  56.  Just.  Martyr  Apol.  II.  p.  100,  D.  Theophilos  ad 
Autol  III.  p.  412,  £.  Tatian.  adv.  Graecos  p.  284,  B.  Euseb.  de  Laud.  Const. 
13,  5.  1198.  2immerm.  Tertul.  Apol.  8.  and  Scorp.  adv.  Gnost.  7.  Minucios 
Fel.  OcUv.21,15.  30,4.  Lactantius  I.  21,30.  Pirudentius  adv.  Symmach.l.SBO. 

B  Euseb.  de  Laud.  Const.  13,  4  td  ftovoyivtj  xa2  ayamfrd  rOv  rixyotv  xtna- 
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landJ  The  Sephaxvites  burnt  their  children  in  fire  to  Adramme- 
lech  and  Anammelech.^  The  valley  of  Hinnom  is  especially  de- 
signated aa  the  place  of  abominations,  where  children  were  immo- 
lated to  the  Moloch  of  the  Ammonites .3  The  Phoenician  history 
is  full  of  such  sacrifices.  In  all  great  calamities,  in  war  or  gene- 
ral sterility,  in  plague  or  famine,  they  believed  that  they  could  ap- 
pease the  wra^  of  BaaJ,  who  inflicted  these  punishments,  by  of- 
fering to  him  the  dearest  child  as  a  piacular  sacrifice.^  At  Car- 
thage there  was  a  metallic  statue  of  Chronos,  in  a  bending  pos- 
ture, with  hands  stretched  out  and  raised  upwards.  This  statue 
was  heated,  till  it  glowed,  by  a  kiln  beneath ;  into  its  arms  were 
placed  the  children  destined  for  sacrifice ;  from  its  arms  they  feU 
into  the  gulf  of  fire  beneath,  dying  in  convulsions,  which  were 
said  to  be  of  laughter.^  The  childless  were  wont  to  buy  children 
of  the  poor.  "  The  mother,"  says  Plutarch,  "  stands  by,  without 
shedding  a  tear  or  uttering  a  sigh ;  should  sigh  or  tear  be  ob- 
served, the  money  is  lost,  yet  the  child  is  sacrificed :  around  the 
image  of  the  god,  all  resounds  with  the  noise  of  kettle-drums 
and  flutes,  that  the  crying  and  wailing  be  not  heard."*  Another 
author  informs  us,  that  the  tears  of  the  children  were  stifled  by 
caresses :  ne  flebilis  hostia  immoletur.^  It  is  evident  that  every 
attempt  was  made,  to  have  at  least  the  semblance  of  a  voluntary 
sacrifice.  When  the  Sicilian  king  Agathocles  appeared  before  the 
walls  of  Carthage,  the  besieged,  to  repel  the  invaders,  immolated 
upon  the  altar  of  Chronos  two  hundred  boys  of  the  noblest  families ; 
and  three  hundred  more  were  voluntarily  ofiered  to  a  like  sacrifice  f 
and  after  the  defeat  of  Agathocles,  the  best  and  most  beautiful 
prisoners  were  slain  as  a  thank-ofifering  to  the  gods.^  Gelon  had, 
indeed,  (01.  75,  1,)  when  he  conquered  the  Carthaginians  at  Hi- 
mera,  granted  them  peace  only  on  condition  that  they,  from  that 
time  forth,  should  sacrifice  no  more  children  to  Chronos  '^^  but  the 

^  2  Kings  3:  27.  [The  English  version  reads,  "  indignation  against  Israel ;" 
but  the  original  is  ht  i  super.] 

«  2  Kings  17:  31. 

3  2  Chron.  28:  3.  33:  6.  Is.  57:  5.  Jer.  7:  32.  19:  2,  48eq.  Ex.  16:  208eq.  23: 
37seq. 

*  Sanchoniathon  in  Porph.  de  Abst.  II.  56  and  in  Euseb.  pr.  ev.  1. 10.  IV.  16. 

*  Clitarchas  in  the  Schol.  Plat.  p.  396.  Bekker.  Diod.  XX.  14. 

*  Plut.Mor.  p.l71,B. 

'  Min.  Felix  Octav.  30, 3.  Tertul.  Apol.  9. 

*  Diod.  XX.  14  and  Pescennius  Festas  in  Lactant.  I.  21.  p.  132. 

»  Diod.  XX.  65.  »•  Plut.  Mor.  p!  175,  A.  552,  A.   Comp.  Just.  19,  L 
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agreement  had  no  duration.  The  old  and  fearful  superstition 
maintained  its  validity,  until,  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  pub- 
Uc  immolation  of  children  ceased,  but  in  secret  it  still  continued.^ 
Among  the  gloomy  and  austere  Egyptians,  the  existence  of  hu- 
man sacrifices  cannot  be  denied.  Manetho  testifies,  that  in  the 
city  Eileithya,  every  year  in  the  dog-days,  some  so-called  Typho- 
nian  (i.  e.  red-haired)  men,  were  burnt  alive,  and  their  ashes 
thrown  into  the  air  with  winnowing-shovels ;  3  and  like  persons 
were  sacrificed  by  the  kings  at  the  grave  of  Osiiis.3  Milder  was  the 
custom  of  the  religious  Ethiopians.  Every  twentieth  generation, 
or  every  sixth  hundredth  year,  there  was  a  general  purification  of 
the  land  by  two  men,  usually  foreigners.  They  were  put  into  a 
small  boat,  with  provisions  for  two  months,  and  commanded  to 
sail  towards  the  South,  where  they  would  arrive  at  a  happy  island, 
inhabited  by  just  men.^  The  Persians  biuied  ahve  the  men  who 
were  to  be  sacrificed  ;^  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  custom 
amongst  them,  as  with  the  Greeks,  before  a  battle  to  slay  priso- 
ners.^ The  Dumatians  in  Arabia  SGu^rificed  a  boy  every  year, 
and  buried  him  under  the  altar  ;7  the  Arabians,  in  garments 
sprinkled  with  blood,  offered  regularly  to  Mars  a  warrior,  and  ev- 
ery Thursday  to  Jupiter  a  sucking  child^  The  same  human  sac- 
rifices, in  fine,  are  found  among  the  Northern  nations ;  among  the 

^  Tertul.  Apol.  9.  From  a  passage  in  Porph.  de  Abst  TI.  27,  it  would  seem 
that  children  were  still  sacrificed  there  in  his  times,  300  years  after  Christ.  For 
a  more  full  view  of  the  Punic  human  sacrifices,  see  Fr.  MOnter,  Religion  d. 
Karthager,  S.  17  ff. 

«  Plut.  Mor.  p.  380,  C.  D. 

'  Diodorus  I.  88.  The  grave  of  Osiris  is  called,  by  the  Egyptians,  fiusiris. 
Hence,  the  well  known  Grecian  fable,  that  Busiris  was  an  Egyptian  king,  who 
sacrificed  foreigners  and  devoured  their  flesh,  till  Hercules  put  an  end  to  the 
enormity.  Pherecydes  in  the  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  IV.  1396.  ApoUod.  II.  5.  11. 
Panyasis  in  Athen.  IV.  72.  Virg.  Ge.  III.  5.  Ovid,  de  Arte  am.  I.  649.  Met 
IX.  182.  Trist.  III.  11,  39.  This  fable  was  adequately  refuted,  even  among 
the  ancients,  by  Herod.  II.  45.  Isoc.  Bnsir.  5.  36,  37  and  Diod.  I.  88.  Com- 
pare Creuzer,  Symb.  und  Mythol.  I.  352 seq. 

^  Diodorus  II.  55.  When,  on  account  of  the  wrath  of  Poseidon,  Ethiopia 
was  inundated,  and  was  laid  waste  by  a  sea-monster,  the  oracle  of  Ammon  de- 
clared, that  the  land  would  be  delivered  from  the  disaster,  if  Andromeda,  the 
daughter  of  the  king,  should  be  cast  out  to  this  monster  of  the  deep.  The  vir- 
gin was  chained  to  a  rock,  but  released  by  Perseus,  and  carried  home  as  his 
bride.   Apollod.  II.  4,  3  and  Heyne's  Observ.  p.  126. 

*  Herod.  VII.  114,  with  Wesseling^s  Comment. 

•  Herod.  VII.  180.  '  Porph.  de  Abst.  II.  56. 
'  Stuhr's  Religion  der  heidn.  Volker  des  Orients,  p.  407. 
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Scythians,  the  Getae  and  the  Thracians ;  i  among  the  Russians 
on  the  Dnieper,^  the  Swedes  and  the  Danes ;  3  among  the  Ger- 
mans,^ the  Gauls,*  the  Britons®  and  the  CeltsJ  I  will  adduce 
only  one  additional  instance,  found  among  the  Albans,  from  which 
it  is  made  veiPy  clear,  that  those  who  offered  it,  sought  by  contact 
with  the  sacrifice  to  become  partakers  of  its  expiatory  virtue.  Af- 
ter the  man  was  slain,  the  body  was  carried  to  another  place, 
where  all,  for  the  sake  of  the  purification,  touched  it  with  the  foot, 
iiti^oupovaip  anavteg  xad'OQcitp  xq€oiisvoi.^ 

These  historical  proofs  may  suffice  to  establish  the  positions, 
that  the  necessity  of  purification  and  of  the  reconciliation  of  sin- 
ful man  with  God,  was  most  strongly  and  universally  impressed 
upon  the  religious  systems,  and  experienced  in  the  religious  con- 
victions, of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  that  it  was  believed 
that  the  means  of  such  an  absolution  were  to  be  found  in  the 
shedding  of  human  blood.  Even  where  a  milder  feeling  strug- 
gled against  actual  human  sacrifices,  the  religious  faith  in  its  ne- 
cessity was  still  so  strong,  that  there  was  at  least  a  constant  long- 
ing for  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  man.  Hence,  facts  like  the 
following :  the  priests  of  Baal  tore  their  flesh  till  the  blood  flowed, 
and  limped  around  the  altar  of  their  god ;  ^  the  priests  of  the  Phry- 
gian mother  of  the  gods  danced  their  bloody  weapon-dances, 
wounded  themselves  in  the  arms  and  feet,  and  castrated  them- 
selves ;io  the  priests  of  Hercules  at  Gades  in  Spain  daily  sprinkled 
the  altar  of  the  god  with  blood  ;i^  the  priests  of  Bellona,  in  feigned 
insanity,  lacerated  their  shoulders  and  arms  with  knives  in  the 

»  Herod.  IV.  62.  71,72.  V.  5.  Plat.  Mor.  p.  171,  B.  Porph.  as  above.  Ovid, 
ez  Ponto  IV.  9, 84.  Lucian.  de  Sacrif.  13.  The  human  sacrifices  offered  to  the 
Taurian  Artemis  are  known  through  all  the  world,  comp.  Diod.  IV.  44,  45. 
Ovid.  Trist.  IV.  4, 61  seq.  and  ex  Ponto  III.  2,  45  scq.   Lactan.  1.  21  and  A. 

*  Solinus  15,  2. 

'  La  Cerda  advers.  sacra  c.  43.  Mone  Gesch.  d.  Heidenthums  1.  261,  270. 
Grimm,  deutsche.  Mjth.  p.  29. 

*  Tac.  Germ.  9.  38.   Grimm,  deutsche.  Myth.  p.  26  seq. 

»  Caesar  B.G.  VI.  16.  Jn8t.XXV1.2.  Diod.  V.  31,32.  Strabo  IV.  4.  p.  319. 
Lactan.  1.  21 .  Min.  Felix  Octav.  30  and  Plac.  Lactan.  in  Statii  Theb.  X.  788. 

*  Caesar  B.  G.  VI.  13.  Tac.  Agr.  11. 

'  Lucanus  I.  444.    Zeuss,  die  Deutschen  und  die  Nachbarstamme,  p.  32. 

«  Strab.  XI.  4.  p.  417.  •  1  Kings  18:  26  seq. 

w  Lactan.  I.  21.  p.  133.  August.  C.  D.  VII.  26.  Creuzer,  Symb.  und  Myth. 
II.  39  seq.  Comp.  Aretaeus  de  causis  et  signis  diuturn.  morb.  I.  6,  p.  84. 
Kahn. 

"  Porph.  de  Abst.  1.  25.  p.  37. 
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temple  of  the  goddess  ;>  ailer  human  sacrifices  at  the  graves  had 
actually  ceased,  the  Roman  women,  despite  the  prohibition  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,^  tore  the  flesh  from  their  cheeks,  in  order,  by  the 
show  of  blood,  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  deities  of  the  infernal 
regions.^  At  the  festival  of  Artemis  Bmuronia  in  Attica,  which 
was  appointed  in  commemoration  of  the  sufferings  and  deliver- 
ance of  Orestes,  instead  of  the  human  sacrifice,  a  man  must  ofier 
the  back  part  of  his  neck  to  the  sword,  and  at  least  some  human 
blood  be  shed.^  To  the  same  series  of  facts,  belong  the  scourg- 
ing of  the  Spartan  boys  at  the  altar  of  Artemis  Orthia  ;^  and  the 
scourging  of  the  Arcadian  women  at  Alea  in  the  Dionysian  festi- 
val 2ixidQeiafi  In  these  cases,  fresh  human  blood,  drawn  by  vio- 
lence, is  manifestly  substituted  for  the  actual  offering  up  of  the 
life.  The  Semitic  nations,  that  burnt  their  children  upon  the  fu- 
neral pyre,  when  they  would  spaxe  their  lives,  let  them  pass 
through  the  fire  J 

In  connection  with  these  attempts  to  avoid  the  religious  claim 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole  life,  another  mode  of  effecting  this 
object  had  already  established  itself  When  once  the  primitive 
idea  of  the  giving  up  of  life  itself,  had  been  exchanged  for  the 
giving  up  of  that  which  represents  and  sustains  life,  viz.  the  blood 
that  was  shed,  then  the  next  step  would  be,  as  follows  under  our 
third  divisioiL 

IIL  Since  that  which  constitutes  the  substance  of  all  life,  the 
blood,  or  the  soul  in  the  blood,  (so  to  speak,  the  blood-soul,)  is  the 
same  in  all  living  beings ;  then  the  anima  vicariaofihe  life  of  an 
animal,  may  be  substituted,  a  soul  for  a  soul,  an  arriiffvxop  ^  for 

>  Hor.  Sat.  II.  3,  223  and  Heindorf  on  the  passage  p.  318.  Tibull.  I.  6, 45. 
with  Dissen's  Comment,  p.  137  seq.    Tertul.  Apol.  9.    Lactan.  1. 21,  p.  133. 

'  Malieres genas  ne  redanto,  neve  lessum  funeris  ergo  habento.  Cic.  de  Lsgg- 
11.23.    Servius  ad  Ae.  XII.  606. 

3  Varro  in  Sery.  ad  Ae.  III.  67.  mulieres  in  ezeqniis  et  lacta  ideo  solitas  on 
lacerare,  ut  sanguine  ostenso  inferis  satisfaciant. 

*  Earip.  Iph.  T.  1424  seq. 

>  Paosan.  III.  16,  6  seq.  Flat.  Mor.  p.  239.  C.  Sextus  Empir.  III.  208.  Mai- 
ler's Dorier  I.  382  seq. 

•  Pausan.  VIII.  2:^,  1. 

7  Lev.  Id:  21.  2  Kings  16:  3.  17:  17.  23:  10.  2  Chron.  28:  3. 

"  Lacian.  Lexiphane  10.  T.  II.  333.  Reitz.  and  Eusebios  Demonstr.  ev.  1. 
10.  p.  35,  B.  ed.  Paris,  16*28.  dvrl  t^  otxtme  ^XV^  rijv  Std  xwv  dXoyotP  ^»w 
liQOorjyov  d'vaiar,  rijg  utpup  yfvxtjs  avxl\ffv%a  7r^09iiOfutovteg.  Comp.  Job. 
Chrjsostomus  adv.  Judaeos  YIII.  9.  T.  I.  p.  688,  A.  Montf.  [It  was  be- 
lieved, as  it  always  will  be  believed,  that  the  innocent  eauld  pay  for  the 
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the  more  valuable  life  of  man,  and  be  oftered  to  the  gods  by  way 
of  reconciliation  or  expiation.  *  This  vicarious  character  of  animal 
sacrifices,  this  substitution  of  them  for  human  sacrifices,  is  very 
clearly  expressed  in  an  Egyptian  custom.  Upon  the  sacrificial 
bulls  that  were  found  to  be  without  blemish,  a  seal  was  branded, 
which  represented  a  man  kneeling,  with  his  hands  bound  behind 
him,  and  a  sword  placed  at  his  throat.^  We  also  find  this  transition 
from  human  to  animal  sacrifices  unequivocally  expressed  in  the  Gre- 
cian traditions.  At  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia,  from  immemorial  times, 
a  malediction  had  rested  upon  the  race  of  Athamas,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  first-bom  son  must  die  as  a  piacular  sacrifice  for 
the  people.3  Phryxus,  the  son  of  king  Athamas  was  about  to 
be  immolated.  As  his  father  was  leading  him  to  the  altar,  his 
mother  sent  him  a  ram  with  a  golden  fleece,  which  Hermes  had 
given  her.  The  golden  ram  carried  away  Phryxus  and  his  sister 
Helle  through  the  air,  over  land  and  sea.  Helle  fell  into  the  sea, 
and  gave  to  that  part  of  it,  where  she  died,  the  name  of  Helles- 
pont; Phryxus  reached  the  far  land  of  Aea,  there  sacrificed  the 
ram  to  Zeus  Laphystius,  and  gave  the  golden  fleece  to  king  iEe- 
tes.  The  king  fastened  the  fleece  to  an  oak  tree  in  the  grove  of 
Ares,  and  a  sleepless  dragon  guarded  it  A  brother's  son  of  Atha- 
mas, by  name  Aeson,  was  king  of  Jolchos  in  Thessaly ;  and  his 
son  was  Jason,  which  name  signifies  a  saviour.^  This  Jason,  with 
the  help  of  Athena,  prepared  the  ship  Argo,  assembled  the  most 
famous  heroes  of  his  times,  and  sailed  to  Colchis.  Assisted  by  the 
sorceress  Medea,  who  became  his  wife,  Jason  recovered  the  gold- 

gviUy ;  and,  hence,  the  conclusion  was  drawn,  that  man,  having  forfeited  his 
life,  a  life  leas  precious  might  be  offered  and  accepted.  The  blood  of  animals 
was  offered ;  the  blood  was  held  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul ;  and  tliis  soul,  of- 
fered instead  of  a  soul,  was  called  by  the  ancients  antipsyckon  {avxl\f/v%ov)  a  ri- 
earUms  soul ;  as  if  one  should  say,  a  soul  far  a  soul,  a  substituted  soul."  —  De 
Maistre  II.  253.] 

*  Ovid.  Fast.  VI.  161.  Cor  pro  corde,  precor,  pro  fibris  accipe  fibres.  Hanc 
animam  vobis  pro  meliore  damus.  In  the  passage  in  Virgil  Ae.  V,  483,  the  ex- 
pression '*meIior  anima"  does  not  mean,  (as  O.  Mullcr,  £trusk.  II.  179  seq. 
will  have  it)  a  vicarious  animal  life,  in  an  absolute  sense  ;  but  it  refers  to  the 
^  melior  hostia  succidanea,"  as  is  proved  by  the  parallel  passage,  Ae.  XII,  296. 

'  Castor  in  Pint.  Mor.  p.  363,  B.  Comp.  Herodotus  II.  36,  39. 
»  Herod.  VII.  197. 

*  Ancient  authors  thus  interpret  it  by  bringing  the  names  Aison  and  Jason 
into  connection  with  taoit,  the  act  of  healing.  So  that  the  name  Jason  etymo- 
logically  expresses  the  same  conception  as  the  names  Joshua  and  Jesus.  Schol. 
Find.  Pyth.  IV.  211.  Joseph  Flav.  A.  J.  XIl.  5. 1.  Malt.  1: 21.  Cyril.  Hier. 
Lect.  catech.  X.  13.  and  Joh.  Chrys.  T.  VII.  p.  23,  B. 
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en  fleece  and  brought  it  back  to  Greece.^  Athamas,  his  sou 
Phryxus,  and  the  ram,  strikingly  remind  us  of  the  account  in  the 
Old  Testament,  of  Abraham's  sacrifice,  and  the  mysterious  ram 
by  which  Isaac  was  saved-^  If  we  consider,  as  does  the  Scrip- 
ture, this  mystic  ram,  by  which  the  reconciling  God  prevents  the 
dreadful  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Lamb,  who  was  to 
be  offered  up  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  then  Jason,  and  his  heroic 
expedition  after  the  golden  fleece,  may  have  a  liigher  significancy, 
and  appear  like  a  wondrous  foreshadowing  of  the  coming  of  Ilicn, 
who  brought  to  men  the  true  redemption.  The  same  idea,  in  re- 
spect of  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  is  contained  in  the  well-knoWn 
tale  of  Agamemnon  and  his  daughter  Iphigenia,  where  the  deity 
interferes  and  sends  and  accepts  a  hind  instead  of  human  life.3 
The  inhabitants  of  Potniae  in  Boeotia  had  once,  in  wild  debauch, 
killed  the  priest  of  Dionysos.  Hardly  was  the  crime  committed, 
when  the  plague  fell  upon  them,  and  the  Delphian  oracle  de- 
clared, they  must  every  year  sacrifice  a  blooming  boy  to  Dio- 
nysos ;  in  later  times  they  were  allowed  to  substitute  a  goat  for 
the  child.*  When  the  plague  was  raging  in  Lacedaemon,  the  ora- 
cle, being  consulted,  returned  for  answer,  that  the  pestilence  would 
cease  if  a  virgin,  of  noble  family,  w^re  every  year  offered  in  sac- 
rifice. As  once  the  lot  fell  upon  the  beautiful  Helena,  and  she 
was  led  adorned  to  the  altar,  an  eagle  of  Zeus,  rushing  down  from 
the  heavens,  seized  the  sacrificial  sword,  carried  it  to  the  herds, 
and  laid  it  upon  a  young  cow ;  and  from  this  time  forward,  the 
immolation  of  virgins  ceased.^  Also,  that  most  ancient  custom  in 
Rome  and  Athens,  that  in  case  of  unintentional  murder,  the  rela- 
tives, the  bounden  avengers  of  blood,  might  accept  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  ram  for  the  head  of  the  murderer,®  does  not  permit  us  to 
doubt  respecting  the  original  meaning  of  animal  sacrifices,  that 
they  were  substituted  for  human  (loco  hominis).  This  point  is 
further  illustrated  by  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Tarentine 

»  ApoUod.  I.  9,    Pausan.  I.  84,  2.    IX.  34,  4.   Moller'e  Orchom.  p.  258  acq. 

'  Fhilo,  in  his  work  de  Abrahamo,  has  instituted  a  comparison  of  this  sacri- 
fice with  analogous  ones  in  heathenism.  See  Gfrorer's  Philo  I.  469  seq.  [For 
a  singular  resemblance  to  Abraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  in  the  mystical  sacrifice 
of  the  Phoenicians,  see  Magee  on  the  Atonement,  I.  266,  277.] 

'  As  the  Cyprians  relate  in  Proclus  ap.  Photium,  p.  319.  Pausan.  IX.  ID,  5, 
Antoninus  Liberalis  27.  Ov.  Met.  XII.  2dseq. 

<  Pausan.  IX.  8,  1. 

*  Plut.  Mor.  p.  314,  C.    Joh.  Lydus  de  mens.  p.  113.  Bekker. 

^  Festus  y.  subjici,  p.  265,  267  Lindem.  Serv.  ad  Eel.  4,  43.  Comp.  Ley.  3: 
6.  19:  21.  Num.  5:  8.  Ezra  10:  19. 
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games  (ludi  Tarentini).  Valesius  wished  to  redeem  the  lives  of 
his  two  children,  who  were  smitten  with  mortal  sickness,  at  first 
by  giving  up  his  own  and  his  wife's  life,  but  he  actually  redeemed 
them  by  the  vicarious  offering  of  two  sacrificed  animals,  their 
souls,  represented  by  the  blood,  being  substituted  for  the  souls  of 
the  children.! 

There  was  now  an  advance  upon  this  position.  According  to 
the  maxim,  "  in  sacris  etiam  simulata  pro  veris  haberi,"^  since 
the  tmll  is  the  essential  and  fundamental  point,  in  the  whole  mat- 
tej  of  sacrifices,  we  find  the  principle  of  substitution  still  further 
carried  out  and  developed.  At  Heliopolis,  in  Egypt,  it  was  the 
custom  to  sacrifice,  every  day,  three  men  to  Hera.  King  Amosis 
abolished  this ;  and,  instead  thereof,  commanded  the  oblation  of 
as  many  wax  figures.'  In  Rome  every  year,  after  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, in  the  Ides  of  May,  three  or  four  and  twenty  so-called  Ar- 
gei,  that  is,  images  of  men  made  of  rushes,  were  cast  down  from 
the  Sublician  bridge  into  the  Tiber,  by  the  priests  and  vestal  vir- 
gins, for  the  expiation  of  the  people.  Hercules  is  said  to  have 
introduced  this  custom  by  teaching,  that  the  images  of  men  were 
to  be  substituted  for  human  victims.^  In  like  manner,  at  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Compitalia,  to  the  Lares  of  the  cross-ways,  instead  of 
the  original  sacrifices  of  children,  dolls  and  skeins  of  wool  were 
afterwards  hung  up;  and  the  consul  Brutus  ordered,  that  the 
heads  of  the  poppy  and  onion  should  be  offered  instead  of  human 
heads,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  letter  of  the  law,  ut  pro  capitibus 
capitibus  supplicaretur.^  The  city  Cyzicus  was  sacred  to  Perse- 
phone ;  at  her  festival  a  black  cow  was  sacrificed.  When  in  the 
second  Mithridatic  war,  at  the  siege  of  the  city,  this  had  become 
impossible,  they  made  of  wheat-meal  an  image  of  a  cow.6     The 

*  Zo8.  Hiat.  IT.  Ispq  and  Val.  Maiimus  11  4,  .5.  The  game  primitive  signi- 
fication of  animal  sacrifices,  as  being  ^'  loco  hominis,"  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  Roman  federal  and  votive  sacrifices.  Here,  tlie  killing  of  the  sacriiiciBl  ani- 
mal, and  the  going  through  the  herds  among  the  limbs  of  the  beast,  cut  up  and 
scattered  round,  was  significant  of  the  fate  of  the  perjured  one.  Liv.  I.  24,  32. 
IX.  5).  This  is  made  very  clear  by  a  comparison  of  a  similar  Persian  and  Gre- 
cian custom,  as  found  in  Herodotus  VII.  39  and  ApoUodor.  Ill  13.  7. 

«  Serv.  ad  Ae  II.  116.  and  Mythogr.  Vat.  III.  6,  30.  p.  193, 18. 
'  Porph.  de  Abst.  II.  55. 

*  Varro  de  L.  L.  VII.  44.  Ov.  Fast.  V.  621.  Dionys.  I.  38.  Plut.  Moi. 
p. 172,  A. 

*  Macrob.  Sat.  I.  7.  Festus,  p.  91  and  p.  207. 

*  But  the  goddess  then  sent  a  black  cow  over  the  sea,  that  of  its  own  accord 
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poor  were  generally  wont  to  sacrifice  these  cows  made  of  meal 
instead  of  the  actual  animalJ  The  Lochans  made  small  bolls 
even  of  wood,  as  a  substitute  for  the  real  creature ;  ^  and  at  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Boeotian  Hercules,  apples  were  oftered  instead  of 
sheep,  because  both  are  called  fi^ka.^ 

Through  such  transition-stages,  in  the  historical  development 
of  expiatory  sacrifices,  men  gradually  returned  to  the  idea  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  Uiem  all,  the  consecration  of  the  will.  And 
as  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  tell  us  that  the  Lord  has 
more  pleasure  in  those  that  do  justly  and  loye  mercy,  and  that 
truly  know  God,  than  in  all  sacrifices  and  bumt-ofierings  \*  (in 
accordance  with  which  declaration  the  Essenes  would  seem  to 
have  acted  ;)s  so  heathen  poets  and  philosophers  also  declare, 
"  that  it  is  of  no  avail  for  men,  whose  souls  are  grovelling  in  the 
earth,  and  are  void  and  sterile  of  all  things  heavenly,  with  such 
sentiments  to  go  to  the  temples,  and  out  of  the  depths  of  their 
sinful  lives  to  bring  their  gifts  to  the  gods."®  Cicero  (de  Legg. 
IL  8.  9.)  exhorts,  "  let  them  come  to  the  gods  with  pure  hearts; 
let  them  bring  piety,  let  them  take  away  wealth ;  whoever  does 
otherwise,  god  himself  will  be  the  avenger ; ...  let  not  the  im- 
pious man  dare  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  gifts."  To 
the  same  efiect  he  speaks  in  his  work  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods : 
(IL  28.  71)  "the  worship  of  the  gods  is  more  excellent  than  all 
things  else ;  it  is  most  chaste,  most  sacred,  most  full  of  piety. 
Ever  should  we  venerate  them  with  a  pure,  sincere  and  uncor- 
rupt  mind  and  voice."  And  Seneca  (de  Benef  L  6.)  tells  us, 
"  the  honor  of  the  gods  is  not  in  victims,  though  these  be  most 

ran  into  the  temple,  and  stood  still  by  the  altar.  Plut.  Lucullo,  p.  498,  A.  App. 
de  belle  Mith.  75.  and  Porph.  de  Abst.  I  25. 

*  Suidas  V.  fiovs  ffiSofios  T.  1.  p.  443  seq.  In  like  manner  acted  Empedocles 
after  the  precedence  of  Pythagoras.  See  Athenaeus  I.  5.  and  Philostratus  V. 
Apoll.  I.  1. 

'  Zenobius  V.  5.  and  lieutsch  on  the  passage. 
»  Pollux  I.  30,  31. 

*  Micah  6:  7  seq.   Hosea  6:  G    Coinp.  Psalm  50:  8  seq.  Isa.  1:11  seq. 
»  Gfrorer's  Philo  II.  341. 

^  Persius  11.  GI  seq  Comp.  Plautus  Rud.  prol.  22  seq.  Atque  hoc  scclesti  in 
animum  inducunt  suum, 

Jovem  se  placare  posse  donis,  hostiis : 
Et  operam  et  sumptum  perdunt :  id  eo  fit,  quia 
Nihil  ei  acceptum  est  a  perjuris  supplicii. 
Facilius,  si  qui  pius  est,  a  dis  supplicans, 
Quam  qui  scolestus  est,  inyeniet  vcniam  sibi. 
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excellent  and  gHttenng  with  gold,  but  in  the  pious  and  upright 
will  of  the  worshippers :  the  good  are  religious  even  when  they 
offer  only  com  and  pep ;  the  evil  do  not  avoid  the  charge  of  im- 
piety, al^ough  they  make  the  altais  flow  with  blood.**  "  The  sacri- 
fices of  the  fooHsh  do  but  feed  the  fire ;  and  the  consecrated  of- 
ferings give  occasion  to  tiie  robbery  of  temples ;  only  he  is  a  true 
pciest,  who  brings  faunself  as  a  sacrifice,  and  dedicates  his  soul  to 
a  temj^  of  God,  since  God  has  upon  earth  no  more  fitting  abode 
than  a  human  soul  made  pure;^  we  ought  to  be  pure  not  alone 
outwardly,  but  also  to  be  chaste  and  holy  within;*  and  true  and 
right  ideas  respecting  the  gods  are  more  pleasing  to  them  than  all 
sacrifices  and  ceremonies."' 

These  declarations,  and  sudi  as  these,  are,  however,  only  ex- 
ceptions; as  it  were,  in  antidpatioa  of  the  truth.  Li  the  rcQe,  m 
the  heathen  as  in  the  Jewish  worship,  we  everywhere  find  sac- 
rifices of  animals.  The  oblation  of  vegetable  substances,  in  por- 
ticulflx  cases,  accompanied  them.  And  not  only  for  expiation  «f 
on,  were  sacrifices  offered,  but  also  in  all  the  most  important  ac'^ 
tions  and  periods  of  Hfe,  where  man  needed  the  help  of  the  goda, 
at  the  begiiming  and  end  of  every  weighty  transaction,  in  order 
to  make  manifest  and  to  keep  alive  the  continuous  connection  of 
men  with  God. 

The  aboriginal,  patriarchal  precepts  of  Hesiod,^  command  every 
one,  "  when  the  morning  breaks  and  when  the  day  declines,  with 
holy  sprinkling  and  well-pleasing  incense  to  reconcile  the  gods, 
so  that  their  hearts  may  be  inclined  to  us  in  complacency  and 
peace."  In  family  life,  at  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  sacrifices 
were  made.  The  Cretans,  who  looked  upon  the  marriage  of  men 
as  a  figure  of  the  heavenly  union  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  brought  their 
consecrated  offerings,  especially  on  such  occasions,  to  these  goda.^ 
When  in  Athens  aman  would  marry,  he  brought  first  of  all  to  the 
three  original  sources  of  life  (the  so-called  Tritopatores)  his 
prayers  and  sacrifices  for  the  prosperous  procreation  of  children,* 
since  without  god  there  is  no  birth.  Even  at  marriage  there  were 
sacrifices  '^  and  the  gall  of  the  animal  was  thrown  behind  the  al- 

1  Pythag.  in  Stob.  Floril.  IV.  109.  and  Hierocl.  p.  85.  Compare  Zaleacni^n 
Diod.  XII.  20.  and  Paul  in  Rom.  12:  1. 

•  Pythag.  in  INod.  fr.  p.  565.  T.  IV.  p.  82. 

«  Pint  Mor.  p.  355,  C.  «  Hea.  Op.  et  D.  385  aeq. 

»  Diod.  v.  72,  73. 

*  ymlf^  ytvioeats  naiSiov  Suidas  y.  n^xondrof^t  and  Lobeck  Agl.  p.  754  aeq. 
'  Poll.  III.  38. 
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tar,  to  signify  that  no  bitterness  should  ever  make  the  union  to  be 
like  gall.i  In  addition  to  this,  in  Athens,  a  sacrifice  was  offered 
when  the  bride  was  conducted  to  the  family  of  her  husband.' 
In  Sparta,  mothers  at  the  marriage  of  their  daughters,  were  ac- 
customed to  bring  an  oblation  to  Aphrodite  Hera,  the  goddess  of 
marriage  love  -^  the  Boeotians  and  Locrians  to  Artemis  Euclea  \* 
and  the  maidens  of  Haliartus,  according  to  the  usage  of  their  an- 
cestors, made  a  sacrifice  preliminary  to  marriage  to  the  nymphs 
at  the  spring  of  Cissoessa.^  Were  the  marriage  blessed  by  a 
child,  on  the  seventh  or  tenth  day  after  its  birth  an  oblation  was 
made  for  it,  and  aflerwards  its  name  given  to  it^  And  at  death, 
sacrifices  were  again  offered  for  the  repose  of  the  departed  soul, 
as  well  by  individuals  as  by  the  Stated  The  gmve-stones  were 
anointed,  and  wreathed  with  flowers ;  funeral  piles  were  made, 
and  victims  sacrificed  upon  them ;  or,  at  least,  various  kinds  of 
food  thrown  into  the  flames ;  pits  were  dug  in  the  ground,  and  an 
oblation  of  wine,  milk,  and  honey  poured  into  them.^  Only  for 
children  none  of  these  sacrifices  for  the  dead  were  offered ;  be- 
cause, being  as  yet  unstained  by  the  contact  with  earthly  things, 
they  needed  no  expiation.^ 

In  like  manner,  they  were  accustomed  to  offer  the  first  fruits  of 
all  that  the  bounty  of  the  gods  had  given  them ;  the  firstlings  of 
the  flock,  the  first  fruits  of  the  field,'*  of  the  vintage,  of  the  or- 

»  Plut.  Mor.  p.l41,E. 

'  T^  yotfit^llay  &voktv  stofi^iv.  See  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Altertham.1.237. 

>  Pausan.  III.  13,  6.  *  Plut.  Aristid.  p.  331,  £. 

»  Flut.  Mor.  p.  772,  B. 

«  Ssndtrjv  &veiv  Aristoph.  Av.  494.  922.  with  the  Schol.  and  Aristot.  Hiet. 
An.  VII.  12.  For  the  Roman  custom,  Feetus  v.  loBtrici  dies,  p.  90. 

'  According  to  Plato,  de  Rep.  II.  p.  71,  it  waa  an  Orphic  doctrine,  that  there 
were  certain  redemptions  and  purifications  {hjuete  re  seal  Hodnt^fwi)  even  for  the 
dead ;  that  is,  by  means  of  certain  sacrifices  even  the  dead  could  be  redeemed  ; 
this  is  in  striking  analogy  with  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  masses  for  the 
soul,  which  also  reposes  upon  the  belief  in  the  continuity  of  existence,  and  the 
unceasing  communion  of  those  united  by  religion. 

<*  Comp.  Soph.  Ant.  431.  Eurip.  £1. 115.  Job.  Lydus  de  mens.  IV.  26.  t>n- 
cian.  Char.  22.  Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  332.  describes  the  great  public  sacrifice  for  the 
dead,  which  the  Plataeans,  to  the  latest  times,  offered  for  those  that  fell  in  the 
battle  against  the  Persians.  Comp.  Thuc.  III.  56. 

•  Plut.  Mor.  p.  612,  A. 

>«  Hence,  e.  g.  in  Mycalessus,  the  firfct  of  the  fruits  were  every  year  offered 
to  Hercules,  who  was  there  reverenced  as  one  of  the  Idaean  Dactyli  (Paus. 
IX.  19,  4).  In  the  Attic  Thargelia  and  Pyanepeia,  fruits  were  offered  to  Apol- 
lo and  the  Heroes,  especially  the  gt^ttiyij,  which  may  be  compared  with  oor 
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chard,!  the  first  of  the  dnnk  and  the  first  of  the  food  &  Aristotle 
looks  upon  the  offering  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  field  as  the  most 
ancient  form  of  sacrifice.^  A  Roman  author,  Censorinus,  expres- 
ses himself,  with  great  beauty  upon  this  subject  "  Since  our 
forefathers  li\ed  in  the  behef  that  all  their  means  of  Hfe,  that 
their  country,  yes,  that  life  itself,  was  a  gifl  of  the  gods,  they  were 
accustomed  to  sacrifice  to  them  something  of  all  they  had,  rather 
to  show  their  thankfulness  than  because  they  believed  that  the 
gods  needed  it  Hence,  ere  they  had  partaken  of  the  fresh  fruits 
of  the  field,  they  consecrated  a  part  to  the  gods.  And  since  they 
possessed  the  country  and  the  cities  only  as  stewards  of  the  gods, 
to  them  they  consecrated  a  part  for  temples  and  chapels.  Some 
were  wont,  in  order  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  rest  of  the  body, 
to  offer  the  topmost  part  thereof,  the  hair  of  their  heads."*  For 
the  expiation  of  the  sins  committed  in  the  family,  the  fathers 
brought  a  sacrifice  every  month  to  Hecate.  Certain  kinds  of 
food  were  prepared,  the  dishes  carried  through  the  whole  house,  to 
banish  into  them  the  curse  that  rested  upon  the  evil  deeds  that 
had  been  committed,  and  then  were  put  at  midnight  in  a  cross- 
way.  Whoever  ate  of  them,  they  beheved  that  with  the  food  he 
ate  the  curse  also ;  only  dogs,  and  men  like  dogs,  partook  thereof  ^ 
Not  less  were  sacrifices  conjoined  with  all  the  weighty  trans- 

hanrest  wreaUis,  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  739.  Plut.  1055).  Such  firat-fruits 
were  also  left  in  the  public  roads,  for  the  refreshmeiit  of  trayellers,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  under  the  protection  of  Hermes,  Etymol.  M.  y.*'JB|p/icuoy  and 
Demosth.  ady.  Mid.  52.  p.  477  seq.  Compare  also  Horat  Epist.  II.  1.  139  seq. 
and  Tibull.  1. 1, 11  seq. 

1  Ilvdoiyia,  PluL  Moral,  p.  655,  £.  The  Roman  calpar,  Festos  p.  50  with 
the  remarks  p.  394. 

*  Porph.  de  AbsU  II.  20. 

'  Arist.  Eth.  Nie.  VIIl.  11  extr.  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  maintain,  that 
the  bloodUst  sacrifices  were  the  oldest,  and  that  in  primitiye  times  only  fruits 
and  cakes  were  offered,  (Plato  de  Legg.  Vl.  p.  471  and  Porph.  de  Abst.  It.  5, 
6.  7,  27),  and  for  proof  of  this  they  rely  upon  the  alleged  tradition,  that  Cecrops 
first  taught  the  worship  of  Zeus  as  the  Worov,  and  sacrificed  to  him  nothing 
that  had  life,  but  only  cakes  made  of  meal  and  honey,  (Pausan.  I.  26,  6.  VIII. 
2, 11.  Upon  the  9r^Wo«,  see  Harpocration  p.  145.  Suidas  s.  y.  Pollux  VI. 
76.  Photius  Lex.  p.  350  seq.).  This  yiew  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  based 
upon  facts,  but  to  be  a  mere  philosophical  speculation.  The  oldest  of  books, 
Genesis,  looks  upon  bloody  and  bloodless  sacrifices  as  alike  ancient,  but 
manifestly  giyes  the  preference  to  the  former. 

*  Censorinus  de  die  natali  1. 9, 10. 

*  Plut.  Mor.  p.  708.  F.  Schol.  Aesch.  Ghoeph.  95.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Pint 
594.   Demosth.  adv.  Conon.  39.  p.  479.    Hemsterhusius  ad  Lucian.  1. 1,  p.  330. 
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aetions  of  political  life.  A  prelinuoary  sacrifice  (n^&Laca)  pre- 
ceded every  important  act  of  the  State,  to  enlist  the  favcNr  of  the 
gods.1  At  Athens,  before  every  meeting  of  the  people,  from  the 
consciousness  that  all  were  stained  with  sin,  and  that  sinful  men 
could  not  give  wholesome  counsel,  a  sacrifice  of  the  young  of 
swine  was  made,  and  their  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  the  seats  of 
the  assembly  for  their  purification.'  Then  the  priest  caroled  the 
stones  of  the  sacrificed  animal  through  the  congregation,  and  ban- 
ished their  sins  into  these  oqi^t^?  When  this  was  done,  incense 
was  scattered,  and  the  same  priest  went  around  with  the  vessel 
of  consecrated  water,  and  pronounced  a  blessing  upon  the  puri- 
fied people  for  the  act  which  they  were  about  to  perfixm.^  Af- 
ter this,  the  herald  prayed  the  prayers  of  their  fathers,^  and  then 
first  began  the  ^deUberations.  Similar  were  the  preliminary  sa- 
crifices of  the  senate,  of  the  Prytanes,  and  of  several  of  the  pub- 
lic officers.^  Sacrifices  preceded  the  sessions  of  the  courts,  and 
all  taking  of  oaths.7  In  war,  no  important  measure  was  underta- 
ken, before  the  sacrifices  were  auspicious  and  announced  success.^ 
At  the  departure  of  the  aimy  from  home,^  when  they  crossed 
rivers  and  boundaries  of  nations,i<*  when  they  made  an  advance,^^ 
when  they  embarked  and  sailed  away,is  when  they  landed,'^  be- 
fore they  assaulted  a  besieged  city,i^  before  the  battle,^'  and  after 

1  Wacbsmatli,  Hellen.  Alt  IV.  287  leq. 

*  Schol.  AriBtoph.  Acharn.  44.  Eccles.  128.  Saidas  y.  ire^iori!B^x<»«*  '^^ 
wu  concisely  called  iuxXtfo/ay  uad^sv,  Aewshin.  de  falsa  leg.  158. 

*  Demoeth.  adv.  Cononem  39.  «  Aesohin.  adv.  Timaich.  31,  p.  256. 
»  Aesch.  adv.  Timarch.  23. 

•  DemoBth.  de  fain  leg.  adv.  Aeichin.  100,  p.  362.  Thuoyd.  VIII.  70.  Sai- 
das y.  uaiTij^a. 

7  Compare,  as  one  example  of  many,  Aeschin.  de  leg.  sua  ady.  Denosth.  87, 
and  Demosth.  adv.  Aristocrat.  67  seq. 

"  n^  uaXXiif^ly  or  ttaXXtiffijam  Aeschin.  adv.  Ctesiph.  131.  Dio  Caas.  47, 
36.    Forti  Lex.  Herod,  s.  v.  Sutdas  et  Etymol.  M.  s.  v. 

•  iSiT^ia,  ineS69M  Herod.  IX.  19.    Xen.  Anab.  VI.  3,  2. 

»  ^*«^arif(»*a  Herod.  VI.  76.  VII.  113, 114.  Thucyd.  V.  54,  55, 116.  Xen. 
Hell.  III.  4,  3.  5,  7.  IV.  7,  2.  V.  1,  33.  4,  37,  47.  VI.  4, 19.  Plut.Lncol.p. 
507,  E. 

>*  ^2  VQo69if  Xen.  Hell.  III.  4, 15. 

»  imfimwiJQUi  Herod  IX.  92,  96.  Thucyd.  VI.  32.  Xenoph.  HelL  V.  1, 18. 
Apoll.  Rh.  I.  421.    IV.  1593  seq. 

^  anopaz^a  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Bovdf^Sf,  p.  81 . 

^  Xen.  Hell.  III.  1, 17  seq. 

»  S.  not.  168.  Herod.  IX.  33, 36, 37,  38, 46, 61, 62.  Xen.  HcU.  IV.  2, 18, 
20.   VII.  2, 21. 
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thevietory,!  sacrifices  were  ofiered  to  the  gods.  The  Athenian 
generals  especially  invoked,  by  sacrifice,  the  guidance  of  Hermes 
^i^Mf .'  AU  traces,  treaties  of  peace,  leagues  and  contracts 
were  accompanied  by  sacrificial  acts.^  Plato  will  have  it,  that  on 
•evsiy.day  of  the  year  the  magistrate  make  an  ofiering  to  a  god 
or  demon  for  the  city,  and  its  inhabitants,  for  their  goods  and 
cbattds>  The  shedding  of  blood  was  everywhere  the  means  of 
the  union  of  men  with  one  another  and  with  the  deity, 

Tbe  faicts  are  so  well  known,  that  it  would  seem  superfluous  to 
•fpiYe  detailed  accounts  of  the  sacdfices  of  animals.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, resliict  myself  to  those  charactenstic  features,  in  which  the 
onguud  idea  is  clearly  expressed,  and  the  inward  connection  of 
the  religious  conceptions  is  distinctly  seen.  At  first  only  domes- 
tic animals,  which,  as  such*  participated  in  the  daily  life  of  man,^ 
were  ofiered  in  exjHatory  sacrifice ;  such  as  swine,^  bulls,  horses,^ 
•shaep,^  gofi^  geese,  fowls,  doves.^    £very  animal  was  not  sacri- 

*  ijuv^taa  or  ijt  evrvxi^  onir9t§v.  Plato  Conyiv.  p.  370, 14.  Xen.  Hell.  IV« 
8,14.   VII.  2,  28. 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Flut  1160.    Boeckh's  Stutshaiuh.  II.  254. 
'Thucjd.IV.  118.    V.  19,47.    Liv.  1.  24,  32.    IX.  5. 

*  Plato  de  Legg.  V III.  p.  74.  •  De  Maistre,  II.  234. 

*  Among  the  animal  sacrifices  that  of  swine  is  said  to  be  the  most  ancien^ 
(prima  patatur  hostia  sos  meroisse  mori,  Oyid.  Metara.  XV .  111).  It  was  even 
asserted  that  swine,  w,  s%$,  had  its  name  from  ^tt$^y  Athen.  IX.  64  and  Varro 
de  re  rust.  II.  4,  9.  The  intestines  of  swine  have,  as  is  well  known,  a  great 
similarity  with  those  of  man.  Might  this  have  been  the  ground  that  they  were 
sacrificed  instead  of  man  ?  The  passage  we  have  cited  from  Varro,  and  Athen. 
IX.  17, 18  seems  to  favor  this  view.  To  the  Jews  swine  were  the  object  of  aver- 
sion, not  only  in  opposition  to  the  heathen  view  of  sacrifices,  as  Spencer  main- 
tains, bat  also  because  pork  hurts  the  humors  of  the  system  and  predisposes  te 
leprosy. 

^  Among  the  Romans  sacrificed  only  to  Neptune  and  Mars,  Festi  Ezc.  v. 
equus  p.  61.  v.  October  equos  p.  Ill,  and  v.  panibos  p.  120 ;  and  by  the  Massa- 
getae  to  the  sun,  •'  because  to  the  swiftest  of  gods  must  be  offered  the  swiftest 
of  animals."  Herod.  I.  216. 

"  The  laidb,  on  account  of  his  gentleness  (placidum  pecus,  Oy.  Met.  XV. 
116)  was  considered  the  most  excellent  of  expiatory  sacrifices,  hostia  maxima 
(Virg.  Ge.  3,  486  seq.)  and  could  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  two  years  old. 
Gellius  XVI.  6.  Macrobius  VI.  9.  Serv.  ad  Ae.  IV.  57.  The  most  solemn  of 
the  expiatory  sacrifices  in  Rome  consisted  of  a  swine,  a  sheep  and  a  ball,  suo- 
vetaurilia.  Cato  de  re  rust.  141.  Varro  de  re  rust.  II.  1, 10.  Liv.  1. 44.  Di- 
ooys.  IV.  22. 

*  Sacrifices  like  those  of  the  emperor  Balbinus,  who  once  offered  100  eagles, 
100  lions,  and  as  many  other  beasts,  (Jul.  Capitolinus  v.  Balbini,  11),  had  their 
basts  only  in  the  folly  of  the  emperor. 
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ficed  to  every  god,  but  according  as  the  animal  was  conceived  to 
have  some  relation  to  the  most  prominent  attributes  of  the  god^ 
For  Zeus,  bulls  were  preferred,  especially  such  as  were  white,*  and 
rams.  To  Poseidon  were  offered  black  bulls  and  horsfe,  adom- 
ed  with  sea-green  bands,^  and  sometimes  fishes  as  a  thank-offer- 
ing ;^  to  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  lower  world  only  black  beasts, 
with  a  Ubation  of  milk,  honey  and  wine ;'  to  the  virginal  Athena, 
young,  never-yoked  cows  f  doves  to  Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of 
love  ;7  a  bull  and  two  white  goats  to  Apollo  f  to  the  huntress 
Artemis  stags,  does  and,  in  general,  beasts  of  the  chase  f  to  Her- 
mes, young  lambs  and  kids,  and  of  the  members  of  these  animals, 
especially  the  tongues,  as  the  organs  of  speech,  to  the  ^eo;  Xo- 
/(Off  ;^o  to  the  prolific  mother  of  the  earth  Demeter  and  Tellns  ma- 
ter, fat  and  pregnant  swine  ;^^  and  a  sterile  cow  to  the  barren 
queen  PersephoneJ*  Only  the  ploughing  ox,  (^wg  dgaviQ,  b6s 
orator),  might  not  in  ancient  times  be  sacrificed,  being  the  fellow- 
laborer  of  man.^3  j^q  the  heavenly  gods  victims  were  sacrificed 
by  day,  to  the  infernal  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun.^^    All  sacri- 

«  ArnobiuB  VII.  p.  223  0eq.    Serr.  ad  Ge.  U.  380.    Ae.  III.  118. 

•  Wrg.  Oe.  II.  146,  and  Cerda  to  the  pamage  p.  312,  313.  Festi  Exc.  7.  AI- 
biona,  p.  4.  Amobius  II.  p.  91.  Oyidioi  ex  Fonto  IV.  4,  31.  Trial.  IV.  2, 5. 
Juv.  X.  66. 

»  Val.  Flacc.  I.  189.  <  Athen.  VII.  50,  51. 

»  II.  111.103.  Blomfield  g].  ad  Aeichyli  Pen.  616.  Lne.  111.52.  Virg.Ae. 
VI.  153.  TibuU.  III.  5,  33  leq.  Seneca  Oed.  563  aeq.  Arnobioa  VII.  p.  225 
aeq.  249. 

•  II.  X.  292.  Od.  III.  3»2.  Ovid.  Met  IV.  754.  XII.  151.  Amobiw  VII. 
p.  227  f  Minervae  yirgini  virgo  caeditur  vitula,  nullis  unquam  stimulis,  nuUias 
operis  ezcitata  conatu.     Comp.  Numbera  19:  2. 

7  Propert.  IV.  5,  63. 

»  LW.  XXV.  12, 13.  Macrobins  Sat.  I.  17.  p.  300.  Orid.  Met.  VII.  244  leq. 
XII.  151.   VSTinckelmann'a  Werke  II.  579. 

•  Pauaan.  VII.  18.  7.    Ovid.  Fast.  1. 388. 
wOd.XIX.398.    Ath.  1.28,   Schol.  Ariatoph.  Pint.  1111. 

"  PhumntuB  de  nat.  deor.  p.  211.  Gale,  Maciobins  Sat.  I.  12.  p.  267.  Arno- 
biua  VII.  p.  228.  Comp.  Festi  Exc.  v.  praecidanea  agna,  p.  122  and  the  remark 
on  it,  p.  581. 

"  Virg.  Ae.  VI.  251.    Od.  XI.  30,  cveiQW  fiovy. 

«  Ael.  V.  H.  V.  14.  H.  A.  XII.  34.  Aralus  Phaen.  132.  Vaix.  de  re  nut 
II.  5,  3.  Plin.  VIII.  45, 180.  In  later  times  this  prohibition  was  not  observed. 
Comp.  Ov.  Met  XV.  122  seq.  and  Lucian.  desacrificiis  12.  n^oatfyovw  •  •  /^oiV 

*«  Virg.  Ae.  VI.  252,  and  Cerda  on  the  paaaage. 
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ficial  animals,  as  with  the  Jews,  must  be  without  blemish  and  un- 
hurt, likeia  xai  ola,  integiae  et  illaesae),  and  of  these,  the  most 
beautiful  were  selected.^  Nor  in  respect  to  the  number  were 
they  nigigardly.  Well  known  are  the  hecatombs  of  bulls,  lambs 
and  goats,  in  Homer.  Findar  says  it  is  Grecian  custom,  to  sacri- 
fice all,  up  to  a  hundred,  {narra  &vhp  ixarop).^  And  in  Athens, 
in  later  times,  we  find  sacrificial  festivals  in  which  three  hundred 
oxen  were  immolated,  at  the  public  cost^ 

The  sadifidal  rites  and  ceremonies  were  most  solemn ;  all  the 
ceremonies  seemed  to  express  that  the  ofiering  was  made  with 
fireedom  and  joy.  Those  that  brought  oblations  to  the  gods  of 
heaven,  wore  white  garments,^  and  had  garlands  upon  the  head 
and  in  the  hands  ;^  he  that  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  the  low- 
er woild  was  clad  in  black.^  The  sacrificial  beast  was  also 
adorned  with  garlands  and  bands,  and  on  solemn  occasions  the 
horns  were  gilded ;  it  was  led  by  a  loose  rope,  so  that  it  might 
seem  to  follow  of  its  own  accord.^  Should  the  animal  escape, 
it  was  an  inauspicious  omen;  it  must  still  be  slaughtered,  but 
might  not  again  be  brought  to  the  altar.^  First  of  all,  before 
touching  the  sacrificial  utensils,^  the  hands  were  washed,  that 

>  Arist.  in  Ath.  XV.  16.  p.  674,  F.    Plat.  Mor.  p.  437,  A.    Pollax  1.  29. 

*  Pind.  Fr.  154,  Boeckh. 

'  Isocr.  Ansop.  29.  p.  163,  Bekker,  Boeckh's  Staats.  d.  Ath.  1.  226  ^q.  II. 
165, 229.  Croesus,  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Delphian  g^,  once  immolated 
some  3000  animals,  Herod.  1.  50 ;  Xerxes  to  the  Ilian  Athena  1000  bullocks, 
Herod.  VII.  43 ;  Solomon  and  the  people  of  Israel,  at  the  dedication  of  the  tem- 
ple, 22,000  oxen  and  120,000  sheep,  1  Kings  8: 63. 

^  Casaubon.  ad  Theoph.  ch.  21.  p.  212.  Fischer. 

*  The  garlands  of  those  that  made  the  sacrifice  were  woyen  from  the  foliage 
of  the  tree  that  was  sacred  to  the  god.  To  Jupiter  the  oak  was  consecrated,  to 
ApoOo  the  laurel,  to  Minerva  the  oliye,  the  myrtle  to  Venus,  the  mallow  to 
Hercules,  Flin.  XII.  1.  3.  Those  that  sacrificed  to  Ceres  bore  wreaths  of  the 
ears  of  corn ;  garlands  of  the  pine-tree  were  for  Neptune  and  Vulcan,  of  the 
ivy  for  Bacchus,  of  the  yew-tree  for  the  infernal  deities. 

*  II.  X.  202.  Od.  HI.  384.  Arist.  Nub.  256.  Liv.  XXV.  12, 13.  Tibul.  IV. 
1, 15.   Ov.  Met,  VII.  161.  XV.  131.    Plin.  XXXIII.  3, 39. 

^  Virg.  Ge.  11.  395.  Ae.  V.  773.  Juven.  XII.  5  and  the  commentators. 

'  Liv.  XXI.  63  extr.  Macrobius  Sat.  III.  5.  p.  425.  The  animal  brought,  in- 
stead of  such  a  victima  effugia,  was  called  hostia  succidanea,  Servius  ad  Ae.  II. 
140.  Gell.  IV.  6.  Festus  p.  129, 142,  212,  243. 

'  A  concise  description  of  the  customary  sacrificial  acts  is  given  in  Eurip. 
£1.7958eq.  Arist.  Pax.  948  seq.  Lucian.  de  sacrif  12seq.  and  Dionys.VIl.  72. ; 
the  latter  with  the  remark,  that  the  Orecian  and  Roman  usages  were  similar. 
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what  WBB  sacred  might  not  be  handled  by  the  imcleaiLi  Then 
the  consecrated  barley,  coarsely  braised,  and  mixed  with  salt,* 
and  the  sacrificial  knife,  were  brought  in  a  basket,  and  carried 
around  the  altar  -?  a  twig  of  the  laurel  or  the  olive-tree^  symbols 
of  purification  and  of  peace,  was  dipped  into  the  consecrated  vea* 
sel,  and  the  by-standers  besprinkled  with  it^  Even  the  hdy  wa* 
ter  was  consecrated  by  prayers,  and  by  the  dipping  into  it  of  a 
fire-brand  from  the  altar.^  Silence  was  then  enjoined,  the  pro* 
feme  were  removed,^  the  herald  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  '*  Who  is 
here  ?"  {xis  v^di; ;)  those  that  were  present  answered, "  Many  wor* 
shippers/'  {milliH  %aya&oi.y  Then  began  the  special  saodficial 
prayer,  fi)r  the  gracious  acceptance  of  the  oblation.®  After  the  ani» 
mal  was  proved  to  be  sound  and  without  blemish,®  in  order  to  see 
if  it  were  itself  willing,  the  back  of  the  saerifidal  knife  was  drawn 
horn  the  head  to  the  tail,^®  and  the  mixture  of  barley  and  salt 
poured  over  the  neck,  until  by  bowing  its  head,  it  had,  as  it  w^^e* 
consented  to  the  ofieringJ^  After  other  prayers,  the  priest  took  a 
goblet  of  red  wine,  tasted  it,  and  let  those  present  drink  therefipom, 
and  poured  what  was  left  between  the  homs  of  the  animaL^*  The 

^  In  all  religions,  washing  with  fresh  water  is  considered  an  image  of  purity  of 
soul,  comp.  Heb.  10: 22,  and  the  custom  of  the  Essenes  in  Porph.  de  Abst  IV.  12. 

'  avkai,  ovloxvTtu,  tuha^yfta,  mola  salsa,  far  pium.  Without  salt  no  sacri- 
fice was  offered,  as  among  the  Jews.  Flin.  XXXI.  7, 89.  Ley.  2: 13.  Salt  waa 
especially  considered  as  the  federal  symbol,  on  account  of  its  purifying  and 
conservative  virtues,  its  prevention  of  death  and  decay.  Comp.  Plut.  Mor. 
p.  668seq.and6H4seq.  Diog.  L.  Vlli.  35.  Eustath.  to  11. 1.  449.  IX.214.and 
Baehr's  Symb.  II.  324  seq. 

3  Aristoph.  Fax.  956  seq. 

<  Ovid.  Fast  V.679.  Virg.  Ae.  VI.  230.  and  Cerda's  comments  p.  634.  8y- 
nesius  Epist.  121.  p.  258,  B.    Sozomenes  hist,  eccles.  VI.  5.  p.  644,  D. 

*  Eurip.  Here.  F.  908.  Arist.  Fax  559.  Athen.  IX.  76. 

*  Lobeok  Agl.  p.  14  seq.  Euripid.  Here.  F.  527 :  aiyare,  eZya  vie  ^arut  letkt 
afya,  atmna*  Arist.  Fax  434 :  swfififAuxs,  §vip7jfMiTe.  Thesmoph.  39 :  ev^prjfioi 
nag  earat  Xaos  ov6fM  ovYtdslaag,    Favete  Unguis,  Horat.  Od.  III.  1,  2. 

7  Arist.  Fax.  968.  Schol. 

^  Such  a  prayer  is  given  in  Arist.  as  above  cited :  another  by  Menander  in 
Athen.  XIV.  78. 

*  ei  ivrsXee  dif,  Lucian.  de  sacrif.  12.  comp.  Soph.  Trach.  762. 

*°  Servius  ad  Ae.  XII.  172 :  obliquum  etiam  cnltrum  a  fronte  usque  ad  cau- 
dam  ante  immolationem  ducere  consueverunt. 

"  Flut.  Mor.  p.  435,  C.  437,  729,  £.  and  Schol.  ApoU.  Rh.  I.  425. 

»  Ov.  Met.  VII.  593  seq.  and  Fast.  I.  357  seq.  after  the  Greek  epigram  of 
Euenos  in  the  Anthol.  Fal.  IX.  75.  Compare  the  Jewish  custom  as  given  in 
Sirach  50, 16. 
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hairs  of  the  forehead  were  first  cut  off  and  thrown  into  the  fire,i 
the  incense  was  kindled  ;3  and  the  rest  of  the  conseciated  mixture 
of  barley  and  salt  poured  upon  the  altar.  At  last,  with  the  musio 
of  fifes  and  flutes,  that  no  inauspicious  word  might  be  heard  dui** 
ing  the  sacred  act,  and,  when  the  sacrifice  was  especially  sol- 
emn,  with  the  singing  of  chorus  songs,  and  with  circular  dancing, 
the  animal  was  struck  with  the  axe,  and  its  throat  cut  with  the 
knife  f  when  it  was  offered  to  the  gods  of  the  upper  world,  with 
its  head  raised  to  heaven  '^  when  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world« 
bowed  down  to  earth.^  The  blood  was  then  received  into  a  basin^Q 
and  in  part  poured  around  upon  the  altar,''  a  part  i^nnkled  upon 
those  standing  by,  that  they  might  be  absolved  from  their  sins.® 
All  who  would  participate  in  the  sacrifice  must  toach  the  sacri* 
ficial  animal,  and  the  sacrificial  vessels.^  The  most  ancient  cus^ 
torn  was  to  bum  the  whole  of  the  animal  ;io  in  later  periods  only 
particular  parts,  the  head  and  feet  (the  extremities  instead  of  the 
whole),  the  intestines,^^  as  the  seat  of  the  passions,^  the  thighs  a3 

1  Od.  XIV.  422  with  fiustathioB,  Virg.  Ae.  VI.  246.  Eurip.  £1.  815  seq. 

•  Ovid.  Fast.  H.  573. 

»  Plin.  XXVill.  3.    Heindorf  on  Plato's  Cratylas  $  73.  Santen  ad  Terent. 

^  Lucian.  de  flacrificiia  16.  p.  S87.  and  the  passai^  eollected  in  Bede,  Gesi^k* 
der  Hellen.  D.  II.  313.  The  Jews  also,  in  their  solemn  days  and  the  new  moons, 
were  accustomed  to  blow  with  trampets  oyer  the  burnt-offerings  and  the  peace- 
ofierings.  Num.  10: 10. 

•  Orphei  Arg.  316.  II.  1. 459  with  Eustathius  p.  110,278eq.  Lips.  Virgil. 
Ge.  111.  492.  Ae.  VI.  248,  and  the  commentators. 

*  Schol.  Antiqua  and  Eustathius  upon  Od.  III.  444.  Suidas  s.  vv.  a^mmot  and 
otpdyunf.  Corop.  Ex.  24: 6. 

7  Lucian.  de  Sacrificiis  13 :  a^  x^  f^f**}  re^x^a^*  Eustathius  on  Od.  IIL 
445:  aifuti  rf  flatft^  hriz^w* 

"  Schol.  Arist  Acharn.  44.  Eceles.  128.  Apoll.  Rh.  IV.  704  seq.  As  with  the 
blood  of  the  covenant  in  the  Hebrew  sacrifices :  Ex.  24 :  8.  Lev.  1:  5, 11.  7:  2. 
16: 18  seq.  Heb.  12:  24. 

*  ovre^ptanMnu  rw  le^wv,  Aeschin.  de  Leg.  sua  adv.  Demosth.  84  :  %Bqvir' 
fw^  maX  nm^  dy/^fieyoy  Demost.  adv.  Androt.  78:  dirT^fUWu  dvkttv  Apoll. 
Rh.  II.  717. 

^  Hyginus  Poet.  Astron.  II.  15 :  antiqui  quum  maxima  caerimonia  deorum 
immortalium  sacrifieia  administrarent,  soliti  sunt  totas  hostias  in  sacrorum  con- 
snmere  fiamma.  Hence  u^Xop  oXoxavrttv  Xen.  Cyrop.  VIII.  3, 24.  Anab.  VII. 
8, 5.  Porph.  de  Abst.  II.  54,  55 ;  as  in  the  Hebrew  bumt-o£fering  and  sin-oflfer- 
ing.  Lev.  4: 12.  6:  30.  16:  27. 

"  Dionys.  VII.  72.  p.  478,  48.  Sylburg. 
*  Eustath.  on  II.  1. 461.  p.  110, 42  and  Tzetzes  on  Hes.  Op.  et  0. 335 
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representatives  of  strength,  the  fat  as  the  choicest  portion.*  Red, 
unmixed  wine  was  also  poured  into  the  flames.^  The  rest  of  tlie 
fleshi  as  with  the  Hebrew  peace-ofierings,  was  eaten  by  those 
that  presented  the  sacrifice,  at  a  sacred  festival,^  (as  from  the 
most  ancient  times  had  been  the  custom),  after  the  completion  of 
the  sacrificial  acts ;  and  the  gods  were  originally  supposed  to  be 
present  as  guests  at  this  feast^  By  this  common  participation  in 
the  pure  flesh  of  the  sacrifice,  this  communion  of  the  flesh  immo- 
lated to  god  (x^£a  ^Bo&vta)?  the  substance  of  a  new  life  was 
supposed  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  imparted  to  the  participants ;  * 
for  all  that  eat  of  one  sacrifice  are  one  body  J 

There  are  found  traces  of  a  primitive  custom,  of  eating  the  flesh 
and  blood  even  of  hiunan  victims,  especially  of  sacrificed  chil- 
dren. Here  I  seem  to  discern  indications  (k  a  fearful  mystery. 
Not  only  is  it  reported  of  the  Scythian  races,  the  Massagetae,  the 
Issedoni,  the  Bassari  and  the  Tauri,  that  they  ate  the  flesh  of  im- 
molated men,^  and  that  it  was  Orpheus  who  first  abohshed  these 
hideous  feasts '?  but  in  respect  to  the  Lycean  human  sacrifices  in 
Arcadia,  it  is  testified,  that  the  father  tasted  the  sacrificed  flesh  of 
his  own  son.  ''  More  exacUy  to  determine  the  nature  of  these 
sacrifices,"  said  Fausanius,  **  is  not  within  the  province  of  my  in- 
quiries :  let  the  circumstances  be  as  they  are,  and  as  they  have 

^  Baelir'8  Symb.  II.  381.  —  Herod.  (II.  39)  gives  it  u  a  custom  peculiar  to 
the  Egyptians  that  they  cursed  the  head  of  the  victim,  and  imprecated  upon  it 
all  the  calamities  which  the  people  or  the  land  were  to  experience. 

•  Lev.  7: 16  seq.  Baehr,  Symb.  II.  372  seq. 

'  In  the  maledictory  sacrifices  alone,  the  flesh  was  not  eaten,  lest  they  should 
become  partakers  of  the  sin  and  the  curse ;  as  it  were,  eat  in  the  curse.  11  XIX. 
267.  Apoll.  Rh.  III.  1033.  Forph.  de  Abst.  11.44.  Pausan.  111.20,9.  V.24.2. 

«  Comp.  II.  1.423  seq.  II.  420  seq.  Od.  VII.  201  seq.  Virg.Ae.  IV.2068eq. 
Ex.  34  :  15.  Ezek.  18:  6. 

•  Pollux  I.  29.  «  De  Maistre  II.  286. 

7  1  Cor.  10: 17.  Hence  the  stiff-necked  opposition  of  the  early  Christians  to 
eating  the  flesh  of  the  heathen  victims.  —  At  the  end  of  the  sacrificial  feast,  as 
it  appears,  the  herald  dismissed  the  assembly  with  the  words :  huiU  atpioiS,  ite 
missa  est.  Apulei.  Metam.  XI.  p.  267.  Bip. 

»  Pythagoreorum  fr.  in  Gale's  Opusc.  Mythol.  p.  713.  Herod.  1. 216.  IV.  18, 
26.  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  VII.  6.  p.  1148.  Sext.  Emp.  III.  207.  Forph.  de  Abst  II. 
8.  p.  116. 

•  Orphei  fr.  in  Sext.  Emp.  II.  31.  IX.  15.  Arist  Ran.  1038.  Hor.  A.  F.  391, 
seq. 
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been  fxom  the  beginning."^  Porphyry  testifies,  that,  in  his  own 
times,  the  same  custom  was  still  observed.^ 

Prom  these  facts,  certain  very  logical  reasoners  would  draw  the 
inference,  that  the  Greeks  were  originally  cannibals ;  human  flesh 
tasted  so  good  to  them,  that  they  served  it  up  for  their  gods.' 
Aiter  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to 
refute  this  most  insipid  and  absurd  notion.  Between  the  bestial- 
ity of  those  tribes  where  cannibalism  is  known  to  exist,  and  which 
are  actually  severed  from  all  direct  and  living  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  human  race — and  this  most  awful  and  unnat- 
ural mystery,  the  eating  the  flesh  of  sacrificed  children,  there  is  a 
broad  distinction,  an  immense  difierence.  In  the  one  case,  there 
is  the  extreme  of  the  savage  state ;  in  the  other,  the  most  fright- 
ful caricature  of  a  religious  mystery,  the  true  form  of  which  is 
known  to  every  Christian.  It  seems  to  me,  that  just  this  point  is 
fitted  to  disclose  to  us,  a  thorough  and  conclusive  understanding 
of  the  heathen  piacular  sacrifices. 

Here,  as  in  cdl  investigations  upon  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
the  final  question  must  be,  not  only  whether  any  doctrine  be  tru- 
ly contained  in  any  particular  religious  system,  but  whether  the 
doctrine  itself  be  true  ? 

I  believe,  that  I  may  assert  the  theory  which  has  been  here 
presented  to  be  logical  and  closely  linked  together  in  all  its  parts ; 
and  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  fair  induction  from  the  facts, 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  doctrine.  But  if  it  be  so  cmd  is  based 
upon  correct  premises,  then  it  must  be  objectively  true,  that  is, 
be  true  not  only  for  the  heathen,  but  also  for  us.  But  that  it  is 
not;  no  one  now-a-days  would  maintain  the  monstrous  position, 
that  real  expiation  and  atonement  could  be  effected  by  human 
sacrifices.     Wherein,  now,  is  the  flaw,  in  this  theory  in  other  re- 

^  This  addition  seems  to  be  only  an  imitation  of  Herod.  1. 140.  II.  28. 

«  Pausan.  VIII.  2,  3.  38,  5.  Porph.  de  Abst.  II.  27.  Varr.  in  Plin.  VIII.  22, 
82.  and  in  Aogustin.  C.  D.  XVIII.  17.  Ovid.  Metam.  I.  165  and  Ibis  431. 
Here  belong  tlie  well  known  narrative  of  the  Phocian  women  in  Daulis, 
who  placed  before  the  Thracian  Tereas,  the  flesh  of  his  own  son,  (Pausan.  X. 
4, 6.  Comp.  I.  41, 8.  and  Ov.  Met.  VI.  635  seq.)  ;  and  the  abominable  banquets 
of  Atreos  and  Thyestes,  with  which  Herod.  (1. 119)  compares  the  Persian  king 
Astyages,  who  slew  the  son  of  Harpagus,  and  served  parts  of  the  body  at  the  table 
to  his  father.  See,  also,  what  Herod.  III.  11  relates  of  the  Greek  mercenary  sol- 
diers in  the  service  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  Dio  Cass.  (68,  32)  of  the  Jews  in 
Cyrene,  and  (71, 1)  of  the  so  called  Bucoli  in  Egypt. 

'  So  F.  A.  Wolf  in  his  superficial  treatise  on  the  origin  of  sacrifices,  in  his 
Miscellanea  litter,  p.  270  seq. 
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spects  so  acooidaiit  with  facts  ?  If  a  system  be  oonstrncted  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  a  sound  logic,  and  yet  be  false  in  its  results, 
the  error  must  lie  in  the  first  proposition.  Let  us,  then,  recur  to 
the  first  terms  of  our  theory ;  which  were  as  follows.  Since  life 
is  only  a  gif^  of  God  to  man,  on  the  condition, 'that  his  command^ 
ments  be  obeyed,  every  transgressor,  in  strictness  of  justice,  has 
forfeited  his  life  to  God.  Bnt  though  the  sinner  deserves  death, 
yet  an  indestructible  feeling  gives  him  the  hope,  that  his  sins  may 
be  expiated,  his  debt  paid,  his  life  saved,  if  an  innocefU  person 
would  vohmtarily  suffer  death  instead  of  him  and  for  him.  It  is 
the  universal  faith  of  the  ancient  world,  that  the  iife  of  the  gnilt* 
less,  voluntarily  sacrificed,  has  power  to  redeem  the  life  of  the 
guilty,  which  were  otherwise  necessarily  lost  And  thus  for,  the 
substance  and  purport  of  those  religions  fedings,  which  in  hea* 
thenism  gave  birth  to  the  expiatory  sacrifices,  are  universally  and 
perfectly  true.  The  inmost  centre  of  all  the  ancient  religioos 
systems,  is  the  consciousness  of  the  need  of  redemption,  and  that 
this  redemption  is  possible  only  through  and  by  ipeans  of  an  inno- 
cent person;  and  this,  too,  is  perfectly  true.  The  problem  was  re- 
cognized, but  not,  therefore,  correctly  solved.  The  disease  they  had 
indeed  experienced  end  also  in  their  inmost  soul  they  knew,  that 
for  the  disease  tliere  was  a  remedy,  and  of  what  nature  thia  reme- 
dy ought  to  be.  But  the  true  remedy  they  did  not,  they  could  not 
know. 

Only  he  that  has,  can  give ;  only  he  that  is  good,  can  make 
good.  To  pay,  sometiiing  must  be  possessed ;  or  else,  debt  is  ad- 
ded to  debt  It  is,  then,  perfectly  true,  that  only  an  innocent  per- 
son can  make  satisfaction  for  the  guilty ;  it  being  presupposed 
that  he  is  guiltless  and  in  a  condition,  to  discharge  the  whole  debt 
But  here  lies  the  prime  falsehood  (the  nfrntm  xpsvlhg)  of  all  the 
heathen  sacrifices.  For,  where  is  this  innocent  person,  that  he  may 
by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  his  immaculate  life  atone  for  the  for- 
feited life  of  the  guilty  ?  Scripture  assures  us,  "  that  the  imagi- 
nation of  man*s  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth."' — "  Who  can  bring  a 
clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?*2 — '*  They  are  aU  gone  out  of  the 
way,  they  are  together  become  unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no,  not  one.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  they  are  all 
under  sin."3  Even  the  most  perfect  man  escapes  not  sin,  if  he  be 
but  bom  into  the  world."*  Ever  since  the  great  catastrophe  of 
the  human  soul,  at  the  beginning  of  our  history,  no  one  of  all  man- 

>  Gen.  8:  21.  «  Job  14:  4. 

*  Rom.  3: 9  leq.  comp.  Pnlm  ziii.  and  liii.  «  Philo  II.  249  eztr. 
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kind  has  been  innocent ;  in  the  first  man  all  men  sinned ;  there 
is  absolutely  no  one  that  is  pure,  not  even  one.  Hence  all  hea- 
then sacrifices,  in  the  sight  of  a  holy  God,  are  insufficient ;  henoe 
they  were  ever  repeated,  because  all  are  only  means  of  palliation, 
and  none  effect  a  real  and  radical  cure.  And  even  if  an  expia- 
tion  for  sin  could  be  made,  that  were  not  enough,  if  to  the  sinner 
were  not,  at  the  sai»e  time,  given  a  new  and  pure  basis  for  the 
acts  of  his  will.  For  that  primeval  fall  not  only  disturbed  the 
primitive  relation  of  Ihe  human  will  to  the  divine ;  it  also,  neees- 
saxiiy,  vitiated  the  whole  normal  condition  of  man,  alienated  his 
mental  as  well  as  his  physical  powers.  For  the  restitution  of  the 
original  relation  of  the  creature  and  the  Creator,  there  was  indeed 
need  of  an  expiation  for  human  sins,  in  order  to  efiect  a  reconcili* 
ation  of  man  with  God ;  but  there  was  also,  no  less  imperatively, 
needed  an  actual,  inward  restoration  of  the  human  will  to  its  origi- 
iial  estate ;  the  morbid  affections  of  the  soul  must  be  overcome, 
and  the  harmonious  action  of  all  its  powers,  be  reestablished. 
I^t  only  must  guilt  be  atoned  for,  but  that  which  sin  had  wreck- 
^  must  be  again  made  whole.  But  that  could  be  effected  in  no 
other  way,  than  by  a  renewed,  actual  implanting  of  the  original 
principle  of  life.  If  we  consider  the  human  race  as  one  huge  or- 
ganism, in  which  a  diseased  life  has  been  generated,  and  has  per- 
meated all  the  parts,  the  intellect  and  will,  as  well  as  the  body ; 
then,  to  carry  out  the  figure,  this  diseased  affection  cannot  be  olh- 
icrwise  extirpated,  than  by  the  introduction  of  a  new,  original  prin- 
ciple of  hfe  into  the  morbid  organism,  which  by  means  of  its  io- 
herent  virtue,  shall  be  ever-growing,  diffusing  itself  through  aU 
the  members,  assimilating  to  itself,  (so  to  speak,  by  a  dynamic 
process),  all  that  is  foreign  to  it  in  the  whole  system ;  for  even 
that  which  is  now  foreign,  was  at  first  of  the  same  nature.  Or  if 
we  look  at  the  human  mce  under  the  figure  of  a  work  of  art,  which 
has  been  defaced  and  corroded ;  the  work  cannot  restore  itself, 
the  artist  must  do  it — the  Creator  must  restore  the  creature. 

Without  my  having  expressed  it,  every  one  will  feel  the  con- 
nection of  these  positions  with  the  inoamation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  his  atoning  death  upon  Golgotha.  Only,  by  this  was  both  ef- 
fected ;  the  atonement  for  sin  effecting  the  reconciliation  of  all 
who  desire  it  with  God,  and^  at  the  same  time  the  possibiUty  of  an 
inward  regeneration  of  the  human  race.  That  Christ  made  an  ex- 
piatory sacrifice  is  clear  from  Scripture.  The  Holy  One  of  God, 
"  bore  our  griefs  and  carried  pur  sorrows ;"  He  was  stdcken  with 
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all  the  sufierings  of  the  world  ;i  "  He  was  obedient  even  to  the 
death  of  the  cross."  "  He  gave  himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a 
sacrifice  to  God."  "  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  by  him 
we  have  received  the  atonement "^  "  He  is  the  true  and  real 
sold  substituted  and  offered  for  all  ( anixpvxw)-^  Athanasius  says, 
''  The  Logos  of  God  fitly  brought  the  temple  of  his  own  body  as 
a  substitution  and  dehverance  for  the  souls  of  all  (apti^x^)*  ^^^ 
was  obedient  even  unto  death."*  Hence  Augustin  (c.  Faustum 
XXII,  17)  maintains,  that  there  is  only  one  true,  universal  sacri- 
fice, which  is  offered  to  the  one  only  true  God  by  Christ,  the  me- 
diator of  God  and  men ;  and  it  was  fitting  that  promissive  types 
of  this  sacrifice  should  be  celebrated  in  animal  victims,  in  order 
to  commend  the  flesh  and  blood  of  that  one  victim,  by  whom  the 
remission  of  the  sins  of  flesh  and  blood  should  be  effected.  Hence 
as  the  Hebrews  celebrated  the  religious  types  and  foreshadowings 
of  the  true  sacrifice,  so  did  the  Gentiles  the  sacrilegious  counter- 
feits: for  as  the  apostle  says,  (1  Cor.  10:  20)  ''the  things  which 
the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  devils  and  not  to  God." 
"  An  ancient  thing  is  this  predicted  immolation  of  blood,  testify- 
ing, from  the  beginning  of  the  race,  to  the  future  passion  of  the 
Mediator." 

.  Further  elucidation  is  needed  for  the  second  poiQt,  viz.  that  an 
introduction  and  implanting  of  the  original  principle  of  life,  into 
the  disordered  nature  of  man,  was  efiected  by  the  incarnation  of 
the  Word  of  God.  Lrenaeus^  calls  it,  "  an  ingrafting  of  the  Word, 
(Logos)  by  which  men  return  to  their  pristine  natiure."  The  in- 
carnation of  the  Logos  must  inevitably  be  considered  as  a  reim- 
planting  of  the  primitive  principle  of  life  into  the  individuals  and 
the  race,  that  had  forfeited  and  lost  it ;  as  a  reentrance  of  the 
original  groimd  of  Hfe  into  a  fallen  world.  When  Christ  is  called, 
the  second  Adam,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  origvnaUy  he  vhms 
the  first;  for  if  he  were,  in  himself  considered,  only  a  second  Ad- 
am, how  could  his  influence  reach  backward  to  the  first?  The 
whole  of  the  race  fell  in  Adam ;  it  could  be  raised  up  and  redeem- 
ed only  by  one  higher  than  Adam,  and  before  him ;  by  the  heaven- 

»  Is.  53:  4. 

«  Phil.  2:  8.  John  1: 29.   Ephes.  5 :  2.    Heb.  7 :  27.  1  John  2:2.  4  :  10.  Rom. 
8:22.  5:11.  2Cor.  5:21. 
'  Euseb.  de  Laud.  Const.  15,  6.  p.  1213  seq.  Ziramerm. 

*  Athanas.  de  Incam.  Verbi  1. 1,  p.  54.  E.  fiened. ;  and  again,  •»(9r^^4 
vnkif  r^  ndyjonf  aum^iac  avTi\fjv%ov  rd  eocvrou  otigjut  ttg  9dvoxov  na^itSov^' 

•  Iren.  adv.  Haeres.  V.  10, 1.  p.  302. 
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ly  Adam,  of  whom  the  earthly  is  but  the  figure ;  by  the  true  Be* 
miurge,  by  Him  who  is  the  first-bom  of  all  creatm'es,  as  is  Adam 
of  all  men. 

Let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  logical  comiectLon  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  upon  this  point  The  only  Son  of  God,  generated 
from  eternity,  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  to  speak,  the  transition  to 
creation ;  and,  hence,  in  reference  to  this,  is  declared  to  be  the 
beginning,  and  the  first-bom  of  all  creatures,  i  From  the  Word,  or 
Logos,  originally  proceeds  all  created  life.  In  the  Logos  was 
ideally  contained  all  the  fulness  of  life,  revealed  in  cree^on '?  so 
that  the  actual  creation  is  only  an  evolution  or  unfolding  (expli* 
catio)  of  that  which  in  the  Logos  was  (imphcite)  enfolded  and 
conceived  from  all  eternity .3  If,  now,  the  Logos  be  the  prototype 
of  all  creation,  and  in  him  all  that  exists  have  its  etemal  ground  of 
being ;  if  from  him  all  creation  proceeded ;  then,  in  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Logos  in  Christ,  we  should  expect  an  actual  reen- 
trance  of  the  orig[inal  creative  life  into  the  mce  of  which  he  be- 
came a  member  and  which  had  degenerated  from  its  destination, 
and  become  subject  to  the  law  of  sin  and  death.^  The  Logos,  as 
the  Creator  of  men,  was  the  source  of  life  to  them  all ;  becoming 
a  man,  he  imparts  a  new  life  to  all  who  will  receive  it  There- 
fore we  read,  that  Wisdom  "  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay  hold 
upon  her,  and  happy  is  every  one  that  receiveth  her."* 

Such  is  the  Christian  doctrine,  in  its  most  condensed  statement 

'  V  ^xi  ^{f^  xTUjewg  rov  &tov  Apoc.  3:  14  and  o  n^Turoxog  ndai,g  tnioswi 
Col.  1:  15, 1«.  Rom.  8:  29. 

'  John  1:  3, 4  o  yiyovtv  *  iv  avri}  ^atj  17  v  :  quod  factum  est,  in  ipso  vita  erat. 
Thus  should  this  passage  be  punctuated,  against  the  received  text,  with  Iren., 
Origen,  Augustine  and  others.  Apart  from  the  logical  connection,  which  abso- 
lutely demands  tliis,  the  external  articulation  of  the  phrases,  where  each  subse- 
quent member  begins  with  the  word  with  which  the  preceding  ended,  proves 
that  this  punctuation  is  the  only  correct  one. 

'  Thomas  Aq.  Summa  ady.  Gentes  IV.  42,  2:  omnes  creaturae  nihil  aliud 
sunt,  quam  realis  quaedam  expressio  et  repraesentatio  eorum,  quae  in  concep- 
tione  divini  verbi  comprehenduntur.  Comp.  G.Postellus  de  ult.  mediatoris  nap 
tivitate.  p.  72,  73. 

*  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  de  Div.  Nat.  V.  p.  252. 

*  Prov.  3:18.  This  wisdom,  aotpia,  is  only,  so  to  speak,  the  feminine  aspect  of 
the  Logos.  Comp.  Apoc.  II.  7.  and  August.  Civ.  Dei  XIII.  20.  [Compare  with 
the  above  view,  the  phraseology  of  John  :  Christ  ^^  giveth  life  unto  the  world ;" 
he  is  "  the  bread  of  life ;"  he  «*  gives  his  flesh  for  tlie  life  of  the  world,'*  (6:  33, 
35,  51,  53)  ',  those  that  believe  '*  have  life  through  his  name,"  (20:  31).  Paul 
also  speaks  of  the  ^*  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  (Rom.  6:  2)  and  of 
''  Christ,  as  our  life,"  Col.  3:  4.] 
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Forced  to  adopt  it,  is  no  one,  for  the  truth  depends  not  on  the  be- 
lief of  man.  It  is  ofiered  to  man ;  and  if  he  will,  if  he  have  the 
heart  and  courage,  he  may  dare  to  receive  this  greatest  of  truths — 
and  those  that  doit,  know,  that  faith  is  all-powerful,  and  that  the 
truth  makes  them  free,  and  that  this  freedom  is  bliss.  He  that 
adopts  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  finds  in  them  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  every  reasonable  question,  and  a  key  to  the  imder- 
standing  of  history,  of  the  gesta  Dei  per  homines.  In  respect  to 
the  bloody  expiatcwy  sacrifices  of  the  heathen,  it  is  clear  to  me, 
that  this  frightful  immolation  of  children  (reKfo&vaia)  must  con- 
tinue, imtil  in  the  true  and  highest  sacrifice  of  the  Son  (vi^&vffia) 
upon  the  Golgotha  of  the  old  world,  an  objective  and  valid  expia- 
tion and  redemption  were  effected.^  The  reason  for  this  continu- 
ance is  also  clear.  And  in  that  awful  mystery,  the  eating  the  flesh 
of  the  immolated  children,  is  only  expressed  the  truth,  which  the 
church  and  the  faithful  daily  celebrate  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar,  in  which  there  is  an  inseparable  union  oi  both  parts  of  our 
redemption,  the  continual  presentation  of  the  expiatory  sacrifice, 
and  the  continual  gift  of  the  new  life. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

PUBLICATIONS  ON  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

BibHotheca  Fatrum  Ecclesiasticorum  Latinorum  Selecta,  ad  cpttmo- 
rum  Ubrarum  fdem  ediia^  cur  ante  E,  Cr.  Gersdorf.  voU.  1 — 10, 
12mo.     Lipsiae,  1838-*1842. 

This  select  library  of  the  Latin  fathers  is  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  best  literary  projects  of  the  times.  The  study  of  the  early 
ecclesiastical  writers  has  been  limited  to  a  few  scholars,  partly  in- 

'  The  first  prohibition  of  human  sacrifices  was  by  the  Roman  senate  97  B.  C. ; 
and  it  was  repeated  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Plin.  XXX.  1,  12.  Sueton.  ▼. 
Claudii,  25.  But  only  after  the  great  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  Golgo- 
tha, in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  did  these  sacrifices  generaUy  cease,  as  is  testified 
by  Porph.  de  Abst.  II.  56.  and  af\er  him  by  Euseb.  de  Laud.  Const.  16,  7.  and 
Praep.  Ev.  IV.  17.  The  Jewish  theology  also  maintains,  that  with  the  Messiah, 
the  sacrifices  of  animals  will  cease^  for  he  will  perfectly  fulfil  the  whole  intent 
of  these  sacrifices  ;  **  he  will  give  himself  and  pour  out  his  soul  unto  death,  and 
his  blood  will  make  expiation  for  the  people  of  God,**  as  is  said  in  a  Rabbinical 
Treatise  in  Eisenmenger  II.  721. 
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deed,  from  its  nature,  but  scarcely  less  from  the  expensiveness 
and  the  unattractive  form  of  the  editions  in  common  use.  The 
Library  before  us  is  designed  as  well  for  the  ordinary  clerical  rea- 
der, who  can  command  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  requi- 
site for  a  full  course  of  reading  in  this  branch  of  sacred  literature, 
as  for  the  ecclesiastical  historian  and  critic,  who  needs  a  work  of 
moderate  dimensions  that  may  he  on  his  table  for  cursory  reading 
and  easy  reference.  The  volumes  are  highly  attractive  in  their  ex- 
ternal appearance.  The  paper  and  type  and  form  are  precisely  what 
one  would  desire.  But  the  editor  has  not  confined  his  attention 
to  external  improvement  in  his  pubUcation ;  he  has  also  taken  great 
pains  to  give  a  purer  text  and  a  better  arrangement  of  subjects. 
In  a  word,  the  literary  execution  is  not  inferior  to  the  mechani- 
cal, and  both  are  worthy  of  the  age  which  has  produced  them. 

Mr.  Gersdorf,  who  holds  an  honored  place  among  the  Leipsic 
scholars,  was  formerly  employed  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden, 
but,  for  several  years  past,  has  been  Hbrarian  of  the  university  of 
Leipsic.  He  is  well  known  to  the  pubUc  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic as  a  man  of  high  hterary  attainments.  As  general  editor 
he  sustains  to  the  whole  work  nearly  the  same  relation  as  that  of 
Jacobs  and  Bost  to  the  BibUotheca  Graeca.  The  labor  of  prepa- 
ration is  so  distributed,  that  each  of  the  Latin  Fathers  is  assigned 
to  such  an  individual  as  is  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  task  of  edit- 
ing his  works. 

The  first  volume,  containing  the  Recognitions  of  Clement,  is 
edited  by  Mr.  Gersdorf  himself  The  second  and  third  volumes 
comprising  all  of  Cyprian's  genuine  works,  are  edited  by  Mr.  Gold- 
horn,  private  teacher  in  the  university  of  Leipsic.  The  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  volumes  embrace  the  complete  works  of 
TertuUian,  and  come  out  under  the  care  of  £.  F.  Leopold,  of  the 
Gymnasium  of  Annaberg,  in  Saxony.  The  eighth  volume  con- 
tains the  three  books  de  Officiis  Ministrorum  by  Ambrose ;  and 
the  ninth,  the  Hexameran  by  the  same  author,  both  of  which  are 
edited  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  the  Leipsic  University.  The  tenth  and 
last  volume  yet  published  presents  to  us  the  first  five  books  of  the 
Institutes  of  Lactantius,  the  christian  Cicero,  whose  entire  works 
will  be  included  in  the  collection.  The  editor  of  this  volume  is 
professor  O.  F.  Fritzsche,  of  Zurich. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  account  here  given,  that  the 
selection  has  been  made  with  judgment  The  works  of  Cyprian  and 
TertuUian  alone,  as  thus  published,  exceed  in  value  the  expense 
of  the  entire  set    Here,  in  one  small  volume  of  two  himdred  and 
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jfifty-four  pages,  we  find  all  the  epistles  of  Cyprian ,'  and  in  anoth- 
er, all  his  treatises,  both  of  them  presenting  invaluable  documents 
on  the  state  and  chazacter  of  the  ead  j  church.  The  works  of  Ter- 
tuUian,  aare  less  accessible  to  the  general  scholar  than  those  of 
C3rpnan,  and  here  they  are  found,  with  an  improved  text,  and  at 
a  very  moderate  expense,  in  four  small  volumes. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  to  this  Library  that  as  the  notes 
are  very  few  and  brief,  much  difiiculty  will  be  experienced  in  as- 
oertaining  the  meaning  of  the  text  But,  in  the  first  place,  while 
a  great  advantage  will  be  secured  by  having  such  an  edition  con* 
stantly  at  hand  for  reference,  fluid  for  occasional  reading,  the  lar« 
ger  editions  can  easily  be  procured  from  public  libraries,  whenever 
a  particular  treatise  is  to  be  studied  criticedly.  In  the  second  place, 
if  one  shall  furnish  himself  with  the  small  work  of  Bettberg,  Oypri- 
anus  nock  seinem  Leben  und  Wirken,  and  use  it  in  connection  with 
Goldhom's  editicm  of  Cyprian,  we  hazard  little  in  saying,  that  he 
will  have  the  very  best  means  of  understanding  the  works  of  this 
author.  The  writings  of  Tertullian  sure  much  more  obscure  and 
difficult  to  interpret.  Still  the  clearest  light  that  has  been  thrown 
upon  them  is  found  in  Neander's  AiUignosticus\  Geist  des  TertuSi^ 
anus  und  EMeiiung  in  dessen  8chnften,  The  edition  of  Bigalti- 
us»  iidex  LadnkaiiSf  by  Bauer,  in  Semlef  s  edition,  can  easily  be 
resorted  to  for  additional  aid  in  the  study  of  this  founder  of  the 
Punic  Latin  of  the  church.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
Mohler's  Patrologie,  would  be  an  excellent  companion  to  the  li- 
brary of  the  Fathers. 

We  cannot  agree  with  those  who  complain  that  selections  are, 
in  any  instance,  admitted  instead  of  complete  works.  If  aU  the 
inferior  productions  of  voluminous  writers,  like  Augustine  and  Je- 
xome,  were  to  be  included  in  the  collection,  one  ci  the  most  impor- 
tant objects  contemplated  in  the  plan  would  be  sacrificed.  We 
most  cordially  approve  of  the  designs  and  of  the  method  of  the  ed- 
itor; and,  thus  fkr,  the  public  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  execution  of  the  plan.  B.  S. 


The  ApostcUcal  and  PrvimtAoe  Chmrck^  populaa'  in  its  Government 
and  simpU  in  its  Worship.  By  Lyman  Ooleman,  author  of 
'*  AntiguUies  of  the  Christian  Church"   1  voL  12mo. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  upon  our  table  from  the  pen  of 
one  who  enjoys  a  high  reputation  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
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Appearing  from  such  a  sonrce,  at  this  time,  and  devoted  to  such 
topics  as  Bse  indicated  in  its  title,  it  can  hardly  fail  of  attracting 
much  more  attenti<m  than  is  usually  accorded  to  publications  of  a 
snnilar  kind.  Many,  we  are  sure,  will  feel  that  this  unpretending 
duodecimo  goes  far  toward  supplying  a  very  obvious  deficiency 
in  our  ecclesiastical  history. 

Most  of  the  topics  upon  which  Mr.  Coleman  touches  in  this 
volume  have  indeed  been  ably  handled  by  others.  But  some 
such  book  as  this  was  yet  needed,  as  a  convenient  manual  for 
frequent  use,  as  a  repository  of  the  results  to  which  patient  and 
extended  investigation  will  lead,  and  as  a  guide  to  sources  of  in- 
formation with  which  some  are  not  very  familiar  and  which  many 
have  not  the  requisite  time  thoroughly  to  explore  fbr  themselves. 
There  are  some  cardinal  points  on  the  subject  of  church  pohty 
which  ought  to  be  clearly  expounded  in  a  popular  and  attractive 
form,  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  as  of  the  many.  Un- 
lettered men,  and  even  some  who  are  called  men  of  letters,  need 
to  be  enlightened  and  fortified,  in  this  way,  against  the  pretensions 
of  error.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  some  specifications,  in 
illustration  of  our  meaning,  we  will  say  that  scholars  have  not 
done  aU  their  duty  to  the  cause  of  troth,  so  long  as  the  mass  of 
our  clergy  and  laity  are  left  without  a  volume  at  hand,  which  will 
satisfy  them  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Fathers,  and  every  other  credible  witness  will  sustain  such 
positions  as  these : 

First;  That  all  ecclesiastical  power  is  lodged,  hy  Chfdst,  in  his 
churches  as  social  comnwmties. 

The  power  to  appoint  officers,  to  prescribe  how  and  by  whom 
they  shall  be  inducted  into  office,  to  determine  when  and  for  what 
reasons  they  shallbe  deposed ;  the  power  ''to  decree  rites  and 
ceremonies,"  as  the  XXXIX  Articles  express  it ;  in  short,  the 
power  to  determine  their  whole  pohty,  and  regulate  their  entire 
government,  is  committed,  not  to  some  vicegerent  of  Christ  for  the 
diurches,  but  to  the  churches  themselves  under  Christ  They  are 
social  communities,  sanctioned  by  Him,  and  responsible  for  their 
internal  regulations  only  to  Him.  This  troth  is  explained  and 
defended,  with  masterly  abihty,  in  Dr.  Whately's  "  Kingdom  of 
Christ,''  a  work  which  all  Christians,  and  especially  all  high- 
church  jurelatists,  would  be  much  profited  in  reading. 

Speaking  of  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  archbishop 
Whately  says,  *'  these  bodies  of  Cliristians  had  full  power  to  re- 
tain, or  to  restore,  or  to  originate  whatever  form  of  church  govem- 
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ment  they,  in  their  deliberate  and  cautious  judgment,  might  deem 
best  for  the  time,  and  country,  and  persons  they  had  to  deal  with ; 
whether  exactly  similar  or  not  to  those  introduced  by  the  apostles ; 
provided  nothing  were  done  contrary  to  gospel  precepts  and  prin- 
ciples. They  were,  therefore,  perfectly  at  liberty  to  appoint  bish- 
ops even  if  they  had  nme,  that  had  joined  in  the  E^formation ;  or 
to  discontinue  the  appointment,  even  if  they  had;  whichever  they 
were  convinced  was  the  most  conducive,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, to  the  great  objects  of  all  church  government"  Radical 
enough !  some  men  will  exclaim ;  and  yet,  coming  from  an  arch- 
bishop, we  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  imsound  or  false.  We 
receive  it  without  hesitation  as  demonstrably  the  true  doctrine, 
on  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  And  this  is  really  the 
great  question  on  the  subject  of  church  polity.  All  the  other  promi- 
nent points  in  dispute  turn  upon  this.  We  need,  therefore,  to 
have  the  true  ground  in  this  matter  explained,  illustrated,  fortified, 
by  sound  authorities,  enforced  by  the  very  concessions  of  its  oppo- 
nents, all  within  a  compass  and  in  a  style  which  shall  ensure  its 
general  reception. 

Another  principle  which  ought  to  be  set  forth  in  the  same  com- 
pendious form  is  this :  Thai  although  the  churches  of  Oiirist  are  m- 
tfusted  with  all  ecclesiastical  authority  under  Him,  there  are  certain, 
general  principles  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures  by  which  every  church 
is  bound  to  guide  itself  in  the  exercise  of  this  power. 

Churches  are  indeed  empowered  to  act  authoritatively  in  re- 
spect to  their  pohty ;  but  they  are  not,  therefore,  left  to  act  as  they 
please.  "  What  is  left  to  men's  discretion,''  as  Dr.  Whately  says, 
"is  not  therefore  meant  to  be  left  to  their  mdiscretion."  The 
power  with  which  any  church  is  intrusted  is  to  be  exercised  only 
in  subservience  to  certain  specified  ends— only  in  a  certain  well- 
declared  spirit  It  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  we  ajre  required  to 
make  our  church  polity  not  only  subordinate  to  Oiristian  doctrines 
arid  graces,  but  directly  subservient  to  them:  any  system,  in  what- 
ever age  or  country,  which  does  not  recognize  this  principle,  is 
not  only  t^nscriptural  but  an^iscriptural  and  without  valid  authority. 

It  is  no  less  clear,  that  we  should  aim  at  simplicity  in  the  several 
features  of  the  system  which  we  mny  adopt — rnnpUdty  as  opposed  to 
what  is  complicated  and  ostentatious ;  the  life-time  of  imposing  rites 
and  ceremonies,  so  far  as  they  have  any  scriptural  sanction,  came 
to  an  end  when  Christ  appeared ;  the  outward  was  then  sup- 
planted by  the  inward — ^the  form  by  the  power.  "  In  Jesus  Christ 
neither  circumcision  availeth  anything,  nor  uncircumcision ;  but 
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faith  which  worketh  by  love."  Under  this  new  dispensation,  as 
Neander  justly  affirms,  in  his  Introduction  to  Mr.  Coleman's 
work,  "  everything  is  made  to  depend  on  what  is  internal  and 
spirUiuU" — **  upon  this  the  Christian  church  at  first  was  grounded, 
and  upon  this  alone,  in  all  time  to  come,  must  it  be  reared  anew 
and  compacted  together." 

There  are  other  principles,  too,  no  less  plainly  laid  down  in  the 
Bible,  to  which  every  church  is  bound  to  adhere  in  determining 
what  shall  be  its  pohty,  and  how  it  shall  be  administered.  But  it 
must  be  confessed  that  this  fact  has  not  always  been  kept  in 
view  by  Christian  communities;  and  yet  they  surely  have  no 
other  infallible  guide,  no  other  authoritative  standard. 

We  deem  it  important  also  to  lay  no  litde  stress  upon  this  prin- 
ciple :   That  the  forms  ofckurch  polity,  to  which  an  enlightened  op* 
pMcatum  (f  these  scripturalprinciples  imll  lead,  may,  and  indeed  must, 
^  he  widely  <Ufferent  in  different  cases. 

Possessing  the  right  to  determine  what  shall  be  their  poUty,  and 
being  bound  to  use  this  right  so  as  beat  to  subserve  their  spirit- 
i|al  life,  the  churches  of  our  day  and  in  this  country  are  at  liberty, 
nay  are  under  obligation,  to  adopt  such  a  system  as  wiD,  in  their 
judgment,  most  efiectually  promote  this  great  end. 

What  may  be  imdeniably  best  for  us,  might  be  questionably 
good,  or  even  unquestionably  bad  for  others,  in  totally  different 
circumstances.  What  might  have  been  better  than  anything  else, 
and  therefore  obligatory,  in  the  days  of  the  aposties,  or  of  their 
immediate  successors,  may  be  very  far  from  binding  upon  us,  be- 
cause of  its  unsuitableness  to  our  character  and  condition. 

The  idea  that  the  only  church  polity  which  has  any  authority  is 
some  nicely-adjusted  system  that  is  fixed  and  immutable-— 
some  Procrustean  bed  of  iron,  to  which  every  body  of  Christians 
must  be  fitted,  is  repugnant  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  christian 
economy.  We  are  left  in  no  such  "  bondage  under  the  elements 
of  the  world ;"  there  is  no  such  "  hand-writing  of  ordinances" 
against  us.  We  are  free;  and  so  long  as  we  do  not  swerve  from 
the  general  principles  of  God's  Word,  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
order  and  discipline,  we  have  the  amplest  license  to  adopt  any 
system  which  is  best  fitted,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  promote  the 
great  ends  for  which  all  churches  are  constituted. 

Christian  conmiunities  stand  on  |Mrecisely  the  same  ground  with 
civil  communities  in  this  particular.  Both  must  have  officers, 
must  have  laws ;  but  both  are  authorized  and  indeed  bound  to  or- 
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dain  such  officers  and  laws  as  will,  in  their  rational  judgment,  best 
minister  to  their  existing  wants. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  esteem  it  imimportant  yet  further  to  in- 
sist, That  such  views  as  tJiese  accord  fully  icith  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  primitive  churclies. 

All  the  authentic  history  we  have  of  the  first  two  centuries, 
whether  from  the  pens  of  inspired  or  uninspired  men,  clearly 
estabUshes  this  position.  The  early  churches  of  Christ  were,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  republican  bodies,  and  their  church  polity 
originated  with  themselves,  under  the  guidance  of  their  inspired 
teachers  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  They  were  organized  and  gov- 
erned according  to  their  prevailing  necessities,  and  not  after  some 
prescriptive  and  unbending  model.  The  pattern  of  their  fabric 
was  not.shown  them,  in  minutest  detail,  from  the  Mount  They 
chose  their  own  officers — such  officers  as  their  emergencies  called 
for ;  they  admitted  new  members  to  their  fellowship — "  such  as 
should  be  saved ;"  they  commenced  and  consunmiated  all  pro- 
cesses of  discipline ;  nor  did  they  hesitate  in  the  least  to  give 
some  new  feature  to  their  polity  whenever  it  was  obviously  requi- 
site. But  in  all  this  they  were  continually  guided  by  a  few  sim- 
ple established  principles.  Nothing  was  done  with  any  other  in- 
tent than  to  give  the  churches  the  greatest  attainable  efficiency, 
as  spiritual  bodies ;  the  utmost  simplicity  distinguished  the  features 
of  their  system ;  and  there  was  the  same  rigid  conformity  on  their 
part  to  all  the  other  inspired  directions  that  had  been  given  to 
guide  them. 

Now  we  know  what  a  charm  there  is  in  that  word  "  primitive ;" 
we  know  also,  too  well,  how  the  power  of  this  fascinating  name 
has  been  abused.  This  has  been  the  strong-hold  of  every  system 
of  hierarchy  that  aspiring  man  could  devise.  Early  precedent  has 
been  claimed  and  pleaded,  until  it  has  been  felt  to  be  a  valid  plea, 
in  favor  of  the  most  arrogant  prelatical  assumptions  and  the  most 
crushing  spiritual  despotisnt  We  say,  it  is  time  to  meet  this  un- 
founded claim — ^to  show,  as  we  can  most  clearly,  that  primitive 
precedents  are  in  favor  of  ecclesiastical  republicanism.  Not  that 
we  are  bound  to  follow  the  early  churches  in  every  particular — 
this  we  deny — ^but  so  far  as  their  example  ought  to  weigh  with 
us,  let  us  know  that  it  is  on  the  side  of  puritan  simplicity  and 
popular  freedom.  The  claim  that  churches,  in  the  days  of  the 
aposties  or  of  their  immediate  successors,  were  imder  such  a  hie- 
rarchy, as  some  are  now  wedded  to,  is  all  an  assumption ;  and 
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this  truth  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
churches  in  the  clearest  light. 

We  consider  it  every  way  desirable,  also,  not  only  to  proclaim 
this  fact,  hut  to  trace,  step  hy  step,  the  rise  of  those  opposite  principles 
and  practices,  which  have  led  many  churches  to  the  widest  departures 
from  apostolic  usa^ge. 

When  was  the  fancy  first  promulged  that  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity is  intrusted  by  Christ  not  with  his  churches  themselves  as 
social  communities  originating  under  his  sanction,  but  with  a  cer- 
tain class  of  men  "ab  extra"  for  these  churches?  When  did 
credulous  man  first  begin  to  believe  that  the  rite  of  ordination  pos- 
sesses some  mystic  sacramental  virtue,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
confined  to  priestly  hands  of  prelatic  sanctity  alone,  instead  of 
looking  upon  it,  still,  simply  as  an  appropriate  mode  of  putting  one 
into  office,  like  the  administmtion  of  an  oath  to  the  man  whom  we 
choose  for  our  governor?  Where  was  the  conceit  first  entertain- 
ed, that  there  must  invariably  be  three,  or  five,  or  a  dozen  orders 
of  the  clergy,  mther  than  one  ?  Who  first  lent  himself,  "diaboH 
instinctii, "  as  Jerome  insinuates,  to  the  work  of  encumbering  the 
churches,  and  enfeebling  their  spiritual  life,  by  means  of  impo- 
sing rituals  and  Pharisaic  forms,  and  prelatical  usurpations  ?  How 
mpidly,  by  what  means,  against  what  stragglings  of  the  faithful, 
was  this  new  leaven  made  to  pervade  and  corrapt  the  body  of 
Christ  ?  Who  advocated,  who  resisted  these  secularizing  inno- 
vations? In  a  word,  what  is  the  trae  history  of  this  Man  of  Sin 
and  his  many  children  in  formalism,  who  dream  and  vaunt  so  com- 
placently about  their  fancied  apostolical  lineage  ?  These  and  a 
thousand  similar  questions  it  is  by  no  means  a  vain  work  to  an- 
swer. It  is  of  great  consequence,  rather,  that  they  be  thoroughly 
investigated  and  plainly  expounded.  Indeed  there  is  peculiar 
need  of  this  at  the  present  time,  and  a  peculiar  propriety  in  un- 
dertaking it,  because  so  much  is  arrogantly  assumed  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  day  on  this  topic  which  can  be  most  triumphantly  re- 
futed.. 

But  we  have  not  space  to  pursue  these  remarks.  It  is  especial- 
ly desimble,  we  think,  to  have  some  manual  containing  a  connec- 
ted and  convincing  statement  of  the  true  doctrine  on  these  various 
points  in  Church  Polity.  Such  a  treatise,  of  moderate  size,  writ- 
ten in  a  lucid  and  attractive  style,  and  not  altogether  spoiled  by 
the  haste  of  printers,  ought  to  be  found  in  every  clergyman's  libra- 
ry, and  on  the  shelf  of  every  intelligent  layman.  Now  we  are  free 
to  express  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Coleman  has  done  more  than  any 
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other  writer  toward  meeting  the  wants  of  the  chnrches  in  this 
respect  His  book  is  decidedly  better  adapted  than  any  other 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  to  take  this  place  in  our  libraries. 

On  all  the  topics  now  referred  to,  as  well  as  upon  some  others, 
he  has  brought  together  much  valuable  and  well-authenticated 
information,  and  has  presented  the  whole  in  an  acceptable  form. 

We  observe,  it  is  true,  some  inaccuracies,  some  shps  of  the  pen, 
or  the  types,  which  we  did  not  expect  to  meet,  knowing  that  the 
author  is  a  man  of  sound  scholarship.  It  has  not  escaped  our  re- 
collection, however,  that  he  was  at  some  distance  from  the  press 
during  the  printing  of  his  work,  and  that  we  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  have  been  greatly  surprised  on  meeting  with  such  phrases  as 
"  descended  down,"  "  arrived  to,"  etc.,  together  with  some  Latin 
and  Greek  words  with  which  we  should  be  loath  to  become  fa- 
miliar. We  presume  that  when  these  minor  blemishes  made 
their  appearance  in  his  book  too  late  to  be  removed,  they  offend- 
ed his  eyes  much  more  than  they  have  ours. 

Mr.  Coleman  was  well  qualified  to  write  on  the  topics  which 
he  has  here  discussed,  by  the  studies  in  which  he  had  been  zeal- 
ously engaged  for  several  years,  and  which  as  embodied  in  his 
Christian  Antiquities  have  already  gained  him  a  high  reputation 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  written,  too,  in  the  present 
case  under  the  most  favorable  ciroiunstances,  having  had  access 
to  the  best  original  authorities,  and  being  favored  with  the  person- 
al counsel  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  age.  His  pro- 
duction shows  convincingly  that  none  of  these  facilities  have  been 
neglected.  He  has  e\^dently  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  trea- 
tise answer  the  high  expectations  which  his  learning  and  advan- 
tages justified  us  in  entertaining  with  regard  to  it 

The  chapter  on  "  The  EquaUty  of  Bishops  and  Presbyters"  in 
the  primitive  churches,  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  convincing 
cumulative  argumentation  upon  tliis  topic  with  which  we  have 
ever  met  The  success  with  which  he  has  traced  "  the  rise  of 
Episcopacy,"  through  its  various  stages,  is  complete.  The  disas- 
ters which  befel  the  churches  in  consequence  of  this  revolution 
in  their  government  are  well  detailed.  And  every  position  whidi 
is  taken  iarso  amply  fortified  by  the  best  authorities,  that  the  work 
cannot  be  read  without  profit,  or  answered  without  difficulty. 

J.  L.  T. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

PUBLICATIONS  IN  SACRED  LITERATURE. 

Uehcrsetzung  und  Audegung  der  Psalmenfur  GeistJiche  und  Zcden 
der  ChristUchen  Kirche.  Von  Dr.  A.  Tftoluck.  Bodle,  1843. 
TtansUOum  and  hUerpretcUion  of  the  Psalms,  for  Clergy  and 
Laky  of  the  Christian  Church,    pp.  574. 

It  appears  from  the  preface  to  this  work,  that  professor  Tlioluck 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  lecturing  on  the  Psalms  as  a  part  of  his 
university-course  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  and  we  know  that 
these  lectures  are  considered  by  his  hearers  among  the  most  at- 
tractive which  he  deUvers  in  the  department  of  Old  Testament 
exegesis.  On  no  portion  of  the  Scriptures  indeed  could  his  pe- 
culiar tastes  and  talents  find  ampler  scope  than  in  commenting, 
before  a  hterary  audience,  on  the  Psalms.  The  present  volume 
has  grown  out  of  these  academic  prelections ;  but  being  designed 
for  a  difierent  class  of  persons,  has  retained  only  such  fniits  of 
them  as  were  adapted  to  the  new  or  at  least  modified  object,  with 
which  the  author  has  here  written.  It  has  been  his  aim,  not  at  all 
to  furnish  a  critical  commentary  on  this  part  of  the  Scriptures, 
but  merely  a  book  which  clergymen  may  find  it  convenient  to  use 
who  would  re-possess  themselves,  at  a  glance  as  it  were,  of  the 
residts  of  their  previous  studies,  without  renewing  the  processes 
of  them,  and  which  the  mass  of  uneducated  christian  readers  may 
also  use  for  purposes  of  rehgious  instruction  and  practical  benefit. 
The  portion  of  the  work  which  is  likely  to  prove  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  scholars,  is  the  Introduction,  on  which  the  authcn:  has 
bestowed  evidently  his  chief  attention.  It  is  less  statistical  and 
critical  than  that  of  de  Wette ;  but  supplies  an  important  defi- 
ciency under  which  that  labors,  in  the  greater  prominence  which 
is  given  to  those  important  religious  and  theological  inquiries 
which  the  study  of  the  Psalms  brings  up  at  every  step,  and  on 
which  the  serious  reader  is  naturally  most  anxious  for  informa- 
tion. The  following  summary  of  the  topics  which  the  author  has 
here  discussed  will  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  this  part  of  his 
labors,  and  illustrate  the  christian  spirit  and  tendency  wliich  per- 
vade the  entire  work.  He  treats  (1)  of  the  Psaker  in  the  chris- 
tian church.     Under  this  head  he  traces  its  use  from  the  earhest 
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times  to  the  present,  and  shows,  by  the  citation  of  testimonies 
from  Athanasius  and  Ambrose  to  our  own  day,  what  importance  pi- 
ous men  have  always  attached  to  these  sacred  songs.  (2)  The 
form,  division  and  rise  of  the  I^alter  under  tJie  Old  Testame?U  dis- 
pensation, especially  as  employed  in  the  temple-service  of  David. 
(3)  77ie  authors  of  the  Psalms.  The  first  place  is  here  assigned 
to  David,  a  brief  sketch  of  his  history  given,  and  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  psalms,  compared  with  those  of  the  other  writers,  point- 
ed out  (4)  The  system  of  doctrine  and  moroMty  taught  in  the 
Psalms.  Ihe  subordinate  topics  in  this  section  are — ^views  en- 
tertained by  the  writers  of  God  and  his  government  of  the  world 
— ^man,  his  dependence  and  sinfulness — ^the  nature  of  piety — the 
future  life— the  Messiah. 

The  work  contains  a  translation  of  each  Psalm,  arranged  in  the 
metrical  form,  upon  the  basis  of  that  of  Luther,  with  such  devia- 
tions as  the  sense  of  the  original  seemed  to  requira  An  attempt 
is  made  in  the  exposition  which  then  follows,  to  fix  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  precise  historical  occasion  of  the  Psalms,  and  thus  to 
gain  a  position  which  will  enable  the  interpreter  to  give  greater 
individuality  and  definiteness  to  their  contents.  For  this  purpose 
the  author  assumes,  in  most  cases,  the  genuineness  of  the  titles, 
and  denies  the  justness  of  the  view  which  would  separate  them 
from  the  text,  and  leave  them  entirely  out  of  the  account,  as  a 
means  of  setftling  the  time,  object  and  authorship  of  these  com- 
positions. The  extent  to  which  professor  Tholuck  has  applied 
this  historical  mode  of  explanation,  is  much  greater  than  has  been 
usually  attempted,  and  imparts  to  the  work  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguishing features.  An  analysis  is  also  given  of  the  contents  of 
each  Psalm,  neither  too  briefer  too  extended,  discovering  a  hap- 
py tact  in  this  sort  of  demarkation,  where  one  is  so  hable  to  err 
in  the  way  either  of  excess  or  deficiency.  The  prophetic  import 
of  the  Messianic  portions  he  recognizes  fuUy,  but  in  the  case  of 
some  of  them,  as  Ps.  xvi,  xxii,  xl,  Ixix,  arrives  at  this  result  by 
principles  of  interpretation  which  many  would  not  be  willing  to 
admit  without  more  proof  than  he  has  thought  it  worth  while  to 
offer. 

The  second  Psalm  is  one  of  special  interest;  and  the  remarks 
upon  it  afford  perhaps  a  fair  specimen  of  the  general  spirit  and 
style  of  the  commentary.  The  following  are  the  pnndpal  of 
them :  "  A  comminatory  Psalm  against  all  the  powerful  of  the 
earth  who  rebel  against  the  king  anointed  by  God,  the  Messiah." 
In  the  title  of  the  Psalm  the  author  of  it  is  not  named,  but  in 
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Acts  4 :  25,  the  Apostles  designate  David  as  the  writer.  Should 
any  one  refuse  to  allow  that  the  Messiah  is  the  subject  of  it  and 
contend  that  it  should  be  understood  rather  of  a  rebellion  of  sub- 
jugated nations  against  a  king,  he  would  still  be  obliged  to  refer 
it  to  the  time  of  David  or  Solomon,  since  no  king  reigned  in  the 
later  periods  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  of  such  power  that  a  rep- 
resentation like  this  could  be  explained  from  his  history.  But  we 
cannot  now  refer  the  Psalm  to  events  in  the  history  of  David  or 
Solomon ;  it  is  not  appropriate  to  the  times  of  David,  for — ^to  men- 
tion only  one  circumstance — ^it  treats  plainly  of  rebellion  against 
a  king  just  inaugumted  to  office,  and  David  when  he  ascended 
the  throne  had  not  even  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  much  less  foreign 
nations  subject  to  him ;  and  it  is  not  appropriate  to  the  time  of 
Solomon's  accession,  for  he,  as  well  as  his  whole  reign  was  peace- 
fuli,  on  which  account  he  was  called  also  by  way  of  eminence  the 
prince  of  peace. — David,  on  the  contrary,  uttered  this  Psalm  with 
spirit,  as  he  perceived  how  the  nations  of  the  earth  would  at  a  fu- 
ture time  rise  up  in  vain  against  his  royal  Son. 

As  regards  now  the  form,  under  which  the  writer  speaks  of  the 
Eedeemer,  we  have  to  refer  to  what  has  been  already  said  in  the 
introduction.  That  which  has  particularly  given  ofience,  namely, 
that  a  severe  punishment  is  threatened  against  those  who  resist 
the  Messiah,  is  found  also  in  the  N.  Testament  in  the  discourses 
of  Christ  In  a  similar  manner  die  Redeemer  himself  says,  that 
the  citizens  of  his  kingdom  rebel  against  his  authority,  that  they 
would  "kill  the  heir,"  (Luke  19 :  14.  Matt.  21 :  38),  but  at  the  same 
time  he  declares  also,  that  these  rebels  should  be  destroyed,  that 
those  **  who  would  not  that  he  should  reign  over  them  *'  should 
be  slain.  (Matt  22:  43.  Luke  19:27.)  Thus  the  word  of  the 
prophecy  agrees  well  with  the  word  of  the  New  Testament 

The  prophetic  Psalmist  is  transferred  to  the  moment,  when  the 
Son  of  God  enters  on  his  office  as  ruler  over  the  earth,  and  hears 
the  rebeUious  speeches  of  the  mighty,  (v.  1 — 3.)  For  a  time  it 
seems  as  if  God  slept,  but  then  he  awakes  as  a  hero  from  his 

1  1  Kings  5  :  3,  4.  The  rebeUions  spoken  of  1  Kings  11 :  14  and  23  were  in 
themselves .  inconsiderable  and  belong  to  the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  this 
Psalm  could  not  have  been  written  for  another  reason,  namely  tnat  Solomon  at 
that  time  was  sunk  too  deep  in  idolatry  to  have  composed  such  a  song.  Against 
the  reference  to  Solomon's  accession,  which  some  interpreters  suggest  (Bleek, 
Ewald)  lies  the  fiust,  that  there'  is  no  intimation  whatever  that  the  rebellion  is 
that  of  subjugated  nations ;  and  besides  this,  it  may  be  asked  whether,  in  case 
T.  6  is  to  be  translated  **  upon  Zion  "  it  can  be  said  of  Solomon  that  he  was 
anointed  on  Zion.  (Comp.  1  Kings  1 :  38.) 
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sleep,  and  gives  an  actual  demonstration,  that  the  king  whom  he 
has  appointed,  can  be  deposed  by  no  mortal,  (v.  4 — 6.)  The 
Messiah  now  appeeirs  in  the  scene,  in  order  to  furnish  proof  of  the 
dominion  over  all  flesh,  which  the  Father  has  given  liim.  (v.  7 — 
9.)  The  royal  prophet  then  admonishes  the  kings  of  the  earth  to 
submit  themselves  by  timely  obedience,  before  the  divine  judg- 
ment bursts  forth  upon  them.  (v.  10 — 12.) 

H  B.  H. 


FkUarch  on  tJie  Delay  of  the  Deity  in  the  Punisliment  ofOie  Wicked^ 
with  Notes  by  H.  B.  Hackett^  professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in 
Newton  Theological  Institution.  Andover:  Allen,  Morrill  and 
Wardwell.  1844.  pp.  171. 

The  study  of  Greek  in  our  theological  seminaries,  so  far  as  the 
prescribed  course  is  concerned,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
New  Testament  The  Septuagint  remains  untouched.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  study  ecclesiastical  history  by  repairing  to  the 
original  sources  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  Fathers.  Even  at  this  pe- 
riod, when  the  study  of  Christian  antiquity  is  awakening  fresh  in- 
terest, the  most  authentic  means  for  acquiring  a  correct  judgment 
are  not  much  resorted  to.  Plato,  Plutarch,  and  others,  who  may 
be  styled  the  heathen  theologians,  are  passed  by  in  the  class-room. 
This  omission,  however  much  to  be  regretted,  has  been  consid- 
ered unavoidable.  The  introduction,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
of  the  study  of  the  Greek  classics,  or  that  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
would  be,  in  tlie  opinion  of  most,  at  the  expense  of  what 
is  of  greater  importance.  The  radical  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  prosecution  of  these  studies  in  the  seminary,  is  the  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  Greek  possessed  by  most  students.  They  are 
generally  admitted  to  college  with  a  very  slender  acquaintance 
with  the  elements  of  Greek  Grammar.  The  foundation  for  suc- 
cessful study  was  never  laid  in  the  preparatory  school.  Recourse 
to  a  Greek  author,  in  subsequent  hfe,  is  of  course  a  matter  of  task 
and  prescription,  not  of  pleasure.^ 

Another  serious  difficulty  is  the  want  of  suitable  books  and 

*  Recent  indications  are  promising  in  respect  to  the  investigation  of  this  evil, 
and  providing  a  remedy  for  it.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  classical  teachers  of 
academies  and  high-schools  in  New  England  are  soon  to  hold  a  second  meeting 
in  order  to  discuss  the  general  subject,  and  to  devise  measures  for  perfecting 
and  enlarging  the  course  of  studies  preparatory  to  college.  It  is  now  emphati- 
cally a  cttmof/iim. 
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helps.  There  is  no  good  lexicon  even  of  classical  Greek.  Don- 
negan  is  in  general  use,  but  a  more  unscientific  guide  can  hardly 
be  found.  It  is  a  pity  tliat  this  noble  language  should  be  so  in- 
adequately expounded.^  What  a  difierent  aspect  would  the  study 
at  once  assume  among  us,  could  we  have  such  a  lexicon  in  Greek 
as  that  of  Gesenius  in  Hebrew  ?  Until  a  very  recent  date,  we 
liave  had  no  suitatle  selections  from  the  Greek  classics.  The 
publication  of  the  Gorgias  of  Plato  partially  suppUes  this  want 
The  ethical  principles  inculcated  in  this  dialogue  render  it  emi- 
nently worthy  of  the  study  of  the  young  theologian.  Its  anti- 
utilitarian  tendencies  well  fit  it  to  one  of  the  special  weaknesses 
of  American  culture. 

The  tract  of  Plutarch,  edited  by  Prof  Hackett,  in  a  truly  scholar- 
like  manner,  suppUes  another  important  aid.  The  doctrine,  main- 
tained by  the  author,  is  substantially  that  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures. We  have  heard  an  able  sermon  on  the  reasons  why  God  de- 
lays to  punish  the  wicked,  which  was  scarcely  anything  more  than 
an  amplification  of  the  arguments  which  are  urged  with  equal 
force  by  Plutarch.  The  analysis  of  these  arguments,  di-awn  up  by 
the  editor,  has  far  more  of  correct  theology  than  the  professedly 
Christian  sermons  which  are  sometimes  delivered  from  our  pul- 
pits. The  notes,  prepared  by  Prof  Hackett,  are  historical  and 
grammatical.  They  furnish  all  necessary  aid  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  author's  allusions  and  diction,  and  evince  patient 
research  and  a  nice  sense  of  the  idioms  of  the  language.  The 
references  to  the  principles  of  grammar  might  be  increased,  in  a 
subsequent  edition.  Many,  who  have  professedly  studied  Greek 
several  years  still  exhibit  a  deplorable  lack  of  syntactical  know- 
ledge.    The  Greek  type  is  new  and  beautiful.  E. 


AusftiJirliche  HebrdiscJie    GrammaJtxk,      Yon  Hermann  Hupfeld, 
Cassel,  1841.  pp.  128. 

It  is  said,  that  the  late  Dr.  Gresenius  of  Halle  recurred,  in  his 
last  illness,  with  much  satisfaction,  to  the  extensive  and  beneficial 
results  of  his  labors.  These  results  it  is  difficult  to  estimate. 
That  they  are  ahready  very  great,  no  impartial  judge  can  deny. 

>  We  are  not  acqaainted  with  the  new  "  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,"  by 
Liddell  and  Scott  of  the  university  of  Oxford ;  but  its  price — twelve  dollars — 
pots  it  out  of  the  reach  of  American  students. 
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His  Hebrew  grammais  and  lexicons,  in  various  forms  and  versions, 
are  daily  guiding  the  investigations  of  multitudes  in  every  part  of 
Christendom.  He  possessed  a  rare  assemblage  of  intellectual 
powers,  fitting  him  for  the  work  to  which  his  Ufe  was  devoted. 
It  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that  he  did  not  entertain  that  reverence 
for  the  inspired  word,  and  cordial  love  of  its  truths,  which  would 
have  modified  some  of  his  opinions,  and  which  must  be  consid- 
ered as  an  essential  qualification  in  one  who  would  write  a  com- 
mentajry  on  Isaiah,  or  even  prepare  a  vocabulary  of  the  Hebrew 
language. 

In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  Gesenius*s  influence,  and  the  re- 
gret which  is  felt  at  his  death,  may  be  the  desire  to  know  some- 
thing in  relation  to  his  successor.  What  are  the  talents  and  char- 
acter of  one  who  is  thought  worthy  to  fill  the  place  of  the  great 
Halle  Hebraist  ?  We  have  not  the  means  of  fully  answering  this 
question.  Yet  some  notices,  collected  from  various  quarters,  may 
not  be  entirely  without  interest 

Dr.  Hermann  Hnpfeld  was  bom  at  Marburg  in  1796,  and  is 
consequently  now  in  the  possession  of  his  matured  faculties.  His 
father,  who  was  a  preacher  first  in  Domberg  in  Nassau,  and  after- 
wards at  Melsungen,  gave  him  the  first  rudiments  of  education. 
Be  received  decided  religious  impressions  while  residing  with  his 
uncle,  the  pastor  Sigel  at  Sigliiigen.  He  completed  his  school- 
education  at  the  gymnasium  at  Hersfeld.  In  1813,  he  went  to 
Marburg  to  study  theology.  The  shock,  which  his  pious  feelings 
received  from  the  results  of  his  scientific  studies,  induced  him  at 
first  to  devote  his  principal  attention  to  philology,  instead  of  the- 
ology. From  1817  to  1819,  he  was  assistant  to  the  first  reformed 
preacher  at  Marburg  In  1819,  he  became  teacher  at  the  gynma- 
sium  at  Hanau.  HI  health  induced  him  to  resign  this  post  in  1822. 
He  then  turned  his  whole  attention  to  theological  studies,  and, 
particularly,  to  those  connected  with  the  Old  Testament  He  re- 
paired to  Halle  to  enjoy  the  instructions  of  Gesenius  in  the  ori- 
ental languages.  He  became  a  privaiim  docens  in  1824,  and  be- 
gan to  read  lectures.  He  then  went  back  to  Marburg,  where  he 
was  appointed  professor  extraordinarius  in  1825,  and  professor  or- 
dinarius  in  1827.  Here  he  remained  till  1842,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology  in  Halle,  in  the  place  of  Gesenius. 

His  chief  study  has  been  the  grammar  of  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages. He  has  here  sought  to  do  what  Jacob  Grimm  has  done 
for  the  Germanic  dialects,  viz.  to  develop  the  Hebrew  language 
geneticalk/  by  a  consideration  of  its  sounds. 
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Eighty  pages  of  the  first  section  (Liefening)  of  the  long  ex- 
pected Hebrew  grammar,  were  printed  many  years  sincci  and  do 
not  match  very  well,  at  least  externally,  with  the  remaining  sheets. 
An  historical  and  critical  introduction  in  respect  to  the  history  and 
hterature  of  the  Hebrew  language,  occupies  the  first  thirty  pages. 
This  of  course  does  not  embrace  the  latest  hterature  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  will,  doubtless,  receive  important  additions  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  grammar.  The  number  closes  in  the  midst  of 
the  authors  remarks  on  the  accent  system.  Wlien  the  grammar 
will  be  completed,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  The  author's 
health  is  quite  delicate,  and  often  seriously  interrupts  his  studies. 
His  ideal  of  excellence  is,  also,  so  high,  that  his  readers  are  com- 
pelled to  wait  long  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises.  Hupfeld  is 
an  evangelical  theologian,  though  less  decidedly  so  than  some 
others.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  a  very  active  part,  at  Marburg, 
in  favor  of  private  religious  meetings,  and  of  religious  toleration 
generally. 

In  the  semester  which  closed  on  the  30th  of  March,  1844,  he 
was  to  lecture  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  also  give  a  public  lec- 
ture on  the  history  and  present  state  of  the  inquiry  respecting  the 
connection  between  Genesis  and  the  other  historical  books.  He 
was  also  to  begin  a  two  years'  course  on  the  sciences  auxiliary  to 
interpretation,  together  with  an  exhibition  of  the  structure  of  the 
Hebrew  language  in  its  scientific  relations.  E. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Two  volumes  of  K.  O.  Mailer's  "  History  of  Greek  Literature  up  to  tlie 
Age  of  Alexander,"  have  appeared  under  the  editorial  charge  of  his  bro- 
ther Edward  Muller.  Among  the  more  interesting  topics,  which  are 
handled,  are,  The  most  ancient  Poetry  of  the  Greeks,  The  Epos  of  the 
Greeks  previously  to  Homer,  IJesiod,  The  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  /Eolic 
Poets,  The  Doric  Lyric  Poetry  anterior  to  Pindar,  Historical  Writing, 
Thucydides,  etc. — ^The  entire  works  of  Leibnitz  are  in  tlie  course  of 
publication  at  Hanover,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  royal  library,  edited  by  G. 
H.  Pertz. — A  new  edition  of  Ewald's  Hebrew  Grammar,  (a  3d  ed.  of  which 
was  published  in  18JJ8,)  is  in  prepanition. — A  volume  of  F.  Passow'a  Mis- 
cellaneous Writings  has  just  apjwared,  under  the  care  of  his  son  W.  A. 
Passow.  It  is  a  continuation  to  liis  Opuscula  Academica,  published  in 
1835.  "  It  furnishes  a  complete  picture  of  Passow's  literary  labors,  as 
well  as  of  his  intellectual  development  and  peculiarities."  It  embraces  a 
selection  of  his  essays,  etc.,  which  were  written  in  the  German  language, 
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from  1812  to  183a  — Dr.  F.  K.  Theiss  of  Nordhaugen  has  publialied  a 
*' Vollstandiges  Worterbuch  zu  Zenophons  Anabasis,  mix  besonderer 
Riicksicht  aiif  Namen  u.  Sack-ErklaniDg." — ^A  volume  from  the  pen  of 
Winer  has  recently  been  published  with  the  title,  De  Verliorum  cum 
Praepositionibus  compositorum  in  Novo  Testamento  Usu. — ^The  parts  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Graeca  (edited  by  Jacobs  and  Rost)  lately  published,  are 
the  Medea  of  Em*ipides  by  Pflugk,  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides  by  Klotz, 
Xenophon's  CEconomicus  by  Breitenbacii,  the  first  book  of  Thucydides 
de  Bell.  Pelopon.  by  Poppo,  and  Plato's  Philebus  by  Stallbaum. — ^Mau- 
rer's  commentary  on  the  Old  Testament  includes  all  the  books,  except  Job, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Solomon's  Song.  It  is  embraced  in  three  volumes. — 
The  "  Exegetische  Handbuch"  to  the  Old  Testament,  contains  the  twelve 
Minor  Prophets  by  Hitzig,  Job  by  Hirzel,  Jeremiah  by  Hitzig,  Samuel  by 
Thenius,  Isaiah  by  Knobel.  The  volumes,  yet  to  appear,  will  be,  the 
Psalms  by  Hassler,  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  by  Tuch,  the  books  of 
Judges,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiuh  by  Bertheau,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Solomon's  Song  by  Hitzig,  Proverbs,  Ruth, 
Lamentations  and  Esther  by  Thenius.— The  **  Exegetisches  Handbuch" 
of  De  Wette  to  the  New  Testament,  In  eight  parts,  or  2  vols.,  contains  all 
the  books,  except  the  epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  the  Hebrews,  the  epis- 
tles of  James,  Peter,  and  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse.  The  results  of 
the  autlior's  critical  studies  are  here  condensed  into  very  narrow  limits. 

We  learn  that  Professor  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  is 
ready  for  tlie  press,  and  that  the  printing  will  soon  be  commenced.— Mr. 
Pickering  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  his  Greek  Lexicon  for  the  press. 
— Guerike's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  in  1  vol.  Leipsic,  1843, 
is  to  be  translated  by  some  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Institutions  at 
Novton,  Ms.,  and  Hamilton,  N.  Y.— Prof.  Sears  of  Newton,  has  in  press  an 
introductory  work  for  the  Study  of  Latin,  entitled,  **  Ciceroniana."  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  short  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Cicero,  containing 
alK>ut  100  pages.  It  is  intended  that  these  extracts  shall  be  carefully  ana- 
lyzed by  the  teacher,  the  pupil  being  required  to  note  the  explanations, 
and  subsequently  to  give  them  in  his  own  langiiage.  No  vocabulary 
accompanies  the  voliunc,  it  l>eing  und(^rstood  that  the  teacher  shall  in 
the  first  instance  furnish  tlie  definitions.  An  Introduction  of  75  pages 
explains  at  large  tlie  design  of  the  volume.  This  method  of  teaching  has 
been  well  received  in  Germany. 


The  conductors  of  this  work  will  be  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  shorter 
reviews,  as  well  as  the  more  important  articles,  by  the  following  gentlemen, 
among  others :  Profs.  B.  Sears  and  H.  B.  Hackett  of  Newton,  Prof.  G.  Shep- 
ard  of  Bangor,  Profs.  C.  B.  Hadduck  and  S.  G.  Brown  of  Hanover,  Rev.  H. 
B.  Smith  of  West  Amesbury,  Mr.  S.  H.  Taylor,  Principal  of  Phillips  Acade- 
my, and  Rev.  J.  L.  Taylor  of  Andover. 
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,  REFORMEUS  BEFORE  JHE  REFORMATION. 

Reformatoren  V€T  der  Reformation,  vamehmHch  in  DetOschldnd'uni 
den  Ntederlanden,  gesckUdert  von  Df.  C,  UUmann.  Erster  Band, 
Hiwiburg,  1841.  Stveiter  Band,  1842.  [Rejbrmerg  before  the 
Reformation,  particularly  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.} 

By  B.  Sean,  D.  D.  Prethlexit  of  Newton  TlieologicaJ  InstitutioiL 

Tbe  ftiith<v  of  these  volumes  ranks  among  the  hest  Geraiaa 
writers  <^ special  chmch  history.  Nineteen  years  ago,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-nine,  afler  having  g^ned  some  reputation  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Heidelberg,  he  gave  no  doubtful  indication 
of  vdiat  he  was  to  be,  by  that  work  with  which  his  name  is  most 
associated  in  England  and  in  this  country,  his  life  of  Gregory  of 
Naasianzum.  Naturally  endowed  with  a  sound  and  vigorous  un- 
derstanding,  educated  both  as  a  general  scholar  and  as  a  theolo- 
gian .after  th^  best  manner  of  his  country,  he  eaiiy  applied  himh 
self  to  original  investigations  in  historical  theology,  and  by  a  life 
of  unremitted  efibrt,  has  risen  to  a  high  eminence,  making  him  an 
authority,  in  matters  connected  with  his  department  Of  study, 
second  to  no  other.  No  writer  exhausts  a  subject  of  inquiry  more 
thim  he ;  no  one  digests  more  perfectly  the  materials  which  his 
industry  collects,  and  few  present  them  to  the  reader  in  a  more 
etomplete  form  or  a  more  lucid  order.  His  style  of  composition  itf 
pore  and  elegant^  his  language  rich  and  flowing.  Though  a  man 
of  great  libeiality  of  feeli^  he  19  stiongly  attached  to  Hie  lead* 
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ing  doctrines  of  the  leformatioKi,  and  always  expresses  his  senti- 
ments with  a  dignified  freedom  and  christian  independence. 
There  is  not  only  an  nnusual  elevation  both  in  his  moral  and  in- 
tellectual chamcteri  a  largeness  and  breadth  of  views  alike  honcxr- 
able  to  the  philosopher  and  the  Christian,  but  a  beautiful  symme- 
try in  his  mind,  sterling  good  sense  and  correct  taste,  not  always 
associated  with  leansing  and  talent  in  the  men  of  bis  country. 

Ten  years  ago,  UUmann  published  his  life  of  Johan  Wessel,  a 
work  which  threw  a  new  and  unexpected  light  upon  the  dark  pe- 
riod of  the  history  of  the  church  in  Germany  immediately  prece- 
ding the  reformation.  The  volumes  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  grew  out  of  a  revision  of  that  work  and  an  enlargement  of 
the  plan,  so  that  by  grouping  together  the  history  of  those  men 
whose  influence  was  greatest  in  preparing  the  soil  for  Luther  to 
cultivate,  but  whose  services  had  been  almost  overlooke-d,  he 
might  exhibit  a  more  perfect  and  rational  view  of  the  causes  of 
the  reformation  than  had  yet  been  given  to  the  public.  We  w^ 
recollect  the  sensation  which  his  lectures  on  tlus  subject  produced 
in  Halle,  by  drawing  from  the  wells  of  history  deeper  and  fresher 
waters  than  others  had  done  before  him.  The  most  learned  and 
able  men  of  the  theological  facvdty  shook  theif  heads,  doubting 
and  yet  not  daring  to  contradict  the  position  taken.  But  since 
the  historical  evidence  has  been  brought  to  light  and  published  to 
the  world,  all  such  skepticism  has  given  way  to  admiration  and 
praise.  If  it  be  asked  how  it  is  possible  that  such  things  should 
so  far  have  escaped  the  observation  of  historians  for  more  than 
three  centuries,  we  reply  by  asking,  how  it  was  possible  for  Leopold 
Banke  to  make  such  a  cdlection  of  new  documentary  evidence 
upon  the  whole  period  of  the  reign  of  Clmrles  V.  as  is  found  in 
his  recent,  history  ?  The  fact  is  undeniable,  whether  it  can  be  ac- 
ocnmted  for  or  not  But  all  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  old  writeia 
did  not  examine  original  and  offidal  documents,  a$  historians  are 
now  accustomed  to  do,  and  that  they  tniated  more  to  the  tradition 
handed  down  firom  spectators  whose  impressk»s  wete  sometimes 
light,  sometimes  wroog,  and  whose  aeoount»  were  frequently  de- 
sultory, if  not  superficial 

It  is  not  merely  the  memcMy  of  the  men  whose  full  history  we 
AOiw  read  for  the  first  time,  that  interests  us ;  it  is  the  important 
link  which  they  supply  in  Ustory  that  lends  to  this  valuable  oon- 
tribution  of  UlhBann  its  highest  charm.  Eeasoning  from  geneial 
pnneiples  men  have  long  since  come  to  entertain  the  belief  that 
Budh  a  qpiritual  movement  aa  that  in  which  liuther  was  the  most 
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eonspiouous  actor,  oould  not  huve  been  produced  by  him,  nor  by 
any  otberhnman  being;  but  that  thore  mcnt  hare  been  some 
great  process  of  preparation  "woAing  deeply  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  It  has  been  said,  and  with  tnith,  that  spiritual  oppression 
and  c(»raption  had  become  insnfierable,  that  external  opposition 
ftom  such  men  a«  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Wickliflfe,  Huss,  Jerome  of 
Prague  and  Savonarola,  aroused  the  minds  and  fixed  the  attention 
of  the  people  upon  the  subject,  and  that  the  revival  of  classioal 
learning  which  spread  from  Italy  to  Germany;  enlightened  the 
public  mind  and  exposed  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  power.  But 
still  there  Was  wanting  a  clear  historical  pn)of  of  a  positive  influ- 
ence, acting  directly  upon  the  moml  elements  of  society  with  suf- 
ficient power  to  account  not  only  for  outward  resistance  and  po> 
Mtical  action,  but  for  a  moral  revolution  so  deeply  religious  as  the 
reformation  unquestionably  was. 

There  are,  as  Ullmann  remarks,  in  every  great  and  permanent 
reformation  two  essential  elements,  the  one  internal,  or  the  cahn 
and  religioiis  contemplation  of  principles  lying  at  the  very  foun- 
dations  of  popular  belief,  the  other  external,  or  actual  resistance 
to  the  established  order  of  things,  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  politic 
cal  relations  of  society.  The  former.  If  it  exist  separately,  may 
be  limited  to  the  dOBCt,  or  at  most,  through  books,  exert  some  in* 
fiuence  npon  a  particular  class  of  readers ;  the  latter  by  itself,  may 
indeed  ptodnce  events  of  di^imatic  interest,  such  as  the  imprison- 
ment or  execution  of  the  chief  actor,  or  an  insurrectionary  move- 
ment in  some  province ;  but  such  events  generally  pass  away 
without  leaving  any  permanent  efiects  npon  society.  It  is  the 
union  of  these  two  elements  that  constitutes  a  reformation.  Both 
of  them  were  at  work  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Bnt 
resistance  to  authority,  being  external,  very  naturally  attracted 
most  attention,  and  the  actors  in  those  scenes  which  were  under 
the  public  eye,  are  weU  known  in  history,  while  the  silent  medi- 
tations of  men,  who,  in  their  retirement,  penetrated  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  Papal  hierarchy,  traced  it  to  its  origin  both  philosoph- 
ically and  historically,  and  were  led  back  to  the  Bible  and  to 
primitive  Christianity,  as  their  hope  and  the  hope  of  the  world, 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  even  to  the  present  time,  for  the  most 
part,  unnoticed  and  unknown.  It  was  not  a  Huss,  nor  a  Savon- 
arola, nor  men  of  that  class,  who  revolutionized  the  church  in 
Germany  and  Switzertand.  Luther  and  Zuingle  were  not  made 
what  they  were  by  the  influence  of  these  men.  Their  characters 
were  not  formed,  nor  did  their  minds  receive  direction  from  the 
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iaflueBce  of  extenui  events.  It  w^  not  till  the  intemal  piocess 
had  been  nearly  eompleted,  that  the  tmgical  end  of  the  men  who 
had  gone  befbre  them  came  to  act  upon  their  minds.  It  was  in 
retirement,  in  meditation  upon  things  purely  spiritual,  in  inter- 
course with  pious  men,  that  the  reformers  received  their  impres* 
sions  and  their  true  caUing.  It  is,  in  the  biblical  and  practical 
theol<^  of  a  certain  class  of  men  in  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands,  a  theology  transmitted  to  Luther  by  Staupitz,  and  to  Zuin* 
gle  by  Wyttenbach,  that  we  axe  to.  seek  iot  the  religious  eleoousnt 
of  the  reformation. 

The  general  view  entertained  by  Ullmann  on  this  subject  is 
the  following.  Gejrmany,  including  Switzerland  and  the  Nether- 
lands, was  the  original  and  independent  seat  of  the  reformation. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  men  have  been  misled  for  centuries, 
and  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  English,  Bohemian,  French  and 
even  Italian  precursors  of  the  reformation  with  scarcely  a  thought 
that  there  could  have  been  such  in  the  very  country  whiich  was 
the  theatre  of  action,  whereas  it  was  the  men  who  lived  along  the 
Bhine  in  its  whole  extent,  that  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  reformation. 
Did  Luther,  Zuingle  and  their  associates  drop  down  from  the  sky 
in  full  panoply  as  reformers  ?,  Did  they  come  into  existence  and 
receive  their  stamp  of  character  through  the  agency  of  foreigners 
who  could  effect  at  a  distance  and  upon  strangers  what  they  could 
not  at  home  and  upon  their  intimate  friends  ?  It  is  impossible. 
The  laws  of  historical  connection  require  us  to  assume  tliat  there 
were  intermediate  links  in  the  chain  of  causes,  or  ralher  that  there 
was  a  direct  agency  of  men  on  the  very  spot  rendering  it  neces- 
sary that  precisely  there  tlie  scene  should  open.  And  now  we 
are  able  to  prove  that  there  were,  in  fact,  men  in  Germany  and 
in  the  Netherlands  who  had  an  influence  upon  the  reformers,  in 
producing  their  character,  which  no  foreigners  ever  had  Where, 
in  all  the  writings  of  Luther — ^to  give  but  one  example— ^o  we 
find  any  reference  to  an  influence  from  abroad  upon  his  mind  to 
be  compared  with  that  which  he  attributes  to  the  men  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  his  own  country  and  in  the  Netherlands?  He  says 
that  his  Uterary  character  was  formed  under  the  influence  of  the 
writings  of  Johan  von  Wesel ;  that  the  Brethr^i  of  the  Life  in 
CoioiQQicinuuk  the  beginmng  in  the  gospel;  that  one  might  be 
led,  by  a.  comparison  of  his  writings  with  those  of  Johan  Wessel 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  Johan  von  Wesel),  that  he  had  drawn 
all  his  doctrines  from  that  writer ;  that  neither  in  the  Latin,  nor 
in  the  German  language  could  be  found  a  more  evangelical  theo- 
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logy  than  Tanlei's ;  that  no  one  had  betler  taaght  him  what  God, 
Christ,  tnan,  and  all  thinga  are  than  the  aathor  of  the  DetOschs 
TkeoUjgie  ;  and,  finally,  that  Stenpitz  first  kindled  up  the  light  of 
the  gospel  in  his  hewrt  Of  none  of  his  predecessore  in  other 
oonntries  does  he  speak  in  a  similar  way.  Such  men  as  those 
above  named  can  by  no  means  be  left  unnoticed  in  a  just  acooant 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  reformation*  On  the  contrary,  tiiieir 
lives  and  character  mnst  be  clearly  set  forth,  if  we  would  explain 
why  it  Was  in-  Germany  and  the  adjoining  conntries  mther  than 
anywhere  else,  that  the  tree  of  iq)iritual  liberty  first  struck  ito 
roots. 

The  reformatioot  aoooiding  to  Ullmann,  was  the  re&cti<Mi  of 
Christianity  as  gocq[>el  against  Christiamty  as  law.  Daring  the 
middle  ages,  Christianity  gdulnally  lost  its  voluntary,  spiritual 
«lianict^,  and  degenerated  into  a  rigid,  inflexible,  imperative  sys* 
tern  of  law.  Against  tiiis  corruption  an  antinomian  and  panthe- 
istie  opposition  sprui^  up,  going  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  licen- 
tiousness. Between  these  two  systems,  that  of  the  false  letter 
and  that  of  the  false  spirit  of  the  gospel,  was  the  true  position  of 
the  reformation.  Nowhere  does  this  characteristic  feature  of  the 
reformation  appear  more  conspicuously  than  in  Luther's  prede- 
cessors. Goch,  in  particular,  penetrated  deeply  into  the  doctrine 
of  divine  gmce,  and,  in  this  respect,  surpassed,  periiaps,  Luther 
himself.  This  doctrine  was  the  centre  of  his  theological  contem- 
plations, and  it  was  as  fully  cleared  up  by  him  within  a  limited 
range  as  it  was  afterwards  on  a  broader  iscale. 

Religion  with  these  men,  not  less  than  with  the  reformers,  was 
made  to  consist  in  the  inward  moral  principle  rather  than  in  the 
outward  act  They  estimated  piety  not  by  the  quantity,  but  by 
the  qnahty  of  its  manifestations.  Another  peculiarity  which  dis- 
tinguished them  from  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  was  the  spirit- 
ual fireedom  which  they  regarded  as  essential  to  true  religicm.  It 
was  not  religious  freedom  in  a  civil  point  of  view  that  chiefly  oe- 
copied  tlieir  attention,  but  a  religious  life  which  was  spontaneous 
and  free  in  a  mc«al  point  of  view.  Tkie  gmce  of  God,  according 
to  their  belief)  produced  m  the  heart  a  principle  of  spiritual  life 
which  led  men  voluntarily  to  do  what  the  law  of  God  required, 
and  to  this  spontaneous  obedience,  not  foieed  by  legal  constraint, 
but  flowing  freely  from  a  hving  faith  and  a  holy  love,  they  at- 
tached great  importance. 

Bat  we  will  pass  to  a  considemtion  of  the  individual  character 
of  the  men  whose  history  is  xxnrtrayed  in  the  volumes  befcnre  us. 
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It  was  not  so  muoh  the  degign  of  the  author  to  write  a  retigioiis 
biography  of  these  men  as  to  fill  up  a  chaam  in  history,  and  to  ex- 
hibit certain  religious  tendencies  which  existed  in  many  minds, 
but  whicli  could  be  brought  distinctly  to  ^w  in  the  lives  and 
sentiments  of  a  few  individuals  who  were  respectively  the  moat 
perfect  representatives  of  these  several  tendencies.  Farticolar 
parts  of  history  are  therefore  clustered  around  the  lives  of  those 
men  who  were  chiefly  concerned  in  those  tzansactions,  thus  giving 
to  the  work  the  double  charm  of  special  detail  and  of  historical  uni^ 
ty.  The  undertaking  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  sometimes  oon- 
genial  characters  and  similar  tendencies  can  be  placed  in  juxtapo- 
sition only  by  sacrificing  the  chronological  order.  We  will  not 
say  but  that  the  arraqgement  adopted  by  UUmaan  is  the  best  that 
the  case  would  admit ;  still,  when,  upon  opening  the  second  v<^- 
ume,  we  find  ourselves  carried  back  to  an  eadier  period  in  the 
introductory  chapters,  than  that  of  which  the  first  volume  treated, 
we  feel  that  one  important  advantage  has  been  surrendered  in  ca- 
det to  secure  another.  All  writers  of  l:iistory  in  a  series  of  bio* 
graphical  sketches,  have  this  difi^lty  to  contend  with.  Bottiger 
in  liis  recent  History  of  the  World  in  Biographies,  and  Ullmannin 
the  work  before  us,  by  resorting  frequently  to  introductory  or  in* 
tervening  chapters,  seem  to  have  accompli^ed  all  that  the  me* 
thod  will  admit 

The  first  volume  treats  of  Jolian  von  Goch,  Johan  von  Wesel 
and  the  men  of  their  acquaintance.  Johan  Pupper  (a  family 
name  but  little  used  by  him)  was  bom  near  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  in  the  small  village  of  Goch  in  Cleves,  and  was 
hence,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  called  von  Goch,  Lit* 
tie  is  known  of  his  early  history.  It  would  appear  from  his  writ* 
ings  that  he  received  a  theological  educatioor  above  what  was 
common  at  that  time.  With  the  Scriptures,  and  with  the  Latin 
fatliers,  particularly  with  Jerome  and  Augustine  he  was  familiar, 
as  well  as  with  the  scholastic  theology  more  especially  that  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  of  his  school.  He  was  an  acute  and  clear- 
headed dialectician,  and  a  very  exact  and  perspicuous  writer, 
though  in  elegance  of  style  he  was  not  above  the  other  Latin 
writers  of  his  day.  He  was  probably  educated  at  one  of  the 
sohools  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Life  in  Common— K>f  which  a  fuU 
•account  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume — and  at  the 
university  of  Paris.  The  first  act  by  which  Goch  comes  distino^ 
ly  before  us  in  history  is  that  by  which,  when  about  fifly  years  of 
age,  he  founded  a  priory  for  nuns  at  Mechlin  in  Bmbant  in  145L 
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GhiMiaiiitsr  was  introduced  into  this  city  by  St  Lambwrt,  near 
the  ck>9e  of  the  seventh  century » and  was  more  fbnnly  established 
theffe  by  Buniold,  the  pation  saint,  to  whom  the  cathedral,  oom- 
menced  in  the  twelfth  icentury  and  completed -in  the  fifteenth, 
was  dedicated.  The  city  was  under  the  ecclesiastical  juiisdio* 
tion  of  Cambiay  until  1569,  when  it  became  an  independent  arok- 
bishopric,  and  tiie  celebiated  cardinal  Granvelta  was  its  first  arch* 
bishop^  Mechlin  became  very  naturally  the  residence  of  many 
priests  and  monk&  Beside  a  coounandary  of  the  Teutoxkie 
KnightB,  one  convent  of  Minorites,  another  of  Carmelites,  one  of 
Augustinian  Eremites,  and  a  house  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Life  in 
Coomion,  there  were  the  nunneries  of  the  Valley  of  Lilies,  of 
Mount  Sion,  of  Bethany,  of  Muysen,  not  to  mention  the  female 
cha^table  societies,  such  as  that  of  the  Beguins,  that  of  the  Lep- 
rous Viigins^.the  hospital  of  St  Mary,  and  the  Black  Sisters,  so 
called  from  their  dress.  Meehlin,  therefore,  was  preeminently -a 
monastic  city,  in  which  von.  Goch  had  ample  opportunity  to  watch 
the  opemtions  and  to  study  the  nature  of  this  important  branch  of 
the  mediaeval  church.  His  agency  in  respect  to  monasticism 
was  two*fold,  fostering  it  on  the  one  hand  by  his  external  con- 
nections, and  yet  withering  it  on  the  other  by  the  severity  with 
which  he  probed  its  vital  parts.  By  founding  the  Priory  of  Ta- 
bor and  acting  twenty-four  years  as  its  rector,  he  showed  that  he 
maintained  a  quiet  existence  nominally  within  the  pale  of  the 
church;  but  by  profound  meditation  upon  the  trae  nature  of 
Christianity  and  upon  the  character  of  the  church  as  it  appeared 
m  his  age,  he  brought  out  a  system  all  the  tendencies  of  which 
were  so  many  internal  elements  of  a  genuine  reformation. 

In  his  writings,  Goch  appears  as  a  biblical  theologian,  striking 
at  the  root  of  the  evils  of  the  scholastic  theology,  and  of  the  su* 
perstitions  and  unscriptural  practices  of  the  age.  He  represents 
the  church  as  having  faUen  into  the  following  among  other  fun- 
damental enors,  that  of  giving  to  Christianity  the  legal  character 
of  Judaism ;  that  of  a  Pelagian  theology  and  a  consequent  reli- 
ance upon  good  works ;  and  that  of  tyrannically  exacting  count- 
less forms  of  religion  of  which  the  apostohc  church  knew  nothing. 
The  fav6rite  doctrine  of  the  chuich  during  the  middle  ages,  name- 
ly, that  the  precepts  of  Christ  acting  upon  the  spontaneous  ifeel- 
ings  of  the  pious  heart  weze  insufficient  for  the  highest  attain- 
ments in  religion,  and  that  the  obligation  of  a  monastic  vow 
needed  to  be  superadded,  was  elabora,tely  refuted  by  this  able 
theologian.    **  This,"  said  he,'"'  is  the  enor  of  our  times,  an  error 
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which  shows  itself  to  be  kindred  in  vsriol»  respeets  with  thttt  of 
Pelagiamsm.  The  latter  asserts  that  the  graee  of  God  is  not  in* 
dispensably  necessary  to  spiritaal  acts,  that  the  human  will  i^  of 
itself  sufficient  16  produce  them ;  the  former,  thoogh  it  acknow- 
ledges the  necessity  of  grace  to  such  spiritual  acts,  denies  that 
grace  is  of  itself  sufficient  The  assertion  that  the  precepts  of 
the  gospel  cannot  be  perfectly  observed  witiiout  the  obligation  of 
a  vow,  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  saying  that  the  grace  of  the 
gospel  is  insufficient  for  that  end."  In  another  place,  he  ssys, 
"  It  is  manifest  that  those  who  need  compulsion  Imve  no  love  for 
that  to  which  they  are  compelled  by  the  obligation  of  a  vow/* 
Such  a  method,  he  contends,  does  not  produce  confcnmnty  to  the 
divine  chamcter.  "  For  as  God  does  nothing  by  constraint,  but 
alwayB  acts  freely  according  to  his  nature,  and  as  int^igent  crea- 
tnres  are  distinguished  from  irrational  brutes  by  their  inteliectuai 
and  moml  freedom,  it  is  evident  that  human  acticms  are  most  like 
the  divine,  and  most  worthy  of  our  nature,  when  tiiey  are  ^Mm* 
taneous  and  firee."  It  is  interesting  to  see  what  language  this 
adult  and  full-grown  son  of  the  church  holds  in  regard  to  his  spir- 
itual mother.  **  The  church,"  he  observes,  "  is  the  mother  of  the 
fidthful.  But  it  oflen  happens  that  Uie  mother  has  more  afieo* 
tion  than  judgment  Hence  in  many  o£  the  things  done  by  the 
churdi  we  perceive  more  zeal  than  discretion.— »So  it  is  in  regard 
to  monastic  vows ;  for  though  they  are  not  adapted  t6  strengthen 
the  will  for  any  spiritual  act,  they  were  established  by  the  churdi 
under  the  view  that  they  might  be  the  occasion  of  good  to  the 
weak  and  negligent"  It  will  be  perceived  that  this  is  not  a  very 
flattering  representation  of  the  superiority  of  the  monastic  state. 
Goch  was  fax  from  shrinking  from  the  conclusion  which  must  be 
drawn  from  such  premises.  He  brings  it  out  not  only  with  logi* 
cal  deamess  but  with  strong  indignation.  "  Nothing  can  be  far- 
ther  from  the  truth  than  the  shameless  boating  of  the  monkSi 
when,  to  exalt  their  order,  they,  to  their  own  disgrace,  call  it  aa 
order  of  perfection.  They  constitute  the  weak  aj^  falt^ing  part 
<^  the  churoh,  who,  being  unal^e  to'  control  their  inordinate  de- 
nres,  need  outward  restraints  to  preserve  them  from  sin."  In 
such  declarations  he  conveyed  to  his  readera  undeniable,  butat 
the  same  tijne  most  unwelcome  truth. 

Nor  did  he  confine  his  attention  to  this  particular  conrupticm  of 
Christianity.  His  clear  vision  surveyed  the  whole  field  of  obser* 
vation  presented  in  the  existing  state  of  Uie  church.  £^>ecaally 
did  his  eye  rest  upon  the  main  pLllai  of  the  Fipal  hierarchy*  the 
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distmctioiM  inCroduced  in  the  dergy.  He  strenuoudy  maintftia^ 
there  was  no  office  in  the  church  higher  than  that  of  elder  or 
presbyter.  His  strong  and  decisive  language  is,  '*  Many  things 
have,  by  custom  and  by  the  regulations  of  the  chureh,  been  wrest- 
ed from  the  presbyters,  which  were  given  to  them  by  divine  au- 
Ihoiity."  When  it  was  asserted  that  the  bishops  alone  were  the 
sQccessors  of  the  apostles,  he  rephed,  "  True,  indeed,  according 
to  the  usages  and  rules  of  the  church,  but  not  aecording  to  the 
original  institution  estabUshed  by  Christ  and  his  aposUes/' 

Thus  a  pious  monk*  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  primitive 
Christianity,  not  only  lamented  the  corruptions  which  everywlt^e 
met  his  eye,  but  in  his  quiet  retreat,  without  the  least  outward 
odlision,  without  any  attempt  to  summon  the  people  to  external 
resistance,  applied  his  powerful  mind  to  the  work  of  searching  the 
subject  to  the  bottom,  and  of  presenting  the  results  with  an  irre- 
sistible army  of  argument ;  and  by  that  means,  whether  consciou»- 
ly  or  unconsciously,  he  prepared  the  way  most  admirably  for  an 
ultimate  reformation  which  should  extend  to  all  the  branches  of 
eoclesiastical  organization,  doctrine  and  worship.  To  the  legal 
and  formal  piety  of  the  times  he  opposed  freedom  and  spirituali* 
ty ;  to  a  false  reliance  upon  good  works,  a  reUance  upon  the 
grace  of  God;  to  the  imagined  sanctity  of  a  useless  monastic  life, 
the  true  holiness  of  a  life  of  active  piety ;  to  the  unscriptoml  as- 
siunptions  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  the  labor^  self-denial, 
simplicity,  zeal  and  official  equality  of  the  primitive  ministry. 
He  died  in  147^  eight  years  before  the  birth  of  Luther. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  were  other  men,  who,  from  a  some^ 
what  difierent  point  of  view,  saw  the  alarming  degeneracy  of  the 
church,  and  who  raised  a  voice  sometimes  of  lamentation,  and 
sometimes  of  indignant  rebuke.  Of  tins  class  was  Gregory  of 
Heioibnrg,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  statesman,  who  was  ac- 
tive at  the  council  of  Basle,  and  was  an  influential  member  of 
almost  every  German  diet  He  well  knew,  as  he  said,  "  that  it 
was  more  perilous  to  dispute  the  power  of  the  pope  than  to  dis- 
pute the  power  of  God."  Still  he  fearlessly  spoke  out  in  loud 
tones  of  remonstrance.  While  the  pontiff  professes  to  be  invest- 
ed with  the  plenitude  of  the  power  of  Christ,  he  knows  from 
Christ's  own  words  that  this  pretension  is  false.  Christ  did  not 
give  his  disciples  secular  power,  but  taught  them  expressly  that 
his  kingd(xn  was  not  of  this  world.  He  himself  would  not  be  an 
earthly  king,  but  was  subject  to  rulers,  as  were  also  his  apostles 
both  in  principle  and  in  practice.    For  three  hundred  years,  nodi- 
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ing  was  known  of  the  papal  snpremacy.  Hie  Roman  bishops 
were  called,  not  to  dominion,  but  to  martyidom.  They  gloried, 
not  in  the  purple,  in  milk-colored  horses,  in  riches,  splendor  and 
power,  but  in  being  able  to  say,  "  So  we  have  forsaken  all  and 
followed  thee."  Such  was  the  tenor  of  his  language  which  could 
be  only  hinted  at  in  this  coimection.  While  Heimbuig  was  thos 
exposing  the  anogant  pretensions  of  the  !Boman  bishop,  and  call- 
ing  upon  the  German  nation  "  to  arise  and  shake  themselves  from 
the  dust,  and  break  the  yoke  that  had  been  laid  npon  their  necks," 
Jacob  of  Jiiterbock,  a  native  of  the  very  place  where  Tetasel  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  years  afterwards  preached  indulgences, 
was  publishing  his  views  of  the  church,  and  his  doubts  whether 
it  was  not  already  corrapt  beyond  the  power  of  recovery.  "  If  a 
reformation  be  possible,"  said  he,  "  it  must  be  effected  either  by 
the  direct  power  of  God,  or  through  the  agency  of  man.  The 
former  is  possible,  indeed,  but  it  is  not  the  ordinary  method  of 
Providence. — It  will  not  be  accomplished  by  any  one  man,  for 
inany  have  attempted  it  and  failed  of  success.  The  papal  court 
itself  stands  in  greatest  need  of  reformation,  as  all  the  recent 
councils  have  declared.  If  the  i^ope  cannot  purify  his  own  court, 
how  can  he  reform  the  church  ?" 

A  far  more  important  character  is  next  presented  to  us  in  Johaa 
von  Wesel,  so  called  from  his  native  place,  the  smaU  town  of 
Wesel  on  the  Rhine  between  Maintz  and  Coblence.  He  was 
piofessor  of  theology  in  Erfurt  and  afterwards  a  distinguished 
preacher  at  Worms.  About  the  year  1450,  while  at  Erfurt,  he 
wrote  a  treatise  against  indulgences,  which  begins  thus.  "We 
read,  in  the  four  gospels,  the  discourses  of  our  Lord ;  in  these  are 
contained  the  mysteries  of  salvation ;  but  we  find  there  nothing 
about  indulgences.  Next,  the  aposdes  preached  and  wrote  epis- 
tles to  the  churches;  neither  in  these  is  any  mention  made  of  in- 
dulgences. Then  we  have  the  works  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ba- 
sil, Athanasius,  Chrysostoifa,  Ambrose,  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
and  yet  they  say  nothing  of  indulgences."  We  cannot  follow  him 
through  his  elaborate  discussions  in  which  he  completely  over- 
throws  the  systems  proposed  and  defended  by  Albertus  Magnus, 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  other  scholastic  writers.  We  wifl  only  give 
the  conclusion  to  which  Uilmann  has  been  brought  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  treatise.  "  Wesel  had  proceeded  further  in  his  prin- 
ciples when  he  wrote  against  indulgences  than  Luther  had  done 
when  he  wrote  on  the  same  subject  His  refutation  of  the  doe- 
trine  was  deafer,  more  comprehensive  and  founded  on  a  better 
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uttdeiBtandiiig  of  thge  whole  Bufyject  It  aim^  more  at  the  fimo- 
dation  pf  the  entire  system  than  did  the  bold  and  powerful,  but 
occasional,  and  partial  assault  of  Luther." 

As  preadier  at  Worms,  Wesel  found  himself  sunounded  by 
worldly  and  corrupt  priests,  and  placed  under  a  bishop  who  was 
a  letter  wairior  than  preacher..  Still  he  was  not  diverted  from 
his  course.  In  a  work  which  he  published  on  the  Office  and  Au* 
thohty  of  Fetors,  he  openly  declared  that  the  church  had  "  fallcB 
from  a  state  of  true  piety  into  a  kind  of  superstitious  Judaism." 
Wherever  he  looked,  he  beheld  nothing  but  **  an  ostentatious  dis« 
play  of  works, .a  dead  faith  and  pharisaical  pride ;"  *'  cold  ceremo*. 
nies,  and  superstitions,  not  to  say  idolatry."  "  The  word  of  the 
Liord,"  he  continues,  **  is  bound  by  human  inventions,  and  cannot 
be  freely  proclaimed.  A  tyrannical  power  rises  up  against  it  on 
all  sides ;  it  is  opposed  by  the  teachings  of  the  bis^hops,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  legends  of  the  saints,  the  fraud  of  indulgences  and 
the  fury  of  the  monks,  whom  one  must  exalt  to  heaveut  if  he 
would  live  comfortably."  "But»"  he  says  to  his  brethren,,  "if 
called  to  preach  the  truth,  do  not  stand  in  fear  of  the  anathemas 
and  curses  thundered  in  papal  bulls — which  are  but  paper  and 
lead — ^for  they  thxow  a  cold  and  haimless  bolt  For  he  who  would 
excommunicate  you  was  long  ago  himself  excommunicated  by 
the  supreme' Judge."  With  a  prophetic  spirit  he  says:  "I  see 
that  our  souls  must  waste  away  with  spiritual  famine,  unless  a 
star  of  hope  shall  aiise.-r-Peliver  us,  O  God  of  Ismel  from  all 
these  distresses." 

Wesel  regarded  the  S^ptures  as  the  only  guide  of  the  Chris- 
tian. He  refused  to  accept  even  the  interpretation  of  them  at  the 
hands  of  the  church.  The  Bible  must  be  its  own  interpreter. 
The  fundamental  doctdne  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  he  conceived 
to  be  that  of  salvation  by  grace.  Sola  Dei  graiia  salvantur  ekcU, 
He  objected  to  the  word  "  catholic,"  in  the  Apostohc  oreed  where 
it  is  said, "  I  believe  in  the  holy  cathoUc  church."  "  For,"  said  he, 
"  the  catholic  church,  that  is,  the  whole  body  of  the  baptized,  is 
not  holy ;  a  minority  of  its  members  are  reprobates."  In  regard 
to  the  endless  round  of  ceremonies  with  which  the  consciences  of 
men  were  needlessly  burdened,  he  said, "  Christ  ordained  no  fasts. 
As  httle  did  he  require  his  disciples  to  observe  festivals.  He 
never  enjoined  the  severe  canonical  hours  upon  priests.  But  now 
the  service  at  mass  has  become  sq  accumulated  as  to  be  an  in- 
tolerable burden."  Upon  the  system  pf  penances  he  remarks, 
"  When  a  man  makes  confession,  severe  penance  is.imposed  up* 
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on  him.  He  mast  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Rdme,  or  even  fdr- 
ther,  must  fast  and  repeat  many  prayers.  Not  so  did  Christ  teach ; 
he  simply  said,  Go  and  sin  no  more."  He  rejected  entirely  the 
authority  of  tradition.  In  his  preaching  at  Worms,  he  Qsed  snch 
language  as  the  fbUowin^ :  "  I  will  regard  that  and  that  only  as 
sin  which  the  Scriptures  declare  to  be  so."  "  I  contemn  the  pope, 
the  church  and  the  councils,  and  exalt  Christ"  "  To  n^e  their 
doable-pointed  mitres,  their  splendid  infudas,  the  pearls  and  gold 
that  adorn  their  feet  are  nothing.  I  can  only  smile  at  their  high- 
sounding,  heroical  names,  their  miserable  titles  and  their  loAy 
triumphs,  aU  of  which  are  signs  of  anything  rather  thMi  of  a  bishop." 
When  such  things  were  justified  on  the  ground  of  their  antiquity, 
he  tersely  replied, "  The  Babylonian  empire  is  not  therefore  good, 
because  it  has  stood  some  few  centuries."  •"  W®  have,  then," 
said  he  to  his  brethren,  "  to  demand  of  the  pope,  and  tlie  priests, 
as  successors  of.  Christ  and  the  apostles,  that  they  give  us  the 
word  of  God.  If  they  will  feed  us  with  that,  we  will  listen  to 
them  as  we  would  to  Christ  himself;  but  if  they  ^vill  not,  we  wiU 
disregard  them."  He  complains  loiuiTy  of  the  spiritual  adulation 
of  the  times,  of  the  "  blasphemous  titles,  such  as  *  the  vicar  of 
Christ,*  *  demigod,*  *  the  most  divine,*  with  which  shameless  flat- 
terers, wag  their  tails  (cauda  adblandiuntur)  before  the  pope,  so 
that  the  ass  In  purple  is  pleased  with  himself,  and  thinks  himself 
some  great  one.*'  Of  the  mummeries  of  public  worship  he  speaks 
with  equal  contempt.  "  How  changed  is  the  appearance  of  the 
church!  At  present,  it  is  esteemed  clerical  to  mutter  prayers 
coldly  with  the  lips  without  understanding  them.  It  is  regarded 
as  something  grand  when  the  deacons  bray,  *  Gospel  I*  *  Epistle !' 
Mutterings  and  stentorian  voices  are  employed  in  worship  with- 
out regard  to  its  spirituality.**  After  such  declarations,  nothii^ 
need  be  said  of  the  resemblance  between  the  "  reformer  before," 
and  the  refonner  of,  "  the  reformation."  It  will  occur  of  itself  to 
every  reader's  miud.  We  regret  to  add,  that  Wesel  closed  his 
hfe,  under  a  limited  recantation,  in  prison.  In  the  hour  of  trial, 
which  came  upon  liim  in  liis  old  age,  he  did  not  prove  as  firm  and 
heroic  as  the  monk  of  Wittenberg  did  at  the  diet  of  Worms. 

In  coming  to  the  second  volume,  we  find  ours.elves,  as  already 
intimated,  carried  back  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  to  which 
Goch  and  Wesel.  belonged.  We  might  infer  from  the  reputation 
of  the  author,  as  a  skilful  historian,  that  such  an  armngemeni 
oould  not  be  arbitrary.  The  reason  of  this  recurrence  to  an  ear- 
lier date  is  obvipus.     The  characters  which  are  next  to  be  repre- 
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sented  were  fonned  under  peculiar  influences.  Those  influences, 
and  the  institutions  to  which  they  gave  rise,  need  to  be  brought 
distinctly  to  view,  in  order  that  we  may  fully  understand  the  his- 
tory of  ^e  individuals  fonned  by  them.  Johan  Weasel,  of  Hei- 
delberg, was  the  distinguished  harbinger  of  tlie  reformation  in 
whose  capacious  mind  all  the  streams  of  religious  knowledge  and 
truth,  enjoyed  in  that  age,  were  united.  To  prepare  the  way  for 
a  full  comprehension  of  his  position  and  influence,  the  author  oc* 
cupies  more  than  one  third  of  ^e  second  volume  in  giving  an 
elabomte  and  brilliant  account  of  the  Brethren  of  the  life  in  Com- 
mon, and  of  the  Grerman  mystics.  Of  the  men  connected  with 
the  former,  Gerard  Groot,  Florentius,  Zerbolt  and  Thomas  4  Kem- 
pis  are  particularly  noticed ;  of  those  who  belong  to  the  latter, 
Ruysbroek,  Suso,  Tauler  the  author  of  the  Deutsche  Jheologie, 
and  Staupitz. 

"Hie  view  which  Ullmann  takes  of  the  remoter  causes  of  the 
reformation  may  be  briefly  given  thus.  There  is  in  human  nature 
itself  a  tendency  to  correct  obvious  abuses.  In  Christianity  there 
is  both  a  light  which  exposes  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  a  moral 
energy  which  impels  men  to  seek  and  apply  the  proper  spiritual 
remedy.  The  comiptions  of  the  church  originated  in  a  want  of 
practical  piety,  and  of  sound  views  of  revealed  trath.  The  causea 
which  should  lead  to  a  reformation,  then,  must  be  a  revival  of  re- 
ligious feeling,  and  a  return  to  an  intelligent  view  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  Christianity.  The  former  would  manifest  itself  in  the 
people  at  large,  the  latter,  more  in  men  of  retirement  and  learnings 
So  it  was  in  point  of  fact  These  two  causes  exerted  a  reciprocal 
influence  upon  each  other.  While  piety  led  to  intelligence,  intel- 
ligence strengthened  piety.  Connected  with  the  revival  of  an- 
cient Icaming  was  the  elevation,  or  rather  transformation  of  the 
mysticism  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  transition  from  a  wild  and  extravagant  mysticism  to  the 
sobriety,  solidity  and  purity  of  the  later  mystics  was  efiected  by 
the  influence  of  Ruysbroek.  Before  him,  the  Beghards,  Begnins 
and  Lollards,  in  their  vague  spiritualism,  fell  frequently  into  pan- 
theistic speculations  which  threatened  to  destroy  all  reality  in 
moral  distinctions.  This  tendency  predominated  most  in  that 
particular  class,  called  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit ;  and  those 
speculations  were  carried  to  the  highest  point  of  abstraction,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  Master  Eckart,  the  Hegel 
of  the  middle  ages.  Ruysbroek,  who,  after  preaching  till  about 
the  age  of  sixty,  retired  to  a  convent  adjoining  the  battle-field  of 
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Waterloo,  "wliile  he  adopted  the  more  spiritual  elements  of  the 
pantheistic  mysticism,  pruned  off  its  excrescences,  denied  the 
identity  of  God  and  the  universe,  maintained,  not  a  substantial, 
but  spiritual  and  mystical  uni<Hi  of  the  pious  with  God»  and  held 
firmly  to  the  essential  difference  of  good  and  evil  both  in  the  mo- 
tive and  in  the  act  He  became  the  patriarch  of  the  religions 
mystics  of  the  Netheriands  and  of  Germany.  His  peculiarities 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  contemplative  and  speculative  character 
of  his  piety,  a  spirituahty  which  may  be  represented  as  about  mid* 
way  between  tmnscendentahsm  and  pietism.  In  this  inwardne^y 
as  it  was  termed,  lay  the  ground  of  a  radical  difference  which 
manifested  itself  in  opposition  to  the  ceremonial  and  external  re- 
Ugion  of  the  church.  Passing  over  all  the  characteristic  features 
of  his  system,  we  will  here  simply  indicate  his  position  with  re- 
ference to  a  reform  in  the  church. 

He  was  severe  in  his  castigaticm  of  the  lovers  of  pleasure. 
Though  in  the  church,  they  were  "the  world  for  whom  Jesns 
would  not  pmy.''  He  complained  that  riches  and  splendor  were 
the  only  objects  of  desire.  ''  Even  the  popes,  princes  and  prelates 
bow  before  mammon.  The  church  seeks  wealth,  all  her  spiritual 
gifls  and  her  public  servants  are  for  sale.  The  rich  can  procure 
whatever  the  church  has  to  bestow — ^indulgences  for  all  sins,  re- 
lease from  purgatory,  funeral  chants  and  the  tolling  of  the  bells, 
burial  before  the  altar,  and  the  benediction  of  the  priest"  After 
describing  the  profligate  lives  of  various  classes  of  persons  who 
profess  peculiar  sanctity— K>f  the  monks  *'  who  are  nominally  men- 
dicants, but  who  live  in  revelry,"  and  "  suok  the  blood  of  all  the 
country  within  flfly  miles  of  the  convent,"  of  the  nuns  "  to  whom 
the  convent  is  a  prison  and  the  world  a  paradise,"  and  who, "  with 
their  silver-plated  zones,  leave  their  cells  as  if  to  serve  the  world 
and  the  devil ;"  of  the  priests,  who  "  if  they  had  the  power,  would 
sell  Christ  and  his  grace  and  eternal  life  to  the  wicked  for  cash;" 
who  "  if  anything  is  to  be  gained,  will  run  to  the  church  as  soon 
as  the  bell  strikes,  whereas  if  nothing  is  to  be  received,  the  belb 
may  ring  till  they  break  before  a  priest  wHl  stir,"  he  proceeds  to 
a  description  of  the  higher  clergy,  whom  he  represents  as  "  acces- 
sible only  when  their  oflicials  receive  bribes  and  as  having  little 
to  do  with  religious  services  except  reading  mass  on  high  festi- 
vals." "  In  their  visitations,"  he  continues,  "  they  wee  attended 
with  not  less  than  flfly  horsemen  and  an  inunense  troop  of  ser- 
vants, the  expense  being  borne  not  by  themselves  but  by  others. 
Festivals  are  held  with  great  ceremony  and  a  splendid  army  of 
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lablos;  bat  nothing  is  done  to  in^rove  the  morals  either  of  the 
dergy  or  of  the  people.  Only  open  scandal  is  noticed  at  all,  and 
for  this  large  sums  of  money  must  be  paid,  and  then  the  sinner 
can  go  on  as  before.  Thus  all  the  parties  concerned  have  what 
they  desire, — ^the  devil  the  soul ;  the  Inshops  the  money ;  and  the 
poor  dances  their  pleasures/' 

The  two-fold  influence  of  Ruysbroek,  the  mystical  and  the  prac- 
tical was  divided,  in  part,  and  separately  transmitted  through  Taa- 
ler,  who  {Hopagated  this  pious  mysticism  in  Germany,  and  Ge- 
rard Gfoot,  the  founder  of  the  rejjgious  and  litenury  establishment 
of  the  Brethen  of  the  Life  in  Common  with  whom  a  more  practi- 
cal mysticism  prevailed.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  those  semi-monastic  and  literary  fmtemities,  which  were 
established  by  the  Brethren  under  the  name  of  homes.  The 
celebrated  schools  of  Deveater,  Zwolle  and  many  others,  were 
connected  with  them.  These  fmtemities  were  partly  missionary 
and  partly  literary  in  their  character.  They  held  public  and  pri- 
vate meetings  for  religions  edification,  in  which  preaching,  exhor- 
tation and  prayer  were  held  in  the  native  language,  instead  of  iJke 
Latin.  They  multiplied,  by  their  own  industry,  manuscript  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  and  other  useful  books.  In  the  education  of  the 
young,  where  their  services  were  unequalled,  tiiey  united  litera- 
ture and  religicm.  With  them  originated  the  biUical  theology,  aad 
the  classical  learning  of  Germany.  From  their  schools  went  out 
those  men  who,  as  theologians  and  scholars,  prepared  a  whole  gen- 
eration for  the  influence  of  Luther.  The  university  of  Erfurt,  then 
the  chief  seat  of  learning  in  central  Germany,  had  among  its  ablest 
teachers,  men  who  were  educated  by  the  Brethren,  and  it  was  in 
Erfurt  that  Staupitz  and  Lather  studied. 

Joban  Wessel,  of  whom  the  second  volume  chiefly  treats,  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  school  of  the  Brethren  at  Zwolle 
under  Thomas  k  Kempis,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Cologne, 
Paris  and  Florence.  Like  all  the  scholars  of  that  day,  he  travel- 
led from  oountry  to  country,  and  was  teacher  in  several  places, 
particularly  in  Paris  and  Heidelberg.  Afler  llie  trial  of  his  friend, 
Johan  von  Wesel  at  Worms,  he  left  Germany  and  passed  his  old 
age  in  his  native  oountry  near  Groningen,  where  Agricola,  Hegius, 
Lange  and  others  enjoyed  his  instructions.  Agricola  had  bef(»re 
studied  under  him  at  Paris.  Hegius  acquired  great  distinction  as 
rector  of  the  school  of  the  Brethren  at  Deventer.  He  was  the 
teacher  of  Erasmus,  Hermann  vcoi  Busch  and  many  other  distin- 
guished scholars.     Lange,  after  studying  at  Deventer,  visited 
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Italy,  as  did  all  these  great  classical  scholars,  and  was  long  at  the 
head  of  the  school  at  Monster.  Dringenhei^,  educated  also  at 
Deventer,  and  afterwards  in  Italy,  founded  the  celebrated  school 
of  Schlettstadt  in  the  south  of  Germany.  Under  him  were  edu- 
cated Simler,  the  teacher  of  Melancthon,  Sturm,  Wimphiling, 
and  many  other  persons  of  eminence. 

Men  of  this  description  formed  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Brethren  of  the  Life  in  Common,  and  the  Utemry  friends  and  as- 
sociates of  Luther.  Their  spirit  is  well  represented  by  the  words 
of  Lange,  one  of  their  number,  who  ]iyed  to  see,  in  his  old  age, 
tile  theses  of  Luther.  On  that  occasion  he  said,  "  The  time  is  at 
hand  when  the  darkness  shall  be  dispelled  both  from  the  church 
and  from  the  schools,  when  pure  religion  shall  be  restcnred  to  the 
ofanrch  and  pure  Latinity  to  the  schools."  Ullmann  has  not  en- 
tered into  the  literary  history  of  these  men ;  but  a  better  account 
of  them  than  was  ever  before  given,  has  jnst  been  published  by 
Professor  Karl  von  Baumer,  of  Erlangen,  in  his  Gesckichte  der 
Biidagagik.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  even  an  outline 
of  the  history  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Life  in  Common,  and  we  have 
only  hinted  at  their  extensive  influence  at  the  dawn  of  the  refor- 
mation. It  has  been  said  that  Ruysbroek's  doctrines  were  trans- 
mitted partly  through  Groot  and  the  men  trained  under  him,  and 
partly  through  Tauler.  We  must  now  go  back  and  take  up  the 
thread  of  the  history  of  the  German  mystics. 

The  general  efiect  of  their  teaching  was  to  transfer  religion  from 
the  schools  to  common  hfe,  from  the  Latin  to  the  German*  lan- 
guage, and  from  the  intellect  to  the  heart  Heinrich  Snso,  of 
Suabia,  "  the  Minnesinger  of  eternal  love,"  was  the  most  poetical 
of  the  mystics.  As  a  travelling  preacher,  he  produced  a  great 
sensation  among  the  people.  He  was  the  Bun3ran  of  his  age. 
With  a  heart  that  was  all  on  fire,  and  an  imagination  that  was  full 
of  the  finest  poetry,  he  united  the  earnestness  of  a  martyr,  and 
the  lofly  bearing  of  a  knight  Without  entering  into  a  delinea- 
tion of  his  character,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  his  influence  tended 
to  produce  a  silent  spiritual  reformation.  He  did  not  take  special 
pains  to  speak  according  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
diurch.  "  The  popes,"  he  said,  '*  think  mcHre  of  themselves  and 
of  their  personal  friends  than  they  do  of  the  honor  of  God,  and 
Christianity.  Ilie  cardinals  are  chiefly  intent  upon  raising  them- 
selves, by  every  possible  means,  to  the  pontifical  chair.  The 
bishops  are  forgetful  of  God  and  of  their  flocks.    Of  the  priests 
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f&w  would  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  truth,  and  perhaps  it  is  weH 
that  men  do  not  know  .how  few.*' 

Johan  Tauler,  who  passed  his  life  in  Cologne  and  Strassbuig, 
the  two  principal  seats  of  mysticism,  was  a  man  of  the  most  ar- 
dent,  bat  at  the  same  time  childlike  piety.  His  was  the  mysti- 
dam  of  an  all-subduing  moral  sentiment.  He  formed  a  conneo* 
tion  with  Raysbroek,  and  came  under  the  spintual  influence  of 
that  venemble  man,  though  he  maintained  his  originality  and  in- 
dependence of  character,  and  was,  in  fact,  intellectually  superior 
to  his  jBged  friend.  His  sermons  and  religioas  treatises  are  not 
as  gorgeous  as  those  of  Suso,  but "  are  like  a  sweet  meadow  with 
its  firesh  flowers  of  natural  growth."  His  rich,  flexible  language 
was  the  store-house  whence  later  mystics  drew  their  philosophic 
cal  and  rehgioua  terms,  and  is  scarcely  excelled  by  the  German 
of  the  present  day,  in  its  most  cultivated  form.  His  conceptions 
otoui  union  with  God  were  not  pantheistic,  or  those  of  the  meie 
relatioa  of  a  finite  to  an  infinite  being ;  but  his  mind  was  filled 
with  this  one  great  idea^  that  of  a  union  with  God  by  a  life  in 
Christ  He  viewed  religion  as  ocmsiating  principally  in  "  follow- 
ing Hie  indigent  life,  of  Christ,"  which  is  the  title  of  one  of  his 
most  important  woriu.  By  indigence,  however,  he  did  not  under- 
stand poverty  as  an  external  condition,  but  an  inward  sense  of 
spiritual  things,  which  induces  men  to  renounce  the  sensible 
world  as  a  source  of  enjoyment,  and  to  live,  afler  the  example  of 
Christ,  with  their  souls  abs(»bed  in  thoughts  of  God  and  of  hea- 
venly things.  '*  We  should  be  like  God  and  Christ,  and  seek  our 
happiness  where  they  find  theirs,  not  in  created  things,  but  in 
their  own  infinite  excellences."  In  consequence  of  his  christian 
sympathy  with  the  innocent  peasants  who  were  put  under  the 
ban,  he  was  condemned  by  the  pope,  and  his  writings  prohibited. 
He,  however,  maintained  his  ground  against  the  pope,  in  a  work 
which  he  published  at  the  time,  and  continued  his  pious  labors 
among  the  outlawed  peasants.  Luther  could  not  fail  to  esteem 
such  a  chameter.  It  was  not,  however,  so  much  the  collision 
with  the  pope  just  mentioned,  as  the  entire  religious  character 
and  the  pure  theology  of  Tauler,  that  drew  forth  his  encomiumu 
In  a  letter  to  Spalatin,  he  says,  "  If  it  would  aflbrd  you  gratifica- 
tion to  see  a  sound  theology,  in  the  German  language,  perfectly 
like  that  of  ancient  times,  procure  Johan  Tauler^s  sermons ;  for  I 
have  never  seen  either  in  Latin  or  in  German  a  purer  theology, 
or  one  more  entirely  conformed  to  the  gospel" 

Of  the  DeiUiche  Theolagie,  the  production  of  some  pious,  but 
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unknown  writer  of  that  age»  a  detailed  acooont  oannot  here  be 
given.  It  was  more  speculative  than  most  of  the  writings  of  the 
later  German  mystics.  It  is  enough  for  our  pres^it  purpose  to 
say  that  Luther  himself  edited  it,  beheving  it  to-be  well  adapted 
to  promote  the  cause  of  the  reformation.  He  remarks  in  the  pre* 
face, ''  If  I  except  the  Bible  and  St  Augustine,  no  book  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  from  which  I  have  learned  more  as  to 
what  God,  Christ,  man,  and  all  things  are  than  fiom  this ;  and  I 
now  find  there  is  truth  in  the  sarcasm  used  by  certain  learned 
men,  that  we,  Wittenberg  theologians,  pretend  to  have  made  new 
discoveries,  as  if  nobody  had  lived  before  us." 

Here  we  must  pause,  before  reaching  the  middle  of  the  second 
volume.  The  chief  of  "  the  reformers  before  the  reformaticm," 
Johan  Wessel,  has  not  yet  come  before  us,  except  incidentally. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  the  omission.  The  one  is,  tliat  his 
doctrines  form  an  extensive  and  complete  system,  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  which  Ullmann  has  devoted  no  less  than  two  hundred  pa- 
ges, so  that  an  abridgementof  them  would  be  impracticable ;  the 
other  is,  that  no  mere  outline  would  give  so  ooiiBct  an  idea  of  tfie 
system  as  the  general  statement  that  it  is  substantially  the  same 
that  Luther  taught  Not  only  is  this  apparent  to  every  one  who 
has  taken  the  pains  to  make  the  comparison,  but  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  Luther  himself  "  Had  I  read  Wessel's  works  before," 
he  observes,  "my  opponents  would  have  said, '  Luther  has  bor- 
rowed his  ideas  from  Wessel,'  so  great  is  the  resemblance.  This 
greatly  encourages  and  comforts  me.  I  am  no  longer  in  doubt 
that  my  teaching  is  true,  he  agrees  with  me  so  perfectly  in  his 
feelings,  in  his  views  and  even  in  his  expres«ons."  We  close 
with  one  remark,  suggested  by  these  words.  The  main  point 
established  by  Ullmann^s  researches  is,  not  that  Luther  derived  all 
his  views  directly  from  the  writings  or  oral  teachings  of  his  pre- 
decessors— ^though  they  taught  nearly  every  doctrine  which  he 
taught, — ^but  that  they  had  produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 
people  at  large,  that  they  had  scattered  far  and  wide  seeds  of 
truth  which  had  aheady  begun  to  germinate,  that  they  opened 
many  a  secret  spring  which,  under  the  magical  wand  of  the  great 
Reformer,  burst  forth  and  mingled  in  one  mighty  torrent  We 
have  therefore  not  been  careful  to  trace  the  religious  influence 
which  went  forth  from  the  Netherlands  to  the  university  of  £rfurt, 
^and  which  there  acted  upon  Staupitz  and  Lutiier.  The  same  influ- 
ence was  felt  at  Heidelbei^,  and  elsewhere.  It  was  not  a  tradi- 
tion transmitted  in  the  line  of  single  individuals  that  in  the  hands 
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of  one  man  produced  the  reformation ;  but  it  was  a  wide-spread 
general  influence,  religious,  theological  and  literary,  acting  upon 
many  minds;  and  breaking  out  at  different  points,  but  with  the 
most  collected  energy  at  Wittenberg — it  was  this  that  gave  to 
the  greatest  man  of  the  age  a  power  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  accounted  for  but  by  a  nurade. 


ARTICLE  II. 

A  VmniCATION  OP  LUKE  CHAP.  9:  1,  2.    WHEN  DID  THE  TAXING  SPOKEN 
.  OF  IN  THESE  VEKSES  TAKE  PLACE? 

From  the  German,  by  B.  D.  C.  Robbins,  Resident  Licentiate,  TheoL  Sem.,  Andover. 

[The  following  discussion  is  translated  from  Tholuck,  on  the 
Credibility  of  the  Evangelical  History.^  This  woric  was  called 
forth  by  Stmnss's  life  of  Jesus,  and  very  frequent  allusions  are 
made  to  him  and  his  works  as  well  as  to  other  skeptical  writers, 
in  the  volume.  A  part  of  the  section  upon  "  the  proof  of  the 
credibility  of  the  evangelical  hislory  from  Luke's  Glospel,*'  was 
thought  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  its  publication  apart  from 
the  remainder  of  the  volume.  Some  of  the  allusions  of  a  local 
nature,  which  although  important  for  the  readers  for  whom  the 
work  was  originally  designed,  are  not  so  for  an  Enghsh  reader, 
and  also  some  things  which  connect  this  with  other  parts  of  the 
volume  have  been  omitted  or  modified  in  the  translation.  Quo- 
tations from  Latin  and  Greek  authcnrs,  and  in  some  cases  refer- 
ences which  in  the  volume  are  in  the  text,  have  been  thrown  in- 
to notes.  In  other  respects  the  form  of  the  discussion  in  th6 
original  has  been  substantially  retained.  Some  leading  points  of 
the  argument  for  the  trustrworthiness  of  Luke,  which  immediately 
precedes  and  is  closely  connected  with  this  particular  discussion, 
are  here  given. 

Two  questions  arise  when  we  examine  the  credibility  of  an 
historian ;  first,  whether  he  intends  to  write  history  or  fiction,  and 
secondly,  whether  he  is  fitted  by  his  objective  relations  and  su)»- 
jective  qu^ties  to  present  the  truth  which  he  professes  to  give. 

>  Die  GlaubwQrdigkeit  der  Evangolischen  Geschiclite,  a.  a.  m.,  von  Dr.  A. 
Tholack.    Zweite  Aufl.  Hamburg,  1838. 
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As  it  respects  Luke,  the  fizst  question  is  answered  by  the  intfCH 
duction  to  his  Gospel,  chap.  1:  l-r4.  Josephus  says  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  history  of  the  Jewish  War :  <  Since  so  many  have  re- 
lated from  doubtful  authority  concerning  the  war  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Jews,  things  of  which  they  were  not  eye-witnesses,  and 
others  have  given  false  accounts  of  things  which  they  have  wit- 
nessed, from  a  desire  to  flatter  the  Romans  or  from  hatred  to  the 
Jews,  I,  who  at  first  fought  against  the  Romans  and  was  compi- 
led to  be  present  at  what  was  done  afterwards,  have  undertaken 
to  give  an  account  of  these  things/  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
author  intends  to  have  it  understood  by  this,  that  the  events  which 
he  is  alx)ut  to  record  actually  occurred.  No  one  would  accuse 
him  of  professing  to  write  a  fictitious  narrative.  Shall  we  deny 
to  Luke  what  we  accord  to  Josephus  ?  It  is  true  that  his  intro- 
duction difi^ers  in  some  particulars  from  that  of  the  Jewish  Histo- 
rian. The  evangelist  professes  to  go  over  the  same  ground  whidt 
many  (tioXXoi)  have  gone  over  before  him,  and  in  common  with 
them  he  derives  his  information  fium  those  who  were,  from  the 
beginning,  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word,  (si  dna^j^ 
avr/ifttM  xal  vmjQirai  yevofievoi  tov  liymf).  And  while  others  luive 
only  given  accoimts  of  different  parts  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  oar 
Saviour,  he  thinks  it  important  for  the  confirmation  of  his  jfriends 
in  the  christian  faith,  having  diligently  (ox^i^aJy)  examined  the 
facts  even  firom  the  nativity  of  Christ  {aw^^tv),  to  give  a  connect- 
ed (xa^el^^;)  relation  of  them.  Is  this  any  less  indicative  of  the 
author  s  design  in  writing  than  the  declaration  of  Josephus  ?  Does 
it  not  conclusively  prove,  that  the  author  of  the  following  narra- 
tive intends  to  give  simple  historical  facts,  without  any  interming- 
ling  of  mythdc^  or  fable  ?  We  leave  the  decision  with  every 
ingenuous  inquirer. 

But  in  writing  history,  good  intentions  are  not  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  against  error,  and  especially  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  that  which  is  not  founded  on  fact  There  must  also  be 
external  and  internal  fitness  for  the  work.  The  latter,  the  moral 
fitness  of  the  authors  of  the  gospel  history,  is  the  oflenest  assailed 
They  were,  it  is  said,  wonder-loving  Jews,  who  were  without  the 
requisite  culture  to  distinguish  between  fiction  and  fact  But  the 
proposition  that  no  Jewish  authors  were  capable  of  writing  history, 
needs  proof.  The  Cretans,  according  to  Epimenides,  a  poet  of  their 
own  nation, "  were  all  liars."  Shall  then  one  of  their  writers,  who  is 
the  most  worthy  of  confidence  of  all  the  historians  of  Alexander, 
Nearchus,  come  into  the  category  of  writers  of  fiction,  because  he 
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wasaOretan?  Besides,  as  far  as  Lnkeia  concerned,  this  repioach 
cannot  be  made;  for  he  was  not  of  Jewish  descent  Even  the 
name  Aw>%wi^  formed  fiom  Lucanus,  indicates  his  Gentile  origin ; 
and  the  passage  in  Colossians  4:  14,  II  sq.,  where  Luke  is  roen- 
tioned  separately  from  the  fellow-laborers  of  Paul  who  are  of  the 
circumcision,  seems  to  imply  the  same  thing.  His  style  of  wri- 
ting, his  knowledge  in  reference  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
Introduction  of  his  gospel  in  the  manner  of  Greek  writers,  aU  seem 
to  confirm  this  supposition.  It,  is  true  that  Jews,  especially  Hel- 
lenistic Jews,  as  Josephus  and  Philo,  did  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent appropiiate  to  themselves  the  Greek  language,  the  Greek 
manner  of  thinking,  and  the  knowledge  expected  to  be  possessed 
by  native  Greeks.  But  on  this  supposition,  the  presumption  will 
be  even  more  favocable  for  our  evangelist  A  higher  degree  of 
cultivaticm  will  be  implied  than  if  he  were  a  native  Greek.  For 
we  can  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  Acts  of  the  aposties,  and 
ask  whether  a  historian,  who  exhibits  so  much  correct  knowledge 
of  pyk)logy,  history,  geography  and  antiquity,  is  inferior  in  culti- 
vation to  Josephus.  We  would  not  by  any  means  claim  perfec- 
tion as  a  piece  of  composition,  for  the  Acts  of  the  aposties.  It 
was  not  the  object  of  Luke,  more  than  of  the  other  evangelistSi 
either  in  his  Gospel  or  the  Acts  of  the  aposties,  to  write  a  complete 
piece,  according  to  rhetorical  rules.  Their  writings  should  rather 
be  considered  as  memoirs,  like  the  Memombilia  of  Xenophon  and 
some  of  the  Treatises  of  Plato,  which  do  not  require  a  strictiy 
logical  arrangement  or  unity  of  plan.-— The  occupation  of  Luke 
as  stated  in  Col.  4:  14,  "  Luke  the  beloved  pkysician,"  is  also  a 
pioof,  that  he  was  not  so  devoid  of  all  intellectual  cultivation  as 
he  has  been  supposed  to  be.^ 

The  birth-plstce  of  Luke,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jercmie, 
was  Antioch.  It  is  true  this  assertion,  as  it  was  mentioned  by  no 
one  earlier  than  Eusebius,  has  been  questioned,  but  with  no  reasoa 
which  does  not  apply  to  every  otiier  fact  recorded  by  historians  in 
other  respects  worthy  of  confid^u^.  If  then  his  early  Ufe  had 
been  passed  in  Antioch,  which  next  to  Jerusalem  was  the  head- 
quarters of  apostolic  Christianity,  and  between  which  and  Pales- 
tine there  was  much  interoourse,  he  would  very  naturally  have 
become  acquainted  with  many  of  the  droumstances  detailed  in 
his  Gospel,  espedally  those  which  occurred  in  Palestine.;  for  it  ap- 
pears from  the  Acts  and  from  the  Epistie  to  the  Galatians  that  at 
difierent  times,  Barnabas,  Agabus,  Silas,  Peter  and  others  were 

1  See  Tholack,  QkubwOrdigkeit,  S.  145  seq. 
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in  Antioch.)  Bat  we  need  not  insist  upcm  this. — We  find  that 
Luke  accompanied  Paul  £rom  Tioas,  Acts  16 :  10,  11,  since  the 
nanative  is  continued  in  the  first  person :  ''  Loosing  from  Tioas 
tee  came,"  etc.  After  a  separation  of  some  years  subsequent  to 
the  close  of  this  journey,  during  which  time  Luke  remained  in 
Philippi  or  made  missionaxy  excursions  from  thence,  he  again 
went  with  the  apostle  to  Troas,  Miletus^  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  and 
in  all  these  cities  found  brethren  who  had  come  from  Palestine. 
Afterwards  he  accompanied  Paul  to  Caesarea  and  Jerusalem.  In 
Caesajrea  they  abode  with  **  Philip  the  Evangehst,"  Acts  21:  S. 
On  their  way  to  Jerusalem  they  lodged  with  Mnason,  an  old  dis- 
ciple (d^awg  (iu^riJijs),  one  who  had  probably  known  the  Lord 
during  his  lifetime,  Acts  21:  16.  Immediately  after  their  anival 
at  the  chief  city,  Luke  went  with  Paul  to  the  house  of  James, 
the  brother  of  Christ,  and  all  of  the  elders  assembled  together 
there,  Acts  21:  IB.  He  also  remained  two  years  with  the  apostle 
in  Caesarea  and  Jerusalem,  during  his  captivity.  —  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Bomans  16:7,  Paul  speaks  of  Andronicus  and  Junia,  his 
kinsmen  and  fellow-prisoners  who  are  of  note  among  the  apostles ; 
who  also  were  in  Christ  be/ore  kirn,  and  in  verse  13  of  the  same 
chapter  he  sends  greeting  to  Eufus,  ''chosen  in  the  Lord,"  who 
was  the  son  of  Simon  the  Cyreneea  who  bore  the  cross  of  Christy 
and  was  undoubtedly  one  of  his  foUowen,  Marie  15:  21.  FenooB 
like  Barnabas  and  his  nephew  Meurk,  were  everywhere  met  with 
in  their  tmvels.  The  conversation  of  such  persons  as  have  heea 
mentioned,  in  these  difierent  places,  with  Paul,  Luke  must  have 
heard,  and  the  disputations  of  these  disciples  with  gainsaying 
Jews  and  Gentiles  must  necessarily  aid  him  in  understanding  the 
afliurs  about  which  he  wrote.  And  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  he  not  only  conversed  with  the  old  disciple,  and  even  the 
brother  of  our  Lord,  but  also  received  from  the  mother  of  Jesus 
herself,  the  account  of  the  birth  and  early  life  of  the  Holy  Child. 
She  would  have  been,  if  alive,  at  the  time  of  Pfeml's  first  captivity, 
not  more  than  ftom  72  to  76  years  of  age,  and  it  is  known  that  sIm 
survived  our  Saviour's  death,  since  he  commended  her,  when  on 
the  cross,  John  19:  17,  to  that  disciple  whom  he  loved.  Is  it  not 
altogether  probable  that  during  all  these  joumeyings,  Luke  had 
in  contemplation  the  composition  of  his  Gospel,  and  was  tracing 
the  history  (ipm&ef)  to  its  begimiing?  If  so,  he  had  the  counsel 
of  Paul;  and  if,  as  it  is  probable,  the  Gospel  was  written  before  the 
apostle's  death,  it  without  doubt  passed  directly  under  his  eye. 

>  See  Tboluck,  GUubwArdig.  S.  66. 
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Whom  wo«ld  F^ul  tBOoner  hare  counselled  to  engage  in  this  work, 
than  the  pupil  who  had  so  long  shared  his  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
whom  he  calls  in  Col.  4:  14»  his  "beloved"  friend,  and  in  2  Cor; 
%:  16,  "  the  brother  whose  i»aise  is  in  the  gospel,  throughout  all 
the  churches/' 

The  proof  of  eredibOity  from  internal  evidence,  is  fiom  the  i|a« 
tore  €f£  the  case,  ranch  less  abundant  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  than 
m  the  Acts  of  the  apostles.     Such  proof  arises  from  the  accuracy 
of  his  historical  statements,  care  in  chronological  designations,  and 
especially,  from  general  agreement  with  that  which  is  certain 
firom  other  sources  in  reference  to  facts  in  history,  geography  and 
antiquity.    But  the  province  of  the  gospel  is  not,  for  the  most 
part,  includedin  profane  writers.   The  events  there  recorded,  have 
reference,  in  general,  to  domestic  and  private  life,  except  the 
dicumstances  attending  the  crucifixion,  whidx  are  of  a  more  pub- 
lic nature.    It  is  in  the  Acts  of  the  apostles  that  the  accumte  his- 
torian is  especially  observed.   In  the  constantly  changing  scene,  in 
Palestine,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  there  are  as  many  as  three 
hundred  instances,  where  relations,  persons  or  circumstances 
which  are  treated  of  in  other  works,  are  mentioned,  so  that  if  the 
author  were  remiss  in  his  investigations,  credulous,  or  a  retailer  of 
traditionary  fancies,  he  would  be  easily  detected ;  but  no  traces  of 
such  delinquencies  are  discoverable.     But  oiu  present  inquiry 
has  reference  mainly  to  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Gospel     We 
first  notice  here,  the  manifest  coincidence  of  its  contents  with  the 
external  relations  of  the  man  as  given  above.     This  is  especially 
exhibited  in  the  similarity  of  the  Gospel  in  some  points,  with  the 
teachings  of  Paul  in  his  Epistles.     Even  the  most  skeptical  wri- 
ters before  Stmuss,  acknowledged  this.     De  Wette  in  his  Intro- 
duction,^ says,  that  it  must  be  granted  that  the  author  of  this  Gos- 
pel was  a  disciple  of  Paul,  and  in  proof  of  this,  he  refers  to  such 
passages  as  17:  6  seq.  15:  11  seq.  18:  14,  and  the  account  of  the 
last  supper  compared  with  1  Cor.  11:  24,  (also  Luke  24:  34,  com- 
pared with  1  Cor.  15:  5).     To  these  may  be  added  the  narrative 
of  the  appearances  of  Christ  after  the  resurrection,  Luke  24:  34 
and  1  Cor.  15:  6. — Besides,  there  are  two  cases  of  chronological 
designation  which  come  within  the  province  of  profane  history, 
Luke  2:  1,  2  and  3:  1,  2.     The  former  of  these,  the  subject  of  the 
following  discussion,  has  been  much  animadverted  upon  by  the 
neologists  of  Germany,  and  also  by  skeptics  in  other  countries. 
Its  importance  can  scarcely  be  magnified  too  much.     Not  only  the 

1  Einleitang,  S.  183. 
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credibility  of  Lake's  Giospel  is  in  a  degree  suspended  apcm  it,  but 
many  of  the  facts  in  the  other  Gospels  are  exposed  to  suspicion, 
and  the  prophecy  of  Micah  5: 2 :  "  But  thou  Bethlehem  Ephratah, 
though  thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  • 
thee  shall  he  come  forth  imto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel ; 
whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  old,  from  everlasting,"  can 
with  much  less  confidence  be  said  to  have  had  its  fulfilment,  if  the 
genuineness  and  credibility  of  diis  passage  be  not  maintained^- 
Tr.] 


Whbn  the  arguments  which  we  have  previously  adduced,^  are 
taken  into  the  account,  we  think  that  the  assertion  of  Luke,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  Gospel,  that  he  wrote  his  history  accu- 
rately (ax^/j^cm)  cannot  be  called  in  question.  Every  impartial 
critic  must  consequently  hesitate  in  charging  upon  this  writer,  as 
some'  have  done,  the  grossest  errors  and  mistakes  in  regard  to  the 
facts  implied  in  chap.  2:  1,  2  of  his  Gospel.  If  the  preceding 
inquiry  has  disposed  us  to  favor,  in  general,  the  historical  correct- 
ness of  the  evangelist,  we  have,  at  the  outset,  a  reason  for  not  al- 
lowing, in  this  particular  passage,  the  capital  error  of  ante -dating 
the  rule  of  QuirinusS  and  the  taxing.  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
it  cannot  well  be  supposed,  that  any  one  who  knew  in  general  of 
the  taxing,  should  not  also  be  aware  of  the  occasion  of  it  The 
condition  of  its  existence  was  the  change  of  Judea  into  a  Roman 
province.  It  was  accordingly  the  immediate  cause  of  an  attempt 
at  insurrection  by  zealots  who  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 
Romans. 

The  taking  of  a  Roman  census,  even  in  Gentile  lands,  was  an 
event  of  a  most  important  kind,  and  in  like  manner  also  accom- 
panied by  rebellion.  Thus  Tacitus  says :  "  The  Clitae,  subject  to 
Archelaus  the  Cappadocian,  made  a  secession  into  the  mountains 
of  Taurus,  because  they  were  compelled  to  make  a  census  in  our 
manner,  and  submit  to  a  tribute."^  In  confirmation  of  the  same 
fact,  the  speech  of  Claudius"  Caesar  to  the  Roman  senate,  may  be 
adduced.  In  this  speech  he  praises  the  Gauls  for  not  having  re- 
sisted the  Romans,  not  even  in  reference  to  the  "  census  which 

1  See  al»o  Tholuck,  GlaubwQrdigkeit,  §  3.  S.  370—394. 

'  See  Strauss  upon  JUukP  2:  1,  2.  'Cjrenius. 

*  "  Clitaram  natio,  Cappadoci  Archaelao  subjecta,  quia  nostrum  in  modom 
defeire  census,  pali  tributa  adigcbatur,  in  juga  Tauri  montis  abscessit/' 
fia/e«6.41. 
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was  then  for  the  first  time  made  amon^die  Gauk ;  a  work  whose 
difficulty  among  as,  even  when  nothing  more  is  required  than  that 
our  substanoe  be  publicly  registered,  we  have  proved  by  an  ex- 
eeedingly  disastrons  experiment ''^ 

We  should  expect  that  such  a  fact  could  least  of  all  escape  the 
knowledge  of  Luke.  Now  the  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  apos- 
tles, chap.  5:  87 — ^  And  after  this  man,  rose  op  Judas  of  Galilee, 
in  the  days  of  the^  taxing,  and  drew  away  much  people  after  him : 
he  also  perished^  uad  all,  even  as  many  as  obeyed  him,  were  dis- 
persed," shows  us,  that  Luke  was  actually  well  acquainted  with 
the  oocurtences  attending  the  taxing  {dm>YQ^(pii)'  He  does  not 
merely  mention  it  as  *'the  taxing,"  as  if  only  a  particular  one 
could  be  meant,  but  also  speaks  of  the  attempt  at  insurrection 
which  it  occasioned,  and  seems  to  have  accurate  knowledge  in 
r^erenoe  to  the  nature  of  this  seditions  movement  He  has,  for 
example,  mentioned  five  characteristics  of  the  zealot,  Judas,  and 
these  are  entirdy  accordant  with  the  account  of  Josephus.  First, 
he  calls  him  the  Galilean  (o  raX^Luw^).  This  name  gives  occa- 
sion  to  nAnark  how  cautious  the  critic  has  need  to  be  in  his  ani* 
madversions.  In  the  passage^  in  which  Josephus  speaks  the 
most  at  length  of  this  mutineer,  he  calls  him,  not  the  Galilean  (o 
raldcuog),  but  the  Gaulonite  (o  FavXanttjg),  and  says  definitely, 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Gamala,  a  city  in  Lower  Gaulonitis. 
The  critics  have,  accordingly,  without  fmrther  examinati(m,  con- 
cluded that  Luke  has  here  made  a  mistake.  And  if  a  hypotheti*^ 
cal  case  is  adduced  to  reconcile  the  two  passages,  and  an  i^peal 
to  the  possibility  that  the  man  had  two  surnames,  the  one  from 
his  birtii-place  and  the  other  from  his  place  of  abode ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample,  Apollonius,  the  author  of  the  Aigonautica,  was  called 
finom  his  birth-place  the  Egyptian,  and  from  his  dwelling-place 
the  Rhodian,  ^e  objector^  meets  tins  hypothesis  with  the  decla- 
ration:  "It  wants  proof,"  "it  is  without  the  least  foundation." 
Bat  in  this  case,  history  comes  in  to  confirm  conjecture ;  for  in 
two  other  passages  ^  the  Jewish  historian  calls  the  mutineer  the 
Galilean  (6  r^thXaidgy      Secondly,  we  are  told  that  he  rose  up 

'  ^  Census,  novum  tunc  et  inadsuetum  Gallia  opus :  quod  opus,  quam  ardu- 
Uffl  sit  nobis,  nunc  cum  mazime,  quamvis  nihil  uIt^^  quam  ut  publice  notae  sint 
fteultates  nostrae,  exqairatur,  nimis  magno  ezperimento  eognosotmuB. 

*  B.  18. 1. 1.  *  See  Strauss  upon  this  passagre. 

*  Antiquities  B.  XX.  5.  S.  and  De  Bello  Jud.  B.  II.  H.  1.  He  also  speaks  of 
htm  in  Bello  Jad.  B«  II.  c.  17.  8 ;  and  ia  the  first  ease  above,  90.  5.  i^  adds : 
*«  as  I  have  signified  in  a  former  book,'*  etc.  showing  that  it  was  the  aame  per- 
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in  the  days  of  the  taxing,  and  Josephns  lelalea  that  tUswas  the 
direct  oocaaion  of  his  insmrectioii.  Thiidiy,  Luke  says,  that  he 
drew  out  a  great  multitude  after  him,  and  this  statement  is  en- 
tirely conoborated  by  Josephus.  Fourthly,  the  evangelist  relates 
that  he  perished ;  which  circumstance  Josephus  does  not,  so  far  as 
we  know,  expressly  mention.  Fifthly,  Luke  does  not  say  of  his 
followers,  as  of  those  of  Theudas,  verse  36,  that  they  came  to 
nought,  but  merely  that  they  were  scattered ;  and  this  agrees  ac- 
curately withhistory;  foralterwards  his  sect  several  times  collected 
together.  In  fine,  if  our  historian  shows  himself  well  informed  in 
reference  to  the  events  of  the  taxing,  and  especially  if  he  war- 
rants the  inference  that  the  occasion  of  it  by  the  transferring  of 
Judea  into  a  Roman  province  is  well  known  to  him,  is  it  possible 
that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  and  placed  it  in  the  time  of  Herod? 
We  can  adduce  a  parallel  case  from  modem  times.  A  historian 
represents  one  of  his  heroes  as  saying,  in  a  warning  voice :  **  Yon 
know  what  befel  Murat,.when  he  took  arms,  called  Italy  to  inde- 
pendence, and  at  first  gathered  a  great  crowd  around  him ;  but 
afterwards,  forsaken  by  a  great  part  of  his  followers,  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Naples."  This  is  precisely  parallel  to  the  aoeoont 
which  Luke  gives  of  Judas  the  Galilean.  Who  will  think  it  cred- 
ible that  the  historian  has  dated  this  call  to  independence  back 
to  the  time  when  Italy  was  under  the  dominion  of  Napoleon? 
Who  will  not  mther  infer,  that  he  had  aecurate  knowledge  of  the 
dethronement  of  Napoleon,  his  return,  and  Murat's  secret  under- 
standing with  him  ? 

Preliminary  inquiries  of  this  kind,  every  impartial  critic  will  feel 
obliged  to  nmke  before  he  comes  to  a  decided  conclusion  upon 
any  single  passage  of  his  author ;  how  much  more  when,  upon 
such  a  conclusion,  so  important  consequences  are  founded,  as  in 
the  present  case.  Our  impression  from  all  the  data  here  given,  is 
so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  author,  that  even  if  we  were  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  we  are  not  able  to  answer  all  the  objections 
which  arise,  we  could  not  impute  to  the  writer  such  palpable  er- 
rors as  have  been  charged  upon  him.  However,  we  believe  that 
we  can  solve  them  all  satisfactorily.  When  we  say  seUi^ftictonfy, 
we  cannot,  of  course,  mean  that  we  can  do  it  so  that  the  passage 
can  be  quoted  with  so  much  confidence  as  another  perfectly  phiin 
passage ;  were  there  indeed  nothing  peculiar  here,  in  the  use  of 

son  that  he  had  before  mentioned,  and  seeming  to  imply  that  he  bad  preri- 
onaly  called  him  a  Oalilean.*See  Whiston*8  Josephus,  p.  43b,  note.  Baltimoiv, 
184i.*-Ta. 
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the  laagHage,  how  oould  sehobus  so  often  have  taken  ofience  at 
it?  Only  this  do  we  mean :  an  interpretation  can  be  given,  which 
cannot  be  denied  to  be  admissible. 

We  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  passage  itself.  The  first 
question  is,  whether  a9tofQdq>€(fO^M  should  be  translated  to  make 
an  etirolmentj  i.  e,  a  registrjr  of  persons  and  property,  (enrolment » 
(x^ntagtmrnj  from  capUa,  not  of  individuals  merely,  but  of  all  tax- 
able property,)  or  to  impose  a  taxT*  Even  amcmg  the  ancient 
Greeks  the  word  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  a  mere 
registeiing,  (answering  to  the  Latin  j9ro/&e/v,  to  enrol  one's  self,) 
and  sometimes  it  was  taken  in  a  more  extended  sense,  so  that 
confiscation  of  property  was  considered  as  implied.  This  word 
becomes  the  same  in  meaning  as  frQ0fQaqfU9,pf08cribere ; — ^many 
have  also  erroneously  wished  to  give  this  significance  to  the  ac- 
tive form  JagoYQeupew^ — it  means  "  to  register  goods  and  advertise 
for  sale,"  and  indeed  to  confiscate  thenou  Concerning  the  cbro- 
2^(pj/  in  Athens,  compare  Meier  and  Schomann,  Attic  Process.^ 
The  taxing,  (ojro/^a^i/,)  in  its  full  sense,  means  the  same  as 
anqrift^ig,  diMftoXoyia.  Whether  now  Caesar  Augustus  ordered 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these,  history  alone  must  decide ;  of  this 
we  shall  speak  in  the  sequel  In  the  meantime,  in  respect  to 
Palestine,  it  is  evident  without  argument,  since  Herod  yet  lived, 
that  the  theory  of  a  mere  enrolment  is  the  more  probable  oneu 

This  brings  us  to  a  second  question,  whether  fgaaa  ^  oiMviUmi 
is  put  for  the  Boman  empire  or  Judea.  That  the  latter  is  entirely 
improbable,  should  not  be  so  unconditionally  affirmed,  as  some 
authors  have  done;  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans  respectively 
named  their  country  ^  oixovfjurtj ;  why  might  not  also  the  Jews 
who  wrote  in  Greek  have  done  the  same  ?  Besides,  in  many 
passages,  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  apostles  11:  28,  it  cannot  be  af- 
firmed with  certainty  whether  the  phrase  may  not  liave  this  im- 
port However,  as  it  is  granted  that  no  certain  examples  of  this 
meaning  can  be  adduced,  we  consider  naaa  ^  oixovfufii  as  a  de- 
signation of  the  Boman  empire. 

The  second  verse  is  parenthetical,  (and  accordingly  has  been 
enclosed  in  parentheses  even  by  Gnesbach  and  Knapp,)  and 
composes  an  incidental  remark  upon  the  anoyQoxp'q.  On  account 
of  the  historical  difficulties  many,  (as  first  Beza,  among  the  more 
ancient  commentators,  and  Capellus,  and  more  recently  Olshau- 
sen,)  have  considered  it  an  erroneous  gloss ;  and  consequently  the 
evangelist  is  not  accountable  for  it     The  objector,  in  such  an 

>  See  Fabricias  upon  D'to  Cassias  L.  38.  p.  150  ed.  Retm.  *  S.  253. 
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opinion,  can  Bee  nothing  but  a  \itoof  of  lioldness,  once  exhibited, 

in  breaking  in  upon  the  completeness  of  the  literary  character  of 
Luke — ^he  calls  it  courage ;  alas  for  the  completeness  which  ap- 
pears in  our  ancient  historians,  when  the  necessity  for  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  opinion  that  a  passage  is  an  erroneous  gloss,  is  made  a 
sufficient  reason  for  considering  it  as  such !  It  is  acknowledged  that 
glosses  are  ofleu  found  in  ancientati thors,  especially  in  chronological 
designations,  inasmuch  as  it  was  entirely  natural  that  the  reader, 
who  supposed  he  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts,  should 
write  parallel  expressions  in  the  margin.  Even  in  the  Oid  Testae 
ment  Codex,  where  from  the  scrupulousness  of  the  copyists,  (at 
least  ader  the  exile,)  glosses  are  still  less  to  be  expected,  there 
are  passages  containing  chronological  designations,  which  the 
critics  suppose  cannot  be  explained  except  by  the  ackno^^dge- 
ment  of  an  erroneous  gloss.  So  Eichhom  and  Gesenius  in  refer- 
ence to  the  sixty-five  yeflrrs  in  Isa.  7:  8.  If  the  demands  for  the 
supposition  of  a  gloss  in  this  passage  is  considered,  together  wi& 
the  positive  reasons  which  prohibit  us  from  believing  that  Luke 
has  made  an  important  mistake  in  a  matter  of  history,  the  impar- 
tial historian,  in  oase  no  other  means  of  escape  offers,  will  be 
obliged  to  adopt  the  former  rather  than  the  latter  expedient  The 
taxing  (dnoyQatp^)  under  Quirinus  was  well  known ;  a  decree  of 
Augustus  for  making  a  census  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  un- 
known ;  how  natural  it  was,  then,  that  a  Je^sh  reader  of  Luke, 
who  was  less  fiimiliar  with  the  history  than  his  author,  should 
confound  the  account  of  the  decree  of  Augustus  with  that  of  the 
well-known  taxing  of  Quirinus,  and  append  his  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing to  the  text 

But  we  are  by  no  means  driven  to  that  expedient  On  the 
other  hand  the  text,  if  correctly  translated,  is  perfectly  clear  and 
every  difficulty  vanishes.  Hds  correct  translation  is  the  follow- 
ing: the  superlative  nQoirtf  stands  instead  of  the  comparative 
nQfitiqa^  and  the  F&rt  ^yefiovevoptog  is  dependent  on  the  compara- 
tive ;  so  that  the  sense  is :  "  This  taxing  took  place  be/are  Quiri- 
nus was  governor  of  Syria,"  and  the  parenthesis  is  added  merely 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  would  accuse  the  evangelist  of  a  his- 
torical blunder ;  compare  a  similar  parenthesis  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, introduced  to  avoid  misapprehension,  in  John  14:  22,  Xiyet 
'lovdag  (ovjf  0  * luaaquixrig).  If  in  this  way,  not  only  every  diffi- 
culty vanishes,  but  the  passage  itself  becomes  a  witness  for  the 
accuracy  (ax^<j:?£f«e,)  of  Luke,  which  he  claims  for  himself  in  chap. 
1:  3,  it  may  well  be  asked :  Why  then  is  not  this  interpretation 
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the  one  geineiaUy  received  ?  Why  has  De  Wette,  even  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Translation,  retained  the  error  which  Luther 
trokied,  hy  rendering :  "  This  fiiU  enrolment  took  place  at  the 
time,"  etc.,  which  tianslation  would  necessarily  require  the  article 
with  mf^^,  It  is  granted  that  the  explanation  which  we  have 
given,  isr  exposed  to  the  objection :  First,  that  Luke,  if  ihis  is  his 
mesning,  luus  expressed  himself  ambiguously;  secondly,  that 
the  grammatical  construction  instead  of  the  participle  requires  the 
genitive  of  the  Infinitive :  ir^onrov  ^sftopsisMf,  u.  r.  X.  The  first 
objection  is  of  no  weight  so  soon  as  the  second  is  removed;  for 
what  historian  has  no  ambiguous  expression !  Yet  a  third  objec- 
tion has  been  brought  against  this  passage,  which  however  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  futile.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  employment 
of  nQwwii  for  fiQctsQa  is  contrary  to  the  simphcity  of  the  style  of 
Lake ;  and  reliance  might  have  been  placed  upon  the  fact  that 
even  the  learned  Wyttenbach  remarked  upon  Plutarch's  Sept 
Sap.  Cons. :  "  I  affirm  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  manner  not  only 
o£  prose  writing,  but  also  of  ail  correct  style,  that  the  superlative 
should  be  used  so  directly  for  the  comparative."  i  But  that  this 
distingoished  scholar  for  once  forgot  himself,  can  be  shown  by 
quotations  from  classical  authors,  which  even  d'Orville^  has  ccl- 
lected.  Even  the  most  simple  style^  of  John  allows  this  construc- 
tion, John's  Gospel  1:  15,  30. 

In  answer  to  the  second  objection  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  on 
account  of  the  very  frequent  employment  of  the  participial  con- 
stmction  with  prepositions  in  designations  of  time:  im  /Cv^ov 
fiaoiJisvaproSf  luza  to  hf  MoQad'mpi  tffoifta  yspofupov,'^  the  more  in- 
accumte  writers  would  very  naturally  construct  adverbs  of  time 
in  the  same  manner.  An  example  which  is  entirely  parallel  is 
found  in  the  Septuagint,  Jer.  29:  2,  ovzoi  ol  ilo/o«  rij^*  ^i^^ov,  o^S 
assictidep  'legsfuag  ....  vctsqop  i^eX^amros  *Iexoviov  tov  ^cunXsmg 
neu  T^g  ^aadiaaijSt  i.  e.  "  after  Jechonias  had  departed,"  etc.  in- 
stead of  vara^oi'  rov  iieMeip.  Moreover,  the  additional  requirement 
of  Winer  in  his  Grammar,^  and  of  Meyer  upon  Luke  2:  2,  that 
the  article  should  stand  before  ^Yafwv&iarTOSf  is  founded  on  a 

'  Certe  ■uperlat'iTum  ita  simpliciter  pro  comparativo  adhiberi,  abhorrens  di- 
cam  etae  a  ratione  non  modo  proaae  orationia,  aed  omnino  accaratae  scriptionis 
—p.  945. 

*  Ad  Chariton,  p.  457.^Compare  Start,  Lex.  Xenoph.  ••  h.  ▼.  and  Jacobs  ad 
AftUani  Anini.  11.  p.  38. 

*  SimplieiMama  Joannoa  Ontio.  *  Herodotua  &  138. 
«  Fourth  Ed.  8.  SSB. 
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misitDdei^tanduig  of  the  construction ;  for  the  partidple  is  here 
used  not  as  an  adjective  but  strictly  as  a  verb. 

We  have  finished  this  oar  main  inquiry.  Lake  has  not  only 
not  confoimded  the  two  taxings,  but  has,  by  means  of  the  paren- 
theeis,  obviated  the  difficulty  of  those  who  might  have  accused 
him  of  such  an  interchange.  We  will  not,  however,  conclude  this 
discussion  here.  The  objector  is  so  hastily  in  tlespak  upon  oar 
passage,  that  we  feel  ourselves  impelled  to  show  that  other  ways 
will  be  open  to  those  who  are  not  willing  to  accept  the  translatkm 
offered  by  us.  Indeed,  several  other  interpretations  have  been 
given  by  learned  men,  over  which  neological  critics,  like  Strauss, 
have  passed  far  too  hastily.  We  will  exhibit  one  of  them ;  noft, 
however,  in  the  precise  form  in  which  others  have  presented  it; 
but  in  a  peculiar  phase,  by  which  it  will  be  still  better  sustained. 

If  we  retain  the  construction  commonly  put  upon  the  parenthetic 
cal  clause,  we  must  connect  tt^eirtj  with  the  verb  iyifttiiy  and  it 
stands  according  to  a  principle  of  the  Greek  language,  instead  of 
the  adv«rb.  The  trsmslation  will  then  be :  '*  This  (at  this  time 
ordered)  taxing  was  put  into  execution  j^  the  first  tkne  {ot  not  un- 
til), under  the  government  of  Quiiinus ;"  for  even  the  signification 
of  the  Latin  demum  is  included  in  TtQcitmg  or  nqmrwy  if  it  is  allowed 
that  the  latter  comprehends  in  it  the  idea  of  first,  or  fi»'  the  first 
time ;  vv9  nqAtw  olday  like  nunc  primum  novi,  "  now  for  the  first 
time  I  know;"  Romani  nullos  iUo  tempore  habebant  annales, 
primus  enim  Fabius  Pictor  scripsit  histoidam  Eomanam,  i.  e.  Fa* 
bins  Pictor  first  wrote  Roman  history.  ^  Thus  the  parenthetical 
clause  shows  incidentally,  that  this  decree  of  Augustus  first  went 
into  efiect  under  Quirinus,  and  that  this  was  the  first  taxing  of 
the  Jews.  But  it  may  be  asked,  does  not  the  coarse  of  the  nar- 
lative  show  that  the  taxing  was  carried  into  execution  ?  This  de* 
pends  upon  whether  dnoyQeiipea&at  signifies  merely  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measure  of  registry ;  if  this  is  the  case,  then  it  is 
clear,  that  die  evangelist  considers  this  as  an  uncompleted  curo- 
yQa(pti — ^the  dnotifiTjcts  was  first  earned  into  execution  under  Qui- 
iinus. This  word,  it  may  be  added,  is  used  by  Josephus,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  taxing  under  Quirinus,  interchangeably  with 
cbro/^aqpi/.  This  oaioyQa(pTi  of 'Augustus  is  then  similar  to  that 
which  he  caused  to  be  made  in  Italy  the  year  before  his  death, 
and  of  which  Dio  Cassius  speaks,  L.  58,  c.  28.  Since  indeed  the 
senate  showed  itself  unwilling  longer  to  submit  to  the  duty  of  the 
MmoGxri^  theref(»re  Augustus  threatened  a  tax  upcm  houses  and 
lands,  and  caused  an  onoyQaqfij  to  be  instituted,  without  inmie* 
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cBately  coimeotm|g  a  speeifid  tax  with  it  HoQctx^fti^  it  is  said 
m  Dio  CBSsmSy paf&9i^ Mt^t  fiii^^*  Off 0  9  ftif4!^'  oftorg  avti  9d^ 
iTovaiPf  Iftofi/itfep  aiXovg  akXfi,  ta  f9  tw^  iStntcip  itm  tu  t^v  aSXemp 
m^liatu  dfiOY^^fHffihovg.  Tliis  passage  was  employed  even  by 
Be2a  as  explanatory  of  the  one  now  under  oonsidemtian. 

Gefsdorf  and  PiEUilas  have  arrived  at  a  sixaikur  view  of  the 
sense  of  otir  passage.  Both  these  8Gh<daca  have  indeed  sup- 
posed, tiiat  instead  of  aStijf  avti^  should  be  read,  and  have  accord- 
ingly translated :  *'  hi  the  time  of  Herod,  the  command  was  issued 
by  Augustus,  to  make  an  enrolment  of  persons  and  property,— 
this  same  enrolment  was  first  made  when  Quirinus  was  ruler  of 
Syria."  Thus  then  the  meaning  given  by  us  is  made  still  stronger. 
Gersdorf  has  in  his  work  <»i  the  Characteristics  of  the  Language 
of  the  New  Testament,^  added  a  philological  reason,  why  the 
im^  breathing  is  te  be  changed ;  for  example,  Luke,  as  a  matter  of 
oourse,  f<^ows  the  custom  of  placing  the  demonstrative,  not  be- 
fore the  noun  concerned,  but  after,  so  that,  therefore,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  use  of  language,  he  must  say,  7  eatOYQ(x^  avttf. 
This  reason  has,  however,  no  more  satisfactory  evidence  than 
similar  gnonmatical  criticiamfl  of  Grersdorf  upon  our  author's  hte- 
vary  peculiarities.  It  is  true,  that  this  position  of  the  demonstra- 
tive is  found  in  126  passages  of  the  Gospel  and  Acts  of  the  apos- 
des,  yet  even  Gersd(»f  himself,  numbers  about  thirty  passages 
where  the  pkonoun  precedes,  and  he  has  not  by  any  means  quoted 
an  which  belong  to  this  class  ;  see  Bomemann,  Scholia  in  Lucam, 
c.  9:  4S.  18:  11.  Since  even  by  the  explanation  before  given,  the 
sense  is  the  same  without  a  change  of  the  breathing,  there  is  tiie 
less  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  this  expedient  But  the 
manner  in  which  this  change,  with  the  sense  consequent  upon  it, 
w  rejected  by  some  critics  is  also  not  admissible.  It  is  said^  by 
Strauss,  for  example,  that  by  this  small  change,  the  main  difficul- 
ty in  the  passage  is  **  most  easily  '*  removed ;  but  as  if  it  were  un- 
welcome to  him  to  be  rid  of  all  labor  and  difficulty  at  so  easy  a 
rate,  he  despatches  it  with  these  words :  "  Opposed  to  such  arbi- 
trary changes  of  the  text  are  those  efibrts  for  a  higher  standard 
of  criticism,  whose  object  is,  to  arrive  at  the  right  way  of  inter- 
pretation without  such  means."  With  this  remark,  he  hastens 
quickly  to  the  explanations  given  by  Storr  and  Wetstein;  for  he 
supposes  it  easier  to  make  these  conform  to  his  purposes.  Of  an 
arbitrury  change  of  the  text  also,  the  objector  should  not  here 
have  spoken.    Even  granting  that  there  is  occasion  for  the  changOi 

»  8. 21a.  >Th.  I.  S.  904. 
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why  does  be  proceed  as  if  it  were  an  entirely  unheard  of  thing* 
to  diange  the  text,  in  order  to  make  a  writer,  consistent  with  him- 
self, or  to  free  him  from  objecticHis.  Since  the  objector  is  igno* 
rant  of  those  things  which  are  best  known,  and  always  proceeds 
upon  the  supposition,  that  only  in  the  New  Testament  the  ex- 
treme of  rashness  can  come  in  to  aid  in  such  circumstances,  we 
must  repeat  even  things  well  knowiL  We  open  at  random  Ober- 
lin's  edition  of  Tacitus,  and  even  upon  the  first  page,^  we  find 
two  passages  of  this  nature.  Instead  oifotevUMf^  Emesti  jnoposes 
faiebantur^  since  the  people  of  whom  the  author  is  speaking,  '*  are 
no  longer  in  existe^ce ;"  and  instead  of  "  con^poaitam  et  obhteratam 
mansuetudinom,"  Lipsius  reads  the  ablative,  "  becauae  it  is  not 
otherwise  congruous  with  the  history  in  the  context"  On  the 
preceding  page,  it  is  said  by  Emesti,  upon  the  words  vocato  senatu: 
"  these  words  seem  to  me  of  doubtful  authority,  because  a  few  lines 
before,  Nero  is  said  to  have  convoked  the  senate.  If  any  other 
convocation  of  the  senate  is  here  meant,  which  I  will  not  deny, 
still  I  cannot  beUeve  that  this  is  the  language  of  an  elegant  wri- 
ter; for  such  a  writer  would  have  added  a^ain,  or  some  umilar 
quahfying  word."a  We,  will  here  waive  the  question,  whether 
the  evangelist  deserves  the  reputation  of  being  a  true  historian; 
but  should  he  deserve  it,  the  change  of  the  text  in  a  single  pas- 
sage in  his  favor,  is  so  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  usual  prao* 
tice  in  historical  writings,  that  even  when  in  a  passage  the  name 
Satuminus  is  substituted  for  the  name  Quirinus,  there  is  no  reason 
for  objecting  to  it  as  if  it  were  something  strange  or  unheard  of. 
Livy,  B.  6,  c.  9,  names  Quintius  as  prefect  of  the  city  legions  in 
opposition  to  Cw  6;  and  in  B.  7,  c.  15,  he  speaks  of  the  celebration 
of  games,  which  Furius  had  vowed^  in  opposition  to  a  11,  where 
8erviUus  is  represented  as  vowing^  games.  There  can  be  no  just 
complaint  of  violence  to  the  text,  in  these  cases,  when  Heusinger 
and  Lachmann  in  the  one  passage  propose  to  substitute  for  Quin- 
tius, and  in  the  other,  for  Furius,  the  name  ServiUus.  However,  an 
alteration  of  the  text  does  not  here  come  into  consideration.  A 
change  in  the  current  spiaitus  can  no  mpre  be  considered  a  change 

»  Bd.  I.  S.  1014,  Annalea  15,  73. 

*  Haec  verba  mi  hi  suspecta  sunt,  quia  jam  panels  versiculis  ante  stnatum  Jfero 
voeasse  dicilur.  Si  de  alio  conventu  senatus  hie  sermo,  quod  non  abnaam,  ta- 
nen  non  credibile  mihi,  haec  yerba  esse  ab  elegante  acriptore,  saltern  addidisset 
ttemm,  a.at  aliad  quid. 

*  "  X^adi  ▼otivi  quoa  M,  Farina  dict&toi  ▼ovtfrat,**  etc. 
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of  tke  text,  tkm  a  deviation  from  the  a(Sbents  foand  in  oat  edi* 
lions  can  foe  so  named  It  is  well  kncfwn,  that  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  eodex»  D.  ClaiomontanaS)  our  Uncial  Codices  are  wnt* 
ten  without  accents,  and  even  in  this  codex,  those  skilled  in  such 
things,  decide  that  the  accents  in  the  greatest  numhw  of  passages, 
are  added  by  those  who  hved  at  a  later  date.^  It  is  also  known 
that  not  only  a^^  and  ovri/,  but  also  ovro^  and  oArogj  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  often  used  for  eadi  other.  For  examines,  se6 
Gersdorf,^  and  Winer^s  Grammax.3  We  think  that  even  in  tins 
manner  of  explaining  these  wcmls,  the  difficulties  are  obviated 
without  "violence  to  the  text  Now  if  not  one  only,  but  several 
methods  of  explanation  oSer  themselves  without  force  to  the  pas- 
sage, critics  who  are  flee  from  prejudice  and  not  hostile  to  tiie  bib* 
lical  writers,  will  have  the  less  occasion  for  discoorageFment,  the 
more  thoroughly  they  examine  the  subject 

We  have  given  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  under  consid- 
emtion,  in  which  the  main  objection,  that  the  evangelist  must  have; 
emmeottsly  transferred  the  taxing  of  Quirinns  to  the  reig»of  An- 
gustos  disappears.  Several  other  objections,  however,  yet  remain. 
First  of  all  the  question  arises :  even  if  naff»  ^  obwvfihti  is  under- 
stood to  designate  Palestine  merely,  how  can  the  author  of  thar 
Gospel  speak  <xf  a  Roman  taxing  at  a  time  when  Herod  was  yet 
king  in  the  land,  althoi^h  the  reges  socU  themselves  levied  the 
taxes  in  their  own  dominions?  But  our  author  represents  tfn9 
taxing  as  extending  over  the  whole  Boman  empire,  '*  a  mistake," 
says  the  objector, "  must  therefore  certainly  be  aokno^dedged  h«P6, 
since  our  evangelist,  or  his  voucher  treats  an  event  important  with* 
in  the  eireuit  of  his  view,  which  is  limited  to  one  province,  as  if 
it  concerned  a  whole  world;  and  further,  therefofe,  designates 
the  taxing  which  was  Jirst  iar  Judea  only,  as  if  it  were  the  first 
(n^eitfi)  for  the  whole  Boman  empire."  The  error,  is  still  more 
glaring,  for  the  evangelist  represents  this  Roman  tribute  as  levied 
according  to  Jewish  customs,  and  yet,  contradicting  himself  in  the 
same  breath,  he  allows  the  wife  to  accompany  in  the  journey  for 
this  purpose,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Jews,  inasmuch  as  the 
registering  in  their  view,  had  respect  only  to  the  men. 

We  will  give  these  objections  a  separate  examination.  We 
first  answer  the  objection,  that  the  taxing  which  has  reference 
merely  to  Palestine,  and  which  was  the  first  there,  is  represented 
as  the  first  in  the  whole  Roman  empire.  Here,  as  often,  the  am- 
thor  has  been  viewed  by  his  critic  through  a  microscope  which  is 

1  Griesbach,  Symb.  Crit.  II.  p.  82.         *  S.  114.         >  Fourth  Ed.  8. 143. 
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^itirely  too  powerful,  so  that  he  is  left  in  uttor  daikness.  In  the 
tmnslation  which  we  have  adopted,  there  is  still  less  ground  for 
this  objection  than  in  the  cunrent  one.  But  we  admit,  for  the 
time,  the  correctness  of  the  common  translation.  "Evea  then,  does 
not  the  dause,  **  it  was  the  first,  and  indeed  took  place  under  the 
dominion  of  Quihnus,"  positively  prove  that  this  Jirst  has  imme- 
diate reference  to  that  part  of  Palestine,  pertaining  directly^to  the 
dmninion  of  Syria?  If  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  it 
were  said :  In  the  year  1829,  an  election  to  Parliament  took  place 
~-it  took  place  for  the  first  time  when  Lord  N.  N.  was  Lieutenant 
in  Ireland,"--oould  any  one  suppose  that  this  was  the  first  eiec- 
tioa  to  Parliament  over  the  whole  English  nation? 

The  second  objection  is,  the  levying  of  a  Roman  tax  according 
to  Jewish  customs.  An  event  of  this  kind  is  thought  to  be  wholly 
impossible,  since,  "the  Romans  did  not  trouble  themselves  with 
s«di  minor  things."  We  may  here  very  property,  for  once,  put 
to  the  objector  the  question  which  he  has  so  often  asked  of  oth- 
ers :  How  does  the  man  know  that  ?  We  have  received  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  under  discussion,  firom  a  source  where 
it  stiictly  was  not  to  have  been  expected ;  from  inquiries  pursued 
with  an  entirely  dififerent  object  from  ours,  by  v.  Savigny,  in  a 
Treatise  upon  the  Roman  System  of  Taxation,^  and  we  are  un- 
der great  obligation  for  this  mibrmation.  In  respect  of  the 
objection  which  has  been  mentioned,  the  following  facts  may  be 
gleaned  ftom  that  treatise :  First,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  con- 
dition of  taxation  and  the  manner  of  levying  taxes  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors  is  deficient;  so  that  confident  assertions  cannot  be 
made  in  reference  to  this  matter.  Secondly,  that  elsewhere,  e.  g. 
in  Gaul,  a  system  of  taxation  peculiar  to  the  province  was  adopt- 
ed Thirdly,  in  the  author  above  mentioned,^  an  expression  is 
found  which  is,  in  no  small  degree,  at  variance  with  the  confident 
assertion  of  the  opposer  of  Luke's  Gospel  The  obligation  to  pay 
taxes,  it  is  there  said,  was  a  genemlly-acknow  lodged  principle ; 
but  the  manner  and  extent  of  the  taxing  was  difierent,  partly 
firom  the  different  circumstances  in  the  subjugation,  and  jmrtly 
because  it  was  found  convenient  and  advantageous  to  retain  "  the 
most,  often  even  the  whole  of  the  system  of  taxation  found  in  ex- 
istence." We  shall  be  under  no  necessity  of  refening  to  other 
witnesses  on  this  point,  but  yet  still  other  supporting  circum- 
stances will  be  spoken  of  in  tiie  sequeL    Further,  if  Michaelis, 

>  Zeitschrifl  fUr  Gevchichtliche  RechUwisaenschafi,  Bd.  VI.  Zweit.  Ausg. 
•S.  348. 
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Olshausen,  and  others,  in  order  to  aoeouBt  for  the  journey  of  Mary 
to  Bethlehenii  consider  her  as  an  heiress,  which  it  is  acknow- 
ledged cannot  be  proved  in  black  and  white,  this  is  discarded 
by  our  critio--in  reference  to  whom,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
proof  in  black  and  white,  on  other  occasions,  is  not  made  so  im- 
portant— as  "  an  hypothesis  entirely  without  foundation."  How- 
ever, he,  to  whom  the  Jemsh  execution  of  the  taxing  was  so 
powerful  a  reason  of  doubt,  will  necessarily  find  a  strong  ground 
for  confidence  in  the  fact  that  it  can  be  shown  that  the  accompa* 
nying  of  Mary,  acccMrding  to  the  Roman  form  of  the  census,  was 
inadmissible ;  see  Dion.  Halicam.  Antiq.  Bom.  L.  4.  c.  15. 

We  pass  to  the  yet  more  important  objection,  that  Augustus 
caused  a  tax  to  be  levied  in  the  la^d  even  while  Herod  yet  ruled. 
This  has  been  supposed  to  be  extremely  improbable.  Let  us 
consider  this  point  also  a  httle  more  minutely.  It  is  true  that  the 
Roman  policy  at  first  allowed  the  Jewish  kingdom  to  exist  under 
a  native  regent  as  a  wall  of  protection  against  the  Parthians ;  but 
under  a  regent  of  less  independence  than  that  even  which  the 
brothers  of  Napoleon  possessed  in  their  kingdoms.  StiU  the  Ro- 
man empercHT  always  considered  the  land  as  belonging  to  himself, 
and  disposed  of  it  as  seemed  good  to  him.  Thus  e.  g.  Antony 
gave  to  Cleopatra,  who  had  asked  fbr  all  of  Palestifie  as  a  present 
for  herself,  if  not  the  whole  at  least  a  small  part  of  it,  enough  to  fur- 
nish her  a  tribute  of  two  hundred  talents.  To  the  oath  which  the 
subjects  gave  to  their  native  kings  was  joined  the  promise  <^ 
fidelity  to  the  Roman  king.  Even  in  family  management,  the 
piinces  (reguli)  must  obtain  from  Rome  the  will  of  the  emperor; 
as  e.  g.  Hezod,  when  he  would  punish  his  sons  for  disorderly  con- 
duct, was  obliged  first  to  apply  to  Augustus  for  permission.^  Ac- 
cording to  Appian,^  Herod  was  allowed  to  levy  taxes  for  his  own 
revenue,  but  it  was  necessary  also  that  a  tribute  to  the  emperor 
should  be  given.  Hence  circujnstances  were  such,  that  it  must 
at  least  be  allowed,  that  the  raising  of  taxes  for  the  treasury  of  the 
empenMT  was  not  so  entirely  improbable  as  has  been  represented. 
But  we  have  already  seen  that  anoy^yicpfi  has  not  the  significance 
of  taxing  only;  but  it  has  been  shown,  that  it  first  and  literally 
signifies  a  bare  designation  of  persons  and  property,  a  census,  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation,  should  it  be  required.  It  is  perfectly  clear, 
then,  that  such  a  census  might  take  place  under  the  reign  of 
Herod,  in  accordance  with  the  relation  of  the  emperor  to  liim. 

1  Josephus,  Ant.  B.  XXII.  11.  *  De  Bello  civile  5.  75. 
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According  to  Suetonius,!  Tacitus,^  and  Dio  Caasiua,  Augustas 
led  "  a  summary"  or  "  schedule  of  Boman  authority/'  in  four  vol- 
umes, the  third  of  which  contained  that  which  pertained  to  the 
soldiery,  to  the  revenues,  and  public  expenditures.^  Even  the 
r^e^  socii  were  obliged  to  furnish  auudhary  forces,  which  served 
as  a  separate  corps,  under  the  Bomans.  For  this  purpose,  it  was 
necessary  for  Augustus  to  know  the  number  of  the  people  who 
were  subject  to  them ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  he  might  have 
ordered  a  census  of  the  people  in  these  countries. 

But,  besides,  special  relations  of  the  Caesars  to  Palestine  can 
be  pointed  out,  which  might  contribute  to  the  procurement  of  such 
a  registering.  Thus,  for  example,  there  are  many  indications  that 
the  design  of  the  emperor  was,  if  curcumstances  favored,  to 
make  Judea  a  Boman  province  after  Herod's  death.  The  events 
which  occurred  soon  after  his  decease,  as  related  by  Jose- 
phus,  are  an  evidence  of  tliis  fact  A  Jewish  embassy  went  to 
Borne,  which  expressly  requested  of  Augustus  to  make  Palestine 
a  Boma^  province,  under  the  same  regulations  with  Syria.  On 
the  other  hand,  Archelaus  daimed  royal  dignity.  The  emperor 
took  several  days  for  consideration.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
decided  to  make  Archelaus,  not  indeed  king,  but  ethnarch,  yet 
only  on  condition  of  good  management ;  and  when  this  condition 
was  not  fulfilled,  Judea  became  a  Boman  province.  The  fact 
that  the  emperor  took  time  for  consideration,  shows  that  the  re* 
quest  for  a  change  of  the  kingdom  into  a  Boman  province,  was  an 
afiair  of  special  interest  to  the  people,  and  the  granting  of 
the  request,  a  weighty  matter  with  theking.^  The  thoughts 
which  then  occupied  Augustus  may  be  seen  from  the  threat  which 
he  wrote  to  the  aged  Herod,  iiritated  on  account  of  a  war  which 
the  latter  was  canying  on  with  Arabia :  **  Whereas  of  old  he  had 
treated  him  as  his  friend,  (i.  e.  rex  sockiSt)  now  he  should  treat 
him  as  his  subject." 

So  then  a  Boman  census  in  a  Jewish  land  has  been  not  only 
shown  to  be  possible,  but  circumstances  have  been  pointed  out 
in  which  the  enactment  of  such  a  census  is  probable.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  circumstances  imphed  agree  most  accurately  with 
history  in  several  particulars :  1st,  If  indeed  the  testimony  we 
have  adduced  makes  a  taxing  for  the  Boman  emperor,  in  a  Jew* 

>  Octay.  c.  28.  101.  *  Annal.  1. 11. 

'  **  A  breytariuin  or  rationariam  imperii  Romani  in  fonr  ▼oluminibns,  of  which 
the  third  complectebatur,  quae  ad  militea,  quaeqae  ad  reditos  aumptusqiie  pvb- 
licoa  pertinebant." 

4  Anliq.  B.  XVI.  9. 
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uh  fomi<  Igm  exposed  to  auspieion,  all  8inipieion> vanishes  when^ 
we  consider  that  it  was  a  mere  CQi»a&  If  the  preaeoee  of  R&- 
ntan  nobility:  was  necessary  for  the  collecting  of  a  tax>  as  e.  g; 
Qniiinns  with  Coponins,  a  man  of  the  equestiian  order,  was  sent^ 
firom  Borne  expressly  for  this  ohjeot,  a  mere  '^m>lment  of  men. 
and  property  such  as  Herod  himself  probably  made  for  his  owa> 
special  benefit,  might  be  carried  into  execution  by  Jewish  mmgis« 
tiates.  Thus  it  is  also  explained,  secondly,  why  Josephos  does, 
not  m«!ition  this  event  If  Augustus  sent  the  order  to  Herod  him*- 
srif,  as  mast  be  supposed,  and  left  Herod  to  execute  it  by  meaBS- 
of  his  own  people,  then  the  circumstance  that  the  empeior  had< 
any  part  in  it  might  vqry  naturally  nerer  have  been  geneiallf  . 
known.  And  thus  also,  in  the  third  place,  we  understands wh^ 
this  enrolment  did  not  cause  such  a  commotion'  as  the  later  1 
ing  nnd^  Qniiinus. 

But  our  Evangelist  speaks,  acoording  to  tiie  explanation  of  i 
^  oi%o¥ftmi  adopted  by  us,  not  only  of  an*  enrolment  in- Palestine, 
bttt  of  an  edict,  which  had  reference  to  the  whole  Soman  empire 
as  it  then  existed  Acoordmgly  tiies,  the  aacrad  hialoiian  ap^- 
pears  in  thu  particular  at  least,  to  be  in  an  enor;  But  even  al^ 
lowing  that  we  had  no  data  for  the  confutation  of  tiiis  asperskttf 
ought  not  the  fragmentary  character  of  our  authorities  for  this  tiae 
to  cause  us  to  hesitate  in  pronouncing  such  an  opinion  with  post- 
tiveness?  Who  is  there  among  the  authors  that-we  posaesff 
in  whom  we  could  hope  to  find  information  on  this  point ?^  Siie*> 
tonius  comprises  in  the  whole  small  compass  of  his  life  (^^Oetavioa ' 
a  pehod  extending  over- fifty ^seven  years.  The  Annals  of  Twi<> 
tns  begin  with  Tiberius,  and  mention  onty.some  scattering BventB'* 
of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  In  Dio  Cassius  the  five  years  beibie^ 
and  five  after  Christ's  birth,  from  the  consuls  Anlisttus  and'  Bal» 
bus,  to  Messala  and  Cinna  are  wanting.  Thus  then,  as- fhr  as; 
positive  evidence  is  oonceraed,  we  have  only  some  seatterodhittla 
in  eariier  authors,  and  assertions  fay  later  writers  to  whom  mopa* 
sources  were  open  than  to  us;  and  ^AaM  of  comae  are  our  main, 
reliattce  for  authority.  We  have  previously  seen  how.  severer 
ly^the  pretended  error  of  the  Evangelist  was  oensundi  wtefrom' 
Ms  limited  point  of  view  represents  the  eensos  whidi  had.rafer*^- 
ence  only  to  Jndea  as  extending  over  the  whole  Boman.Bmpire; 
wie  are  now  in.a  condition  to  shew  that  in  this  case  also  tiaa.<ar»- 
cnmscribed  point  of  view  is  not  found  in  the  Evangelist,  that  he 
rather  could  tum  the  accusation  upon  lus  critics.  The  treatiaa  of 
von  Savigny  which  has  been  mentioned^ altheugh.it  strictly  refiers 
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imly  to  the  time  of  the  later  emperors,  affirms  that  even  tinder  An- 
gastus,  enrohnents  were  made  in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
For  example,  it  is  said  on  page  360 :  "<  In  the  very  beginning  of 
the  rule  of  the  emperors  there  was  an  attempt  to  cany  into  ope* 
ration  a  uniform  system  of  taxation  in  the  provinces,  by  making 
the  land-tax  general,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  abcriishing  those 
taxes  which  were  variable.  The  accounts  of  great  enrolments, 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  indicate  this,  since  they  could  hf£ve  been 
made  only  for  the  purpose  of  a  tax  upon  property."  The  follow^ 
mg  comment  is  mside  upon  this  passage  :  *'  Here  belongs  the  cen- 
sus of  the  Gauls  in  the  year  727,  which  is  expressly  designated 
in  the  speech  of  Claudius  Caesar  as  sofnething  entirely  new.^ 
A  renewal  of  this  census  in  the  year  767  is  mentioned,  Tacitt 
Aimal.  131.  Here  belongs,  also,  the  Census  (^  Palestine  at  ike 
time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  Luke  chap.  ii.  Finally,  IsidcHtis  speaks 
entirely  in  a  geneial  way:  Era  singulonim  annorum  constitu- 
ta  est  a  Caesare  Augusto,  quando  primum  censum  exegit  ac 
Bemanum  orbem  descripsit."^  This  first  appeared  among  the 
treatises  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1822,  1823  ;  and  the  objector 
to  the  credibility  of  Luke's  Gospel  ought  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  it,  for  it  is  found  quoted  even  in  Winer's  '  Realworterbuc^' 
under  the  word  Abgaben.^  That  which  in  this  treatise  appeam 
mther  as  a  conjecture,  has  since  that  time  passed  into  history  as 
a  fact  "  As  a  preparation  for  taxation,"  it  is  said  in  the  Hand- 
book of  Roman  History  of  one  of  oitr  most  esteemed  jurists,  Wal- 
ter,^ *'  an  enrolment  of  persons  and  property,  served  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  taxation,  under  the  empercNrs,  and  this  enrolment,  ac- 
ooiding  to  the  regulation  of  Octavins  was  repeated  from  time  to 
time.  The  learned  author  also  refers^  to  a  fragment  of  a  com- 
mentary of  Balbus  to  this  effect,  and  considers  Luke  2 :  1,  2  as 
an  account  of  that  enrolment.  Further,  it  is  worth  while  to  com- 
pare what  one  of  our  most  distinguished  historians,  Manso,  my 
ever  remembered  teacher,  says  in  his  history  o£  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ostrogoths  "fi  *^  That  a  land-tax  was  paid  throughout  the  wide 
extent  of  the  Roman  empire  under  the  emperors  and  even  ear- 
lier, admits  of  no  doubt,  especially  afler  the  recent  learned  and 
discriminating  investigations  of  von  Savigny.  The  passages  ad- 
duced by  him  are  entirely  decisive,  but  I  can  myself  quote  a 
passage  which  is  not  without  importance :   *  Angusti  siquidem 

>  Compare  also  Liyii  £pi8t.  Lib.  134.  Dio  Casstus,  LIU.  22. 

•  Orig.  V:  36.  »  S.  7.  «  Th.  I.  S.  323.  Bonn,  1834. 

*  In  der  Aatgabe  der  Agrimensoien  von  Goes,  B.  142—147.  *  6.  S64. 
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tempoobos,'  writes  Caaaiodoras,^  '  dUs  Bomaaiu  agria  divinis 
censuque  descriptua  est  ut  possessio  sua  nolii  haberetur  iaoerta, 
quam.pro  thbutoruai  snscepeiai  quautitate  aolTenda,'  consequently 
that  each  one  might  kuov  definitely  what  taxes  he  had  to  pay*'* 
Tbe  following  remark  is  added :  "  At  least  it  (the  passage  of 
Cassiodorus)  copfirms  the  dedaiation  of  the  Evangehst-  Lake, 
chap.  2 :  1."  The  declacation  of  Cassiodorus  is  exactly  pan^lel 
with  that  in  our  Gospel  The  iacts  oontained  in  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  have  been  discarded  because  its  author  is  an  uncnltivated 
man  who  "  whwi  he  he  will  make  a  show  of  learning"  does  it  «t 
the  greatest  pains ;  allowing  it  to  be  so,  a  writer  will  surely  be 
trasted,  who  was  five  times  called  to  one  of  the  hi^est  offices, 
the  pretorian  prefecture,  imbued  with  all  political  wisdom,  and 
as  a  historian  and  scholar  was  worthy  of  tlte  following  testimony  :3 
"  Cassiodorus  shows  himself  to  be  a  man  who,  it  might  be  said, 
united  in  himself  all  the  divine  and  human  wisdom  which  was 
current  ia  his  time,  and  could  take  his  position,  without  question, 
with  the  most  learned  Romans."  Among  the  scholars  who  have 
written  upon  this  subject,  there  is  yet  remaining  one  important 
witness  among  the  ancients,  who  speaks  of  the  dtfu^QWficuf  under 
Augustus,  and  indeed  disectly  of  a  money-tax  which  is  called  Ihe 
first  We  refer  to  the  passage  in  Saidas  under  the  word  cbro/^a* 
97.  If  the  detail  of  this  account  should  not  prove  to  be  wholly 
oonrect,  still  it  is  confirmatory  of  other  information  with  regard  to 
a  general  daoygaqui  under  Augustus.  The  passage  is  as  follows : 
0  di  KouaoQ  Avyovatog  0  iiwaqx^acLS  eixoaiv  apdQog  tovg  oQiatavg 
Toy  ^iw  x€u  tw  tQonav  iml^d/uvog,  inl  ndaav  r^  yJiv  xw  vni^xooMf 
i^imfAxps,  di  eov  anoyQa(pag  inoiqaato  reap  jb  av&QiomSp  xeu  ovamr, 
avtuQxt^  Twa  nQoaza^ag  up  drifumq^  fiolQar  ex  ravrmw  €laq)tQe6{^at. 
Avtti  ^  anoyQa(pii  nQoiri^  iysrero,  TWf  nqo  ttvtov  roii  xsKti^fxiyoiS  tl 
fiil  acpai^avfuviop,  dg  ehcu  toTg  evnoQoig  di^fioaiop  iyxXijfia  TtXovtov. 

We  have  finished  oar  inquiry  upon  this  controverted  passage 
of  Luke's  Gospel.  We  will  farther  only  mention  two  scholars, 
namely,  the  investigator  of  christian  antiquity,  Winer,  and  the 
Jewish  historian,  Jost,  who  accord  with  our  results,  and  who  can- 
not be  reproached  with  having  been  led  into  error,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question,  from  prepossession  in  favor  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible.  The  former  gives  his  assent  to  our  view,  in  the  ar- 
ticle quoted  above  upon  the  taxing,  where  he  says :  for  which 
purpose,  (i.  e.  the  levying  of  a  poll  and  land  tax  in  Judea,)  even 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a  census  was  instituted  and 

*  III.  89.  <  Manso,  8.  86.  ^ 
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•«molmeiit8  W0ie  mada  Die  latter,  in  an  Appraiidix  to  the  fint 
Beat  of  :hi»  Jewish  Ifistorjr,  '^npontbe  financial  condition  of  the 
Jews  under  the  Bomans/'  has  shown  that  his  oountrymen  were 
not  at  that  time  literally  tiibutaryto'the  Romans.  That,  however, 
does  not  prevent  him  from  considering  a  Roman  enrolment  as  ad- 
uiasible  under  the  government  of  Herod.  In  page  291  of  Fart 
first,  where  he  epeaks  of  the  taxing  under  Qairinus,  he  says : 
gihready  onoe  had  Augustus,  when  he  ordered  a  tax  upon  all  his 
(lands,  even  in  Syiia,  and  probably  also  at  the  same  time,  in  some 
.^aits  of  Judea,  under  king  Herod,  perhaps  two  years  before  this 
long's  death,  caused  an  account  to  be  made  of  the  state  of  his 
ievenu€6,  of  all  kinds  of  property,  and  of  the  number  of  inhabit 
■tants.  This  was  not  considered  as  a  geneml  measure,  and  per- 
haps was  carried  into  efiect  by  the  prudence  of  Herod  so  silently, 
that  it  excited  no  attention.  After  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  evi- 
dent, how  much  reliance  should  be  plaoed  on  the  opinion  of  K 
Chr.  L.  Schmidt,  that "  by  the  attempt  to  bring  the  declaration  of 
Luke  concerning  the  knoj^ax^ii  into  harmony  with  chronology,  far 
too  much  confidence  is  plaoed  in  this  author;  he  wished  to  trans- 
fer Mary  to  Bethlehem,  and  fer  this  purpose,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  supplying  the-fittiiig  time  aeoording  to  his  own  incli- 
nation.'' 


ARTICLE  III. 


THE    RARLV    HISTORY    OF    MONA8TIC1SM  ;-^FBOM    THE   ORIGINAL 

SOURCES. 

CoDttD«0d  IW»No.9^pw331.    BrPlvC  BoieriMD. 

Life  of  St.  Antony,  translated  from  the  Greek  of 
St.  Athanasius. 

PreMminanf  Eemarks. 
It  has  already  been  suggested  that  a  prime  object  in  this  ac- 
eoont  of  the  rise  of  monnsticism,  is  the  just  exhibition  of  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  church  at  that  period.  And  for  this  pur- 
pose, we  must  know,  not  only  what  monasticism  was,  but  also 
how  it  was  then  regarded  by  the  diurch,  and  especially  by  her 
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most  diBtingiiished  leaders.  We  faost  know,  not  only  what  the 
monkB  did,  or  pretended  to  do,  and  how  they  lived,  bat  what  sUoh 
men  as  Athaaasius,  and  Augustine,  and  Basil,  and  the  Gregories 
thought  of  their  pretensions  and  their  mode  of  living,  and  whaJt 
they  have  left  us  in  regaid  to  the  popular  opinion  on  these  topics; 
Some'information  of  this  kind  will  be  found  embodied  in  occa* 
sional  extracts  from  the  fathers  which  will  be  adduced  chiefly  f<Nr 
other  puqxMes ;  and  for  this  purpose,  some  of  the  extracts  may 
be  given  a  little  more  at  large  than  would  be  needful  for  their 
more  immediate  object 

It  is  obvious  that  the  question  respecting  the  genuineness  of 
tins  life  of  Antony,  is  one  of  no  small  moment  If  written  by 
Athanaaius,  it  is,  directly  or  impliedly,  a  continuous  expression  oS 
bis  estimate  of  the  monastidsm  and  of  the  monks  of  his  period ': 
but  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  supposititious  production  of  some 
unknown  hand,  it  at  once  loses  more  than  half  its  value  Bn^ 
before  proceeding  to  this  question  of  its  genuineness,  it  seems 
needfiil,  for  the  same  general  reason,  to  give  some  account  of 
Athanasius  himself. 

Notices  i^  Aihamums. 

We  have  space  for  only  the  more  prominent  facts  in  his  history. 
"  Athanasius  was  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  third  or  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century,  at  Alexandria,  the  capital  of  Egypt 
Of  his  family,  nothing  is  known.  His  juvenile  years  were  spent 
in  study  and  ascetic  exercises.  He  cultivated  the  ancient  Gre- 
cian literature  to  some  extent,  and  his  works  testify  to  his  exten- 
sive reading.  But  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  earlier 
fathers,  was  his  chief  delight.  With  his  studies  he  connected 
the  most  rigid  life  of  an  ascetic.  Although  we  have  no  traces  of 
his  having  lefl  Alexandria  and  retired  into  solitude,  it  is  still  not 
improbable  that  he  sometimes  visited  Antony  in  his  desert  Such 
is  the  darkness  in  which  the  early  history  of  this  great  man  is  in- 
volved." 

**  In  the  year  319,  we  find  Athanasius  already  a  deacon  in  the 
church  at  Alexandria,  having  rapidly  passed  through  the  inferior 
grades  of  clerical  office.  Though  but  a  deacon,  and  scarcely 
twenty  yearS  of  age,  he  had  speedily  eclipsed  all  his  colleagues, 
and  soon  became  the  confidant  and  counsellor  of  his  bishop, 
Alexander."! 

>  Fr.  B5liringer'«  Kifchengeschiehto  in  Biographten,  B.  I.  Abt  11.  S.  8, 
40» 
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In  the  Arian  controversy  which  t^mmenced  aboat  this  time, 
Athanasins  was  the  guide  and  tiie  animating  soal  of  the  whole 
orthodox  party.  Accordii»^  to  Eusebius  of  Niootnedia,  and  other 
Arians,  Athanasins  not  only  supported  his  bishop  in  the  excom- 
mnnication  of  Arias,  but  even  composed  the  letters  whioh  Alex- 
ander issued  against  him.  And  when  the  matter  was  investiga- 
ted by  the  council  of  Nice,  which-  was  called  for  this  pnrpose  in 
325,  Athanasins,  though  still  so  young,  and  only  a  deacon  amid 
the  318  bishops  who  there  represented  *'  the  church  universal/' 
was  the  most  distinguished  antagonist  to  Arianism.  Hence  the 
relentless  animosity  which  the  Arians  ever  afterwards  bore  him, 
and  the  atrocity  with  which  they  persecuted  him.  And  well  in- 
deed might  they  dread  his  influence.  For  had  it  not  been  for 
him,  who  can  tell  which  way  this  coimcil  would  have  decided  the 
great  question,  or  what  would  have  been  the  shape  or  the  sup- 
port which  orthodoxy  would  have  received. 

Within  about  five  months  after  the  closing  of  this  council,  Alex- 
ander died ;  and  this  young  deacon,  though  sorely  against  his 
will,  was  compelled,  by  the  popular  voice  and  finally  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  to  accept  the  vacant  but  perilous  chair. 

He  was  now  placed  in  a  situation  of  the  utmost  importance  as 
well  as  danger.  From  the  relation  which  Alexandria  had  long 
borne  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  especially  to  the  church,  as  a 
thoroughfare  between  the  east  and  the  west,  as  a  source  and  a 
resort  of  learned  men,  and  a  central  point  of  influence,  and  now 
the  focus  of  the  Arian  contest,  his  new  position  must  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  importance.  And  for  him  so  to  conduct  him- 
self, in  this  exalted  station,  as  still  to  be  the  idol  of  the  people  and 
to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  better  part  of  the  church,  amid  all 
the  turmoils  that  ensued  and  the  false  but  weighty  accusations 
brought  against  him,  is  a  conclusive  proof  at  once  of  his  talents 
and  his  great  moral  worth. 

Scarcely  was  he  installed  as  metropolitan  of  Egypt,  Lybia,  and 
Pentapolis,  when  the  Aiians  began  to  machinate  against  him  at 
the  imperial  court  But  we  have  here  no  space  for  recounting 
the  base  means  they  employed,  or  the  success  of  their  intrigues, 
under  Constantino  and  the  subsequent  emperors.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  four  times  Athana^us  was  either^  directly*banished  by 
imperial  authority  or  compelled  to  flee  and  hide  himself  in  the 
deserts  or  elsewhere.  On  some  of  these  occasions,  as  when  Ju- 
lian sought  his  life,  he  was  secreted  among  the  monks. 

Under  the  Arian  emperora,  he  was  persecuted  avowedly  for  the 
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part  he  bore  in  the  relij^oud  contest  against  Arianism;  but  at 
other  times,  though  the  motive  was  the  same,  some  false  pretext 
was  adduced,  hke  the  charge  of  prev^itiag  the  supply  of  com 
fiom  £g3rpt  to  Constantinople,  and  even  that  of  murder.  At  one 
time,  so  great  and  general  was  the  opposition  excited  against  him, 
as  to  give  occasion  to  the  pioverb,  ^  All  the  world  against  Atha- 
nasins,  and  Athanasius  against  all  the  world."  Even  the  empe- 
lor  Julian,  who  pretended  to  afford  tolemtion  to  all  religions  and 
aD  sects,  broke  out  in  gre&t  wrath  against  Athanasius,  incited,  as 
Iffilner  rationally  supposes,  by  his  inward  hatred  to  so  good  a  man 
and  so  powerful  a  defender  of  the  faith.  At  that  period,  as  we 
shall  see  in  this  work,  the  heathen  and  the  Arians,  like  Herod 
and  Pilate,  upited  most  cofdially  in  the  work  of  persecution. 

Still,  amid  the  bufietings  of  every  tempest,  Athanasius  stood 
immoved,  with  his  feet  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  refusing  to  recant  a 
word  he  had  uttered  in  support  of  the  true  divinity  of  his  Lord. 

From  snch  a  man,  we  are  to  expect, — if  not  invariably  the  truth 
in  every  statement  of  doctrine  or  of  fact, — yet  nothing  but  what 
he  mo&t  conscientiously  beheved  to  be  the  truth.  He  who  would 
not  retract  a  syllable  of  his  creed  to  save  his  life  when  so  many 
around  him  were  retracting,  would  not  be  very  likely  to  palm 
known  lies  on  the  world  in  honor  of  his  departed  friend  Antony. 

Though  himself  perhaps  sometimes  guilty,  in  the  days  of  Ids 
power,  of  undue  severity  towards  his  enemies,  he  most  trium- 
phantly vindicated  his  character  against  all  their  calumnies, — the 
fibcts  coming  to  hght  in  some  cases,  almost  miraculously,  as  when 
he  produced  before  the  tribunal  the  very  man  he  was  accused  of 
laving  murdered.  As  a  proof  of  the  completeness  of  such  vindi- 
cation, and  of  the  unimpaired  esteem  of  those  who  best  knew 
him,  it  should  be  added  that,  at  each  return  from  exile,  he  was 
hailed  with  fresh  joy  by  his  flock.  Indeed,  so  firmly  established 
had  his  character  and  influence  become,  that  Valens,  that  last 
and  most  persecuting  of  the  Arian  emperors,  deemed  it  not  pru- 
dent greatly  to  molest  him ;  and  the  venerable  bishop  was  per- 
mitted to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  in  comparative  tran- 
qnihty,  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  He  continued  active  to 
the  last,  and  died  in  the  year  373. 

Though  small  of  stature,  his  personal  appearance  is  said  to 
have  been  such  as  to  arrest  the  attention  and  command  the  re- 
spect of  Constantino,  and  of  all  who  saw  him.  Bohringer,  in  his 
admirable  life  of  Athanasius,  already  mentioned,  draws  an  inter- 
esting parallel  between  him  and  the  great  fieformer»  John  Calvin, 
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and  closes  by  saying,  that "  each  of  them  was  the  religioas  hero  of 
his  period" 

This  religious  hero  of  his  period  was  the  very  maa  to  give  us  a 
work  which  should  itself  be  a  minor  to  reflect  most  exactly  the 
strong  features  of  that  period,  ijid  especially  was  he  the  maa 
to  give  us  the  ascetic  feature— that  strongest  of  the  stem  group— 
himself  personally  so  well  acquainted  with  the  monks  and  moa- 
astic  life,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  thoroughly  conversant  with 
men  of  all  other  classes  and  with  the  religious  systems  and  habits 
of  the  age,  and  likewise  so  veracious  a  witnesa  And  in  what 
work  could  he  so  well  present  this  feature  as  in  the  life  of  his 
old  friend  Antony,  the  man  whom  he  had  probably  seen  in  the 
desert,  the  man  who  came  to  Alexandria  and  aided  him  by  hia 
Oiacuhur  voice  against  the  Ahans,  the  man  who  even  wrote  to  the 
emperor  Constantine  to  recall  him  from  his  first  banishment  in 
GauL 

Still  the  important  question  remains  whether  Athanasiua  was 
in  fact  the  author  of  the  life  now  before  us.  It  is  a  question  which 
was  disputed  more  than  two  himdred  years  ago,  by  the  learned 
Hospinian  and  other  Protestants,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  I^ 
pists  on  the  other*  The  Protestants  then  had  a  motive  for  deny* 
ing,  so  far  as  they  could,  the  authority  of  Athanasius  in  support  of 
monasticism;  and  hence  some  of  them  n^ere  perhaps  biased  in 
their  judgments  and  induced  to  support  the  negative  side  of  this 
question.  This  motive  can  have  but  little  weight,  at  the  present 
moment,  with  enlightened  and  genuine  Protestants  who  fear  not 
the  authority  of  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century  on  any  sudi 
question,  and  who  are  anxious  mainly  to  know  the  exact  state  of 
tiie  church  at  that  important  period.  We  proceed,  then,  to  the 
proofs  of  the 

Genuif^eTiess  of  Athanasius  s  Life  of  Antony. 

1.  The  whole  structure  and  execution  of  the  work  is  in  fiaivor  of 
its  genuineness.  It  bears  marks  of  having  been  written  at  Alex« 
andria,  by  an  able  hand,  and  in  the  time  of  Athanasius.  See,  for 
instance,  the  maimer  in  which  the  author  describes  Antony's  visit 
to  that  city. 

2.  Evagrius  translated  this  work  into  Latin  soon  after  it  was 
written,  and  most  probably  during  the  life-time  of  Athanaaos. 
The  original  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  year  365, 
soon  after  the  return  of  Athanasius  from  his  last  exile  in  Gaul, 
and  this  translation  to  have  been  made  before  the  year  366.    Li 
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itolmerpioiogtte,  tbe  tnmfllilioii  is  addresBed by '< Evagrius the 
pnAytmr  to  Iimoceiit,  his  dear  boa  iu  the  <Lord,'^  at  whose  reqtiest 
it  had  heen  made.  Now  as  this  Innooeiit  probably  died  about 
d69^  and  as  Bvagiius  was  also  ^made  bishop  iu  368,  and  would 
thexefore  no  longer  subscribe  himself  a  presbyter/ there  is  atwo* 
fold  reason  for  supposing  the  tmnslation  made  before  the' death  of 
▲thanasius  which  occuned  in  S78. 

But  if  made  at  this  early  period  and  published,  then  or  soon  af* 
ler,  as  a  tnnsktion.i^ a  Greek  woric  by  Atbaiiasius,  bishop  of  J^^^ 
eanodria,  as  it  purports  to  be,  it  is  incredible  that  the  fraud  should 
not  be  detected,  if  the  work  was  supposititious. 

8.  Jerome  aibrds  us  further  proof  *both  as  to  the  translation  and 
the  original  "Bvagrius,  bishop  of  Antioch«  of  an  aoute  and  ar- 
dent mind,  while  yet  a  presbyter,  read  to  me  treatises  on  divene 
hypotheses  which  he  has  not  yet  published.  He  also  tkanslated 
into  our  language  the  life  of  the  blessed  Antony  from  the  Greek 
of .  Athanasius.''  De  ScK^kt  Esc  e.  185.  And,  in  c.  88  of  the  same 
work,  he  speaks  of  "Antony  the  nionk,/wfaose  life  Athanasius 
bishop  <>f  the  city  of  -  AleaEandria,  has  ^described  in  an  excellent 
woik.*' 

4.  Gieeory  Naaiaazen  says,  '*  He  [Athanasius]  has  writtenthe 
Ufeof  the  divine  Antony  and  given  the  laws  of  monastio  life  in 
theformofnanative."  Omt21. 

6.  Chvy8ostom,.near  the  close  of  his  homily  on  BIfattthew,  sajv^ 
''If  any  one  hn  not  yet  entered  those  tabernacles,  let  him  think 
oTthe^man  who  to  tMs  time'is  in  thoKmouths  of  all,  the  great  and 
blessed  Antony,  whom  Egypt  produced  inferior  only  to  the^apos- 
ties.  And  let  him  consider,  that  he  livedin  the  same  region  where 
Z^ianoh  was,  and  yet  received  no  detriment,  but  was  even  count- 
ed worthy  of  divine  visions.  And  he  led  such  a  life  as  the  taws 
of  Christ  demand.  And  one  may  very  accumt^y  learn  this  'by 
reading  the  book  which  contains  Uie  history  of  his  life,  in  which 
he  will  see  much  of  prophecy,  and  also  respecting  the  affiars  of 
Ae  Arians/' 

From 'the  brief  notices  in  this  eactraet,  we  may  well  suppose 
Chrysostom  to  beoommendtng  the  same  work  we  now  have  un- 
der the  name  of  AtbanasiuB.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  Atha- 
nasius indeed  wrote  a  life  of  Antony,  but  that  the  genuine  work 
has  since  been  lost  and  another  substituted  iu  its  place,  and  thai 
the  genuine  work  did  not  contain  such  accounts  about  prophesy- 
ing, etc,  as  aro  here  alluded  to.  -  On  this  question  &e  Benedio- 
tine  editMs  crf'the  works  of  Athanasius,  have  alsaproduoed  a  pas« 
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gage  from  St  Ephraim,  a  ooatempoiary  of  Athanaaios,  whidi  ^Ivea 
a  more  extended  acoount  of  Antony  as  described  by  Athanasias, 
and  some  of  it  in  the  same  language  now  found  in  this  Life.  It 
is>  however,  too  long  for  inserticMi  here.  Nor  does  it  seem- need- 
ful, as  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  a  work  so  widely  diffused  as 
that  of  Ath^nasius,  and  so  popular,  would  be  entirely  supeiceded 
by  any  spurious  life  of  the  great  monk.  Indeed,  the  tianalatioa  so 
early  made  by  Evagrius, — ^and  being  just  what  he  forewarns  his 
reader  he  will  find  it,  a  loose  traoslation,-*^9eems  decisively  to 
prove,  that  there  can  have  been  neither  a  substitutioa,  nor  encen 
any  material  alteration  in  the  work. 

6.  Rufinus,  who  lived  from  330  to  410,  says,  "  The  small  book 
which  was  written  by  Athanasius  and  has  also  been  publiriiedin 
Latin,  has  prevented  me  from  writing  some  things,  as  I  had  in- 
tended, in  regard  to  the  virtues  of  Antony  and  his  habits  and  so- 
briety of  mind,  as  how,  by  spending  his  life  in  solitude,  he  enjoy- 
ed only  the  society  of  beasts,  and  by  gaining  frequent  victoiies 
over  the  devils,  he,  above  all  mortals,  pleased  God;  and  how  he 
has  left  for  the  monks,  to  this  day,  th^  most  illusthous  examines 
of  his  institution."  Ec.  Hist  L  c.  8. 

7.  Faulinus,  in  his  prologue  to  the  life  of  Ambrose,  says,  *'  You 
exhort,  venerable  father  Augustine,  that,  as  those  blessed  men« 
bishop  Athanasius  and  presbyter  Jerome,  wrote  the  lives  of  the 
koly  PfeLulufr  and  Antony  who  lived  in  the  desert,— eo  I,  in  my  own 
style,  should  write  the  life  of  Ambrose."  From  this,  it  would 
seem,  that  both  Augustine  and  Paulinos  were  acquainted  with  the 
biographies  of  those  two  monks,  and  that  they  considered  them  as 
written  by  the  men  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 

But  we  have  also  passages  of  deep  interest  from  AugustiAe 
himself  in  regard  both  to  this  biography  of  Antony,  and  likewise 
to  his  estinmte  of  the  man.  In  the  thrilling  scene  of  hisowu  con? 
version,  as  depicted  in  his  Confessions,  he  desc^bes  the  powerful 
effect  which  the  story  of  Antony's  conversion  and  life,  produced 
on  his  own  heart,  in  deepening  his  convictions  and  impelling  him 
to  a  like  self-consecration.  Afler  stating  what  his  friend  Fontia- 
nus  then  told  him  of  Antony,  he. adds, addressing  himself  to  God^ 
"  1  was  astonished  as  I  heard  of  thy  most  well-authenticated  won- 
ders, in  the  correct  faith  and  catholic  church,  of  so  recent  a  date 
and  almost  in  our  own  times.  We  all  admired;  I,  because  they 
were  so  great;  and  he,  that  I  had  never  heard  of  them  beforor'^ 
Ck>nf  VIIL  14.  Here  Augustine  gives  his  nwtnred  opinion  as 
held  whoa  wiiting  his  book,  in  regaid  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
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wonders,  teglismma  fitifahiHa. — Antony's  life  nmst'  then  have 
been  generally  difiiised/or  Ponttanus  ooald  not  have  wondered  at 
Angustme's  ignorance  of  it 

I  omit  other  passages  from  the  same  work,  which  might  be  ad- 
duced to  show  that  Augustine  had  the  same  Life  of  Antony  which 
we  now  have,  and  will  only  add  one  from  his  treatise  de  Doctrma 
Ohristianay  prologue,  c  4,  in  which  he  speaks  of  *'  Antony,  the 
Egyptian  monk,  a  holy  and  perfect  man,  who,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  letters,  is  said  to  have  conmiitted  the  Scriptures  to  me* 
mory  by  hearing  them,  and  by  wise  reflection  to  have  understood 
them." 

fVom  a  remark  of  Augustine's  in  the  connection  of  this  last 
passage,  it  has  been  argued  that  he  did  not  believe  the  story,  and 
Aerefore  that  he  ooold  not  have  supposed  Athanasius  the  author 
of  the  biography  which  contains  this  account  But,  as  I  see  noth- 
ing in  the  remark  p^ch  warrants  such  a  conclusion,  I  shall  only 
refer  the  reader,  for  its  ample  refutation,  to  the  Benedictine  edi* 
torsof  thn  woi^ 

8.  Socmtes,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  says,  **  What  sort  of  a 
man  the  monk  Antony  was,  in  those  times,  in  the  desert  of  Egypt, 
who  fought  openly  with  the  devils,  detecting  their  wiles  and 
stratagems,  and  that  he  wrought  many  wonders,  it  were  super- 
fluous for  me  to  state ;  for  Athanasins,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  has 
written  an  entire  book  on  his  life.**  I  21.  "  Antony,  who  lived  at 
the  same  time,  saw  the  soul  of  thu  Ammon,  afler  death,  borne 
away  by  angels,  as  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  relates  in 
Us  Mfe  of  the  former."  IV.  23. 

9.  Sozomen,  I.  13,  gives  a  compendium  of  the  life  of  Antony, 
much  of  which  appears  to  be  drawn  from  this  work,  and  some 
sentences  to  be  quoted  entire.  That  he  also  adds  additional  mat- 
ter, is  not  strange,  since  Athanasius  here  declares  that  he  gives 
oaky  a  small  part  of  the  facts. 

Other  authorities  might  be  adduced,  but  they  seem  needless. 
For,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked,  "if  this  work — ^supported  by 
the  authority  of  so  many  fathers,  and  many  of  them  his  con  tempo- 
naies,*^be  considered  spurious,  what  work  of  Athanasius  can  be 
pioved  genuine?" 

10.  I  will  only  add,  that  the  internal  evidences  of  genuineness, 
arising  fvom  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  work,  must  strongly  impress 
the  inteUigent  reader  who  has  perused  the  other  works  of  Atha- 
nasius. Not  to  insist  on  his  perpetual  commendations  of  the  mo- 
naatie  life,  I  will  only  allude  to  the  peculiar  zest  and  confidence 
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with;  which  be  speaks  of  chAnwten  and  evento  with  whiohwe 
know  him  to  haire  been  conyenasKt,  and  in  which  he  waa  per* 
aonally  interested.  Witness,  for  instance,  his  glowing  zeai  and' 
ev;en  acrimony^  wherever  he  speaks  of  his  old  antagDniatiy  the 
idiaas,  or  the  Bfiletians,  and  how  piomineiitly  and  fiequendy  he 
presents  Antony's  testimony  against  theuL 

The  reader  may  now  wish  to  he  infenned  of  the  objectkxiia 
uiged  against  the  genuineness  of  the  woik.  The  foUowii^  aie 
the  only  points  I  have  seen  that  appear  worthy  of  notice. 

1.  It  is  said  that  such  a  man  as  Athanasius  would  not  record  so. 
many  false  and  foolish  things.  He  did,  however,  record  many 
such  prodigies  in  his  other  workS)  and  especially  in  his  epistle  to 
the  monks  of  Egypt  and  Lyhia.  But  it  may  jnst  as  well  be  sud, 
that  the  whole  body  of  grave  and  learned  eoelesiaetica  of  his  and 
of  succeeding  ages,  could  not  have  believed  anch  things^  But»  as 
we  have  seen,  they  did  believe  and  most  highly  applaud  theoi; 
and  many  of  them  also  wrote  the  like  thingSi  No  Protestant 
Athanasius  or  Augustine  or  Jerome  could,  indeed^  either  write  or 
believe  such  a  book ;  but  itis  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  dedde  what 
a  semi-papal  father  of  the  fourth  centiury,  though  the  greatest  and 
best  of  them  all,  could  not  write*  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  gen» 
uineness  of  their  works  from  what  sach  men  amongKx  could 
write^  we  shall  condemn  as  epurious  a  great  portion  of  all  they 
have  left  ua  Believing,  as  they  did,  that  miraculous  gifts-  were 
tD  be  perpetual  in  the  church,  their  excessive  credulity  is,  after 
all,  no  more  unaccountable  than  the  impositions  on  this  creduUly 
which  sprung  from  their  baleful  but  prolific  doctrine  of  pious 
frauds. 

2.  It  is  said,  by  Hbapinian  and  others,  tliat  Antony  was  a  law* 
yer,  and  therefore  not  the  illiterate  man  depicted  in  thia  woik. 
But  the  fact  of  his  having  been.a  lawyer,  appears  to  reston  the 
authority  of  the  lexicographer  SuidaSi  (of  perhaps  the  tenth  oett- 
tury),  or  rather  ultimately  upon  that  of  the  heathen  philosopher 
Pamascius,  of  the  sixth  century,  as  quoted  by  Photiua  and  called 
by  him  "  a  superlatively  inreligions"  man,  and  from  whom  Suidas 
is  said,  by  his  learned  editor  Kuster»  to  have  bonowed  his  brief 
notice  of  Antony.  Of  course  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on* 
such  an  authority  compared  with  what  we  have  from  earlier  and 
better  sources.  And  iporeover,  Suidas  himself  says^  that  Antony 
was  extremely  deficient  in  learning,  though  so  devoted  to  pie^* 
that  he  made  Gaza  a  much  more  religious  place  than  it  was  be* 
fiore.    But.  his  shoit  account  is  so  diiferent»  in  several mspeatSb 
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fiNom  the  BccxKints  geneiaUy  given  of  Antony  by  the  eadier  chriB* 
tian  writeiv,  thttt  it  woidd  seem  rather  probable  that  this  very 
wicked  heathen  philosopher,  if  he  designed  to  tell  the  truth,  has 
confounded  together  some  faets  in  regard  to  Hikurion,  and  per* 
haps  some  o&er  monks,  with  faets  in  the  life  of  Antony.  See 
Snidae  Lezioon,  art  Antonins. 

3.  It  is  obfeeted  that,  according  to  this  wwk,  Antony,  when  dy« 
ing,  ordered  the  cloak  which  Athanaains  gave  him  to  be  returned 
to  the  giver;  whereas  Jerome,  in  his  life  of  Fftulus,  represents 
Antony  as  havmg  buried  Faulus  in  .that  doak.  But  this  burial 
was  some  fifteen  years  before,  and  peihaps  Athanasius  afterwards 
gave  him  another  cloak  Or,  if  here  is  really  a  contradieticm,  it  is 
hardly  enough  to  discredit  the  genuineness  of  su^  uninspired 
wmks  as  these.  Indeed,  just  as  well  may  we  pronounce  all  the 
eariy  histories  spurious,  for  their  manifold  contmdictions  of  each 
other. 

The  following  tnmslation  is  from  the  Gre^  text,  as  found  in 
the  Benedictine  edition  of  the  works  of  Athanasius,  printed  at 
IHiris,  1598.    The  version  is  designed  to  be  literal. 

]n  the  titie,  prefixed  to  the  work,  which  is  considembly 
different  in  different  manuscripts,  we  must  suppose  the  words, 
eur  father  m  GW,  inserted  by  another  hand.  Most  if  not 
all  die  rest  of  the  title,  was  probably  by  Athanasius  himselC 
*'  The  monks  in  foreign  lands,"  to  whom  he  addresses  the  woric, 
were  beyond  the  sea,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  those  of  Europe, 
where  monastteism  had  recently  begun  to  flourish,  and  whose 
estaUishments  he  had  himself  probably  visited  while  in  exile. 

LiPB  OF  Antony. 

The  life  and  dUdpUne  {nohttia)  of  am  hoty  father  AnUmy,  wrU* 
ten  and  sent  to  the  monks  in  foreign  lands,  by  am  father  in  God, 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 

JPreface, 

Yon  have  entered  upcm  a  good  contest  with  the  monks  of 
Egypt,  resolved  to  equal  or  even  to  surpass  them  in  your  asce- 
tic effints  for  virtue  t^  for  at  length  there  are  monasteries  even 

^  TJf  ifccr  a^rijr  v/USv  wnnjcsi,  yamr  efartt  for  virtue,  woald  be  too  vagne  ft 
Tendering  of  this  clause.  It  taenna  that  species:  of  systematic  effbrts  to  whicli 
the  monks  were  devoted.  The  term  &t^ts,  {Ctom  monk*  to  practise,  to  exer- 
cise one*s  self,  as  in  wiMtling  or  in  efhtU  for  virtiie),  is  of  fiequent  oceumaM 
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amcnig  you,  and  the  name  of  monk  has  beoome  famoqs.  WelL 
therefore,  may  one  commend  this  purpose ;  and  icay  God, 
ttuough  your  prayers,  accomplish  it 

And  as  you  have  inquired  of  me  respecting  the  blessed  Anto- 
nyms manner  of  life,  with  a  desire  to  learn  how  he  began  his  as- 
cetic course,  what  he  was  before,  and  bow  he  died,  and  whether 
the  things  reported  of  him  axe  true,  and  this  in  order  that  you  may 
emulate  him,  with  great  alacrity  hare  I  undertaken  to  execate 
your  commands.  For  even  to  speak  oi  Antony  is  of  gre^  benefit 
to  myself  also.  And  after  hearing  the  account  and  admiring  the 
man,  I  know  you  will  desire  to  emulate  his  example :  for  the  life 
of  Antony  is  a  fit  type  to  monks  for  the  ascetic  life.  Do  not 
therefore  doubt  of  wh^  you  have  heard  from  those  who  speak  of 
him,  but  rather  conclude  that  you  have  heard  only  a  small  part 
fix)m  them,  for  scarcely  have  they  fully  related  so  many  things^ 
since  even  I,  at  your  solicitation,  however  many  things  I  may 
note  in  this  epistle,  shall  mention  but  a  few  of  his  deeds.  N<Nr 
should  you  cease  to  inquire  of. those,  who  sail  to.  your  region. 
For  probably,  as  each  one  separately  tells  what  he  knows,  the 
account  will  hardly  be  worthy  of  the  man.  And  for  this  reason, 
on  receiving  your  letter,  I  was  desirous  of  sending  for  some  of  the 
monks,  especially  of  those  who  had  been  most  frequently  with 
him,  in  order  to  learn  something  more  to  send  you ;  but  as  the  pe- 
riod of  navigation  was  closing  and  the. bearer  was  urgent*  I  have 
hastened  to  write  you  whatever  I  know  of  him,  (for  I  oflen  saw 
him),  and  what  I  was  able  to  learn  from  him  while  following  him 
for  no  short  time  and  pouring  water  on  his  faiuids.^  Everywhere 
I  have  been  very  careful  for  the  truth,  in  order  that  no  one  by 
either  hearing  more  should  disbelieve,  or  by  learning  less  than  is 
requisite  should  despise  the  man. 

His  early  life. — Commences  his  Monastic  Career, 
Antony  was  by  birth  an  Egyptian.^    His  parents  were  noble, 

in  thif  work,  and  is  often  so  difficult  to  be  tendered  in  good  finglish  as  sorely 
to  tempt  a  translator  to  coin  the  term  ascetics  for  the  special  occasion,  or  to  use 
the  term  asceticism  as  mea&tng  the  practice  of  the  asce^  system.  The  latter  1 
may  ocoasionally  do. 

*  Several  manuscripts  afford  a  different  reading,  to  this  effect :  **  what  I  wa^ 
able  to  learn  from  one  who  followed  him,"  etc.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means 
oertain  that  Athanasius  spent  much  time  with  Antony }  and  if  not,  his  credulity 
may  have  been  more  easily  imposed  on  in  regard  to  the  miracles  he  relates. 

'  He  was  bom  in  the  year  251,  as  is  manifest  from  his  age  and  the  time  of  his 
death,  noticed  at  the  close  of  his  biography.    Coma,  a  village  near  Hteradea,  in 
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and  sufllfiiently  wealthy ;  and,  t>eiiig  Chrifldanfl,  brought  up  their 
8oa  in  their  own  faith.  During  his  early  childhood,  he  was  kept 
at  home,  seeing  nothing  but  his  parents  and  their  house.  In  his 
boyhood  and  ds  he  grew  up,  he  would  not  go  to  school,  because 
he  wished  to  avoid  associating  with  othar  boys.  His  sole  desire 
was  to  be,  as  is  said  of  Jacob,  a  plain  man,  dwelling  in  his  own 
house.  He  used  to  attend  church  with  his  parents ;  and  when 
there,  he  was  not  listless  while  a  boy,  nor  disdainful  when  a 
young  man ;  but  he  was  obedient  to  his  parents,  and  attentive  to 
the  reading,  and  careful  to  treasure  up  the  instruction  m  his 
breast  Again,  though  his  parents  were  in  easy  circumstances, 
he  never  importuned  them  for  different  and  dainty  food,  nor 
sought  pleasure  in  such  gzatifieations,  but  was  content  with  what 
he  fouik^  and  asked  for  nothing  more. 

When  he  was  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  his  pa- 
i>ents  died,  leaving  to  his  care  their  house  and  his  only  sister,  who 
was  yet  very  small  Not  six  months  after  the  death  of  his  pa- 
rents, he  was  going  to  church,  as  usual,  and  hb  thoughts  dwelt 
upon  the  apostles*  leaving  all  and  following  the  Saviour,  and 
those  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  who  sold  their  possessions,  and 
brought  the  piice  and  laid  it  at  the  aposdes'  feet,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor,  and  upon  the  hopes  laid  up  for  them  in  heaven. 
In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  he  entered  the  church,  just  as 
that  passage  in  the  gospels  was  lead  where  the  Lord  says  to  the 
rich  man,  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  all  that  thou  hast, 
and  give  to  the  poor,  and  come  and  follow  me,  and  thou  shalt 
have  treasure  in  heaven.  Antony  considered  his  recollections  of 
the  saints  as  from  God  and  ^le  reading  as  addressed  to  himself, 
and  immediately  left  the  church  and  made  over  his  patrimony, 
consisting  of  tluree  hundred  amrae  [more  than  a  hundred  acres] 
of  fertile  and  pleasant  land,  to  the  people  of  his  village,  to  pre* 
vent  them  from  molesting  at  aU  either  himself  or  his  sister.  His 
personal  property  he  sold  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  he  gave 
to  the  poor,  reserving  only  a  Uttle  for  his  sister. 

Entering  the  church  again,  he  heard  our  Lord  saying,  in  the 
gospel,  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  He  could  stay  no 
longer,  but  went  out  and  distributed  the  remainder  of  his  prop* 
erty  to  the  poor.  Having  entrusted  his  sister  to  some  known  and 
faithful  virgins,  to  be  brought  up  in  a  nunnery,  he  devoted  him- 
self, with  circumspection  and  firmness,  to  an  ascetic  Kfe  before 

Upper  Egypt  or  Tliebais,  is  regarded  as  the  place  of  bis  birth.  See  Sozomen, 
1. 13.  attd  liieephortis. 
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his  own  house ;  f<x  nioaiistefies  were  not  then  comiiioa  in  Egypt, 
nor  had  any  monk  at  all  known  the  great  desert ;  but  every  one 
who  wished  to  devote  himself  to  his  own  spiritual  welfare,  per* 
formed  his  exercises  alone,  not  far  from  his  own  village. 

Now  there  was  at  that  time,  in  a  neighboring  village,  aa  oU 
man  who  had  hved  a  monastic  life  from  his  youth.  Antony  saw 
him  and  was  filled  with  pious  emulation.  At  first  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village ;  and  if  he  heard  of 
any  one  remarkable  for  christian  attainments,  he  would  go  and 
seek  him  out,  like  tiie  wise  bee,  and  he  never  retamed  until  he 
had  seen  him  and  obtained  from  him  some  provisions  to  support 
him  on  the  way  to  virtue.  Therefore,  remaining  here  at  first,  he 
established  his  mind  so  as  not  to  turn  again  toward  his  patrimony, 
nor  remember  his  relatives,  but  to  have  all  his  desires  and  zeal 
fox  rigOT  in  his  asceticism.  Accordingly,  he  labored  with  his 
hands ;  for  he  had  heard,  If  any  will  not  wcurk,  neither  shaU  he 
eat  Part  of  the  proceeds  of  his  labor  he  spent  for  bread,  and 
gave  the  remainder  to  the  poor.  And  he  pmyed  constantly,  hav« 
ing  learned,  that  he  ought  to  pmy  without  ceasing  in  secret 
And  he  was  so  attentive  to  the  reading  that  nothing  of  the  Scrips 
tares  fell  from  him  to  the  ground,  but  he  retained  all ;  so  that  at 
last  his  memory  served  him  instead  of  books.  CcHidiictiiig  him- 
self thus,  Antony  was  beloved  by  all.  To  the  devout  men  to 
whom  he  went,  he  paid  the  utmost  deference,  uid  learned  the 
peculiar  excellences  of  character  and  pactice  in  each,  as  the  gen* 
^ness  of  one,  the  pmyerfulness  of  another^  the  meekness  of  an* 
other,  the  philanthropy  or  the  vigils  or  the  studious  habits  of  an* 
other.  He  would  admire  another's  endurance  of  sufiering  and 
fiutt»ig  and  sleeping  upon  the  ground,  or  observe  another's  mild- 
aess  and  long-suffering ;  while  he  marked  the  piety  toward  Chnst 
and  love  for  each  other  which  all  displayed.  Thus  he  would 
letam  richly  laden  to  his  own  cell,  and  labor  to  make  his  own  all 
the  several  gmces  which  he  had  found.  He  had  no  contest  with 
those  of  his  own  age,  except  only  not  to  seem  seoond  to  them  in 
virtue ;  and  this  he  did  so  as  to  grieve  no  one,  but  to  cause  all  to 
rejoice  in  him ;  and  the  villagers  and  the  pious  men  with  whmn. 
he  had  conversed,  seeing  him  such,  called  him  The  fiiendof  God, 
and  they  loved  him,  some  as  a  son,  others  as  a  brother. 

His  conJIicU  with  the  Devil, 
But  the  devil,  the  envier  and  enemy  of  all  good,  could  not  bear 
to  see  such  a  purpose  in  so  young  a  man,  and  accordingly  tried 
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his  ciA  arts  npdsi  him.  At  first  he  assayed  to  torn  him  aside  from 
his  ascetic  life  by  suggesting  reooUections  of  his  estate,  or  care  for 
his  sister,  and  bis  rank,  and  the  love  of  money  and  of  glory,  and 
the  various  gratificatioDs  of  the  appetites,  and  other  delights  of 
life ;  and  he  added  the  hardship  and  toil  attendant  upon  virtae, 
and  the  feebleness  of  his  body,  and  die  long  hfe  before  him.  In 
fine,  he  raised  a  great  dust  of  thoughts  in  his  mind,  aiming  to 
torn  him  from  his  hoiy  purpose.  But  the  adversary  found  that,  so 
fiir  from  being  able  to  shake  Antony's  resolution,  he  was  him^ 
aelf  defeated  by  his  constancy,  vanquished  by  his  sttong  faith, 
and  falling  before  his  ceaseless  i»ayers.  His  next  rdianoe  was 
npbn  ** the  force  which  is  in  the  navel  of  his  belly;'*  (Job  40:  16.) 
and  in  this  he  greatly  confided.  He  assailed  him,  as  he  is  wont 
first  to  assail  liie  young,  harassing  him  by  night,  and  so  besetting 
him  by  day  that  any  one  who  saw  him  might  perceive  the  con- 
fiict  which  was  going  on  between  them ;  the  one  suggesting  im* 
pure  imaginations,  the  other  repelling  them  by  prayer ;  the  one  in- 
citing the  passions,  the  other  blushing  and  defending  himself  by 
faith  and  prayer  and  fastmg.  The  wretched  devil  would  assume, 
by  night,  the  fonn  and  imitate  the  deportment  of  a  woman,  to 
tempt  Antony;  but  he  would  put  out  Uie  coal  of  his  temptation 
by  reflecting  upon  Christ,  and  the  nobility  which  he  gives,  and 
the  spiiitnaHty  of  the  soul.  Again,  the  adversary  would  suggest 
the  sweetness  of  pleasure,  to  which  Antony,  like  one  grieved  and 
enraged,  opposed  the  threat  of  the  fire  and  the  worm,  and  thus 
came  off  unharmed.  So  that  all  these  attempts  resulted  in  the 
confusion  of  the  adversary.  For  he  who  thought  to  be  like  unto 
God,  was  baffled  by  a  youth ;  and  he  who  gloried  over  flesh  and 
blood,  was  overthrown  by  a  man  in  the  flesh :  for  he  had  the  aid 
ef  the  Lord  who  took  the  flesh  for  us,  and  hath  given  to  the  flesh 
the  victory  over  the  devil;  so  that  every  true  soldier  of  his  may 
say.  Not  t  but  the  grace  of  God  that  is  with  me. 

At  last,  failing  in  this  a^^ault  upon  Antony,  and  finding  him- 
self thrust  out  of  his  heart,  the  dragon  gnashed  with  his  teeth,  as 
it  is  written ;  and,  as  if  beside  himself,  assumed  the  form  of  a 
boy  as  black  as  his  own  nature,  and  filling  before  him  he  no 
more  assailed  him  with  imaginations ;  for  the  deceiver  had  been 
cast  ont  But  using  a  human  voice,  he  said,  I  hav^  deceived  and 
overcome  multitudes,  but  I  find  the  temptations  which  prevailed 
with  them  too  weak  for  the^.  Antony  asked,  Who  art  thou  that 
sayest  this  to  me  ?  He  replied,  in  a  woful  voice,  I  am  the  friend 
of  foKnieation.  My  ehaige  is  to  tempt  and  incite  the  young  to 
41* 
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this  sill,  and  I  am  caQed  the  spirit  of  fomicalkHi.  Hew  many 
who  wished  to  Uve  conrectly,  have  I  led  astray ;  and  how  many 
'viio  straggled  to  keep  the  body  in  subjeotion,  have  I  overoome 
by  my  enticements !  It  was  on  my  acoount  that  the  prophet  re* 
bukes  those  who  had  fallen,  aa3fing,  Tbe  epiiit  of  whoredoms  hatii 
caused  them  to  err;  for  by  me  were  they  cansed  to  stomble.  I 
am  he  that  hath  so  often  assailed  thee;  and  so  many  times  been 
foiled  by  thee.  Then  Antony  gave  thanks  to  the  Lord  and  took 
eourage  and  said  to  the  demon,  Thou  art  most  worthy  of  contempt ; 
for  thou  art  black  in  soul,  uid  weak  as  a  child.  I  have  no  more 
oare  for  thee,  for  the  Lord  is  my  helper  and  I  will  rejoice  over 
my  enemies.  Hearing  this,  the  black  one  fled,  in  tenor  at  his 
words,  not  daring  loiter  to  be  near  the  man. 

This  was  Antony's  first  victory  over  the  devil,  or  rather  the  g^ 
lions  work,  in  Antony,  of  that  Savionr,  who  condemned  sin  in  the 
flesh,  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulflUed  in  os» 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  spirit  Still,  Antony 
did  not  oondnde  that  the  demon  was  vanquished  and  relax  his 
watchfulness,  ncnr  did  the  adversary  desist  fh)m  his  machinaticms. 
For  he  provded  about  like  a  lion  seeking  some  occasion  against 
him.  But  Antony  had  learned  from  Scripture  that  many  are  the 
wiles  of  the  devil,  and  he  was  zealous  in  his  practice  of  the  as* 
cetic  hfe,  considering  that  though  the  devil  had  failed  to  lead  his 
heart  astray  by  sensual  pleasure,  he  would  constantly  be  laying 
new  snares  in  his  way;  for  the  devil  loves  sin.  Accmdingly,  he 
reduced  and  subjected  his  body  more  and  more,  lest  having  pre- 
vailed over  some  temptations  he  should  yield  to  odiecs.  He  re^^ 
solved  to  adopt  a  more  rigorous  Hfe.  Many  were  astonii^ed  at 
him,  but  he  bore  the  labor  easily,  for  the  ardor  of  his  soul,  endur- 
ing for  a  long  time,  had  wrought  in  him  such  an  excellent  temp^ 
that  a  little  incitement  from  others  produced  great  zeal  in  him. 
Such  were  his  vigils  that  he  often  passed  the  whole  night  with- 
out sleep ;  this  he  did,  not  merely  once,  but  so  frequently  as  to  be 
an  object  of  astonishment.  He  used  to  eat  but  once  in  the  day, 
:after  sunset,  and  often  he  would  fast  Smt  two  and  even  fbur  days. 
His  food  was  bread  and  salt,  and  his  drink  water  only.  But  we 
rneed  not  speak  of  meat  and  wine,  for  nothing  of  the  khid  is  found 
among  other  ascetics.  His  bed  was  a  small  rush  mat,  bat  he 
usually  slept  upon  the  bare  ground.  He  would  not  be  anointed 
with  oil,  beeattse,  he  said,  that  young*  monks  should  he  in  earnest 
in  their  asceticism;  instesid  of  seeking  emollients  for  the  bodf» 
ithey  should  train  it  to  haidship,  remembering  the  words  of  the 
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i^oBlle,  When  I  am  weak  then  am  I  strong.  For  hennaed  to  aay, 
that  the  powers  of  the  mind  were  most  vigorous  when  the  plea* 
sores  of  the  body  were  most  under  restiaint  Another  admirable 
maxim  was,  tiiat  the  way  of  duty  and  oar  progress  in  it  were  to 
be  estimated^  not  by  time,  but  by  the  sincmty  and  earnestness  of 
oar  pur|N>se8.  He  did  not  think  of  the  time  past  bat  daily,  as  at 
the  beginnmg  of  his  course,  undertook  some  new  and  greater  la-^ 
bor,  oonstantiy  repeating  to  himself  the  words  of  Paul,  Foigetting 
those  things  that  are  behind  and  readung  forward  to  those  which 
are'before,  and  remembeiing  the  saying  of  the  prophet  Ehas,  The 
Lord  tiveth  before  ^^ose  face  I  stand  this  day;  fcHr  he  observed 
that  in  saying  to-cbiy  he  takes  no  account  of  past  time.  But  as  if 
every  day  making  a  beginning,  he  strove  to  show  himself  such  as 
he  ought  to  appear  before  God,  pure  in  heart  and  ready  to  do  his 
wfll  and  nothing  dse.  He  said  toiiimself  thatthe  ascetic  ou^t, 
flom  the  polity  of  the  great  Elias,  always  to  contemi^ato  his  own 
Ufe  as  in  a  mirror. 

Tlius  constrained  [by  the  example  of  Ehas],  Antony  retired  to 
some  tombs  at  a  distance  from  the  village,  and,  having  directed 
one  of  his  tn&oAB  to  bzing  hixn  bread,  at  long  intervals,  he  entered 
one  of  the  tombs,  which  was  closed  by  his  friend,  and  he  waa 
left  alone.  This  was  more  than  the  adversary  could  bear.  He 
was  afiaid  that  by  degrees  Antony  would  fill  the  desert  with  as- 
oelidsm.  He  came  upon  him,  one  night,  with  a  host  of  demons, 
and  beat  him  until  he  lay  upon  the  ground  speechless  l&om  his 
sufferings.  His  tortures,  as  he  said  afterwards,  were  such  as  nof 
blows  by  men  could  infiict  But  by  the  providence  of  God,  for  the 
Lord  never  overlooks  those  who  trust  in  Hun,  his  fHend  came  the 
next  day  to  bring  his  bread;  and  upon  opening  the  entrance,  and 
finding  him  lying  upon  the  ground  as  if  dead,  he  took  him  up,  and 
carried  him  to  the  church  in  the  village,  and  laid  him  on  the  ground. 
Many  of  Antony's  relatives  and  the  people  of  the  village,  sat  down 
by  him  as  if  he  were  dead.  But  about  midnight  he  came  to  him- 
self;  and  being  aroused  and  finding  all  asleep  except  his  friend, 
he  beckoned  him  to  come  to  him,  and  requested  him  to  carry  him 
back  to  the  tombs  without  awaking  any  one. 

He  was  aooordingly  carried  back  by  the  man,  cuid  the  door 
closed  as  usual,  and  he  left  alone  again.  Finding  himself  unable 
to  stand,  on  account  of  the  blows,  he  lay  down  and  prayed;  and 
after  the  prayer  he  cried  out,  Here  am  I  Antony.  I  flee  not  your 
Uows.  And  should  you  even  inflict  more,  nothing  shaU  sepamte 
me  flDom  the  love  of  Christ    Then  he  sang.  Though  a  boat  should 
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^icamp  against  me,  my  heart  shall  not  fear.  Hius  thought  and 
said  our  ascetic.  But  the  enemy  of  d^  righteousness,  astonished 
ftt  Antony's  daring  to  come,  after  his  flagellation,  called  his  doga 
together  and  said,  You  see  that  we  have  not  heen  able  to  stop  this 
man,  either  by  the  spirit  of  lust  or  by  flageUation;  but  he  is  bold 
against  us.  We  must  vary  our  mode  of  atta^dc  For  it  is  easy 
f<Mr  the  devil  to  assume  difierent  shapes  for  his  vocked  purposes. 
Then  in  the  night,  they  made  such  a  din  that  the  whole  place 
seemed  to  be  shaken,  and  the  demons  appeared  to  break  the  four 
walls,  and  rush  in  upon  all  sides  in  the  shapes  of  wBd  beasts  and 
reptiles ;  and  in  a  moment,  the  place  was  full  of  lions,  bears,  leo- 
pards, bulls,  serpents,  asps,  scorpions  and  wolves,  all  acting  ac- 
cording to  their  several  natures, — the  lion  roaring  and  striving  to 
come  upon  him, — the  bull  thrusting  at  him  with  his  horns, — the 
serpent  creeping  about  but  unable  to  reach  him,  and  the  wolf  be* 
ing  held  back  in  the  act  of  springing  upon  him.  In  fine,  the  noises 
of  all  the  shapes  were  dreadful  and  their  rage  tenifia  Under 
these  assaults  and  tortures,  Antony  sufiered  cruel  pains  of  body, 
but  his  soul  was  fearless  and  vigilant  And  as  he  lay  groaning 
fiom  his  corporeal  tortures,  he  would  deride  the  flmoids,  crying.  If 
ye  had  any  power,  it  would  be  enough  for  one  alone  of  you  to 
come  upon  me;  but  now  that  the  Lord  hath  made  you  weak,  ye 
think  to  terrify  me  by  your  numbers.  Your  assuming  the  forms 
of  brutes  is  proof  enough  of  your  feebleness.  And  again  he  would 
confidently  exclaim.  If  ye  are  strong,  if  ye  have  received  any 
power  against  me,  eome  upon  me  at  once.  But  if  poweriess,  why 
do  ye  attempt  in  vain  to  alarm  me?  For  our  trust  in  the  Lord  is 
a  seal  and  wall  of  protection.  After  many  assaults,  the  demons 
gnashed  their  teeth  at  him,  being  themselves  more  imposed  upon 
than  he. 

And  the  Lord  did  not  forget  the  conflict  of  Antony,  but  came 
to  his  relief.  Raising  his  eyes,  he  saw  as  it  were  the  roof  opened, 
and  a  my  of  light  coming  down  upon  him.  Instantly  the  demons 
vanished;  his  bodily  pain  left  him ;  and  his  habitation  was  whde 
again.  Antony,  feeling  the  r^ef,  breathing  again,  and  free  from 
pain,  thus  addressed  the  vision :  Where  wast  thou  ?  Why  didst 
thou  not  appear  at  first  to  deliver  me  finom  my  agony  ?  A  voice 
rephed :  I  was  not  away  but  was  here,  Antony,  a  witness  of  thy 
conflict ;  and  since  thou  hast  endured  and  not  yielded,  I  will  al* 
ways  be  thy  helper,  and  will  make  thy  name  known  everywhere. 
Hearing  this,  he  rose  up  and  pmyed,  and  found  himself  even 
stnHiger  in  body  than  before.  He  was  at  this  time  nearly  thirty- 
five  years  of  age. 
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Hie  next  da;  be  went  oat,  yet  more  Ml  of  pious  zeal>  and 
oonang  to  the  old  man  whom  we  have  already  mentioaed,  be 
asked  permission  to  Uve  with  him  in  the  desert  Rejected  here^ 
on  aeoount  of  his  youth  and  the^  novelty  of  his  request,  he  went 
at  once  to  the  mountain.  But  again  the  adversary,  seeing  his 
zeal,  sought  to  ensnare  him  by  putting  in  his  way  the  appearance 
of  a  great  silver  plate.  Antony  saw  the  artifice  of  the  wicked 
one,  and.stood,  and  looking  at  the  plate,  exposed  &e  d^aoon  that 
was  in  it  thus :  Whence  a  plate  in  the  desert  ?  This  is  no  beat- 
en road ;  there  is  not  a  tmveliei^s  footstep  here.  Besides,  the 
plate  is  too  large  to  fail  wi&out  being  observed,  and  if  any  (me 
bad  lost  it,  be  would  have  turned  back  and  fotmd  k  without  fail^ 
in  such  a  desert  place.  ThiB  is  an  artifice  of  the  devil  But  thou 
sbalt  not  thus  oatoh  me,  thou  devil  This  go  with  thee  to  perdi- 
tion.   M  Antony  said  this»  it  vanished  like  smoke  before  the  fire. 

Antony  m  the  Deserted  Qutle, 

Afterward,  as  he  went  on,  he  saw  not  apparent  but  real 
gold  l3ring  in  the  way.  Whether  the  adversary  had  placed  it 
there,  or  some  better  spirit,  aiming  to  exercise  the  athlete,  and 
te  show  the  devil  that  he  did  not  care  for  real  money,  he  did  not 
kimself  say,  nor  do  we  know  ftirther  than  that  it  was  gold  whioli 
appeared  Antony  was  astonished  at  the  abundance  of  it,  but 
stepped  over  it,  as  if  it  were  fire,  and  pursued  his  way  without 
looking  back,  but  running  on  so  as  to  lose  the  place  out  of  sight 
"Pteemg  on  in  his  purpose  more  and  nunc,  he  came  to  the  mouft^ 
tain.  Finding,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  a  castle  which  had 
been  so  long  deserted  that  it  was  full  of  reptiles,  he  Grossed,  and 
took  up  bis  habitation  there.  At  his  coming  therept^esimmedi* 
ately  fled«  as  if  some  one  drove  them.  He  then  closed  the  en* 
trance,  having  provided  bread  for  six  months  as  the  Thebans  do 
{for  their  bread  will  last  a  whole  year  without  injury),  and  find^ 
ing  water  within,  he  went  down  into  the  innermost  parts  of  the 
castle,  and  remained  tbeie  alone,  never  going  out  nor  seeing  any 
<me  that  came.  Thus  he  followed  the  ascetic  life  for  a  long  time* 
receiving  his  bread  twice  a  year  throu|^  the  uj^per  part  of  tha 
building. 

Those  of  his  fiiends  who  visited  his  retreat,  not  finding  admit- 
tance, firequently  spent  days  and  nights  outside,  listening  to 
sounds  from  within  as  of  the  tumult  and  din  of  hosts,  utteriag 
piteous  exclamations  and  crying.  Leave  our  retreats  I  What  have 
you  todo  in  the  desert?    You  shall  not  withstand  our  assauUni 
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At  first  those  without  thought  ttat  men' were  fighting  widi  him, 
who  had  come  in  by  means  of  ladders.  But  upon  looking  thnMigh 
a  hole,  they  saw  no  one,  and  concluded  that  his  antagonists  were 
demons,  and  called  to  him  in  great  tenor.  But  he  paid  more  at* 
tention  to  the  fears  of  his  friends  than  to  the  demons,  and  coming 
near  the  door  urged  the  men  to  go  away  and  not  fear ;  for,  said  he, 
The  demons  make  such  alanns  for  the  timid ;  do  you  there- 
fi)re  cross  yourselves  and  go  away  boldly,  and  leave  them  to 
make  fools  of  themselves.  They  then  went  away  armed  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  he  remained  nothing  harmed  by  them, 
nor  even  wearied  by  his  contests.  For  the  increase  of  visions 
from  on  high  and  the  feebleness  of  his  adversaries  greatly  light- 
ened his  labors  and  enhanced  his  ardor.  For  his  friends  wero 
constantly  coming,  expecting  to  find  his  dead  body,  and  they 
heard  him  singing.  Let  God  arise,  let  his  en^nies  be  scattered ; 
let  them  also  that  hate  him  flee  before  him.  As  smoke  is  driven 
away,  so  drive  them  away ;  as  wax  melteth  before  the  fire,  so  let 
the  wicked  perish  at  the  presence  of  God.  And  again,  All  na- 
tions compassed  me  about,  but  in  the  name  <^the  Lord  will  I  be 
avenged  upon  them. 

Thus  he  lived  a  solitary  ascetic  life  fbr  nearly  twenty  years, 
never  going  out  and  rarely  seen  by  any  one.  At  last,  as  many 
were  anxious  to  inntate  his  practice,  his  friends  came  and  threw 
down  and  broke  through  the  door,  and  Antony  came  forth  like  an 
initiated  and  inspired  man  from  some  sacred  recess.  Now,  fw  the 
"^first  time,  he  was  seen  out  of  the  casde  by  those  who  came  to 
him ;  and  they  who  saw  him  were  astonished  to  find  his  condi- 
tion of  body  the  same  as  before.  He  had  neitiier  grown  corpu- 
lent from  inactivity,  nor  become  emaciated  by  fostings  and  com- 
bats with  demons.  He  was  just  as  they  had  known  him  before 
his  withdrawal.  The  state  of  his  mind  also  was  perfect;  fov  he 
was  neither  depressed  by  sorrow  nor  unduly  excited  by  joy;  not 
inclined  to  laughter,  nor  to  sadness.  He  was  not  embarrassed  sA 
the  sight  of  the  crowd,  nor  elated  by  the  honora  they  paid  him.  He 
was  always  the  same,  his  whole  deportment  regulated  by  reason 
and  natural  propriety.-  Therefore  the  Lord  healed  through  him 
many  who  were  sufiering  from  diseases  of  the  body,  and  deliver^ 
ed  others  from  demons.  The  Lord,  too,  gave  him  grace  in  speak- 
ing, and  thus  he  consoled  many  who  were  in  sorrow,  and  recon- 
ciled others  who  were  at  variance,  charging  all  to  prefer  none  of 
the  things  of  this  worid  before  love  to  Christ  As  he  disoomsed 
iqpon  and  enjoined  the  remembrance  of  good  things  to  come  and 
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ike  love  of  God  towands  us,  who  spared  not  His  own  Son,  bat 
gave  him  up  fiur  us  aU,  many  were  induced  to  assume  the  ascetie 
life;  so  that  iiom  that  tune,  there  were  monasteries  among  the 
mountains,  and  the  desert  was  peopled  with  monks,  who  left  their 
all  and  enrolled  themselves  as  citizens  of  the  heavenly  commu- 
nity. 

His  visitation  of  the  brethren  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  cross 
the  canal  of  Arsinoe,  which  •  was  full  of  crocodiles.  Defended 
only  by  prayer,  he  and  all  with  him  entered  and  passed  it  in  safety* 
On  his  return  to/  the  monastery,  he  resumed  his  former  obser- 
vaaces<  .  By  frequent  conversations,  he  increased  the  zeal  of 
those  who  were  already  monks,  and  led  many  others  to  love  the 
monastic  life;  and  in  a  short  time,  by  his  persuasions,  many  mo- 
nasteries were  established,  over  aU  of  which  he  presided  as  a 
father. 

Aniomfs  Discourse  to  the  Monks, 

All  the  monks  once  came  to  him,  as  he  was  proceeding,  and  re- 
quested to  hear  a  discourse  from  him ;  and  he  addressed  them  ia 
the  Egyptian  language,  as  follows.  "  The  Scriptures  are  sufficient 
for  instniotion.  Still  it  is  well  to  exhort  and  comfort  each  other 
in  the  faith.  You  then,  as  children,  should  tell  your  father  what 
you  have  learned,  and  I,  as  ydur  elder  in  years,  will  share  with 
you  the  fruits  of  my  knowledge  and  experience. 

And,  first,  let  it  be  the  aim  of  us  all,  having  begun,  not  to  yield 
nor  to  be  disheartened  in  our  labors,  not  to  say  we  have  spent  a 
long  time  m  this  monastic  life ;  bntmther,  as  beginning  anew 
finom  day  to  day,  let  us  add  to  our  ardor.  For  the  whole  life  of 
man  is  exceedhigly  brief,  compared  with  the  ages  to  come.  All 
our  time  here  is  as  nothing  to  the  eternal  life.  In  this  world, 
everything  is  sold  for  its  value,  and  one  gives  equal  for  equal ; 
but  ihe  promise  of  eternal  hfe  is  purchased  at  a  trifling  expense. 
For  it  is  written,  The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and 
ten,  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is 
their  strength  labor  and  sorrow.  If,  then,  we  persevere  in  the  as- 
cetic life  for  the  whole  fourscore  years  or  even  an  hundred,  oiu- 
reign  shall  not  be  just  an  hundred  years,  but  for  the  hundred  we 
riiall  reign  for  ages  of  ages.  And  for  our  conflicts  upon  earth,  we 
shall  receive  our  promised  inheritance,  not  on  earth,  but  in  the 
heavens.  And  again,  for  this  corruptible  body  which  we  lay 
aside,  we  shall  receive  an  incorruptible. 

Therefore,  my  sons,  let  us  not  be  weary,  nor  think  the  time  long, 
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nor  the  labor  great,  for  the  suSerings  of  this  present  time  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  re^veaied  in 
us.  N(»r  let  tis  look  upon  this  world  and  think  that  we  have  given 
np  much,  for  this  whole  world  is  little  indeed,  compared  with  aU 
heaven.  If  we  had  been  lords  of  the  whole  earth  and  renounced 
it  all,  that  were  no  price  to  pay  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  for 
like  one  who  shoold  disregard  a  single  brass  drachma,  to  obtain 
an  himdred  of  gold,  so  he  who  should  be  lord  of  all  the  earth,  and 
give  it  up,  would  give  up  a  trifle  and  receive  an  hundred  fold. 
But  if  even  the  whole  earth  is  not  worth  heaven,  he  who  has 
given  up  a  few  acres — ^nothing  as  it  were — even  if  he  has  left  a 
house  and  a  large  property — ought  neither  to  boast  nor  become 
remiss.  And  on  the  other  hand,  we  shonld  reflect  that  if  we  do 
not  give  up  these  things  for  righteousness*  sake,  we  must  die  at 
length,  and  leave  them,  and  often  to  heirs  whom  we  would  not, 
as  the  Preacher  warns  us,  [Eccl.  4:  8].  Why,  then,  should  we 
not  give  them  up  for  righteousness'  sake,  and  gain  the  inheritance 
of  the  kingdom  ?  Let  none  of  us  then  harbor  a  desire  for  wealth ; 
for  what  gain  is  it,  to  acquire  that  which  we  cannot  take  with  us? 
Why  not  ratlier  acquire  those  things  which  we  may  take  with  as, 
which  are,  prudence,  justice,  temperance,  fortitude,  wisdom,  love, 
benevolence  to  the  poor,  faith  in  Christ,  pity,  hospitality.  If  we 
have  these  virtues,  we  shall  find  them  there  in  portion,  afibrding 
us  hospitahty  in  the  land  of  the  meek. 

With  such  considerations  let  each  arm  himself  against  remiss- 
ness, especially  reflecting  that  he  is  the  Lord's  servant,  and  owes 
a  duty  to  his  master.  As  the  servant,  then,  dares  not  say,  I  will 
not  labor  to-day  because  I  labored  yesterday,  as  he  does  not  mea- 
sure the  time  past  and  rest  for  the  future,  but  daily,  as  saidi  the 
gospel,  displays  the  same  diligence  to  please  his  Master  and  to 
avoid  punishment,  so  let  us  be  diligent  in  our  religious  life,  know- 
ing that,  if  we  neglect  a  single  day,  our  Master  wilt  not  pardon  it 
in  consideration  of  our  former  life,  but  will  be  angry  with  us  for 
the  neglect.  So  writes  Ezekiel ;  and  so  Judas,  in  a  single  night, 
lost  the  labor  of  his  life. 

Let  us  then,  my  sons,  apply  ourselves  unceasingly  to  our  asce- 
tic duties.  For  in  these  we  have  the  Lord  as  a  co-worker,  as  it 
is  written,  With  every  one  that  choose^  the  good,  Giod  worketh 
together  for  good.  But  to  guard  us  against  negligence,  it  is  well 
to  reflect  upon  the  words  of  the  apostle,  I  die  daily.  For  if  we 
live  as  dying  daily,  we  shall  not  sin.  The  meaning  is  that,  whmi 
ii^e  rise  in  the  morning,  we  are  not  to  think  we  shall  live  tOl  eve-. 
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mog ;  •  aad  as  we  lie  down  again,  we  must  not  think  we  shall  rise ; 
for  ocur  life  is  fay  nature  uaoertain,  and  Providence  measures  it  out 
day  by  day.  If  such  be  our  state  of  mind,  if  we  live  thus  by  the 
day,  we  shall  not  fail  in  duty,  nor  be  covetous,  nor  angry  with  any, 
nor  lay  up  our  treasure  upon  the  earth ;  but,  as  daily  expecting  to 
die,  we  shall  be  poor,  and  shall  fojgive  all  their  trespasses.  Flesh- 
ly  lusts  and  base  desires  shall  have  no  dominion  over  us,  but  we 
shall  repel  them  as  intruders,  we  constantly  iSghting  and  looking 
forward  to  the  day.  of  judgment  For  the  fear  of  torment  will  de- 
stroy the  seductive  sweetness  of  pleasure,  and  fix  the  wavering 
soul  . 

Having,  then,  began  and  entered  upon  the  way  of  virtue,  let 
Its  reach  forward  to  those  things  which  are  before,  and  let  none 
turn  back  like  Lot's  wife,  especially  when  our  Lord  has  said.  No 
man  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  looking  back,  is  fit  foe 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  To  look  back  is  nothing  else  than  to  re* 
pent  and  again  to  think  of  the  world.  Be  not  startled  at  the  men- 
tion of  virtue,  nor  think  it  a  stange  word,  for  it  is  not  something 
existing  far  away  and  out  of  ourselves,  but  it  is  a  work  in  us,  and 
an  easy  work,  if  we  be  only  willing.  The  Greeks  leave  their 
country  and  cross  the  seas  to  gain  learning.  But  we  need  not 
leave  our  country  to  gain  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  nor  pass  seas 
in  quest  of  virtue.  For  the  Lord  has  said,  The  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven is  within  you.  Virtue,  then,  requires  for  its  attainment  only 
our  will,  for  it  is  in  us  and  proceeds  from  us.  For  where  the  soul 
has  the  intellect  according  to  its  nature— i^vjf^^  to  vo9^  Kara  (pi^ 
m»  iiwcr^s^-^HBL&s^  is  virtue.  And  it  is  according  to  its  nature, 
when  it  remains  as  it  was  made ;  and  it  was  made  exceedin^y 
fair  and  good.  Accordingly  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  says  in  bia 
address  to  ^e  people,  Make  straight  your  heart  towards  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel;  and  John,  Make  your  paths  straight.  For  the 
soul  to  be  straight,  is  for  its  intellect  to  be  according  to  nature, 
as  it  was  created,  but  when  it  turns  from  this  and  departs  firom 
its  nature,  then  it  is  called  wickedness  of  soul.  It  is  therefore  by 
no  means  a  difficult  thing ;  for  if  we  remain  as  we  were  cheated, 
we  shall  be  virtuous ;  but  if  we  bestow  our  thoughts  upon  worth- 
less objects,  we  shall  be  condemned  as  wicked.  If  it  were  some- 
dung  to  be  brought  from  without,  it  were  indeed  hard ;  but  if  it 
be  within  ourselves,  let  us  guard  ourselves  against  grovelling 
thoughts  'j-and,  regarding  our  souls  as  a  treasure  entrusted  to  our 
care,  let  us  keep  them  for  the  Lord,  so  that  he  may  recognize  his 
work  as  being  still  such  as  he  made  it 
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Let  OS  strive  that  ang^  and  last  may  not  have  dominion  orer 
U8.  For  it  is  written,  The  vnrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  r^t- 
eousness  of  God.  When  hist  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth 
sin,  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death.  Having 
hiid  down  such  rules  let  ns  follow  them  stedfastly  and,  as  it  is 
written,  keep  our  heart  with  all  diligence.  F<Nr  we  hare  formida- 
ble and  crafty  foes  in  the  evil  spirits.  And  witii  them  we  wres* 
tie,  as  saith  the  Apostle^  Not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
principalities  and  powers,  against  llie  nders  of  the  darkness  of 
this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  the  heaveidy  places; 
Great  is  the  number  of  them  in  the  air  about  us,  and  they  are  not 
far  from  ns,  and  there  is  a  ^at  difference  among  thent  But  the 
discussion  of  their  nature  and  diversity,  would  be  tedious,  and 
belongs  to  otheis  who  are  greater  than  I  What  is  now  pressing 
and  needful  for  us,  is  merely  to  know  their  machinations  against 
us. 

And  first,  we  are  to  know,  that  the  demons  were  not  by  ccea- 
tion  what  we  call  demons.  For  God  made  nothing  bad.  Even 
they  were  created  good,  but  falling  fix^m  the  heavenly  wisdom, 
they  have  since  wandered  about  the  earth,  leading  the  Greeks 
astray  by  their  phanUuias  [deceptive  exhibitions] ;  and  in  thdr 
envy  they  move  all  things  to  hinder  us  Christians  in  our  way  to 
heaven,  diat  we  may  not  ascend  to  the  abode  whence  they  have 
fUlen.  Tlierefore  we  have  need  of  much  prayer  and  diligence, 
that  we  may  receive  from  the  Spirit  the  gift  of  discerning  spirits, 
by  which  we  may  know  respecting  them,  which  of  them  are  less 
wicked  and  which  more  widced,  what  is  the  employment  of  eadi 
and  how  each  may  be  baffled  and  cast  out  For  many  are  tibeir 
wiles  and  their  attempts  to  ensnare  us.  This  the  blessed  apostle 
and  his  associates  uhderstood  when  they  said,  For  we  are  not  ig- 
norant of  his  devices.  We  ought  to  tell,  for  the  instruction  of 
each  other,  whatever  we  have  learned  with  regard  to  them  fiom 
our  own  experience;  and,  as  Ihave  had  some  trial  of  them,  I  will 
teU  it  as  if  to  my  sons. 

Whenever,  then,  they  see  any  Christians,  but  more  espedafly 
monks,  laborious  and  advancing,  they  assail  and  tempt  tiiem  by 
throwing  stumbling-blocks  in  their  way.  Their  stumbling-blocks 
are  evil  thoughts.  But  we  need  not  be  afiraid  of  their  devices. 
For  by  prayer  and  fasting  and  faith  in  the  Lord,  Uiey  fall  at  once. 
But  though  they  fall  they  do  not  cease  their  assaults,  but  come 
upon  us  again  with  all  their  wickedness  and  guile.  If  they  fail 
in  their  open  attempts  to  lead  our  hearts  astray  by  sensual  plea* 
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4uxe8»  ihey  renew  the  attack  in  another  form,  and  endeavor  to 
uVnke  terior  by  phantoma,  changing  their  forms  and  appearing  as 
women,  or  wild  beasts,  or  reptiles,  or  huge  beings,  or  hosts  of  sol- 
diers. Neither  here  are  we  to  fear  their  phantoms.  For  they  are 
nothing,  and  quickly  vanish,  if  one  guard  himself  well  with  faith 
and  the  sign  of  the  cross.  But  they  are  bold  and  exceedingly  in- 
solent;  £6r  if  repulsed  here,  they  make  still  a  new  a^ault,  by  pre- 
tending to  the  gift  of  divination  and  forteUing  future  events,  mak- 
ing themselves  tall  enough  to  reach  the  roof,  and  large  in  propor- 
tion. By  such  phofUadaSy  they  try  to  force  avmy  those  whom 
they  could  not  seduce  by  their  suggestions.  If  they  find  the  soul, 
at  this. point  also,  fortified  by  faith  and  hope,  and  discretion,  they 
next  bring  their  prince. 

And  he  said  that  they  often  appeared  such  as  the  Lord  de- 
scribed the  devil  to  Job,  saying,  His  eyes  are  like  the  appearance 
of  the  morning  star ;  out  of  his  mouth  go  burning  lamps  and  sparks 
o£Gxe  leap  forth.  From  his  mouth  goeth  the  smoke  of  a  furnace 
burning  with  a  fire  of  coals ;  his  breath  is  coals  and  a  fiame  goeth 
out  of  his  mouth.  When  the  guileful  prince  of  devils  appears  in 
this  shape,  he  strikes  terror  by  his  great  swelling  words,  as  again 
the  Lord  explained  to  Job  in  these  words :  For  he  esteemeth  iron 
as  straw,  and  brass  as  totten  wood,  and  he  esteemeth  the  abyss 
of  hell  as  a  pot  of  ointment,  and  he  regardeth  the  abyss  as  a  path; 
and  by  the  prophet:  The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will  over- 
take ;  and  again  by  another :  The  whole  earth  will  I  seize  in  my 
hand  like  »  nest  and  as  egga  that  are  left  will  I  take  it  Thus,  to 
lead  astray  God's  worshippers,  they  vaunt  and  proclaim  what  they 
will  do.  But  neither  here  is  there  any  occasion  for  us  who  are 
faithful,  to  tear  his  phantoms  or  to  regard  his  words.  For  he  lies, 
and  speaks  no  truth  at  alL  Though  he  speaks  and  boasts  so 
iQQck  and  so  boldly,  he  was  drawn  as  a  dragon  with  a  hook  by 
the  Saviour,  and  as  a  beast  of  burden  he  sufiered  a  halter  upon 
his  nose,  and  as  a  run-away  he  was  bound  with  a  ring  in  his  nos- 
trils, and  his  hps  were  pierced  with  a  chain,  and  he  has  been  tied 
by  the  Lord  like  a  sparrow,  to  be  sported  with  by  us.  He  and 
his  fellow  demons  are  placed  to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  as 
Christians,  like  scorpions  and  serpents.  A  proof  of  this  we  find 
in  our  following  our  loyal  pursuits  in  spite  of  him.  For  he,  who 
boasted  of  wiping  away  the  seas,  and  seizing  upon  the  land,  can- 
not interfere  with  your  ascetic  life,  nor  even  wiUi  what  I  am  say- 
ing of  him.  Let  us  not,  then,  heed  what  he  may  say,  for  he  lies, 
nor  fear  his  phantoms  which  are  all  false ;  for  it  is  not  true  light 
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which  shines  in  thBm,  Xmt  nUher  the  prelude  and  die  image  wiudi 
they  bear  with  them  of  the  fire  prepared  for  them ;  and  with  that 
in  which  themselves  are  doomed  to  bum»  they  essay  to  tenify 
men.  Certainly  they  appear,  and  vanish  at  once,  injuring  none 
of  the  faithful,  but  bearing  with  themselves  the  image  of  the  fire 
which  shall  receive  them.  Therefore  we  should  not  fear  them 
under  this  aspect  For  all  their  machinations  come  to  nought 
through  the  grace  of  Christ 

But  they  are  wily  and  ready  to  assume  any  aspect  or  form. 
Oflen  they  seem  to  sing,  invisibly,  reciting  words  from  Scripture. 
Again,  as  we  are  reading,  they  will  immediately  repeat  the  words 
like  an  eclio.  Ab  we  lie  down  to  sleep  they  wiU  rouse  us  to 
prayer ;  and  this  they  do  incessantly,  so  as  hardly  to  allow  us  any 
rest  Sometimes  they  assume  the  appearance  of  monks,  and 
pretend  to  talk  like  holy  men,  in  order  to  entice  us  away  by  their- 
disguise  and  then  to  drag  their  dupes  wherever  they  will  But 
we  ought  not  to  listen  to  them  even  if  they  call  us  to  prayer,  or 
urge  us  to  strict  fasting,  or  accuse  and  rebuke  us  for  faults  which 
they  know  in  us.  For  they  do  this,  not  for  the  sake  of  piety  and 
truUi,  but  in  order  to  drive  the  weak  to  despair, -and  to  pronounce 
the  ascetic  life  a  profitless  one,  and  to  make  the  monastic  hfe 
seem  burdensome  and  tedious  to  men,  and  to  fetter  those  who 
are  pursuing  this  life. 

Tiie  prophet  sent  from  the  Lord  pronounced  a  wo  upon  siidi, 
in  these  words.  Wo  unto  him  that  giveth  his  neighbor  to  drink  a 
dismal  overthrow ;  for  such  actions  and  designs  subvert  the  way 
leading  to  virtue.  Our  Lord,  when  in  the  body,.stopped  the  mouths 
of  demons  and  forbade  them  to  speak  even  the  truth,  (for  they 
were  speaking  the  truth,  "  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,")  lest  they 
should  mingle  their  vileness  with  the  truth,  and  in  ordn  to  teach 
us  never  to  give  heed  to  them  even  when  they  appear  to  sp^ak 
the  truth.  For  it  were  absurd  that  we,  who  have  the  hc^y  Socqy* 
tures,  and  the  freedom  which  the  Saviour  gives,  should  be  tao^t 
of  the  devil,  who  continued  not  in  his  own  station,  but  changed 
his  views.  ^     Therefore  he  forbids  him  using  the  words  of  Scrip- 

*  *AkK  tre^  dvd^  hxtqiav  (p^ovr^tarroQ.  However  impotent  Uie  conclasion 
of  this  sentence,  in  our  view,  it  might  not  be  bo  regarded  by  Antony,  who,  like 
the  Pelagians  after  him,  was  disposed  to  place  the  origin  and  source  of  sin  so 
much  in  the  intellect.  For  the  devil  to  *^  change  his  views,"  was  the  same 
thing  as  for  him  to  rebel  against  God  \  or  rather,  it  was  the  very  souree  of  his 
rebellion.  Such  were  Antony's  metaphysics,  if  not  also  those  of  his  biographer, 
as  is  manifest  from  many  of  his  remarks.  I  may  also  add^  that  the  theology  of 
tlie  early  monks  was  generally  of  the  same  casL 
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fare,  saykig,  Bat  unto  die^cked  God  mith,  What  hast  llioa  to 
do  to  declare  my  statutes,  or  that  thou  shouldst  take  my  covenant 
into  thy  month?  For  they  do  and  say  and  excite  and  dissemble 
and  agitato  eTer3rtliing»  in  order  to  delude  the  simple.  And  they 
create  a  dinS  and  htagh  boialeronsly,  and  hiss ;  but  if  no  one  pays 
attenticMi  to  them,  then  they  wail  and  lam^it  as  if  vanqoidied. 

The  Loid,  then,  as  God,  shot  the  months  of  the  demons.  And 
it  becomes  us  who  have  learned  of  the  saints,  to  do  as  they  did 
and  to  imitate  their  manfulness.  Tot  they,  when  they  saw  the 
deoMos,  said.  While  the  wicked  was  before  me,  I  was  dumb  and 
was  humbled  and  held  my  peace  fiom  good;  and  again,  But  I,  as 
a  deaf  man,  heard  not,  and  I  was  as  a  dumb  man  that  openeth  not 
bismouth,  and  I  was  as  a  man  that  heareth  not  Letusthenre- 
&tBe  to  Jiear  them,  ae  Btrangem  to  us;  let  us  not  listen  to  them 
even  if  they  call  us  to  pmyec,  or  tell  us  of  fiuting;  but  let  us  at- 
tend to  our  course  of  ascetic  exercises,  mther  than  to  them,  and 
not  be  led  astmy  by  their  endless  devices.  We  need  not  fear 
(hem,  if  they  do  seem  to  come  upon  us,  and  even  if  they  threaten 
us  witb  death;  for  they  are  weak  and  can  do  nothing  but  threaten. 

Hius  far  I  have  spoken  briefly  on  this  point,  but  now  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  speak  more  folly  of  them,  for  the  instraction  will 
be  salutary  to  you.  When  the  Lord  is  with  us,  the  adversary  ftlls, 
and  ha  powers  are  weak ;  still,  like  a  tyrant,  though  fallen  he  is 
not  quiet  but  continues  to  threaten,  though  it  be  only  in  words. 
Let  each  of  us  consider  this,  and  he  may  despise  the  demcms.  If 
they  were  clothed  with  bodies  like  ours,  they  might  say,  that  men 
had  hidden  so  that  they  could  not  find  them,butif  they  were  to  find 
them  they  would  hurt  them.  We  might  then  remain  concealed 
fiom  them  by  shutting  the  doors  against  them.  But  if  it  is  not  so 
-4f  they  can  enter  when  the  doors  are  shut,  and  are  in  all  the  air, 
they  mid  their  prince,  the  deyil, — and  if  they  are  malignant,  and 
ready  to  do  us  harm  (as  our  Saviour  said  of  their  fath^,  the  devil, 
"  He  is  a  muiderer  from  the  beginning,") — and  still  we  are  alive 
now  and  waging  war  with  them — it  is  clear  that  they  are  power- 
less. For  it  is  not  &e  place  that  frustmtos  their  designs,  nor  do 
they  esteem  us  as  fiiends,  whom  they  would  conciUater  nor  are  they 
such  lovers  of  the  good  as  to  lead  us  in  the  rig^t  way.    On  the 

*  JKvvmvg^  "  a  load  noise  caused  by  striking,  clapping,  knocking,  or  stamp- 
ing."— Damtugan,  From  the  freqaent  recurrence  of  this  expressive  but  un- 
transl&teable  term,  we  may  suppose  the  demons,  (or  the  rude  men  who  maj 
have  imposed  upon  Antony's  credulity),  quite  addicted  to  these  terrific  stamp-: 
iBfs,  knoekings,  etc. 
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other  hand,  they  are  depraved,  and  Ihey  care  far  nothing  eo-mneh 
as  to  harm  the  virtuous  and  the  pious.  But  they  accomplish  notii- 
ing  because  they  can  do  nothing  except  to  tiureaten.  For  if  they 
were  able,  they  would  not  wait,  but  would  do  their  misohief  at 
once,  for  they  have  the  will  already  to  do  harm,  especially  to  ns. 
You  see  that  we  now  come  together  and  speak  against  them,  and 
they  know  that  their  power  is  dimimshed  by  our  progress.  If  now 
they  had  the  power,  they  would  suffer  none  of  us  Chztstiansto 
live.  For  piety  towards  Clod  is  an  abhorrence  to  the  sinner.  And, 
when  able  to  accomplish  none  of  their  threats,  they  even  wound 
themselves.  And  it  is  necessary  to  note  this,  in  ot^sx  tiiat  we 
may  not  fear  them ;  for,  if  possessed  of  power,  they  would  not 
come  by  multitudes,  nor  produce  their  phantaaiai,  nor  would  they 
assault  in  changed  fbrms,  but  it  would  be  enough  for  one  4o  oome 
alone  and  do  what  he  should  be  able  and  disposed  taacoompl»h; 
as  any  one  who  has  power,  does  not  mise  phantoms,  nor  teir^  by 
multitudes,  but  forthwith  employs  his  power  as  he  pleases.  But, 
as  the  demons  are  powerless,  they  play  as  upon  a  stage,  changing 
their  forms  and  fiightekiing  boys  by  the  show  of  a  mnltitttde  and 
by  their  actions.  Hence  they  ought  ra^er  to  be  despised  as  im- 
becile. For  a  real  angel,  when  sent  by  the  Lord  against  the  As- 
syrians, needed  not  to  employ  a  multitude,  or  external  j^iantoms, 
or  the  din  of  stamping  and  clapping,  but  quietly  put  forth  bis 
power,  and  instantly  destroyed  an  hundred  and  eighty  and  five 
thousand.  But  the  demons,  powerless  as  they  are,  at  least  at- 
tempt to  terrify  by  their  phantoms. 

But  should  any  one  adduce  the  case  of  Job  and  say,  How  then 
could  the  devil  come  forth  and  accomplish  what  he  did  against 
him,  and  strip  him  of  his  possessions,  and  slay  his  children,  and 
smite  him  witli  a  grievous  ulcer  ?  Let  such  an  one  know,  that  it 
was  not  the  devil  that  had  this  power,  but  that  God  gave  Job  into 
his  hands  to  be  tempted.  It  was  doubtless  because  he  had  no 
power  of  his  own,  that  he  asked  and  obtained  power  of  God.  So 
that  even  from  this  is  the  adversaries  impotence  the  more  mani- 
fest ;  for,  though  willing  it,  he  had  no  power  over  one  just  man ;  for, 
if  he  had  possessed  the  power,  he  would  not  have  adced  it;  but, 
as  he  did  ask  it  once  and  again,  he  is  evidently  weak  and  pow^less. 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  he  had  no  power  over  Job,  when  deatrac- 
tion  would  not  have  come  even  on  his  cattle,  had  not  God  per- 
mitted it  He  has  not  even  power  over  swine ;  for,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  gospel,  They  besought  the  Lord,  saying,  Sufier  us  to 
.go  away  into  the  swine.    If  they  have  not  power  over  8wine> 
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mach  leas  idure  ^ey  any  ov^men  that  are  made- in  the  ionage  af 
God. 

God  only,  (hen^  is  to  be  feai^;  but  these  to  be  despised^  and 
not  in  the  least  to  be  dreaded.  But  the  more  they  do'tibeaa 
thiogs,  the  more  siealoos  let  us  be  in  asoette  discipline.  For,  a 
great  weapon  against  them  is  a  steadfast  life  and  faiib.  to>paid 
God.  They  fear  the  fasting  of  ascetics,  their  vigils,  prayers, 
meekness,  end  gentleness,  thek  freedom  frcmi  avaiice  and  the 
feye  of  vain-glory,  their  humiUty,  love  of  the  poor,  and  almsgiving, 
their  freedom  fiom  wrath*  and,  above  all,  their  piety  towaids 
Chiist  For  the  devils  do  all,  that  they  may  have  n<Mie  to  tread 
them  mider  foot  For  they  know  the  gmce  given  to  the  faithful 
agamst  thou  by  the  Saviour,  who  said.  Behold  I  give  unto  you 
power  to  tread  upon  setpents  and  scorpions,  and  over  all  the 
powoT  of  the  enemy. 

if  they  ofBsr  to  foretell  the  future,  let  no  one  heed  thenL  For 
often,  some  days  before  their  anival,  they  tell  of  brethrra  who  are 
4X)miii^  to  us ;  and  they  come.  But  the  devils  do  this,  notirom 
r^Bid  to  those  who  hear  them,  but  in  order  to  gain  their  confi- 
deoee ;  and  then,  having'them  in  their  hands,  they  destroy  them. 
Therefore  we  ought  not  to  give  heed  to  them,  but  to  drive  them 
away  even  while  speaking,  for  we  have  no  need  of  them.  For 
what  wonder  is  it  -if,  having  lighter  bodies  than  men,  and  seeing 
men  setting  out  on  a  journey,  they  outstrip  them  and  aj^ounoe 
their  approach,  just  as  one  on  hoiseback  may  outstrip  those  on 
foot  and  predict  their  airivaL  So  that  even  in  this  we  need  not 
wonder  at  them,  foor  they  foreknow  none  of  the  things  which  are 
not ;  but  it  is  God  only  who  knows  anything  before  it  takes  place. 
But  they,  slike  spies,  ranning  before,  azmounce  what  they  have 
seen.  And  even  now,  while  we  are  together  and  conversing 
about  them,  to  how  many  do  they  communicate  what  we  are  do* 
ing,'befoiFe  any  <»ie  of  us  hasgone  away  to  tell  it  But  this  also 
any  nimble-footed  boy  can  do  by  e^tioipating  the  more  tardy.  To 
iihistrate  my  meaning :  if  one  sets  out  on  a  journey  from  the 
Thebais  or  any  other  region,  they  do  not  know  beforehand  that 
he  will  go,  but  seeing  him  on  his  way,  they  run  before  him  and 
predict  hsB  anivaL  Audit  accordingly  happens  that  afler  a  while 
the  brethren  come.  But  as  those  on  a  journey  oftoi  turn  back, 
the  devils  then  prove  false  prophets. 

And  so  they  sometimes  pmte  about  the  water  of  the  river.  For 
seeing  great  rains  in  Ethiopia^  and  knowing  that  from  these  re> 
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solta  tlie  oveiflawihg'Of  the  river,  they  hasten  formtrd  and  pvediet 
it  before  the  water  reaches  Eg3rpt  But  men  ootild  tell  the  same, 
if  ^ey  eoQld  run  as  fitst  And  as  David's  watchman,  by  ascend- 
ing to  a  high  place,  could  see  one  conung  better  than  those  oonld 
who  remained  below,  and  the  first  messenger  himself  toId»  be* 
fore  the  rest,  not  what  had  not  taken  place,  but  things  which  had 
taken  place  and  the  news  of  which  was  already  on  its  way,  so 
the  devils  willingly  take  pains  to  convey  information  to  others, 
for  the  sole  pnrpose  of  imposing  upon  men.  But  iriH>ald  Phm- 
dence  inteipose,  as  it  may,  in  regard  to  th^  waters  or  &e  fravei- 
lers,  the  devils  prove  fidse,  and  those  who  give  heed  to  them  are 
•  deceived. 

In  this  way  arose  the  oracles  of  the  heathen,  by  which  Ae  de^ 
vils  used  to  delude  them.  But  now  this  delusion  has  ceased ; 
for  the  Lord  has  come,  who  has  brought  to  nought  both  them  and 
their  imposture.  For  they  know  nothing  of  themselves,  but  what 
as  spies  they  see  iBtmong  oth^B,  they  communicate ;  and  they  are 
mther  conjecturers  than  prophets.  If,  then,  their  predictions  are 
sometimes  verified,  none  need  wonder  at  it  For  physicians  who 
are  familiar  with  diseases,  can  often,  when  they  see  the  disease 
in  diverse  persons,  predict  its  result  by  knowing  its  ordinary  cotirse. 
And  again;  pilots  and  husbandmen,  by  habitually  observing  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  can  predict  a  storm,  or  fair  weather. 
Still,  one  would  not  say  that  they  predict  these  by  divine  inspim* 
tion,  but  £rom  experience.  If,  then,  the  devils' make  the  hke  con* 
jectures,  let  none  wonder  nor  give  heed  to  them.  For  of  what 
use  is  it  to  those  who  hear  them,  to  know,  a  few  days  beforehand, 
what  shall  take  place  ?  or  why  should  we  be  eager  to  know  such 
things,  even  if  we  may  know  them  truly?  For  this  is  not  pro- 
ductive of  virtue,  nor  is  it  any  mark  of  a  good  character ;  for  none 
of  us  is  condemned  for  not  knowing,  notr  pronounced  blessed  for 
having  learned  end  known;  but  each  one  is  judged  accoiding  as 
he  has  kept  the  faith  and  truly  observed  the  commandments. 

Therefore  we  should  not  regard  these  things  as  of  much  im- 
portance ;  nor  should  we  labor  and  pursue  the  ascetic  life,  in  order 
to  foreknow  things,  but  to  please  God  by  holy  Uving.  And  we 
are  to  pmy,  not  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  foreknowledge,  nor  to 
ask  this  knowledge  as  the  reward  of  an  ascetic  lifb,  but  that  the 
Lord  may  be  our  helper  in  gaining  the  victory  over  the  deviL  But 
if  we  have  any  desire  to  know  the  future,  let  us  be  pure  in  mind ; 
for  I  believe  that  a  soul  entirely  pure,  and  abiding  aoeoiding  to 
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nature,^  wSl  become  dear-^hted,  and  i>e  able  to  see  more  and 
further  than  the  devils,  having  the  Lord  to  make  revelations  to  it 
Such  was  the  soul  of  Elisha  who  saw  what  Gehazi  did,  and  be* 
held  the  hosts  standing  about  himself 

When,  now,  they  come  to  you  by  night  and  wish  to  tell  of^the 
future,  and  say,  We  are  angels ;  heed  them  not^  &x  they  he. 
And  if  they  praise  your  ascetio  life  and  {oononnee  you  blessed, 
neither  listen  nor  attend  te  them  at  all;  but  oroes  youracdves  and 
your  house,  and  pmy,  and  you  shall  see  them  vanish ;  for  they  are 
cowards  and  are  exceedingly  afraid  of  the  sign  of  the  Lord's  cross, 
since  by  that  the  Saviour  spoiled  them,  making  a  show  of  tfa^m 
openly,  j  But  if  they  show  themselves  more  insolent,  dancing 
about  and  a^uming  all  sor^  of  shapes,  be  not  alarmed  nor  af- 
fnghted,  nor  attend  to  them  as  though  they  were  good.  For,  by 
God's  aid,  it  is  easy. to  distinguish  between  the  good  and  tfaa  bad; 
for  the  aspect  of  the  holy  is  not  frightful,  (for  he  shall  not  stave 
nor  cry,  nor  shall  any  one  hear  his  voice) ;  but  so  nuld  and  gentle 
is  it,  that  joy  ^d  rejoicing  and  courage  immediately  spring  up  in 
the  soul,  (for  the  Lord  is  with  them,  who  is  our  joy  and  the 
power  of  God  the  Father),  and  its  reflections  remain  unruffled  and 
peaceful.  And  so  being  itself  illuminated,  the  soul  spontaneously 
contemplates  the  vision.  A  longing  for  divine  and  future  reali- 
ties possesses  it,  and  it  desires  to  be.  perfectly  united  to  th^n^  and 
to  go  away  with  them.  But  if  some,  as  is  natural  to  man,  fear 
the  vision  of  these  glorious  beings»  they  at  once  remove  the  fear 
by  love,*as  Gabriel  did  from  Zacharias,  and  the  angel  who  ^- 
peared  in  the  divine  sepulchre  to  the  women,  and  the  angel  who 
said  to  the  shepherds.  Fear  not  ,  For  the  f^ar  of  them  is  not  terr 
lor  of  soul,  but  awe  as  in  the  presence  of  superior  beings.  Such 
is  the  apparition  of  due  hdy. 

But  the  approach  and  iho.phcmtadaof  the  bad,  are  with  tu* 
multuous  din  and  cries,  like  the  uproar  of  rude  youths  or  pirates ; 

*  We  have  here  a  farther  specimen  of  the  monkish  anthiopologj  of  those 
times.  Evagrius  thus  renders  the  clause :  quia  credo  animam  Deo  servientem, 
b\  in  ed  perseyeraverit  integritate  qvd  nata  ett^  etc.  This  expresses  a  little  more 
decidedlj  than  the  original,  the  doctrine  of  man's  native  purity.  But  in  either 
cue,  we  have  a  aufficient  indication  of  the  Pelagian  doctrine  of  haman  perfec- 
tion. Indeed,  the  monks  of  that  period  seem  generally  to  have  been  thorongh- 
going  perfectionists.  One  of  them,  Isidore  of  £gypt,  said,  that  **  it  was  forty 
years  since  he  was  sensible  of  sin  in  his  mind,  and  that  he  never  consented  to 
either  lust  or  anger."  Socrates,  Ec.  Hist.  IV  23.  This  purity  was  to  be  attain- 
ed by  monastic  ligors;  and  when  obtained,  was  to  give  tliem  aaeh  clearness  of 
vision  aa  AntoHy  is  said  often  to  have  exercised. 
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wkenee  immediately  arise  tenor  of  «hi1,  agitation  and  oonfasi<» 
of  tlumght,  dejection,  hatred  of  the  ascetics,  neghgence,  grief,  the 
recollections  of  kindred,  and  the  fear  of  death,  and  finally,  the 
lust  of  evil  things,  neglect  of  virtue,  and  disordered  habits. 
When,  therefore,  you  are  affiighted  at  the  sight  of  any  one,  if 
fear  is  immediately  removed  and  ineffiible  joy  succeeds,  and 
cheerfhlness  and  confidence  and  self-possession  and  tranquillity 
and  whatever  else  I  have  menti<»ied,  manliness  also  and  love  to 
Ciod,  then  take  courage  and  pray :  for  joy  and  this  recovered 
state  of  the  soul,  indicate  the  holiness  of  the  being  that  is  present 
Thus  Abraham  rejoiced  when  he  saw  the  Lord ;  and  John  leaped 
for  joy  at  the  voice  of  Mary  the  mother  of  God.*  But  if,  on  the 
oecnirence  of  apparitions,  tlwre  is  tumult,  and  a  din  abroad,  and  a 
secular  display,  and  a  menace  of  death,  and  whatever  I  have 
mentioned  before,  then  know  that  the  evil  ones  are  come. 

Let  this,  then,  be  your  criterion.  When  the  soul  remains  fear- 
ful, the  enemy  is  present  For  the  devils  do  not  remove  the  fear 
of  such  things,  as  did  the  great  archangel  Gabriel,  from  Maxy  and 
Zacharias,  and  the  one  that  appeared  in  the  sepulchre  fmm  the 
wcHnen ;  but  rather,  when  they  see  men  in  fear,  they  increase 
their  phantasias,  in  order  tp  strike  deeper  terror;  and  then  they 
assail  and  deride  them,  saying.  Fall  down  and  worship.  Thus 
they  deluded  the  Greeks,  and  so  became  their  false  gods.  But 
the  Lord  has  not  suffered  us  to  be  led  astray  by  the  devil,  since, 
when  making  such  exhibitions,  he  rebuked  him,  9a3^iag>  Get  thee 
behind  me,  satan;  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Loid 
thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.  More  and  more,  then* 
let  the  workcar  of  all  evil  be  despised  by  us  for  tliese  things.  For 
what  the  Lord  said,  he  has  done  for  us ;  so  that  the  devils,  ^i^en 
they  hear  such  words  from  us,  are  overthrown  through  the  Lord 
who  rebuked  them  in  the  same  words. 

Weought  not  to  boast  of  casting  out  devils,  nor  to  be  elated  on 
account  of  cures,  nor  to  admire  him  only  who  casts  out  devils, 
while  we  lightly  esteem  him  who  does  not  But  let  each  one 
study  the  ascetic  discipline  of  each,  and  either  imitate  and  emu- 
late or  improve  upon  it  For  the  working  of  miracles  is  not  of  us 
but  of  the  Saviour;  for  he  said  to  his  disciples,  Rejoice  not  that 

'  StorStiov.  This  is  nearly  if  not  quite  the  earliest  occurrence  of  a  theologi- 
cal term  which  occasioned  such  contests  in  the  church  in  the  fifUi  century,  and 
which  expressed  the  real  heresy  into  which  the  church  was  falling,  while  the 
rejection  of  it  by  Nestorins  and  his  adherents,  caused  them  to  be  bnuided  and 
persecuted  as  heretics.  The  word  is  found  in  this  passage  in  all  the  manu- 
scripts except  the  second  of  Colbert,  which  has  av^unoimv* 
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the  spirits  are  svbject  unto  yoa,  but  that  your  names  are  written 
in  heaven.  For  that  our  names  are  written  in  heaven,  is  a  wit- 
ness of  our  virtue  and  life;  but  the  oastiug  out  of  devils,  is  the 
gift  of  the  Saviour.  Hence,  to  those  who  boast  of  miracles  and 
not  of  virtue,  and  say.  Lord,  have  we  not  cast  out  devils  in  thy 
name,  and  in  thy  name  dune  many  wonderful  works,  he  will  an* 
swer,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  know  you  not  For  the  Lord 
knoweth  not  the  way  of  the  wicked.  But  by  all  means  should 
we  pmy,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  we  may  receive  the  gift  of 
&e  discerning  oi  spirits ;  that,  as  it  is  written,  we  may  not  be- 
lieve every  spirit         ' 

And  here,  content  with  what  I  have  said,  would  I  gladly  be  si« 
lent,  and  say  nothing  of  myself  But  that  ye  may  not  suppose 
me  to  have  spoken  these  things  inconsiderately,  but  may  believe 
that  I  have  ^diibited  them  from  fact  and  experience,  I  will  re- 
late what  I  have  seen  of  the  ways  of  the  dpvils ;  and  although  I 
become  as  a  fool,  yet  the  Lord,  who  hears  me,  knows  the  purity 
of  my  conscience,  and  tiiat  it  is  not  fbr  myself,  but  fiom  love  to 
yon  and  fbr  your  encouragement  that  I  do  it  How  often  have 
they  praised  me;  and  I  cursed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ! 
How  often  have  they  predicted  concerning  the  water  of  the  river; 
and  I  replied.  What  is  that  to  you  ?  At  one  time  they  came  in  a 
hostile  manner  and  surrounded  me  as  soldiers  in  full  armor.  And 
at  another,  they  filled  the  house  with  horses  and  wild  beasts  and 
serpents ;  and  I  sung — Some  in  chariots  and  some  on  horses,  but 
we  will  glory  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God.  And  by  these 
prayers,  they  were  put  to  flight  before  the  Lord.  Once  they  came 
in  the  dark,  having  the  appearance  of  light,  and  said,  Antony,  we 
have  come  to  give  thee  light  But  I  shut  my  eyes  and  prayed, 
and  immediately  the  light  of  the  evil  ones  was  put  out  A  few 
months  after,  they  came  as  if  playing  on  harps,  and  repeating 
words  of  Scripture.  But  I  as  a  deaf  man  heard  not  Once,  they 
shook  the  monastery ;  but,  remaining  unmoved  in  mind,  I  prayed. 
Afterwards  they  came  again,  beating  and  whistling  and  dancing. 
But  when  I  prayed  and  lay  down  singing  to  myself,  immediately 
they  began  to  lament  and  weep,  as  if  enfeebled.  But  I  gave 
glory  to  the  Lord,  who  had  repressed  and  exposed  to  scorn  their 
audacity  and  madness. 

Once  there  appeared  a  demon,  exceedingly  tall  and  with  great 
display,  and  dared  to  say,  I  am  the  power  of  God  and  I  am  Pinovi- 
drace.  What  wilt  thou  that  I  shoulddo  forthee?  But  I  puffed 
at  him  the  more,  repeating  the  name  of  Christ  and  attempting  to 
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strike  him;  and  I  seemed  t6  strike  him.  And  immediately,  great 
as  he  was,  he  vanished,  with  all  his  demons,  at  the  name  of 
Christ  And  once,  when  I  was  fasting,  the  deceiver  came  in  the 
guise  of  a  monk,  having  what  seemed  to  be  bread,  and  counselled 
me,  saying,  eat  and  rest  from  thy  many  exercises.  If  thou  also 
art  a  man,  thou  wilt  be  sick.  But,  perceiving  his  craft,  I  rose  up 
to  pray.  He  could  not  bear  it ;  for  he  vanished ;  and  something 
like  smoke  appeared  to  go  out  at  the  door.  How  often,  in  the 
desert,  has  he  showed  what  appeared  to  be  gold,  that  I  might 
only  take  it  and  look  at  it  But  I  sung  at  him,  and  it  melted 
away.  Often  they  have  beaten  me  with  ])lows ;  and  I  have  said, 
Nothing  shall  separate  me  from  the  love  of  Christ  And  afler 
that,  they  would  beat  each  other.  But  it  was  not  I  that  baffled 
them,  but  the  Lord,  who  has  said,  I  beheld  satan,  as  lightning, 
fall  from  heaven.  But  I,  children,  remembering  the  saying  of 
fhe  apostle,  have  transferred  these  things  to  myself,  tiiat  ye 
might  iearo  not  to  be  disheartened  in  the  ascetic  life,  nor  fear  the 
fantastic  shows  of  the  devil  and  his  denlons. 

And  since  I  have  become  a  fool  in  expounding  these  things,  re- 
ceive also  this  for  your  safety  and  intrepidity,  and  believe  me,  for 
I  lie  not.  Once,  some  one  in  the  mcmastery  knocked  at  my  door. 
And  going  out  I  saw  one  who  appeared  large  and  talL  When  I 
inquired,  Who  art  thou  ?  he  replied,  I  am  satan.  So  I  said. 
What,  then,  are  you  here  for  ?  He  said,  Why  do  the  monks  and 
aU  the  other  Christians  falsely  accuse  me  ?  Why  do  they  corse 
me  every  hour?  But  I  said,  Why,  then,  do  you  molest  them? 
It  is  not  I  that  trouble  them,  said  he,  bnt  they  trouble  themselves; 
for  I  am  become  weak.  Have  they  not  read,  that  the  spears  of 
the  enemy  utterly  fail,  and  thou  hast  destroyed  cities?  No 
longer  have  I  a  place,  a  weapon,  a  city.  Everywhere  they  have 
become  Christians.  And  finally,  even  the  desert  is  filled  with 
monks.  Let  them  look  to  themselves,  and  not  corse  me  without 
cause.  Then  admired  I  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  and  said  to  the 
devil,  Although  you  are  always  a  Har  and  never  speak  the 
truth,  yet  for  this  once,  though  not  willingly,  you  have  uttered  the 
truth.  For  Christ  has  come  and  made  yon  weak,  and  prostrated 
and  stripped  you.  On  hecuing  the  name  of  the  Saviour,  and  not 
being  able  to  abide  its  burning,  he  vanished. 

If,  then,  the  devil  himself  confesses  that  he  has  no  power,  well 
may  we  despise  both  him  and  his  demons.  Hence  the  enemyf 
with  his  dogs,  employs  so  many  devices;  but,  after  learning  their 
weakness,  we  can  despise  them.    Let  us  not,  then,  wavo'  in  mind, 
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nor  meditate  on  tenors,  nor  conjure  up  fears  within  us  by  saying, 
The  de^  may  assault  and  overthrow  me ;  or  he  may  carry  me 
off  and  throw  me  down ;  or  may  suddenly  assail  and  terrify  me. 
Let  us  not  think  of  such  things  at  all,  nor  grieve  as  though  ruined, 
but  rather  be  courageous  and  always  rejoicing,  as  those  who  are 
saved.  Let  us  consider  that  the  Lord  is  with  us,  who  has  de» 
feated  and  debilitated  them.  And  let  us  forever  bear  in  mind, 
that  while  the  Lord  is  with  us,  the  enemy  can  do  nothing  to  us. 
For  when  they  come,  whatever  they  find  us,  such  do  they  become 
to  us,  and  shape  their  appearances  according  to  the  mind  they 
find  in  us.  If  they  find  us  frightened  and  agitated,  they  rush  up- 
on us  like  robbers  upon  a  place  they  find  unguarded ;  and  what- 
ever  apprehension  we  have,  they  foster  and  increase.  If  they 
see  US.  fearfujl  and  terrified,  they  greatly  increase  the  terrc»r  by  their 
threats  and  the  appearances  they  assume,  and  the  wretched  soul 
is  punished  in  those  very  things.  But  if  they  find  us  rejoicing  in 
the  Lord,  and  thinking  of  good  things  to  come,  and  meditating  on 
the  things  of  the  Lord,  and  thinking  that  ail  things  are  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  and  that  a  demon  has  no  power  against  fi  Chris- 
tian, nor  any  at  all  against  any  one,  seeing  the  soul  fortified  by 
such  meditations,  they  depart  ashamed.  'Thus  the  enemy  found 
Job  .fenced  about,  and  departed  from  him.  But  finding  Judas 
destitute  of  these,  he  led  him  captive.  So,  if  we  wish  to  de^ 
spise  the  enemy,  let  us  ever  dwell  on  the  things  of  the  Lord,  and 
let  the  soul  always  rejoice  in  hope,  and  we  may  look  upon  the 
tiicks  of  the  demons  as  smoke,  and  themselves  as  rather  fleeing 
than  pursuing.  For  they  axe,  as  I  have  said,  great  cowards,  al» 
ways  looking  forward  to  the  fire  which  is  prepared  fcnr  them. 

And  proof  that  you  need  not  fear  them,  may  be  obtained  firom 
themselves,  in  this  way:  when  an  apparition  occurs,  do  not 
shrink  in  tenor ;  but  whatever  it  is,  first  boldly  ask.  Who  art  thou  ? 
and  whence?  Axkd  if  it  is  a  vision  of  the  holy,  they  will  assure 
you  of  it,  and  will  turn  your  fear  into  joy.  But  if  it  be  of  the 
devil,  immediately  it  is  enfeeMed  by  seeing  your  heart  strong. 
For  it  is  a  proof  of  self-possession  to  ask,  Who  and  whence  art 
thou  ?  So  the  Son  of  Man  asked  and  learned.  And  the  enemy, 
when  interrogated,  could  not  deceive  DanieL" 

Monks  become  numerous. — Their  BabUs, 

Thus  spake  Antony ;  and  all  were  delighted.    And  in  some, 
the  love  of  virtue  was  increased,  and  the  sluggishness  of  some 
Vol.  L  No.  3.  43 
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was  removed,  while  the  former  opinion  of  others  was  changed ; 
and  all  were  led  to  despise  diabolical  madunations,  and  won- 
der at  the  gift  of  discerning  spirits  which  was  conferred  by  the 
Lord  upon  Antony.  Then  were  the  monasteries^  in  the  moun- 
tains, as  tabernacles,  filled  with  holy  choirs,  singing,  studying  the 
word,  fasting,  praying,  exulting  in  the  hope  of  things  to  come, 
and  laboring  for  the  purpose  of  giving  alms,  and  Uving  in  love  and 
harmony  with  each  other.  And«  in  tnith,  it  was,  to  look  upon,  as 
a  secluded  region  of  godliness  and  honesty.  For  there  was  there 
neither  the  unjust  nor  the  injured,  nor  any  complaint  of  the  tax- 
gatherer.  There  was  a  multitude  of  ascetics,  but  their  desire  for 
virtue  was  one.  So  that  whoever  saw  the  monasteries  and  such 
order  among  the  monks,  might  exclaim,  How  goodly  are  thy 
dwellings,  O  Jacob,  thy  tabernacles,  O  Israel;  Uke  shady  vaUies, 
and  like  a  garden  by  the  river  side,  and  Uke  tents  which  the 
Lord  hath  pitched,  and  like  cedars  by  the  waters. 

Retiring  by  himself  in  his  own  monastery,  Antony  vig<»ously 
pursued  the  ascetic  life,  and  groaned  daily,  while  reflecting  on  the 
heavenly  mansions,  and  desiring  them,  and  contemplating  the 
fleeting  life  of  man.  And  indeed,  in  view  of  the  intellectual  na- 
ture of  the  soul,  he  blushed  when  about  to  eat,  or  to  sleep,  or  to 
attend  to  the  other  necessities  of  the  body.  Often,  therefore, 
when  about  to  eat  with  many  other  monks,  at  the  recoUeetion  of 
spiritual  food  he  would  excuse  Mmself  and  retire  far  from  them, 
thinking  it  a  shame  to  be  seen,  eating  with  others.  He  ate,  how- 
ever, by  himself,  for  the  necessity  of  his  body;  and  often  also 
with  the  brethren,  being  ashamed  indeed  before  them,  but  yet 
assuming  confidence  for  the  purpose  of  profitable  discourse.  And 
he  taught,  that  all  care  should  be  bestowed  on  the  soul  rather 
than  the  body.  A  little  time,  indeed,  is  necessarily  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  body ;  but  the  whole  of  our  leisure,  to  the  soul  and 
to  seeking  its  benefit,  that  it  may  not  be  drawn  away  by  the 
pleasures  of  the  body,  but  rather  that  of  the  body  may  be  brought 
into  subjection  to  it     For  the  Saviour  said.  Be  not  anxious  for 

'  Any  cottage,  or  cave,  or  other  habitation,  which  was  occupied  by  one  or 
more  monks,  was  then  called  a  monastery.  As  Antony's  fame  drew  multi- 
tudes around  him,  the  desert  was  soon  filled  with  these  dwellings.  The  rear- 
ing of  large  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  monastic  fraternities,  was  a  snb- 
seqaent  result  of  this  movement. 

The  prolixity  and  diffuseness  of  style  observable  in  Antony's  long  discourse, 
when  contrasted  with  the  general  style  of  this  work,  affords  strong  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  discourse  was  not  written  by  Athanasius.  Probably  he  had 
obtained  it  ftom  some  of  Antony's  delighted  hearers. 
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your  life,  v/baX  ye  shall  eat,  nor  for  the  body,  what  ye  shall  put 
cm ;  and  seek  ye  not  what  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  and 
be  not  in  anxious  suspense :  for  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gren* 
tiles  seek ;  and  ironr  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all 
these  things.  But  seek  ye  finst  his  kingdom,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you. 

Antony  seeking  martyrdom  m  Alexandria. — His  return. 

After  this,  the  persecotion  of  the  ehurch  under  Masdmin  took 
place.  And  when  the  holy  martyrs  were  taken  to  Alexandria,  he 
left  his  monastery  and  followed  them,  saying.  Let  us  also  go,  that 
we  may  contend  if  called  to  it,  or  may  see  them  in  the  conflict.^ 
He  had,  indeed,  a  strong  desire  to  be  a  martyr;  but  not  wishing 
voluntarily  to  surrender  himself,  he  ministered  to  the  confesson 
in  the  mines  and  prisons.  He  was  also  very  active  at  the  tribu- 
nal, encouraging  to  boldness  those  who  were  on  trial,  and  receiv- 
ing the  martyrs  and  accompanying  them  till  their  end.  The  judge, 
therefore,  when  he  saw  the  fearlessness  and  zeal  of  Antony  and 
his  companions,  commanded  that  none  of  the  monks  should  ap- 
pear at  the  tribunal  or  even  remain  in  the  city.  Accordingly,  all 
the  rest  thought  it  best  to  hide  themsehes  that  day ;  but  Antony, 
on  the  contrary,  only  took  care  to  wash  his  cloak,  and  the  next 
day,  to  stand  in  an  elevated  situation  and  appear  conspicuous  to 
the  prefect  While  all  wondered  at  this,  and  the  judge  saw  him 
as  he  passed  by  with  his  guard,  Antony  stood  unagitated,  showing 
the  boldness  of  us  Christians ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  he  longed  to  be- 
come a  martyr.  He  seemed  grieved,  therefore,  at  not  being  mar- 
tyred ;  but  the  Lord  preserved  him  for  the  benefit  of  us  and  of 
others,  that  he  might  be  to  many  a  teacher  in  the  ascetic  life  which 
he  had  learned  from  the  Scriptures ;  for  many,  simply  by  seeing 
his  example,  hastened  to  follow  his  system.  Again  he  now  min- 
istered as.  usual  to  the  confessors  and,  as  though  bound  with  them, 
was  incessant  in  kind  offices.  -  • 

But  when  the  persecution  had  finally  ceased  and  the  blessed 
bishop  Peter-had  suffered  martyrdom*  Antony  departed  and  again 
retired  to  his  monastery,  and  was  there  daily  a  martyr  to  his  con- 
science, and  fighting  the  battles  of  faith.  He  even  increased  the 
severity  of  his  ascetic  practices ;  for  he  fasted  continually,  and  had 

^  This  persecotion  took  place  about  the  year  310,  and  was  extremely  cruel. 
By  contending^  in  such  cases,  the  -early  Christians  meant  only  **  the  (p^at 
fight  of  afflictions  "  in  meeting  wild  beasts,  or  other  kinds  of  suffering. 
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his  inner  gannent  of  hair  doth,  aad  his  outer  of  leather,  which  he 
kept  till  his  death.  He  nerer  washed  his  body  with  water  to 
deanse  it  from  filth,  nor  his  feet ;  and  even  abstained  from  put* 
ting  them  in  water,  except  from  necessity.^  But  no  one  ever  saw 
him  undothed;  nor  did  any  one  ever  see  the  naked  body  of  An* 
tony  till  at  his  burial  afler  death. 

After  he  had  retired  and  determined  to  pass  his  time  without 
either  going  abroad  or  admitting  any  body,  one  Martian,  a  com- 
mander of  soldiers,  came  and  occasioned  some  disturbance  to  An* 
tony.  For  he  had  a  daughter  possessed  of  a  devil ;  and  as  he  re* 
mained  a  long  time  knocking  at  the  door  and  entreating  him  to 
come  and  pmy  for  the  child,  though  he  would  not  open  the  door 
he  bent  down  from  above  and  said,  O  man,  why  dost  thou  cry  to 
me?  I  also  am  a  man  as  thou  art  Butif  thou  believest on  Christ 
m^m  I  serve,  go  and  pray  as  thou  believest,  and  it  shall  be  done 
And  immediately  he  believed,  and  called  upon  Christ,  and  de* 
parted,  with  his  daughter  deansed  of  the  devil.  And  many  other 
things  were  performed  through  him  by  the  Lord,  who  has  said, 
Aflk  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you ;  for  many  of  the  suffering,  as 
he  would  not  open  the  door,  slept  without  the  monastery,  and  be- 
lieving and  praying  sincerely,  were  cleansed. 

Antony  Retires  to  a  Mowntam  in  the  Desert 

But  as  he  saw  himself  thronged  by  a  multitude  and  not  left  to 
the  retirement  he  desired,  and  apprehensive  lest,  from  what  the 
Lord  was  doing  by  him,  either  himsdf  should  become  elated  or 
aome  one  else  should  think  of  lum  above  what  he  was,  after  de- 
liberation he  started  to  go  into  Upper  Thebais,  among  those  who 
were  ignorant  of  him.  And  having  received  some  bread  of  the 
brethren,  he  sat  down  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  looking  out,  if 
some  vessel  should  pass  along,  to  go  on  board  and  ascend  with 
them.  But  while  contemplating  these  tilings,  a  voice  from  above 
said  to  him,  Antony,  whither  art  thou  going?  and  wherefore? 
But  listening  unmoved,  (as  he  had  often  been  thus  addressed), 
he  answered,  saying,  As  the  multitudes  will  not  allow  me  to  be 
quiet,  I  desire  to  go  into  Thebais,  because  of  the  many  interrup- 
tions I  sufier  from  those  here,  and  especially  because  they  de- 
mand of  me  what  is  above  my  power.  But  the  voice  said  to  him, 
Shouldst  thou  go  up  to  the  Thebais,  or  even  go  to  the  herds  of 
cattie,  as  thou  art  thinking  to  do,  thou  wouldst  have  to  endure 

1  Except  neceuity  compelled  him  to  paiw  through  the  water— aayt  ETagriw. 
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more  and  twice  as  severe  labor.  But  if  thou  wouldst  be  truly 
qniet,  retire  now  into  the  interior  of  the  deaert  And  when  An- 
tony said.  And  who  will  show  me  the  way  ?  for  I  am  not  acquaint- 
ed with  it;  he  immediately  pointed  out  to  him  some  Saracens 
who  were  about  to  tmvel  that  way. .  Antony  accordingly  went  to 
them,  and  requested  that  he  might  accompany  them  into  the  de* 
sert  Aa  though  by  the  command  of  Providence,  they  readily  re- 
ceived hioL  And  after  journeying  three  days  and  three  nights 
with  them,  he  came  to  a  very  high  mountain.  And  under  the 
mountain,  there  was  most  transparent  water,  sweet,  and  very 
cold ;  and  a  plain  around,  and  a  few  neglected  ppdm-trees. 

Antony  therefore,  as  if  moved  by  God,  loved  the  place.  For  it 
was  the  one  indicated  by  him  that  had  spoken  to  him  on  the  bank 
of  the  liver.  .HavLng  therefore,  received  some  bread  from  his  felr 
low-traveDers,  he  remained  alone  in  the  mountain,  with  no  other 
one  there ;  for,  regarding  it  as  his'proper  home,  he  took  permanent 
possession  of  the  place.  And  the  Saracens,  seeing  Antony's  re- 
soluteness, purposely  passed  that  way  and  gladly  brought  him 
bread.  He  also  then  derived  some  little  and  meagre  solace  from 
the  palm-trees.  But  afterwards,  the  brethren,  learning  of  the 
place,  as  children  mindful  of  a  father,  were  careful  to  send  to  him. 
But  when  Antony  saw  that  some  were  fatigued  with  toil  in  bring- 
ing him  bread,  he  considered  with  himself  how  he  might  spare 
the  monks  this  labor^  and  desired  some  of  those  who  came  to  him, 
to  bring  him  a  mattock  and  an  axe  and  a  litde  wheat  And  hav- 
ing received  these,  he  surveyed  the  region  around  the  mountain, 
and  fomid  a  very  small  fit  place,  and  having  ample  means  for  ir- 
rigation, he  cultivated  and  sowed  it  And  doing  this  year  by 
year,  he  thence  derived  his  bread,  rejoicing  that  he  should  thus 
be  troublesome  to  no  one,  and  that  he  kept  himself  from  being  a 
burden  in  any  respect  But  afterwards,  seeing  that  some  still 
came,  he  cultivated  a  very  few  vegetables  [cabbages  perhaps], 
that  the  visitant  might  have  some  htde  refreshment  from  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  hard  journey.  At  first,  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert, 
coming  for  water,  often  injured  his  crop  and  his  groimd.  But  he, 
gently  taking  one  of  the  beasts,  said  to  them  all.  Why  do  you  in- 
jure me,  when  I  have  not  injured  you  ?  Depart,  and,  in  the  name 
<^  the  Lord,  come  not  near  this  place  again.  And  from  that  time, 
as  if  fearing  the  injunction,  they  approached  the  place  no  more. 
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Sis  QmJUcts  with  the  Devils,  and  his  Visit  to  the  Mmks. 

He  was  therefore  alone  in  the  interior  moiintain,^  devoted  to 
prayer  and  the  ascetic  life.  Bat  the  brethren  who  ministered  to 
him,  entreated  that  they  might  come  once  a  month  and  bting  him 
olives,  pulse,  and  oil ;  for  he  was  now  cAd,  From  those  who  vis* 
ited  him  while  there  engaged,  we  learn  what  wrestlings  he  sns* 
tained,  as  it  is  written,  Not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  with  hostile 
demons.  For  there  they  heard  tumults,  and  many  voices,  and 
the  clashing  of  arms.  And  by  night,  they  saw  the  mountain  full 
of  wild  beasts.  And  they  saw  him  as  if  fighting  against  visible 
beings,  and  praying  against  tiiem.  While  he  encouraged  those 
duLt  came  to  him,  he  fought,  bowing  his  knees  and  pmying  to  the 
Lord.  And  it  was  truly  wonderful  that,  alone  in  such  a  desert, 
he  should  neither  be  terrified  by  assailing  demons  nor  fear  the 
ferocity  of  so  many  wild  beasts  and  reptiles.  But  truly,  as  it  is 
written,  trusting  in  the  Lord  he  was  as  mount  Zion^  having  his 
mind  cahn  and  unagitated,  so  that  the  devils  mther  fled  and  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  field,  as  it  is  written,  were  at  peace  with  him. 

But  the  devil,  as  says  David,  observed  Antony,  and  gnashed 
upon  him  with  his  teeth.  But  Antcmy,  imploring  aid  fiom  the 
Saviour,  continued  safe  fiom  his  wiles  and  manifold  artifices. 
He  sent  wild  beasts  against  him,  while  at  his  nightly  vigils ;  and 
almost  all  the  hyenas  of  the  desert,  coming  out  of  their  laiis,  sur- 
rounded him,  all  threatening,  with  open  mouths,  to  devour  him. 
Perceiving  the  art  of  the  adversary,  he  said  to  them  all :  If  you 
have  power  against  me,  I  afti  ready  to  be  devoured  by  you ;  but 

1  *Et9  t6  9tn»  Spoff.  From  the  qianner  in  wiiich  this  place  and  the  annonnd* 
ing  region  are  Trequently  spoken  of  in  the  sequel,  it  would  seem  that  this  was 
a  mountain  of  very  difficult  access,  and  environed  hy  others  which  were  caUed 
the  eaUrioT  mountain  or  mountains^  and  which  were  more  easily  approached. 
On  Pitt  briefly  speaks  of  this  place  as  ^  Mount  Ck>UinL,  about  a  day's  jnumey 
from  the  Red  Sea."  If  he  is  correct  in  this,  we  may  suppose  it  about  thiM 
quarters  of  the  distance  from  Antony's  former  residence  on  the  Nile,  to  the 
Red  Sea,  as  he  trayelled  three  days  with  the  company  of  Saracens  before  reach- 
ing it  This  place,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  was  thirty  days*  journey  fiom 
Nitria,  which  lies  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  just  west  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile.  A  Jewish  day's  journey  is  a  little  more  than  thirty-three  miles.  By 
this  computation,  he  must  have  been  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Red  Sea,  and 
about  a  thousand  from  Alexandria.  But  probably  an  Egyptian  day's  journey, 
as  then  reckoned,  wfes  not  just  the  same  as  the  Jewish,  nor  indeed  any  find 
measure  of  distattoe,  hot  one  which  varied  according  to  the  fiicilities  of  tnvel- 
iing. 
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if  you  have  been  vent  by  demons,  stay  not,  bat  depart ;  for  I  am 
tiie  servant  of  Christ  And  as  Antony  said  this,  they  fled,  as  if 
driven  by  the  huih  of  his  words. 

A  few  days  after,  as  he  was  at  woik,  for  he  thooisht  it  good  to 
labor,  some  one  standing  at  the  door  pulled  the  eord  of  his  woik, 
for  he  was  making  baskets,  which  he  gave  to  those  who  came  to 
him,  in  exchange  for  what  they  brought  him.)    Basing  up,  he  i 


>  The  monks  of  Nitria,  and  probably  in  other  places,  were  accoBtomed  to 
make  baskets  for  sale,  and  sometimes  to  cany  them  to  market  themselTes.  The 
foUowingr  noCtee  of  8t.  Paul  the  Simple,  will  show  the  manner  in  which  Anto- 
ny tnined  his  pvpils  in  other  respects  as  well  as  in  basket-making. — From 
his  ignoranee  of  seeolar  learning  and  his  extraordinary  humili^,  Paui  was  sur* 
named  the  Simple.  After  leading  a  devout  life,  in  toil  and  poverty,  to  the  ag9 
of  sixty,  he  was  induced^  partly  by  the  incontinence  of  his  wife,  to  devote  him^ 
self  to  the  monastic  life.  For  this  purpose  **  he  went  eight  days'  journey  into 
the  desert,  to  the  holy  patriarch,  and  begged  that  be  would  admit  him  among 
his  disciples."  Antony  at  first  refused  him,  as  being  too  old  to  endure  the  as* 
cetie  austerities,  and  bade  him  return  to  his  former  labors.  But  Panl  refoaed 
to  depart ;  and  after  remaining  four  days  before  the  door,  fasting  and  prayings 
Antony  admitted  him  on  trial,  and  instructed  him  in  the  ascetic  duties  of  fast* 
ing,  etc. 

Among  the  examples  of  his  perfect  obedience,  it  is  stated,  that  *<  when  Paul 
had  wrought  with  great  diligence,  in  making  mats  and  hurdles,  praying  at  the 
same  time  without  intermission,  St.  Antony  disliked  his  work,  and  bade  him 
undo  it  and.  make  it  over  again.  Panl  did  so,  without  any  dejection  in  his 
countenance,  or  making  the  least  reply,  or  even  asking  to  eat  a  morsel  of  bread, 
though  he  had  already  passed  seven  days  without  taking  any  refreshment 
After  this,  Antony  ordered  him  to  moisten  in  water  four  loaves  of  six  ounces 
each ;  lor  their  bread  in  the  deserts  was  exceeding  hard  and  dry.  When  their 
refection  was  prepared,  instead  of  eating,  he  bade  Panl  sing  psalms  with  him, 
then  to  sit  down  bj  the  loaves,  and  at  night,  after  praying  together,  to  take 
his  rest  He  called  him  up  at  midnight  to  pray  with  him.  This  exercise  the 
old  man  continued  with  great  cheerfulness  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  following  day.  After  sunset,  each  ate  one  loaf,  and  Antony  asked  Panl  if 
be  would  take  another.  Yes,  if  you  do,  said  Paal.  1  am  a  monk,  said  Anto- 
ny. And  I  desire  to  be  one,  replied  the  disciple.  Whereupon  they  arose,  sung 
twelve  psalms,  and  recited  twelve  other  prayers.  After  a  short  repose,  timy 
both  arose  again  to  prayer  at  midnight  The  experienced  director  exercised 
his  obedience  by  fiequent  trials,  bidding  him,  one  day,  when  many  monks  were 
•ome  to  visit  him  to  receive  his  spiritual  advice,  to  spill  a  vessel  of  honey,  and 
then  to  gather  k.  up,  without  any  dust  At  other  times,  he  ordered  him  to 
draw  water  a  whole  day,  and  pour  it  out  again ;  to  make  baskets,  and  puU  them 
to  pieces ;  to  sew  and  unsew  his  garments,  etc." 

**  When  Paui  had  been  sufficiently  exercised,  and  instructed  in  the  duties  of 
a  monastic  life,  Antony  placed  him  in  a  cell,  three  miles  fh>m  his  own,  wheie 
he  visited  him  fWmi  time  to  time.  He  usn^y  preferred  his  vutue  to  that  of 
all  his  other  disciples,  and  proposed  him  to  them  as  a  model.  He  frequent^ 
sent  to  Paul  sick  persona,  or  those  posK«ed  by  tba  devil,  whrna  he  was  not 
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a  beast  resembling  a  man  as  far  as  the  thighs,  but  it  had  legs  and 
feet  like  an  ass.  Antony  only  crossed  himself  and  said :  I  am  the 
servant  of  Christ  If  you  were  sent  against  me,  see,  I  am  heie. 
But  the  beast  with  his  demons  fled  so  fast  that  he  fell  down  and 
died.  But  the  death  of  the  beast  was  the  fajl  of  the  demons. 
They  employed  every  means  to  induce  him  to  leave  the  desert, 
and  they  could  not 

Being  once  asked  by  the  monks  to  come  down  and  visit  them 
and  their  abode  for  a  while,  he  went  with  the  monks  who  came 
to  him.  A  camel  carried  their  bread  and  water,  for  the  whole' of 
that  desert  is  dry  and  there  is  no  potable  water  at  all,  except  in 
that  mountain'  in  which  was  his  retreat,  and  from  whence  they 
pK>cured  water.  The  water  failing  while  on  their  journey,  and 
the  heat  being  intense,  they  were  all  in  danger.  For  wandering 
about  in  those  places,  they  were  unable  either  to  And  water  or  to 
proceed  further,  but  they  lay  upon  the  ground,  in  despair  for  them- 
selves, and  permitted  the  camel  to  go  loose.  But  the  old  man, 
seeing  them  all  in  danger,  greatly  sorrowing  and  groaning,  going' 
a  litde  way  fiom  them,  bending  his  knees  and  stretching  out  his 
hands,  prayed ;  and  inunediately  the  Lord  caused  water  to  come 
forth  where  he  had  been  praying.  And  thus  all  drank  and  were, 
refreshed ;  and  filling  the  skins,  they  sought  the  camel  and  found 
him,  for  the  halter  happening  to  get  wound  around  a  stone,  he 
was  thus  detained.  Aher  leading  him  to  drink,  they  placed  the 
skins  upon  him  and  proceeded  uninjured.  When  he  came  to  the 
outer  monasteries,  all,  as  if  beholding  their  father,  embraced  him. 
He,  as  though  he  had  brought  supplies  to  them  from  the  moun- 
tain, entertained  them  with  words,  and  imparted  what  was  use* 
ful.  And  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  joy  in  the  mountains,  and 
a  zeal  for  progress,  and  consolation  from  dieir  mutual  faith.  He 
therefore  also  rejoiced  as  he  beheld  the  alacrity  of  the  monks,  and 
his  sister  now  old  and  still  a  virgin,  and  presiding  over  other  vir- 
gins. 

Antony  in  his  Mnmtcdn, 

After  some  days,  he  again  went  into  the  mountain ;  and  many, 
at  length  came  to  him ;  and  some  who  had  infirmities  ventured  to 
go  in.  On  all  the  monks  who  came,  he  was  continually  pressing 
the  injunction  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  love  him,  and  to  keep 

able  to  cure,— and  by  Uie  disciple's  pntyers,  they  never  ikiled  of  a  core.  JPaul 
died  some  time  after  330."  See  Lives  of  the  SainU,  1. 414.  Aiao  PaUadtiis, 
Rafinns,  and  Sozomen,  abridged  by  TiUemont,  VU.  144. 
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themselves  from  sordid  views  and  carnal  pleasures,  and,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  Proverbs,  not  to  be  beguiled  in  satiating  the  appe* 
tite ;  likewise,  to  flee  vain  glory,  and  to  pray  alway ;  to  sing  both 
before  and  after  sleep,  and  to  repeat  over  the  precepts  in  the  Scrip* 
tures ;  and  to  reflect  on  the  deeds  of  holy  men,  in  order  that  the 
soul,  reminded  of  the  commandments,  might  be  attuned  to  their 
KeaL  And  especially  did  he  urge  them  continnally  to  regard  that 
saying  of  the  aposde.  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath, 
and  to  consider  it  as  spoken  in  common  of  all  the  commands,  so 
that  neither  upon  your  wrath  nor  upon  any  other  sin  should  the 
sun  go  down ;  for  it  is  proper  and  necessary  that  neither  the  sun 
should  accuse  us  of  wickedness  by  day,  nor  the  moon  of  sin  by 
night,  or  even  of  an  improper  desire.  And  that  this  may  be  se- 
cured, you  may  well  listen  to  the  apostle  where  he  says,  Judge 
yourselves,  and  }Nrove  your  own  selves.  Daily,  therefore,  let  eadi 
one  give  an  account  to  himself  of  his  acts  by  day  and  by  night ; 
and  if  he  has  sinned,  let  him  cease ;  but  if  he  has  not  sinned,  let 
him  not  boast,  but  persevere  in  good,  and  not  become  negligent, 
nor  condemn  his  neighbor,  nor  justify  himself,  as  says  the  blessed 
apostle  Paul,  untQ  the  Lord  come  who  searcheth  the  secret  things. 
For  often  we  are  ignorant  of  ourselves  in  what  we  do ;  and  we 
know  not,  but  the  Lord  understandeth  all.  Leaving  therefcnre  the 
decision  with  him,  let  us  compassionate  one  another  and  bees  one 
another^s  burdens,  judging  indeed  ourselves  and  striving  earnestly 
to  supply  what  is  lacking.  And,  as  a  safeguard  against  sin,  let 
this  practice  be  observed,  for  each  of  us  to  notice  and  write  down 
his  actions  and  emotions  of  heart,  as  if  to  relate  them  to  each 
other ;  and,  rely  upon  it,  being  utterly  ashamed  to  have  it  known, 
we  shall  cease  from  sin,  and  finally  fiom  even  thinking  anything 
bad.  For  who  is  willing  to  be  seen  sinning?  Or  w^o  that  has 
sinned  does  not  rather  lie,  in  order  to  conceal  it?  As  therefore 
we  would  not  commit  fornication  in  the  sight  of  each  other,  so  if 
we  write  our  thoughts  as  if  to  tell  to  each  other,  we  shall  rather 
keep  ounelves  from  vile  thoughts  through  the  shame  of  having 
them  known.  Let  the  writing  therefore  be  to  us  instead  of  the 
eyes  of  the  ascetics,  so  that,  blushing  to  write  as  we  should  to  be 
seen,  we  may  utterly  cease  to  think  evil  things.  Thus  managing 
ourselves,  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  the  body  into  subjection,  and 
both  please  the  Lord  and  tread  under  flx>t  the  artifices  of  the  ad- 
versary. 

These  things  he  said  to  those  who  came  to  him.    But  with  the 
afflicted  he  sympathized  and  prayed;  and  firequently  the  Lord 
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heard  him  in  many  things.  And  neither  did  he  glory  when  heard, 
nor  murmur  when  not  heard,  but  always  gave  thanks  to  the  Lord. 
But  he  exhorted  the  afflicted  to  be  patient  and  to  know,  that  heal- 
ing was  neither  of  him  nor  of  men  at  aU,  but  of  God  only,  who 
works  when  and  for  whom  he  will.  The  sufferers  therefore  re- 
ceived the  old  man's  words  as  a  medicine,  and  learned  equanimity 
instead  of  impatience ;  and  those  who  were  healed  learned  to 
give  thanks,  not  to  Antony,  but  to  God  only. 

A  man  called  Fronto,  belonging  to  Palatium^  afflicted  with  a 
sad  disorder,  (for  he  devoured  his  own  tongue  and  was  in  danger 
of  injuring  his  eyes),  came  into  the  mountain  and  entreated  An- 
tony  to  pray  for  him.  And  when  he  had  prayed,  he  said  to  Fronto, 
Depart,  and  thou  shalt  be  healed.  But  as  he  obstinately  remain- 
ed there  for  days,  Antony  continued  to  say.  Thou  canst  not  be 
healed  while  remaining  here ;  depart,  and  as  thou  comest  into 
Egypt,  thou  shalt  see  a  sign  wrouglll  in  thee.  He  believed  and 
departed  And  as  soon  as  he  came  in  sight  of  Egypt,  his  disor- 
der ceased,  and  the  man  was  well,  according  to  the  word  of  An- 
tony which  he  had  learned  of  the  Saviour  in  prayer. 

Likewise  a  certain  virgin,  from  Busins  of  Tripolis,  had  a  sore 
and  very  loathsome  disease ;  for  her  tears,  and  the  mucus  from 
her  nose,  and  the  moisture  from  her  ears,  falling  on  the  ground, 
immediately  became  worms.  She  was  also  paralytic,  and  her 
eyes  were  unnatural.  Her  parents,  hearing  of  some  monks  who 
were  going  to  Antony,  and  believing  on  the  Lord  who  healed  one 
of  the  bloody  flux,  asked  leave  to  accompany  them  with  their 
daughter.  But  they  refused;  and  the  parents  remained  with 
their  child  out  of  the  mountain,  with  F^phnusius  the  confessor 
and  monk.  The  monks  entered;  and  as  they  were  about  to  speak 
of  the  virgin,  Antony  anticipated  them,  and  described  both  the 
disease  of  the  child  and  how  she  journeyed  with  them.  Then 
they  requested  that  the  parents  and  child  might  be  allowed  to 
oome.  This,  indeed,  he  would  not  permit,  but  said,  Go,  and,  if 
she  is  not  dead,  yon  shall  find  her  healed ;  for  this  achievement  is 
not  mine,  that  she  should  come  to  me,  a.  pitiable  man,  but  the 
healing  is  of  the  Saviour,  who  exhibits  his  mercy  in  every  phM^e 
towards  those  who  call  upon  him.  The  Lord  has  therefore  grant- 
ed her  prayer,  and  his  kindness  has  shown  me  that  he  will  heal 
the  virgin's  disease  where  she  is.  The  miracle  accordingly  took 
place ;  and  going  forth,  they  found  the  parents  rejoicing,  and  the 
maid  healed. 
'    M  two  brethren  were  coming,  water  failed  them  on  the  iiray, 
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and  one  of  them  died  and  the  other,  unable  to  proceed  fUrther,  lay 
upon  the  ground  awaiting  death.  But  Antony,  sitting  in  the 
mountain,  called  two  monks  who  happened  to  be  there,  and  ur* 
gently  said,  Take  a  vessel  of  water  and  run  on  the  way  towards 
Egypt,  for  one  of  two  who  were  coming,  is  dead,  and  the  other 
will  die  unless  you  hasten ;  for  tliis  is  just  now  shown  to  me  in 
pmyer.  The  monks  therefore  went  and  found  one  lying  dead,  and 
buried  him ;  and  the  other  they  restored  by  the  water,  and  brought 
to  the  old  man,  for  it  was  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey.  And 
if  any  one  ask  why  this  was  not  told  before  the  other  was  dead, 
he  does  not  inquire  wisely ;  for  the  decision  of  death  did  not  be- 
long to  Antony  but  to  God,  who  thus  decided  concerning  the  for- 
mer and  revved  concerning  the  latter.  But  this  is  the  only 
wonder  in  regard  to  Antony,  that,  sitting  in  the  mountain,  he  had 
both  the  vigilant  heart,  and  the  Lord  to  show  him  things  afar  off. 
For  again,  at  a  certain  time,  while  in  the  mountain,  and  look- 
ing up,  he  saw  one  borne  upward  in  the  air,  and  great  joy  ex- 
cited among  those  who  met  him.  Whereupon,  admiring  and  ex- 
tolting  such  a  choir,  he  begged  to  learn  what  it*  might  be :  and 
immediately  a  voice  came  to  him,  that  this  was  the  soul  of  Am- 
nion the  monk  at  Nitria.  He  had  always  remained  an  ascetic 
even  to  old  age ;  and  the  distance  from  Nitria  to  the  mountain 
where  Antony  was,  is  thirty  days*  journey.  They  who  were 
with  Antony,  as  they  perceived  the  old  man  astonished,  inquired 
the  cause,  amd  leamt  that  Ammon  had  just  died ;  for  he  was 
known  by  having  been  oflen  there,  and  many  miracles  had  like- 
wise been  perfonned  by  him,  of  which  the  following  is  one.  It 
being  necessary  for  him,  at  a  certain  time,  to  cross  the  river  Ly- 
cus  when  its  waters  were  high,  he  requested  Theodore,  who  was 
with  him,  to  retire  to  a  distance  from  him,  that  they  might  not 
see  each  other  naked  while  swimming  across  the  water.  So 
Theodore  retired ;  and  yet  he  was  ashamed  even  to  see  himself 
naked  But  while  thus  ashamed  and  anxious,  he  was  suddenly 
transported  to  the  other  side.  Theodore  therefore,  himself  a  pi- 
ous man,  as  he  approached  and  saw  that  he  had  passed  over  first, 
and  was  not  at  all  wet  by  the  water,  inquired  in  what  manner  he 
bad  passed.  And  as  he  saw  he  was  not  willing  to  tell,  he 
seized  his  feet  and  declared  he  should  not  go  till  he  leamt  it  of 
him.  Seeing  the  resolution  of  Theodore,  especially  from  what 
he  said,  Ammon  demanded  that  he  should  speak  of  it  to  no  one 
till  after  his  death ;  and  then  he  stated  that  he  was  borne  and 
placed  on  the  other  side,  and  that  he  did  not  walk  on  the  water» 
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nor  WBS  this  at  all  possiUe  for  men,  the  Lord  only  elcepted  and 
those  to  whom  he  might  give  the  power,  as  he  had  given  to  the 
great  apostle  Peter.  Theodore  therefore,  after  the  death  of  Am- 
mon,  related  the  affair. — The  monks,  to  whom  Antony  announced 
the  death  of  Ammou,  noted  down  the  day  \  and  brediren  coming 
fiom  Nitria  thirty  days  after,  they  inquired,  and  found  that  Am- 
mon  died  on  the  very  day  and  hour  in  which  the  old  man  saw 
his  soul  borne  away.  And  those  likewise  greatly  admired  the 
purity  of  Anton/s  soul,  how  it  immediately  learned  what  took 
place  at  the  distance  of  thirty  days'  journey,  and  saw  the  soul 
borne  upward ! 

And  Archelatis  likewise,  who  was  once  a  Comes,^  finding  hira 
in  the  exterior  mountain,  entreated  him  only  to  pray  for  Polycra- 
tia,  a  remarkably  devout  virgin  at  Laodicea;  for  she  suffered  ex- 
ceedingly by  pain  in  the  stomach  and  side,  from  her  extremely 
ascetic  life,  and  was  totally  debilitated  in  body.  Antony  according- 
ly prayed ;  and  the  Comes  marked  the  day  on  which  the  prayer 
was  made ;  and  on  going  to  Laodicea,  he  found  the  virgin  well 
And  while  inquiring  on  what  day  she  was  relieved  of  her  infirmi- 
ty, he  produced  the  paper  in  which  he  had  noted  the  time  of  the 
prayer;  and  on  learning  the  fact,  he  immediately  showed  the 
writing  on  the  paper :  and  all  were  astonished  to  find,  that  the 
Lord  relieved  her  of  her  troubles  at  the  very  time  when  Antony 
was  praying  and  entreating  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  for  her. 

Frequency,  some  days  beforehand,  and  sometimes  a  month  be- 
fore, he  would  predict  concerning  those  who  would  come  to  him, 
and  the  cause  of  their  coming ;  for  some  came  merely  to  see  him, 
and  others  because  of  infirmities,  and  others  because  suffering 
from  demons.  And  none  regarded  the  toil  of  the  journey  as  a 
hardship  or  a  loss,  for  every  one  returned  consciously  benefited. 
But  while  saying  and  seeing  such  things,  he  entreated  that  no 
one  would  admire  him  in  this,  but  rather  the  Lord,  because  he 
has  given  to  us,  men,  to  know  himself  according  to  our  capacity. 

At  another  time,  having  come  down  to  the  exterior  monasteries, 
and  being  requested  to  go  on  board  a  vessel  and  pray  with  some 
monks  [who  were  departing,  JE[vagrius\^  he  alone  perceived  a  very 
fetid  and  pungent  smelL  Those  on  board  said,  that  there  were 
fish  and  salt  meat  in  the  vessel,  and  the  odor  was  jGrom  them. 
He  said  it  was  a  different  stench.  But  while  he  was  speakings 
a  youth  possessed  by  a  devil,  who  had  first  come  on  board  and 

*  The  title  of  Comes — whence  our  word  Coant — was  gvtejn  to  various  claasei 
of  inferior  officers,  and  especially  to  the  attendants  of  a  proTincial  govemor. 
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lad  himself  in  the  vessel,  immediately  cried  out  The  devil  being 
then  rebuked  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  came  pnt, 
and  the  man  was  made  whole ;  and  all  knew,  that  the  st^ich 
was  from  the  devfl. 

Also  another,  a  person  of  distinction,  possessed  of  a  devils  came 
to  him.  And  the  devil  was  so  furious  that  the  possessed  did  not 
know  that  he  came  to  Antony ;  and  he  would  eat  the  superfluities 
of  his  own  body.  Tliose  therefore  who  brought  him,  entreated  An- 
tony to  pray  fot  him.  Compassionating  the  young  man,  Antony 
prayed  and  watched  the  whole  night  with  him.  And,  about  day- 
break, the  youth  rushed  upon  Antony  and  pushed  him.  Those 
about  him  were  indignant:  but  Antony  said.  Do  not  be  angry 
with  the  youth;  for  it  is  not  he  but  the  demon  in  him,  whoy  be- 
ing rebuk^  and  commanded  to  depart  into  tiie  dry  places,  mved, 
and  has  done  these  things.  Therefore  praise  the  Lord ;  for  his 
raving  so  against  me  is  a  sign  to  you  of  the  exit  of  the  devil. 
When  Antony  had  said  these  things,  the  young  man  was  imme- 
diately restored;  and  coming  to  his  right  mind,  he  perceived 
where  he  was,  and  embraced  Antony's  knees»  giving  thanks  to 
God. 

Many  other  such  things  a  multitude  of  the  monks  have  harmo- 
nioualy  testified  to  have  been  done  by  htm.  And  stiU  these 
things  do  not  appear  so  astonishing  aa  some  others.  For,  once, 
when  about  to  eat,  and  having  ris^i  to  pmy,.aboutthe  ninth  hour, 
he  perceived  himself  wmpt  in  spirit ;  and,  what  is  strange,  while 
standing,  he  saw  himself  as  it  were  out  of  himself,  and  as  if  con* 
ducted  away  in  the  air  by  some  beings ;  and  then  some  odious 
and  frightful  ones,  standing  in  the  air  and  wishing  to  prevent  his 
passing  through.  But  as  his  conductors  opposed  them,  they 
asked,  if  he  was  not  amenable  to  them.  And  as  they  wished  to 
take  an  account  from  his  birth,  Antony's  conductors  prohibited  it, 
saying  to  them,  The  things  from  his  birth  the  Lord  hath  expung^ ; 
but  from  the  lime  he  became  a  monk  and  consecrated  himself  to 
God,  it  is  proper  to  take  the  acoount  And  when  they  had  made 
accusations  and  could  not  prove  them,  the  way  became  free  and 
unobstructed  to  him.  And  unmediately  he  saw  himself  as  it 
were  coming  and  standing  in  himself,  and  he  was  again  Antony 
entire.i     Then,  forgetting  to  eat,  he  remained  the  rest  of  the  day 

*  Should  any  ask  why  Athanasim  regarded  these  wild  vagaries  of  the  im- 
aginatioik  as  the  most  marYellons  of  Antony's  wonders,  they  have  only  to  re- 
flect on  the  superior  estimate  which  this  eager  theologian  of  the  fourth  century 
would  place  on  snch  miracles  as  had  a  bearing  on  doctrine,  and  especially  such 
Vol.  1  No.  3.  44 
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ajid  the  whole  night  grofimng  and  praying.  For  he  was  amazed 
as  he  saw  against  how  many  we  have  to  wrestle,  and  by  what 
labors  one  has  to  pass  through  the  air :  and  he  remembered  that 
to  this  belongs  what  the  apostle  said,  Against  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air.  For  in  this  the  enemy  has  power,  in  fighting 
and  attempting  to  prevent  those  who  are  passing  through.  And 
therefore  he  especially  admonishes,  Take  unto  yon  the  whole  ar* 
mor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evU  day, 
that  the  enemy  may  be  ashamed,  having  no  evil  tiling  to  say  of 
you.  But,  having  learned  these  things,  let  us  remember  the  say- 
ing of  the  apostle.  Whether  in  the  body  I  know  not,  or  out  of  the 
body  I  know  not ;  God  knoweth.  Paul,  however,  was  caught  up 
to  the  third  heaven,  and,  having  heard  unspeakable  words,  de- 
scended ;  but  Antony  saw  himself  go  up  to  the  air  and  contend 
until  he  appeared  free. 

He  enjoyed  likewise  this  blessing,  that,  being  alone  in  the 
mountain,  if  he  was  at  any  time  in  doubt  about  what  he  was  seek* 
ing  to  know,  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  Fjrovidence  in  answer  to 
prayer;  and  he  was,  as  it  is  written.  Blessed,  b^ng  taught  of  tiie 
Lord.  Accordingly,  after  these  things,  having  had  a  discussion 
with  some  who  came  to  him,  in  regard  to  the  transition  of  the 
soul  after  death,  and  what  kind  of  a  place  it  will  have,  on  the  ^cAr 
lowing  night  one  called  to  him  from  above  and  said,  Antony,  aiise 
and  come  forth  and  see.  So  he  arose,  (for  he  knew  to  whom  he 
riiould  give  ear) ;  and  looking  up,  he  saw  one,  tall,  ugly,  and  ter- 
rific, standing  and  reaching  to  the  clouds;  and  some  ascending 
and  having  as  it  were  wings ;  and  he  saw  him  stretehiiig  fiHth 
his  hands ;  and  some  hindered  by  him,  and  others  flying  above, 
and  finally  passing  through,  and  home  upward  free  of  care.  At 
such,  therefore,  the  huge  one  gnashed  his  teeth ;  but  over  the  &11- 
dn,  he  rejoiced.  And  immediately  the  voice  came  to  Antony, 
Understand  what  thou  hast  seen.  And  his  understanding  being 
opened,  he  perceived  it  to  be  the  transit  of  souls ;  and  the  huge 
one  standing  there,  to  be  the  en^ny,  who  envies  tiie  faithRil,  and 
seises  such  as  are  accountable  to  him  and  prevents  th^n  firom 
passing  through,  but  is  not  able  to  detain  those  who  have  not  con* 
fided  in  him,  and  who  pass  above  him.  Having  again  seen  this, 
and  being  as  it  were  reminded,  he  daily  strove  the  more  to  attain 
to  the  things  that  are  before. 

These  things,  however,  he  did  not  willingly  relate ;  but  as  he 

M  directly  eanciioned  the  doctrines  then  cherished  in  regard  to  purgatory  for 
imperfect  Christians,  the  powers  of  ctiI  spirits,  and  the  importance  of  the  mo- 
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fetoBiofid.  long:  in  pmyer  aad  wonder  with  hi^elf,  those  pceeent 
inquired  and  preflsed  him,  aad  he  was  compelled  to  declare  them, 
as  a  father  that  could  aot  hide  them  from  his  children.  He  con- 
sidered also  his  own  consciousness  dear,  and  that  the  recital 
would  be  profitable  to  them,  as  they  would  perceive  the  fruit  of 
the  ascetic  life  to  be  good»  aad  viskms  to  be  often  the  solace  of 
labors. 

In  regard  to  his  disposition,  he  was  patient  of  evil  and  humble 
in  spirit  And  being  so,  he  respected  extremely  the  canon  of  the 
church,  and  wished  every  clergyman  to  take  precedence  of  him- 
self in  honor.  For  he  was  not  ashamed  to  bow  his  head  to  the 
bishops  aad  presbyters ;  and  if  a  deacon  came  to  him  in  order  to 
be  benefited,  he  discoursed  indeed  on  what  was  profiJable,  bnt 
conceded  to  him  in  regard  to  pmyer,  not  blushing  himself  to  leam. 
And  often,  he  made  inquiries,  and  desired  to  hear  from  those  pre- 
sent ;  aad  confessed  himself  b^iefited,  if  one  said  anything  pro- 
fitable. Bis  countenance,  likewise,  possessed  a  great  aad  won- 
derful charm ;  aad  this  gift  he  also  derived  fmm  the  Saviour.  For 
if  he  was  preseat  ia  a  multitude  of  monks,  and  any  one  not  ac- 
quainted with  him  before,  wished  to  see  him,  he  would  pass  by 
the  rest  aad  run  iamnediately  to  him,  as  though  drawn  by  his 
looks.  Not,  however,  that  he  excelled  others  in  height  or  breadth, 
but  in  the  placidity  of  his  features  and  the  purity  of  his  soul  For, 
his  soul  being  calm,  the  organs  of  his  external  senses  were  tran- 
quil, as  from  the  joy  of  the  soul  the  countenance  is  cheerful,  aad 
firom  the  motions  of  the  body  the  state  of  the  soul  is  perceived, 
^bccordiag  to  what  is  written,  When  the  heart  rejoices  the  coua- 
tonaace  blooms ;  but  when  in  sorrow,  it  is  gloomy.^  Thus  Jacob 
perceived  that  Laban  was  meditating  a  plot  against  him,  and  said 
to  his  wives,  Your  father's  countenance  is  not  as  it  was  yesterday 
and  the  day  before.  Thus  Samuel  recognized  David,  for  his  eyes 
were  ohanaing  and  his  teeth  white  as  nulk.  So,  too,  was  Anto- 
ny known ;  for,  Ms  soul  being  serene,  he  was  never  ruffled ;  aad 
his  mind  being  joyful,  his  couateaance  was  never  gloomy. 

He  was  also  very  wonderful  in  regard  to  faith  and  piety.  For 
he  never  conmxuned  with  those  schismatics  the  Miletiaas,  having 
known  their  perversity  and  apostasy  from  the  beginning.  Nor 
did  he  have  ftmiliar  intercourse  wi^  the  Manichaeans  or  any 
othei*  heretics,  except  so  ftr  as  to  admonifdi  them  to  turn  to  god- 

>  ^^uotetiont  firom  the  8ertpiiu«i  aiut  of  ooane  be  tnnakCed  m  AUiaiwaiac 
bM  giT«i  them,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  verify  them  either  by  oar  text, 
or  the  Beptoegint 
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lineM,  tliiiikilig  and  declftring  (heir  fiiendship  and  ftmSkiity  to 
be  injufftons  and  rainous  to  the  souL  So  likewise  did  he  obbor 
the  heresy  of  the  Arians,  and  warned  all  neither  to  go  mgh  them 
nor  hdd  thm  oomipt  doctrine.  Aoeordingiy,  when  some  of  the 
Anomaniacs  came  to  him,  on  eTamining  end  ftidmg  them  impi- 
oas,  he  drove  them  from  the  mountain,  saying,  their  woida  weie 
worse  than  the  poison  of  serpents. 

Antarty  called  to  Alexandria  to  oppose  the  Arians. 

And  when  the  Arians,  at  one  time,  falsdy  asserted,  that  he 
tiiotight  with  them,  he  was  grieved  and  indignant  at  them. 
Whereupon,  being  requested  by  the  bishops  and  all  the  brethrea, 
be  came  down  fiom  the  mountain,  and  entering  Alexandria  he 
pubHdy  denounced  the  Arians,  pronouncing  this  the  last  heresy 
and  the  precursor  of  antichrist^  He  taught  the  peo{rfe  that  the 
fik^nof  God  was  not  a  creature,  nor  made  out  of  nothing  [»{  «!k 
opttar  yeytptiis^agt  a  favorite  phrase  with  Anns] ;  bat  that  the 
Word  and  Wisdom  of  the  Father^s  essenoe  is  etemaL  Aad 
therelbre,  it  is  impious  to  say,  There  was  a  time  when  he  wm 
not;  for  the  Word  was  always  coexistent  with  the  EeUhtf.  There- 
fore have  no  communion  with  the  most  impious  Arians ;  for  light 
hnth  no  communion  with  darkness.  For  yon  who  worship  aright 
are  Christians ;  but  they,  as  they  caU  him  a  creature  who  is  fiom 
<he  Father  and  is  the  Word  and  Wisdom  of  God,  differ  nothing 
from  the  heathen  who  worship  the  creature  rather  than  God  the 
Creator.  But  believe,  that  even  the  whole  creation  is  indignant 
at  them,  because  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all,  in  whom  all  things 
exist,  him  they  reckon  among  things  created. 

All  the  people  therefore  rejoiced,  as  they  heard  the  heresy  that 
is  hostile  to  Christ,  anathematized  by  such  a  man,  [the  pillar  of 
the  church,  says  Evagrius].  And  all  belonging  to  the  city,  na 
together  to  see  Antony.  The  heathen,  too,  and  even  those  whom 
they  call  their  priests,  came  to  the  church,  saying.  We  wish  to 
see  the  man  of  God,  for  so  was  he  called  by  all  For  then  and 
there  the  Lord,  through  him,  cleansed  many  fiom  devils,  and  heal- 

'  It  WM  a  very  oommon  opinion  of  Uie  incient  fttfaen  that  the  dsy  of  j«df> 
ment  was  near ;  and  they  aappoeed  Uie  auooeflsive  hereaiea  UmI  aroee^  to  be 
indicationa  of  iU  approach.  So  Irenaeua  and  Cjprian.  Athanaeiim  often  oalk 
the  Arians  Uie  ptecnrMfs  of  antiehriat,— sol  dreaming  that  the  dny  wooM 
oome  when  both  bioaelf  and  his  brethwn  would  be  regarded  in  the  «une  fight 
-*the  precursors  of  the  papal  antichrist ! 
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«1  sadi  fts  w«V0  mfored  ia  miiid.  Bimy  ^^fbeheelheiifllaoie^ 
jetted  though  only  to  touch  the  aged  man,  beJieving  they  should 
be  benefited,  iknd  poofively,  in  those  few  days,  as  many  be* 
eame  Chiistiaas  as  one  might  see  converted  in  a  year^  And 
ivhen  some,  sajqposing  him  annoyed  by  the  multitudes,  weve 
turning  all  away  ftom  him,  he,  undisturbed,  said,  There  are  not 
more  of  them  ttian  the  devils  widi  whom  I  contend  in  the  moun* 
tain. 

Sis  JRetum^  and  his  Interviews  wUh  FhUosophefs. 

And  when  he  was  departing,  and  we  were  escorting  him,  as  we 
oame  to  the  gate,  a  woman  fiom  behind  cried  out.  Wait,  O  man 
of  God!  mydani^ris  sordy  vexed  with  a  devil;  wait,  I  pray 
thee,  lest  I  be  in  danger  by  runningt  The  aged  man  hearing  her, 
and  being  enlxeatod  by  us,  willing^  remained.  And  as  the  wo- 
man approaehed,  the  child  was  thrown  upon  the  ground.  Bnt, 
^xm  Antony's  pmying  and  calling  upon  Christ,  the  child  arose 
enied,  the  undeaa  devil  having  gone  out  The  mother  praised 
Cbd,  and  ail  gave  diaidcs.  And  Antony  rejoiced  in  departing  to 
the  momitttai,  as  to  his  own  home. 

Antony  was  very  intelligent;  and,  what  is  wonderful,  seeing  he 
wns  unacquainted  with  letters,  he  was  a  sagacious  and  ready-wit- 
ted man.    For,  at  a  certain  time,  while  in  the  exterior  mountain* 

^  Here  is  a  most  intereitiilg  fact,  occurring  under  the  eye  of  Athanajuufl  him- 
•elf,  and  aaserted  by  him  with  unwonted  positiyeness.  Antony  was  but  a  few 
days  ilk  Alexandria.  His  main  boifeieBa  there  was  to  rebuke  the  Arians,  and 
the  oonvenkm  of  the  heathea  was  only  an  iaoidental  reaoltr  of  \vm  presence  and 
kia  miraclea.  If,  then«  in  thoae  few  daya  and  without  making  it  his  special  ob- 
ject, Antony  ooold  convert  as  many  heathen  as  Athanasius  and  all  his  coadju- 
tors could  convert  in  a  year,  why,  we  ask  with  grief  and  amazement,  did  not 
Athanasius  and  the  whole  church  lay  yiolent  hands  on  such  men  as  Antony 
snd  compel  lliem  to  be  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  instead  of  exhorting  them 
lo  the  monastie  lift !  Alas,  it  was  not  so  true  that  Antony  and  his  anchorets 
*  befooled  and  taumpbed  over  the  devil  and  all  his  demons,'  as  that  the  devil 
led  captiye  both  him  and  the  whole  church,  in  this  their  blind  and  suicidal  rage 
for  monkery.  To  divert  the  most  energetic  minds  of  the  age  from  their  proper 
object,  and  to  make  them  in  fact  the  precursors  of  such  an  apostasy  and  heresy 
as  popery  became,  must  have  been  the  master-piece  of  his  policy, — ^if,  indeed, 
we  can  snppose  the  devil  possessed  of  the  sagacity  and  the  power  foe  so  com- 
pfahensive  a  purpose.  Well  might  the  areh  fiend  and  hi*  legions  afford  to  be 
cast  out  of  Uia  bodies  of  men,  if  thereby  they  could  exalt  the  credit  of  such  a 
deoeired  deceiver  as  **  the  mighty  Antony."  Their  retreat  and  their  wailings 
were  but  a  feint,  to  draw  the  whole  church  into  a  fatal  ambuscade  ! — At  least, 
io  may  those  view  the  matter  who  can  believe  in  the  reality  of  those  posseft- 
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two  GreA  pUloflophefs  oame  tohim,  tliinkiiig  ihemarfyas  afale  tD 
tempt  him.  Koowing  the  man  by  their  ooantepaDce,  he  weoi 
out  to  tliem  and  said,  by  an  interpreter.  Why.  O  pUlos^beis,  have 
yon  been  at  so  mnch  pains  to  oome  to  a  Ibol?  And  upon  theif 
leplyiog,  that  he  uras  no  fool,  bat  very  wise,  ha  said  to  them.  If 
you  have  come  to  a  fool,  your  labor  is  useless ;  but,  if  you  think 
me  wise,  be  as  I  am,  for  it  is  proper  to  imitate  ¥rhat  is  good ;  and 
if  I  had  gone  to  you,  I  would  have  imitated  you.  But  as  yoa 
have  come  to  me,  be  like  me ;  for  I  am  a  Chiistian.  But  they, 
astonished,  departed ;  for  they  saw  that  even  the  devils  stood  in 
fear  of  Antony. 

Again,  when  others  of  the  same  sort  came  to  lum,  in  the  exte* 
lior  mountain,  thinking  to  make  sport  of  him  because  he  had  not 
learned  letters,  Antony  said  to  them.  But  what  say  ye?  which  is 
first,  mind  or  letters  l  and  which  is  the  cause  of  die  other,  the 
mind  of  letters,  or  letters  of  the  mind?  And  upon  their  repljfing; 
that  the  mind  was  first,  and  the  inventor  of  letters,  AnUmy  said. 
To  one,  then,  who  has  a  sound  mind,  letters  are  not .  necessary. 
This  struck  with  surprise  both  them  and  those  tiiat  were  present 
80  they  departed,  astonished  at  having  seen  audi  sagacity  in  an 
illitemte  man.  For  though  he  had  lived  and  grown  old  in  the 
mountain,  his  manners  were  not  rude  but  gmoeful  and  pdita. 
£Ss  discourse,  too,  was  seasoned  with  divine  sak,  so  that  no  one 
would  envy,  but  all  who  came  would  rather  rejoice  in  hinL 

And  again,  others  came,  who  were  esteemed  wise  among  the 
Greeks,  and  requested  of  him  an  account  of  our  faidi  in  Christ; 
and  undertook  to  reason  about  the  preaching  <^  the  divine  cross, 
intending  to  ridicule  it  After  waiting  a  little,  and  compassicmating 
them  for  their  ignomnce,  Antony  said,  through  an  interpreter  who 
translated  his  language  adroitly,  Which  is  the  more  excellent,  to 
profess  the  cross,  or  to  ascribe  adultery  and  the  cormption  of 
children  to  those  you  call  gods?  For  our  professicm  is  a  pcoof 
of  courage  and  a  sign  of  cont^npt  of  death ;  but  yours,  of  lustful 
passions.  And  then,  which  is  better,  to  say  that  the  Word  of  God 
did  not  change,  but  remaining  the  same,  assumed,  for  the  salvation 
and  benefit  of  men,  a  human  body,  so  that,  partaking  in  human 
birth,  he  might  make  men  partakers  of  the  divine  and  intellectual 
{voBQag)  naturer--or  to  liken  the  Deity  to  irrational  animals,  and, 
fifom  this,  to  worship  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  and  images  of  men? 
for  these  are  the  objects  worshipped  by  you  wise  men.  And  how 
dare  you  ridicule  us  for  saying,  that  Christ  was  manifested  as  a 
,man,  when  you«  taking  the  soul  from  heaven^  say  that  it  has  wan* 
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dered  and  fUbn  fiMW  the  ansh  of  the  heftvens  into  die  body? 
Andwovddlo  God  that  it  had  oKlydeseended  and  fallen  into  roui, 
and  n6t  into  foor^boted  beaats  and  oeeeping  things !  Our  faith 
aMertti  indeed,  the  comiQ^  of  Chxietforthe  salvaticm  of  men; 
but  you  wander,  as  |XHnting  oat  the  pathway  for  an  uncreated 
senL  We  hold  to  what  is  posaible  for  Frovidenoe  and  beneficial 
to  men,  for  even  this  is  not  impossible  with  God ;  but  yon  make 
Hie  soul  an  image  of  the  mind,  and  atthbnte  to  it  lapses,  and 
imagine  it  mutable,  and  finally,  through  the  soul,  make  the  ound 
itself  mutable ;  for  as  was  the  image,  such  of  necessity  is  that  of 
which  it  is  the  image.  But  when  you  hold  such  things  oonceni- 
ing  the  mind,  yon  should  lemembOT  that  you  blaspheme  the 
father  of  the  mind  himself.' 

But  in  reelect  to  the  cross,  which  of  tiie  two  would  you  pro- 
nounce the  more  noble,  to  endmre  the  ctoss  through  the  madiina* 
tionsof  vile  men,  and  not  to  afannk  from  dealfa,  whenever  or  how>> 
ever  inffiffited,  or  to  relate  fables  about  the  wanderings  of  Isis  and 
Osiiis,  and  the  plots  of  Typhon,  and  the  fiight  of  Satam,  and  tiie 
devounng  of  children,  and  coucermng  parricides  ?  for  this  is  your 
wisdom !  But  why  do  not  you  who  ridicule  the  cross,  admire  the 
SBsurrection?  for  those  who  mention  the  one,  have  described  also 
the  other.  Or  why,  having  m^itioned  the  cross,  are  you  sflent 
about  the  dead  raised  to  life,  and  the  blind  restoied  to  sig^t,  and 
the  paralytics  healed,  and  the  lepers  cleansed,  and  the  walking  on 
the  sea,  and  the  other  signs  and  wonders,  which  show  Christ  to 
have  been  no  longerman  but  God?  Plainly  you  seem  to  me  un« 
jost  to  yourselves,  and  not  ingenuously  to  have  read  our  Scrip- 
tures. But  read  ye,  and  see  that  the  things  which  Christ  did, 
prove  him  to  be  God  coming  for  the  salvation  of  meiL 

But  relate  now,  for  yourselves,  your  own  principles.  But  what 
would  you  mention  of  brutes,  except  tiieir  ferocity  and  want  of 
reason?  But  if,  as  I  hear,  you  would  affirm  that  these  things  are 
said  by  you  mythically,  and  you  explain  the  mpe  of  Proserpine  as 
allegorically  signifying  the  earth ;  and  the  limping  of  Vulcan,  fire ; 
and  Juno,  the  air;  and  Apollo,  the  sun;  and  Diana,  the  moon; 
and  Neptune,  the  sea;  nevertheless  you  do  not  worship  God,  but 
serve  the  creature  rather  than  God  the  Creator  of  all  Butif  you 
have  faltricated  such  things  because  creation  is  beautiful,  you 
should  have  been  content  with  admiring  without  deifymg  the 
things  made,  that  you  might  not  give  the  honor  of  the  Creator  to 
things  created.  You  transfer  the  honor  of  the  architect  to  the 
house  he  haamade,  car  that  of  the  general  to  the  army.    What, 
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iiow,  do yoa«ayti>  these  things?  that  "w^  imy  kamr  if  thecRW 
has  anything  deserving  of  ridicfile. 

But  as  they  hesitated  and  tamed  tibia  way  and  that*  Antony 
smiled,  and  agam  spcke  by  his  interpreter:  These  things,  fiom 
^e  appearance,  have  indeed  found  their  lefittetion.  Bat  as  yon 
lely  ralher  npon  demonstiative  aignments»  and  possess  this  ai^ 
and  wi^  us  not  to  worship  God  without  a  demonstmtifm  in  bui- 
goage,  do  yon  first  tell  us  how  things,  and  espeoiaUy  the  know* 
ledge  of  God,  are  accurately  diseemed;  is  it  by  the  demonstap 
lion  of  words,  or  by  the  operation  of  fidth?  And  which  is  the  old> 
est,  fhith  by  int^nal  operation,  or  demonstration  by  aignments? 
They  replied,  BWth  by  operation  is  <ddest,  and  this  is  aoeurals 
knowledge.  You  have  answered  well,  said  Antony:  for  faith 
comes  from  the  disposition  of  the  soul ;  but  logic^  fiom  the  art  d 
anthers.  To  such,  therefore,  as  have  the  operation  of  ihi^  de* 
monstmtion  by  words  is  not  necessary,  and  may  be  even  snpei<> 
fluous.  For  what  we  know  by  ftdth,  yon  endeavor  to  demonstrate 
by  woids;  and  often,  what  we  know,  you  are  not  able  to  prove  by 
arguments.  Hence  the  operation  by  ftith  is  better  and  more  to  be 
relied  on  than  your  sophistic  syllogisms. 

We  Christians,  therefore,  have  not  the  mystery  by  Ae  wisdom 
of  Grecian  learning,  but  by  the  power  of  the  fiu^  imparted  to  ns 
fiom  God  by  Jesus  Christ  And  as  a  proof  that  this  aooount  is 
true;  behold  we,  who  have  never  learned  letters,  believe  <m  God, 
knowing,  by  the  things  made,  a  providence  in  alL  And  tfiat  oar 
fidth  is  effective)  behold  we  rely  on  fidth  whidi  is  in  Christ,  bat 
you  on  sophistic  logomachies,  and  the  phantoms  of  your  idols  aie 
neglected,  and  our  fidth  is  everywhere  extended.  And  yon,  by 
your  syllogisms  and  sophisms,  have  converted  no  one  fiom  Chris- 
tianity to  Paganism;  while  we,  by  teaching  tiie  fidth  in  Christ, 
strip  you  of  your  superstitions,  all  being  brought  to  know  that 
Christ  is  God  and  the  Son  of  God  You,  by  your  fine  diction,  do 
not  impede  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  but  we,  by  menti<ming  Christ 
crucified,  put  to  flight  all  the  demons  whom  you  fear  as  gods. 
And  where  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  made,  magic  is  poweriess  and 
poisons  have  no  effect 

Say,  then,  where  are  now  your  orades  ?  where  the  incantations 
oftheEgyptians?  where  the  jxteneoncu  of  the  magicians?  When 
have  all  these  ceased  and  lost  their  power,  unless  at  the  appear* 
ance  oi  the  cross  of  Christ  ?  Is  that  therefore  worthy  of  derision? 
or  rather  those  things  which  are  brought  into  neglect  by  it  and 
proved  weak?    This  also  is  remarkable,  that  yoor  system 
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sever  penaonlftd,  bat  »  liott(»ed  by  imh  ^ttiouglumt  ihe  cities ; 
bat  the  Chiistiaas  wee  peneooted;  and  yet  our  cause  flooiishes 
and  pvespen  mther  tbui  yoois.  Yoon,  extolled  and  protected,  is 
going  te  riling  but thefaith  and  docbitie  of  Christ,  though eon- 
taraned  by  yon  and  often  penecoated  by  prinoe8,'haTe  fiUed  tiie 
itfotld  For,  when  did  the  knowledge  of  God  so  shine  fi»th?  Or 
when  did  temperanee  and  the  yirtne  of  viigittitf  thus  appear?  Or 
wketk  was  death  4faus  despised,  unless  when  the  cross  of  Chnst 
was  manifested?  No  one  doubts  this  who  sees  the  martyrs  de^ 
q^death  for  Christ,  and  sees  the  virgins  of  the  church  keeping 
their  bodies  pure  and  uncoorupted  for  Christf s  sake. 

lliese  signs  are  enough  to  show  that  the  faith  in  Christ  is  the 
onlf  true  one  for  piety.  Behold,  now,  you  disbeUeve  and- seek 
formal  reasoning.  Bat,  as  says  our  teacher,  we  do  not  expoimd 
in  persuasiTe  wwds  of  Grecian  wisdcMU,  but  rely  up(m  foith,  which 
dearly  precedes  a  nice  anrangement  of  proofs. — ^Behold!  here  are 
persons  vexed  vnth  devils;  for  some  were  coming  to  him  who 
ware  troubled  by  demons.  And  conducting  them  into  the  midst» 
he  said,  Now,by  your  syUogisms  iMad  by  whatever  art  you  please* 
even  ma^c,  do  you,  calling  upon  your  idols,  either  cleanse  these 
men,  or  else,  if  you  cannot  do  it,  give  ap  your  contest  with  us, 
and  witness  the  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ  Having  said  this» 
he  called  upon  Christ,  and  sealed,  twice  or  three  times,  the  sof- 
ferars  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  And  immediately  the  men 
stood  whole,  and  in  their  right  mind,  and  also  praising  God.  And 
the  so-called  philosophers  wondered  and  were  truly  amazed  at 
the  sagacity  of  the  man  and  at  the  miracle  wrought  But  Anto- 
ny  said.  Why  wonder  at  this  ?  It  is  not  we  who  did  it,  but  Christ, 
"mho  does  such  things  by  those  who  believe  on  hiuL  Behove, 
theref(»e,  also  yourselves,  and  you  shall  see  that  ours  is  not  the 
asi  of  winds,  but  foith  which  worics  by  love  in  Christ ;  which,  if 
yoa  shall  have,  you  will  no  longer  seek  demonstmtions  by  words, 
bat  will  regard  faith  in  Christ  enon^  for  you. — These  were  the 
words  of  Antony.  But  they,  wondecmg  at  this,  departed,  having 
embraced  lum  and  confessed  themselves  benefited  by  him. 


OcmsUmtine  ivrUes  to  Antony. 

A  repcHrtooneeKning  Antony  even  reached  the  kings.    For  Con- 

stanline  the  Augustus,  and  his  sons  Constantius  and  Constans 

the  Angosti,  learning  these  tUngs,  wrote  to  him  as  to  a  father, 

and  begged  to  receive  aiurwersfiKmi  him.    But  he  neither  phioed 
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nnak  vi^e  on  tke  vritiigB  nor  wwi  doli|#ited  irith  tba  kltai, 
but  wan  the  same  as  bef<xe  the  kings  wiote  to  him.  But  when 
the  lettecs  weie  bionght  to  him,  he  ealled  the  monks,  and  said, 
Wonder  not  if  the  king  wjites  to  us,  for  he  is  a  man;  but  nUher 
wonder  that  God  has  written  his  law  to  men,  and  has  spoken  to 
ns  by  his  Son.  He  therefore  wished  not  to  receive  the  lettecs, 
saying;  that  he  knew  not  how  to  reply  to  such  letteis.  Bui  b*- 
ing  uiged  by  the  monks,  becanse  the  kings  jure  Chrislians,  and 
that  they  might  not  be  ofieaded  by  such  a  jiegleot,  he  eanaenled 
to  the  reading ;  and  wiote  back,  oommeadii^^  them  for  womhip- 
ping  Christ,  and  oounselled  them  respecting  salvation*  and  not  to 
regard  present  things  as  grei^t,  bat  rather  to  remember  the  judg- 
ment to  come,  and  to  know  that  Christ  is  the  only  twe  and  eter- 
nal king.  He  also  ^Ureated  them  to  be  humane  and  mindful  of 
jnstiee  and  of  the  poor.  And  they  rejoiced  on  reeeiving  Iris  let- 
ter. Thus  was  he  dear  to  all,  and  all  wished  to  ragard  him  as  a 
fiither. 


His  Vukm  of  the  Mtdes. 

Being  thus  known,  and  having  thus  answered  those  who  came 
to  him,  he  returned  again  to  the  inner  mmmtain,  and  followed  his 
accustomed  ascetic  life.  Often,  when  sitting  or  walking  with 
ttiose  ynbo  came  to  him,  he  was  strode  dumb,  as  it  is  written  of 
Daniel  And  an  hour  after,  he  would  converse  with  the  farethien 
present  on  connected  subjects,  and  they  wonld  perceive  that  he 
had  seen  a  vision.  And  indeed  he  often  saw,  in  the  mountain, 
things  which  were  taking  place  in  Egypt,  and  related  them  to 
bishop  San^n,  when  he  was  present  and  saw  Antony  oecupied 
by  avisimL 

Once,  when  sitting  at  woric,  befell  as  it  were  into  a  trance,  and 
kept  groaning  in  his  vision.  After  a  while,  tonring  to  those  pre- 
sent, he  groaned,  and  trembling  exceedingly,  he  piayed*  and 
kneeling  down,  remained  a  long  time.  When  he  rose,  the  aged 
man  wept  Whereupon,  those  present,  trembling  and  in  great 
fear,  begged  to  know  the  matter,  and  pressed  him  much,  till  he 
was  forced  to  tell  it.  With  many  groans,  he  said,  O  children,  it 
were  better  to  die  before  this  vision  be  accomplished !  And  again 
they  inquired  Weeping,  he  said,  WnOh  is  about  to  come  down 
npon  the  church,  and  she  is  to  be  given  up  to  men  ndio  are  like 
the  stupid  catde.  For  I  saw  the  table  of  the  Lord's  house,  and 
mules  standing  in  a  circle  around  it  on  all  sides  and  kicking  what 
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was  wUlfa,  lake  the  Iddknig  of  beasW  m  their  dimderiy  gambohL 
Jbid7enali8awlKnrIgKNdied,«aidhe;  f<MrIhea]davoioe,8ay* 
ing,  My  altar  shBll  be  abhened.  These  things  the  old  men  saw. 
AjeA  two  years  after,  [in  841],  the  present  assatdt  of  the  Arians 
began,  and  the  pkoideiittgof  the  cfanrdies,  when  by  violence  they 
seized  the  vessels  and  oaosed  them  to  be  cssried  by  the  pagaii% 
and  when  tiiey  constrained  the  pagans  from  thenr  woik-shops  to 
mnte  with  them,  and  being  present,  they  did  as  Aey  pleased  at 
taUe.i  Then  we  all  knew  that  the  kioUng  of  the  mnlea  signi- 
fied belfarahand,  to  Antoay,  the  tUngs  which  the  Anans^  as  stn* 
pldly  as  brutes,  now  perpetrate.  And  when  he  had  seen  the 
vision,  he  comforted  those  piesent,  saying,*  Be  not  dejected,  dhil* 
dren ;  ftr  as  the  Lord  is  angry,  so  wiU  he  again  heal  And  ttie 
dmrdi  shall  i^am  shordy  recover  her  omaments  and  shine  forth 
as  before ;  and  yon  shall  see  the  persecuted  lemstated,  and  im* 
piety  again  retiiing  into  its  own  dens,  and  the  pious  fakh  every- 
wheie  speaking  forth  with  all  freedom ;— only  defile  not  your- 
selves with  the  Anans.  For  this  doctrine  is  not  of  the  apostlea, 
bntof  the  demons  and  of  their  father  the  devil;  and  is,  like  iirar 
tional  mules,  barren  and  without  reason  or  a  light  tmud. 

Bis  BUerview  unth  the  Judges  and  Criminals, — He  predicts  the 
Death  ofBalacius. 

Such  were  the  deeds  of  Antony.  We  need  not  doubt  whether 
so  grfeafwond^rs^'were  wrought  by  a  man.  For  this  is  the 
promise  of  the  Saviour,  who  said,  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  say  to  this  mountain,  Depart  hence,  and  it  shall 
depart ;  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  unto  3rou.  And  again: 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  if  ye  shall  ask  anything  in  my 
name,  he  shall  give  it  you.  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive.  And  he  it 
is  that  says  to  his  disciples  and  to  all  that  believe  on  him.  Heal 
the  sick,  cast  out  devils ;  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give. 

Antony,  therefore,  performed  cures,  not  by  commanding,  but  by 
praying  and  mentioning  the  name  of  Christ ;  so  that  it  became 
manifest  to  all  that  it  was  not  he  that  did  it,  but  the  Lord  who, 
through  Antony,  compassionated  and  healed  the  suffering.  To 
Antony  belonged  only  prayer  and  the  ascetic  life,  by  which,  in  the 
mountain,  he  enjoyed  indeed  the  vision  of  divine  things,  but  was 

^  For  a  glowing  deaoription  of  tbeae  and  maiijr  other  acts  of  violence,  peipc- 
tiated  at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  341,  by  the  Ariane,  pagans  and  Jewi  united,  eee 
Athan&iiaf 's  Encyclical  Letter  to  the  biihope. 
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duluiuM  in  boiiig  tLiuuged  iiy  nnwliliidMi  slid  miuwu  into  4e  6z« 
tiriormouiitttn.  Fcnr  even  ail  die  31KI960  entreated  tiiat  lie  imcdd 
come  down  fiom  the  mountain,  as  it  vmB  not  poaaiUe  for  tbemto 
fp  in  there,  beoauae  of  those  among  the  accaaed  who  aeoompa* 
nied  them,  [and  becanse  of  the  roughneaa  of  the  way  and  the 
hoirid  solitnde,  Afogrms].  They  begged  that  he  woold  oome, 
and  thai  they  might  jnst  see  him.  He  was  arefae,  and  depie* 
eated  the  jonmey  to  diem.  Bot  they  still  pemevered,  and  e?ea 
sent  some  of  the  aceosed,  under  a  guard  of  soldiars,  hoping  he 
might  yet  be  indnced  to  oome  down  by  their  represBuAatioitt. 
Tmpelled  then,  by  neoessity,  as  himself  saw  diem  wailiag,  he 
came  to  die  estenor  mountain.  And  again  his  toil  was  not  use- 
lass ;  fiir  his  coming  was  a  benefit  to  many.  He  likewise  beae- 
fited  the  judges  by  oomiseHing  them  to  prefer  justice  above  aft 
things,  and  to  fear  God,  andioknow,thiit  with  what  judgment 
they  judge,  they  shall  be  judged. 

•  Still,  he  loved,  above  all,  his  residence  in  the  moontMB. 
Therefore  when,  through  the  compulsion  of  those  who  had  need 
of  him  and  the  entreaty  of  the  commander,  by  many,  fer  him  to 
oome  down,  he  had  come  and  had  giVen  some  eaduMlalioi»  le* 
specting  salvation,  and  in  behalf  of  those  in  need,  [the  accused], 
he  was  in  haste  to  return.  The  dux  as  he  is  called,  [camnumder-^ 
thus  showing  the  party  to  be  Latins],  entreated  him  to  tarry.  He 
said  he  could  not  spend  time  with  them ;  and  this  he  enfincedby 
a  lively  illustmtion,  saying.  As  the  fishes  will  die  if  they  remain 
on  dry  land,  so  the  monks  will  be  enervated  by  tarrying  with  yon. 
As  the  fish  must  hasten  into  the  sea,  so  we  to  the  mountain,  lest 
by  staying  we  forget  what  is  within.  The  ccMnmander,  hearing 
these  and  many  other  things,  was  surprised,  and  said.  Truly  this 
is  a  servant  of  God,  for  whence  such  intelligence  in  an  illiteiate 
man,  were  he  not  beloved  of  God  ? 

A  certain  military  ieader,  named  Balacius,  was  bitterly  perse- 
cuting us  Christians,  in  his  zeal  for  the  abominable  Anana  And 
as  he  was  so  savage  as  even  to  beat  virgins,  and  to  strip  monks 
naked,  and  to  scourge  them,  Antony  sent  to  him,  and  wrote  a  letter 
omitaining  a  sentiment  like  the  following :  I  see  wmth  coming 
up(tt  you.  Therefore  cease  persecuting  the  Christians,  lest  the 
wmth  overtake  you,  for  it  is  just  ready  to  come  upon  yon.  But 
Balacius  laughed,  and  flung  the  letter  on'  the  ground,  and  spit 
upon  it,  and  abused  the  bearers,  and  ordered  them  to  say  to  An- 
tony, Ab  you  are  anxious  about  the  monks,  I  will  presently  ocmie 
after  you.    And  five  days  had  not  passed,  when  the  wialh  over- 
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took  faim.  For  aa  this  Baladns  and  Nestorins  the  pmefeot  of 
Egypt,  went  oat  to  the  first  mansion  of  Alexandria,  caJled  Cereu, 
Aey  were  both  on  horaeback ;  and  the  horses  belonged  to  Bala^ 
eifis,  and  were  the  most  gentle  of  all  he  had  reared.  But  before 
reaching  the  place,  they  began  to  play  with  each  other,  as  they 
were  wont  to  do ;  and  suddenly  the  most  gentle,  on  which  Nes- 
tonus  rode,  by  a  bite  threw  Balacius  on  the  ground,  and  rushed 
upon  him,  and  so  lacerated  his  thigh  with  his  teeth,  that  he  was 
unmediately  carried  back  into  the  dty,  and  died  in  three  days. 
All  were  astonished,  that  what  Antony  had  predicted  was  soon 
fhlfiHed.! 

Thus  did  he  adm^sh  the  most  Intter ;  while  others  who  came 
to  him  he  so  corrected  find  instructed  that  they  immediately  for- 
got the  pronouncing  of  judicial  decisions,  and  declared  those 
blessed  who  retire  from  this  world.  And  he  would  become  so 
much  int^ested  for  the  injured  as  to  consider,  not  others,  but 
himself  to  be  the  sufierer.  And  again ;  so  apt  was  he  for  doing 
good  to  all,  that  many  soldiers,  and  men  of  large  possessions,  put 
off  the  burdens  of  life  and  became  monks.  And,  in  fine,  he  was 
as  it  were  the  physician  given  of  God  to  Egypt  For  who  went 
to  him  sorrowful,  and  did  not  return  rejoicing  ?  Who  came  be- 
wailing the  los^  of  fHends,  and  did  not  immediately  lay  aside  his 
grief?  Who  came  in  anger,  and  was  not  transformed  to  friend- 
ship ?  What  poor  man  met  with  him,  and  heard  and  saw  him; 
without  despising  wealth  and  being  consoled  in  poverty  ?  What 
remiss  monk  came  to  him,  and  did  not  become  more  strenuous  ? 
What  youth  coming  into  the  mountain  and  beholding  Antony,  diet 
not  quickly  renounce  pleasures  and  love  temperance?  Who 
came  to  him  tempted  by  a  demon,  and  was  not  relieved  ?  Who 
came  agitated  in  his  thoughts,  and  did  not  become  serene  in 
nund? 

For  this,  moreover,  was  an  important  result  of  Antony's  asee* 

>  In  hia  History  of  the  Arians,  addressed  to  the  monks,  Athanasius  presents 
us  with  a  briefer  notice  of  this  aflair,  and  one  from  which  some  have  argued 
that  both  productions  cannot  have  come  from  his  pen.  Speaking  of  Gregory, 
Uie  Arian  bishop  of  Alexandria,  he  says,  **  He  caused  Balacius,  the  general,  to 
■pit  on  the  letter  wfaieb  Antony  wrote,  and  to  throw  it  away.  But  the  dirine 
v«iigeanee  did  not  overlook  it.  For  not  long  after,  as  the  said  general  wm  on 
horseback,  and  going  to  the  first  mansion,  the  horse  turned  and  bit  him  in  tht 
thigh  and  threw  him  down ;  and  he  died  in  three  days."  0pp.  I.  352.^Tbe 
real  descrepancies  here  are  certainly  not  enough  to  disprove  the  genuineness  of 
eitlier  work,  especially  as  Athanasius  may  have  gained  more  accurate  informal 
tion  in  the  tnterval  of  their  composition. 
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1M  life  tbttt,  as  I  have  aeid  befim,  baviog  tbe  gift  ^ 
wpmta,  he  readily  undenlood  their  raovemeats,  and  peteeived  the 
diopoeilion  and  pvop^ieity  of  eac4  of  tfaenpL  Ju^  not  <mly  ww 
he  not  himself  inposed  upon  hy  them,  but,  while  enreewpng 
such  as  were  haiassed  io  their  thoughts,  he  also  tanght  them, 
by  disclosisig  the  weahaesses  and  the  wiles  of  the  besettiag 
4e«B0iis.  how  they,  toe,  might  sabvect  their  snaxes.  Conse^ 
gaently,  eaeh  one,  as  though  aooiated  by  him,  depaHed  b<Adly  to 
appose  the  pmrposes  of  the  defii  and  bis  demeas.  JimA  how 
aEiaoy  virgins  who  had  snitors*  and  only  saw  imtony  Cnjib  a  die- 
tance,  remained  virgins  to  Christ  And  8ome  came  to  him  fiom 
Ibreign  regions,  who,  afler  obtaining  relief  in  addition  to  all  else 
from  him,  retnmed  aa  though  sent  forth  from  a  lather.  And  when 
he  was  dead»  all,  as  though  bereflof  a  father,  consoled  Iherasebet 
with  the  rememhcance  of  him»  retaining  his  admonittoaa  and  sk- 

jBiir  last  Address  to  the  Monks. — His  death. 

It  is  proper  both  for  me  to  relate  and  for  yoo,  who  gisatly  de- 
sire it,  to  hear  how  Antony  olosed  his  life  ;  for  in  this  also  is  he 
worthy  of  a^alous  imitation.  On  his  customary  visit  of  inspee- 
tipQ  to  the  monks  in  the  exterior  mountain,  being  piemenished 
liy  Rovidence  of  his  death,  he  said  to  the  brethren*  I  am  nov 
making  my  last  examination  of  you,  and  I  marvel  whether  we 
shall  again  see  each  other  in  this  life.  It  is  time  for  me  tego 
hence,  for  I  am  nearly  an  hundred  and  five  yeais  old.  On  bear- 
ing this,  they  wept,  and  clasped  and  kissed  the  aged  man.  Bat 
he,  as  though  departing  from  a  foreign  to  his  own  city,  oonveised 
joyfiiUy,  and  admonished  them  not  to  be  dilatory  in  their  laboa 
nor  discQumged  in  the  asoetic  life*  but  to  live  as  though  dying 
daily ;  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  strive  earnestly  to  guard  tho 
foul  from  impure  thoughts,  and  to  have  zeal  for  holy  meUftbttt  not 
to  go  near  the  schismatic  Miletians,  for  you  know  their  evil  sod 
unhallowed  purpose,  nor  to  have  any  communion  with  the  Aiiaos, 
for  their  impiety  is  manifest  to  all ;  neither  be  terrified,  [said  he], 
if  you  see  the  judges  favoring  them,  for  their  vain  show  shall 
eeaae,  and  is  mortal  and  of  short  duration.  Therefore  mther  keep 
yourselves,  and  hold  to  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  and  above  ^ 
to  the  pious  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whidi  you  have  learn- 
ed from  the  Scriptures,  and  have  often  been  reminded  of  by  me. 

And  as  the  brethren  would  constrain  him  to  remain  with  them, 
and  die  there»  he  refused,  for  many  reasons  which  he  silently  in- 
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difiafted,  aw)  espeoiaily  beeaiue  the  Egyptians,  though  accattom- 
ed  to  perform  fiiaeral  rites  mod  to  wrap  in  lineii  the  bodies  of  tiie 
pioiiB  dead,  and  especialij  those  of  the  holy  martyrs,  yet  do  Mt 
hide  them  ttoder  groofld  but  |»lace  them  on  oondies  and  keep 
them  in  their  houses  widi  themsehres,  thkiUiig  by  tUs  tb  honor 
the  departed  And  Antony  often  reqnested  the  bishops  to  mif 
meoiah  the  people  respecting  this  custom,  and  likewise  leprored 
the  huty  and  rebuked  the  women,  saying.  That  it  was  neither  a 
kwfttl  nor  pions  custom,  becnnse  the  bodies  of  the  patiiaichs  and 
prophets  are  kept  to  this  day  in  sepoicfares,  and  even  the  very 
body  of  the  Ijotd  was  hiid  in  a  sepulchre,  and  a  stone,  placed  ovw 
it,  hid  it  tiO  it  rose  on  the  third  day.  By  such  aignments,  he 
showed  diat  he  transgresses  who  does  not  conceal,  after  death, 
the  bodies  of  the  deoeased,  even  though  they  be  holy.  For  what 
is  greater  or  more  holy  than  the  body  of  the  Loid?  Hence  matry, 
after  hearing  him,  hid  th^n  nnder  ground,  and  blessed  the  Lord 
for  being  correctly  instructed 

Knowing  this  custom,  and  fearing  they  would  thus  treat  his 
body,  he  took  leave  of  the  monks  in  the  outer  mountam,  and 
hasted  away :  and  having  entered  the  inner  mountain  where  he 
was  aocoslomed  to  abide,  in  a  few  months  he  became  Ml.  And 
calling  those  who  were  with  him,  (for  there  were  two  who  re- 
mained within,  following  the  ascetic  life  for  fifteen  years,  and  min^* 
isteiing  to  him  because i^his  advanced  age),  he  said  to  them,  "  I 
am,  as  it  is  written,  going  the  Way  of  my  fathers;  for  Iperceive  I 
am  called  by  the  Lord  But  be  ye  vigilant  and  destroy  not  the 
protracted  laboia  of  your  ascetic  life,  but  be  carefid  to  preserve 
year  seal  as  thoogh  just  beginning.  Ye  know  the  insidious  de- 
mons, and  know  how  fierce  they  are,  but  weak  in  power.  There* 
five  fear  them  not;  but  rather  as|nre  continually  after  Christ,  and 
trust  in  him;  and  live  as  dyingdaily,  taking  heed  unto yourBelves> 
asd  remembenng  the  admonitioaB  ye  have  heard  from  ma  And 
have  no  communion  with  the  schismatics,  especially  with  the 
heretical  Arians.  For  ye  know  how  I  have  abhorred  them  for 
their  antichristian  and  heterodox  heresy.  But  be  zealous  mther 
to  unite  yoarselves,  priomrily,  with  Christ,  and  then  with  the 
saints,  so  that,  after  death,  they  may  receive  yon,  as  fiiends  and 
acqnaintanees,  into  everlasting  habitations.  Think  of  these 
things ;  meditate  on  these  things.  And  if  ye  care  for  me  and  re- 
member me  as  a  father,  aufier  none  to  take  my  body  to  Egypt, 
lest  they  place  it  in  their  houses;  for  on  this  account  I  have  come 
into  the  monntam,  and  come  here.    And  ye  know  hew  I  always 
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sepioved  those  who  do  Uiis,  andnigad  them  to  ceMe  fnaasBcha 
pf»ctice.  Bury  therefore  my  hody  mad  hide  it  under  gioeiid. 
And  let  this  directioii  ahout  myself  be  kept  &9ecret>  so  UoU  none 
but  younelves  may  know  the  place.  For,  at  the  reaunectioa  of 
the  dead,  I  shall  again  receive  it  ffom  the  Saviour,  inoorruptible. 
Divide  my  raiment,  and  give  to  Athanaaius  the  bishop  one  sheep- 
skin, and  the  eloak  in  which  I  am  wrapped*  which  ha  gave  tome 
new,  but  which  has  become  oid  in  my  possession ;  and  to  bishop 
Sampion,  give  the  other  sheep-skin ;  and  youiaelves  may  have 
my  sackcloth.  Finally,  children,  iarewell;  for  Antony  departs 
and  is  with  you  no  more." 

When  he  had  said  these  thiags,  and  they  had  embraced  hiio, 
stretching  but  his  feet,  and  seeing  as  it  were  fiiends  coming  to 
him,  and  being  delighted  on  account  of  them,  (for  he  appeared 
joyful  in  coimtenance  as  he  was  lying),  be  died  and  was  gaUiered 
to  his  (atliers.  And  they,  as  he  had  given  them  commandment, 
adjusted  and  wrapped  his  body,  and  hid  it  in  the  earth ;  and  to 
this  day,  no  one  knoweth  where  it  is  hid«  except  those  two  otiiy. 
And  they  who  respectively  reoeived  the  sheqp-skiiw  from  the 
blessed  Antony,  and  the  cloak  worn  out  by  him,  keep  them  ss  a 
great  treasiv e ;  for  when  they  see  them  they  behold  as  it  ware 
Antony,  and  when  wrapped  in  them,  with  joy  they  bear  about  ss 
it* were  his  admonitiona 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  his  ascetic  hfe,  and  audi  the  dose 
of  Antony's  life  in  the  body.  And  although  these  things  aie 
small  in  comparison  to  his  virtue,  yet  even  from  these  you  may 
judge  what  a  man  of  God  Antony  was,  who,  fiom  youth  to  such 
advanced  age,  mmntaaned  an  equal  seal  in  his  ascetic  ooai8e» 
and  neither  yielding  to  sumptuous  Uving  on  account  of  age,  nor 
changing  the  manner  of  his  dress  from  infirmity  of  body,  or  so 
much  as  washing  his  feet  with  water.  And  yet  he  remained  en* 
tireiy  uninjured :  for  he  even  retained  his  eyea  unbanned  and  un- 
impaired, and  saw  well ;  nor  had  one  of  his  teeth  fallen  out,  only 
they  were  worn  nearly  to  the  gums  by  reascm  of  his  great  age. 
He  was  also  well  in  his  hands  and  his  feet ;  and,  in  fine,  he  ap- 
peared brighter  and  more  vigorous  than  any  who  use  variety  of 
diet,  and  ablutions,  and  diverse  garments.  And  his  being  every- 
where loudly  proclaimed,  and  both  admired  by  all  and  beloved 
by  even  those  who  never  saw  him,  is  a  proof  of  his  virtue  and  the 
endearment  of  his  soul  to  God.  For  jieither  by  Ms  writings,  oar 
Us  worldly  wisdom,  nor  by  any  art,  but  solely  by  his  piety,  did 
Ant<my  become  distinguished.     Axid  this  no  one  can  deny  as 
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tiie  gift  of  God.  For,  ipHience  in  the  Spains  and  the  Gads,  and 
how  in  Borne  and  Africa,  came  he,  hid  and  abiding  in  the  moun- 
tain, to  be  thus  known?  unless  it  was  God,  Moho  everyy/kere 
makes  his  own  men  illnstrionsi  and  who  promised  this  to  Antony 
at  the  beginning.  For  although  they  practice  in  secret,  and  de- 
sire to  be  hidden,  tfie  Loid  makes  them  manifest  as  lights  unto 
all,  that  they  who  hear  may  thns  know  that  the  commandments 
are  mighty  to  elevate,  and  may  imlHbe  a  zeal  for  Ihe  path  to 
vartne. 

Therefore  read  these  things  to  the  oth^  brethren,  tliat  they 
may  learn  what  the  Jife  of  a  monk  oi^ht  to  be,  and  may  be  p^- 
.  smaded  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  honcnrs  those  who 
hoiwr  him ;  and  that  he  not  only  oonduets  to  the  Idngdom  of 
heaven  those  who  serve  him  to  the  end,  but  that  even  here,  those 
who  are  hid  and  are  amdous  for  seclusion  he  eauses  to  beeonie 
everywhere  known  and  celebrated,  both  as  a  reward  of  their  vir- 
<toe  and  as  a  benefit  to  others.  And  if  it  will  be  of  use,  read  ^toB 
also  to  the  pagans,  that  Aus  they  may  at  least  know,  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  and  ako  that  the 
Christians  who  truly  serve  him  and  piously  believe  on  him,  not 
only  show  that  the  demons,  whom  the  pagans  suppose  to  be  gods, 
are  no  gods,  but  even  tread  them  under  foot  and  expel  them,  as 
deceivers  and  corrupters  of  men.  In  our  Lord  Jesus  Chxist,  to 
whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever.    Amen. 


Seven  lettens  and  some  other  ascetic  wcnte,  which  were  for- 
noeriy  attributed  to  Antony,  are  no  longer  regaxded  as  hts.-^It  is 
not  to  our  present  purpose  to  relate  how  Antony  was  subse<]piently 
severed  by  the  Catholic  church,  and  how  his  bones  were  found 
and  carried  to  Europe  and  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  the  disease 
ealied  Si  Antonyms  fire. 

The  hfe  of^  St  Martin,  by  Sulpitius,  as  exhibiting  the  early  state 
of  monasticism  in  Europe,  will  next  be  presented 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OP  TBB  CHRItSTIAff  SABBATH. 

Bj  Rev.  L.  Cokmn,  lamnOoi  te  EcdeiluUcal  History,  AuboiB  Theotogical  Seminuy. 

The  history  of  the  christian  sabbath  presents  an  instroctiVB 
topic  of  inquiry.  The  relations  of  the  Christian  to  the  Jewish 
sabbath,  the  sentiments  of  men  in  different  ages  and  countries  re- 
specting the  sanctity  of  the  day,  and  their  various  customs  co^^ 
Bected  with  the  observance  of  it,  furnish  an  inviting  field  of  in- 
qniry  which  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  German  scholan. 
One  of  these  authors,  who  has  written  with  great  ability,  has  no- 
bly dared  to  lift  his  voice  in  defence  of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  feariessly  rebuke  the  profanations  of  it  which  the 
customs  of  the  country  have  sanctioned  for  many  ages,  and  wbiak 
even  its  theology  continues  still  to  authorize.  Under  these  cir- 
enmstances,  we  hail  with  peculiar  interest  the  slightest  indication 
in  protestant  Europe,  of  the  rise  of  better  principles  respecting  the 
sanctification  of  the  sabbath.  As  philanthropists,  as  patriots,  as 
Christians,  we  rejoice  in  any  indication,' from  whatever  quarter, 
of  the  rise  of  a  higher  tone  of  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  re- 
ligious observance  of  the  day.  While  therefore  the  public  atten- 
tion is  directed  anew  to  this  subject,  we  have  thought  that  a  brief 
<(^etch  of  the  opinions  of  the  church  in  past  ages  respecting  it, 
might  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  this  journal  We  shall  con- 
£ne  ourselves  particularly  to  a  review  of  the  doctrinal  sentiments 
of  the  church  in  relation  to  the  christian  sabbath,  beginning  with 
the  instructions  and  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.^ 

Some  have  mc^ntained  that  all  the  analogies  between  the  Jew- 
ish and  the  christian  sabbath  are  only  fortuitous  coincidences  in 
the  mode  of  celebrating  two  religious  solemnities,  which  yet  have 
no  relation  to  each  other.  The  theory,  however,  is  only  a  gratui- 
tous assumption  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  whole  tenor  both  of 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  teachings  of  Christ 
These  unitedly  indicate  that  the  economy  of  the  Old  and  of  the 

*  In  the  preparation  of  this  article,  the  author  has  drawn  indiaeritninatf  Ij  fim 
the  author  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made,  ^*  Der  Tag  des  Herrn  and  aeiae 
Feier  von  Dr.  F.  Liebetrat,  Berlin,  1838,"  and  from  such  other  sources  as  weie 
.Aeceasible  to  him. 
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New  l>B8tament,  lA  one  and  the  same.  The  calling  of  Atnaham, 
tfie  covenants,  and  the  pxomisea  to  him  and  to  his  posterity,  the 
deKverance  of  Israel  horn  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  theocracy,  the  sacrifices,  the  types  and  shadows,  the 
law  and  the  prophets  all  look  forward  to  Uie  accomplishment  of 
God's  gradons  plan  of  salvatioii  ihiongfa  Christ  Jesos.  They  are 
only  so  many  stages  in  the  development  of  this  giaoe.  The  Old 
Testament  points  to  the  New. .  The  promnlgation  of  the  law  leads 
on  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  So  the  Jewish  and  the  chris* 
tian  sabbath  have  one  and  the  same  end,  connected  with  the  great 
scheme  of  salvation  to  man.  fiKs  religions  instruction,  his  spirit- 
nal  edificaition  is  the  principal  design  of  both.  This  end  they  ac- 
complish by  means  having  a  strong  analogy,  and  yet  adapted  to 
the  economies  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Te^aments  to  whidi 
each  respeetively  belongs.  We  should  bear  this  consideration  in 
mind.in  contemplating  the  inatractions  and  example  of  Christ 
He  is  the  Mediator  between  the  covenants,  the  connecting  me* 
dinm  betwe^a  them,  by  whom  both  are  united  as  different  parts 
of  the  same  continoons  plan  of  salvation. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  particularly  observable  that  Christ,  who 
came  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,  being  himself  made  under  the  law, 
estaUished  the  law  of  the  sabbath  both  by  his  instructions  and  his 
example.  He  sanctified  the  day,  religiously  obeying  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  fourth  commandment,  though  fitf  from  con- 
Ibnning  to  the  requirements  of  pharisaical  austerity.  Being  Lord 
also  of  the  sabbath  he  neither  annulled  nor  modified  the  existing 
ordinances  of  God  respecting  it ;  but  explained  and  enforced  them. 
Matt  12:  1—8.  Mark  2:  23—28.  Luke  6:  1 — 5.  In  these  exposi- 
tions, not  one  iota  of  the  law  is  abated.  Its  spirit  and  intent  are 
mther  explained  and  enforced.  Having  full  power  to  excuse  him- 
self and  his  disciples  according  to  circumstances  from  the  obser- 
vance of  the  day,  he  gave  them  no  authority  to  violate  it  at  their 
oonvenience  or  discretion.  The  sabbath  was  made  for  man ;  but 
made  to  be  enjoyed,  not  to  be  abused  or  neglected  at  his  pleasure. 
The  violation  of  it  defeated  the  end  for  which  it  was  given,  and 
left  the  sabbath-breaker  a  smn&  before  God. 

Our  Lord's  expositions  proceed  on  the  principle  that  the  fourth 
commandment  is  not  restricted  to  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  far  reach* 
ing,  embracing  in  its  application  the  gospel  dispensation  as  truly 
as  the  Jewish.  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John.  Then 
began  a  new  dispensation.  The  kingdom  of  God  was  preached. 
One  dispensation  passes  away  and  another,  cometh;  but  sooner 
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Aanii6*\rda  and  earth  pass  awmyfhiaoMtitae  of  thekwM 
In  tfaia  law  that  of  the  sabbath  was  mdoded.  Christ  hunaelf  ooa- 
tfauiadtokaepit  It  is  partkidarlyolMonraUe  thai  while  the  fof- 
ner  dispciiiatiMi  is  passing  away»  the  sabbath  is  sastained  invkh 
late  and  extended  into  the  latter  withoot  any  explanation  or  modi* 
fication  in  older  to  adapt  it  to  the  new  economy.  On  this  sabject 
we  have  no  new  commandment 

The  law  of  the  sabbath  is  also  a  part  of  the  moral  law;  and  as 
sach  is  of  perpetual  obligation.  Hie  lAMaiclaws  relating  paitica* 
larly  to  the  Jews  had  tiieir  fnWHment  in  Christ  They  wero  aa- 
nnUed  in  the  abrogation  of  that  reiigioas  system  to  ^dftioh  they  be* 
longed.  But  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments  remains  in  ffiil 
ibroe  under  the  new  dispensation,  it  is  still  the  daty  of  mea  to 
woffship  God  only,  to  hcmor  their  parents,  to  keep  the  sabba^  to 
obserre  all  die  laws  of  the  ten  oommaodmentc.  Between  ths 
decalogue  and  the  Mosaic  ritual,  there  rons  a  line  of  deouutelioB 
dear  and  broad,  and  distinclty  defining  the  limits  of  the  twd. 
Each  9f  diese  great  oommandments  of  the  decalogne-was  isoof* 
pomted  with  the  peculiar  institntions  of  the  Jews.  Bat  was  asf 
^one  of  them  lost  in  the  abiugation  of  that  religion?  Shall  diildieii 
eease  to  honor  their  fadier  or  mother  because  the  duty  is  no  kng- 
er  enforced  by  the  pecnliar  laws  of  (he  Jews,  nor  fulfilled  after  their 
manner?  So  of  the  sabbath  Those  precepts,  rites  and  oereaio- 
nies,  relating  to  the  oboervanoeof  it,  wl^oh  were  applicid)le  to  the 
Jews  only,  were  abrogated  with  the  ZiCvitiGal  law.  But  the  \bm 
of  the  sabbath  remains  still  the  same,--stem,  inflexible^  immuts- 
ble,  eternal  It  was  given,  not  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  bat  to 
Adam  and  to  all  his  posterity.  limited  to  no  people,  restoicted  to 
no  period  of  time,  it  is  exceeding  bmad.  Wide  as  the  worid  is 
its  command,  lasting  as  eternity  its  requirements,  and  high  so 
heaven  its  rewards  to  those  who  remember  the  sabbath  to  keep  it 
holy.  We  repeat  it,  Judaism  is  not  Christianity.  The  Jewish  is 
not  a  christian  sabbath.  But  both  Jews  and  Christians  are  boairf 
by  the  same  high  command,  to  remember  the  sabbaA  day  to  keep 
it  holy.  We  are  to  keep  it,  not  indeed  as  Jews,  but  as  Christisiis. 
It  is  God's  own  comomnd  unabated  stitt.  Not  one  jot  or  tittle  rf 
it  has  passed  away  with  the  expkxled  ritual  of  the  Jews.  There 
it  stands  in  all  its  nuqesty,  fixed  and  diaogdess  as  the  awful 
mount  on  whk^  it  was  given.  Change  has  socceeded  to  dmaga 
One  system  of  rehgion  after  another  has  arisen,  and  flourished, 
and  fallen,  but  the  mount  of  Gk>d  has  stood,  frowning  in  the  stem 
and  Mdettm  auyesty  in  which  it  at  fint  teoked  oat  upon  the 
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tiouUad  hcots  wbo  stood  afiur  off  quaking  ^with  femr  whQe  Jefaorali 
spake.  So  the  law  of  God,  given  on  Sinai,  has  remained  unaba- 
ted, unimpaired  by  idl  the  revolatioBS  of  time  or  changes  of  reli* 
gion. 

The  i^postles  and  their  Jewish  converts,fai  from  sepamdng  tiiem- 
selves  from  their  people,  continued  to  observe,  with  great  care, 
the  rites  of  the  Jewish  rehgion.  Even  afler  having  been  enhght- 
ened  into  the  spirit  of  the  gospeU  after  having  learned  that  Chris- 
tians of  all  nations  were  to  be  gathered  into  one  fold  under  one 
Shepherd,  after  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  been  sent  imto  the  gen- 
tiles, the  primitive  Christians  continued  carefully  to  keep  the  law 
of  their  fathers.  The. great  apostle  of  the  gentiles  himself,  on  his 
last  return  to  Jerusalem,  consented,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  many 
thouaanda  who  were  jealous  for  the  law,  to  conform  .to  their  cere- 
monial rites  of  purification.  Acts  21:  20  seq.  Even  when  a  pri- 
soner at  Bome,  he  could  appeal  to  the  Jews  that  he  had  commit- 
ted nothing  against  the  custom  of  their  fathers.  Acts  28:  17.  Comp, 
25:  a  24:  12, 13  and  23: 6.  This  fact  is  of  special  importance,  in- 
asmuch as  only  in  the  writings  of  this  apostle  there  are  passages 
which  seem,  in  any  measure,  to  militate  against  the  religious  ob- 
servance of  the  sabbath. 

The  apostle  and  the  converts  to  Christianity  from  the  Jews 
considered  themselves  adherents  still  to  their  people  and  to  their 
own  national  religion.  Finding  in  Christ  the  fulfilling  of  the  law 
and  of  the  prophets,  they  continued  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  the 
worship  of  the  Old  Testament  They  seem  not  to  have  been 
conscious  when  or  where  or  how  the  ancient  economy  w^s  abro- 
gated* and  the  gospel  dispensation  introduced.  But,  in  process 
of  time,  the  one  was  gradually  discontinued  and  fulfilled  in  the 
other.  The  observance  of  the  LorcPs  day  as  thejirst  day  <^the  week 
wag  aejireiuUroduced  ae  a  sqxtraie  mstka/iion.  Both  this  and  the 
Jewish  sabbath  were  kept  for  some  time;  then  the  christian  be- 
gan to  take  precedence  of  the  Jewish  sabbath;  finally,  the  latter 
passed  whoUy  over  into  the  former,  which  now  took  the  place  of 
the  ancient  sabbath  of  the  Israelites.  But  their  sabbath,  the  last 
day  pf  the  week,  was  strictly  kept  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
fiont  day,  for  a  kmg  time  after  the  overthrow  of  the  temple  and  its 
wosfaip.  Down  even  to  the  fifth  century  the  observance  of  the 
Jewish  sabbath  was  continued  in  the  christian  churdi,  but  wit)i  a 
idgpr  and  solemmty  gradually  dirhinishing  until  it  was  wholly  dis- 
QOBtintted. 

No  histc^cal  record,  sacred  or  profimej^  hasinformed  us  of  the 
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fintcelebiatioii  of  tbe  Lofd*s  day,  the  first  day  of  Hie  week,  itt 
the  duistaan  sabbatlL  It  dmiMess  was  very  oariy;  probably 
fiom  the  ficBt  aymnaiuiicatimi  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  The  first  day  of  the  week  had  been  signalized  by  the 
lesunection  and  the  ascension  of  oar  Lord ;  and  now  again  in  the 
fulfilment  of  faia  promise  in  the  minicalous  shedding  forth  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  his  disdpies  while,  in  joyAd  expectiation  of  the 
eventf  they  were  all  assembled  in  one  plaoe  for  the  worship  of 
their  ascended  Saviour.  From  this  time,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
that  they  eontimied  to  meet  on  this  day,  forever  memorable  by 
these  remaikable  events.  No  law  was  rec^aisite  for  this  purpose. 
The  impulse  of  their  own  hearts  was  enough  to  bring  them  to- 
gether on  each  retain  of  this  eventful  day.  From  this  time,  after 
the  example  of  these  primitive  behemrs  it  is  pr^umed  that  the 
churches  oontaaued  to  distinguish  this  above  all  others  as  their 
great  day  for  the  joyful  remembrance  and  religious  worship  of 
our  Lord. 

When  Pftul  was  at  Troaa  the  diBci[des  came  together,  app»> 
rently  according  to  established  custom,  on  ihejtftt  da^tfthe  wek, 
to  break  bread ;  on  which  occasion  the  apostle  preached  to  thenL 
Possibly,  however,  they  may  have  come  together  on  this  day  to 
listen  to  Ptol,  because  he  was  about  to  sail  thence  on  the  day 
following ;  so  that  the  passage  is  not  oonclusive  proof  of  the  ha^ 
bitual  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  by  those  Christians. 

The  apostle  also  directs  the  Corinthians,  on  the  Jini  day  of  tk$ 
week,  to  kiy  aside  for  charitable  p¥ir|x>ses  a  certain  sum,  aceordiog 
as  the  Lord  had  pro^ered  them.  Here  we  have,  at  least,  a  distinct 
notice  of  the  reckoning  by  weeks.  What  directed  the  apostle  to 
qpecify  the  Jir^  day  of  the  week  mther  than  the  seventh  ?  Is  it 
seplied,  diat  it  may  have  been  accidental,  unintentional ;  but  is 
tins  credible  ?  How  much  more  probable  the  conjecture,  mther 
how  inresistible  the  conviction,  that  these  contributions  wece  to 
be  made  on  the  occasion  ot  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Corin- 
thians, and  that  this  day  was  designated  with  special  referenoe  to 
the  religious  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  ? 

John,  in  Fktmos,  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  dmjf.  Whence 
this  early  and  familiar  ose  <^  the  expression  to  denote  a  apec^ 
day?  Itiaaaappelhitioa,de8eriptiveof acertainday,givenwi^ 
out  explanation  as  if  well  understood  and  in  common  usa  Hers 
is  a  fiur  presamption,  if  not  a  conclusive  inference,  dutt  ^be  day 
was  already  known  by  this  name  because  observed  as  tiM  sab- 
bath of  tha  ehzistian  churoh. 
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Tb^ie  ai9  aU  t]^  poaiMgefr  ia  tb»  Mev  TestaoMiit  apDn 
any  reliance  can  be  placed  as  evidenoe  of  tbe  religknw  observ- 
W^  of  the  Lofd'a  day  by  the  apoatolieal  ohurehea 

la  this  cQDBection  eeittm  passages  fjtom  llss  tmtiiigB  ef  Fteol^ 
which  have  been  thonght  by  some  to  be  €|>poted  te>  the  divine 
authority  of  the  chiistian  sshbath,  deserve  to  be  cotuddeved.  Cer- 
tain fake  teachezs  bad  oome  among  the  Christians  in  Galalia, 
mging  npoa  them  a  strict  attention  to  the  Moaaic  ritual  To 
guaid  against  their  influence,  and  te  prevent  the  Galatiana  Skhxi 
tijuning  back  to  the  bondage  of  Judaism*  the  apostle  says,  "  Now 
after  ye  have  known  God,  or  rather  are  known  <^  Qod,  how  torn 
ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggariy  elements,  whereunto  ye  de* 
V^  again  to  be  in  bondage.  Ye  observe  days  and  months  and 
Ivnes  and  seasMis."  Ge^  4: 9»  10.  The  sabhath  is  not  onoe  named. 
The  whole  in  its  oenneoticNi  shows  plainly  that  Fteil  had  no 
lafeiwiQe  t^  tbe  religious  obaervaiice  of  thisday.  Sis  sole  object 
was  to  guard  the  Galntians  against  a.  slavish  subjeetioa  to  tha 
taiditiims  of  the  Judaizuag  teadiers- 

Of  the  same  polemic  chaxaoter  is  the  language  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Colomaas.  They  again  were  in  danger  of  bmig  *'  led  away 
by  the  enticing  words  of  men's.wiisckHtt,  and  a  vaiin  philosophy ; 
aAer  the  rudiments  of  this  worid  and  not  after  Christ"  To  $e« 
fKre  them  against  such  delusions,  he  says,  "  Let  no  man  judge 
yon  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  a  new 
moon,  or  of  the  sabbaA  days."  Col.  2<  16.  By  diis  injunction, 
he  would  warn  them,  not  against  the  right  observance  of  the  sab« 
bath,  'but  against  the  perversion  of  this  and  otkex  solemnities  as 
though  tfaey  could  obtain  the  divine  favor  by  scrupulous  attention 
to  these ;  and  not  alone  by  faith  in  Christ  The  caution  of  the 
apostle  has  reference  only  to  abuse  of  the  sabbath.  With  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  day  under  the  gospel  dispensatioii  it  has 
no  concern. 

In  the  church  at  Borne  there  were  two  parties.  Tlie  one  re* 
stricted  Ihemsehres  to  a  vegetable  diet,  and  practised  other  aus* 
Verities  in  the  ob8erva];ice  of  certain  days.  Bom.  14;  2,  5,  6.  The 
other  legaided  those  austerities  as  not  only  unauthorized,  but  op* 
posed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  object  c£  the  apostle  is  to 
Keeoncile  these  two  parties,  and  lead  them  to  judge  charitably 
recipecting  one  another  in  these  things.  Each  may  be  |»reaamed 
In  act  consctenriously,  but  however  that  may  be, "  to  his  own  man* 
ter  he  standeth  or  falleth.  Why  therefore  judge  or  set  at  nought 
thy  brethren?"    Bate  again  the  apostle  has  no  leferenee  to  tiha 
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qQedtbn  respecdag  tiie  refigioHs  olnenmider  ^tter  of  the  sabbttdi 
of  the  Jews,  or  of  the  Lord's  4lay, 

In  view  of  these  passages,  it  appears  that  the  apostle  gave  lui 
positive  instraetions  respeetiag  the  nature  t)f  hoty  tinie,  or  the 
religious  character  either  of  the  sabbath,  or  of  ^e  Lord's  day. 
He  only  ofiers' negative  objections  against  false  views  of  Jewidi 
festivals^  His  remarks  have  reference  only  to  the  temporary  et* 
lors  \^iich  were  dbtnaled  upon  those  churches,  and  not  to  any 
principle  or  ordinance  respecting  the  sabbath,  Or  any  sacred  sea- 
sons. He  only  seeks  to  guard  the  churches  against  a  bigoted,  so* 
pexstitioUs  adherence  to  lites  which  are  op}x>se<l  to  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel. 

Soon  after  the  age  of  the  apostles,  the  evidenoe  becomes  dear 
abd  fidl  that  the  sabbath  was  solemnized  in  the  chiistian  churoh 
f<nr  religious  worship,  ^and  kept  as  holy  unto  tiie  Lord. 

Just  after  the  conclusion  of  the  same  canon,  and  the  deatfa.of 
John  the  apoftde,  a  persecution  was  instituted  against  the  Chri»- 
tians  in  Biihynia  in  Asia  Minor.  Pliny,  the  Younger,  in  reporting 
to  the  emperor  the  prosecutions  that  had  been  held  against  theo, 
mentions,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  on  a  certain  stated 
day,  8t€sio  die,  before  it  was  light,  for  the  worship  of  Christ  as 
God.  This  statement  is  evidence  that  these  Christians  kept  a 
day  as  holy  time,  but  whether  it  was .  the  last, -or  the  first  day  of 
the  week  does  not  appear. 

The  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr,  about  forty  years  hiter^  and 
within  the  &8t  half  of  the  second  century,  is  full  and  explicit  "  On 
the  day  which  is  called  Sunday,  all  the  Chiistians  living  either  in 
the  city  or  country,  meet  together  for  religious  worship."  ApoL  1. 
c  67.  p.  83.  Their  worship  consisted  in  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, prayer,  exhortations  and  the  celebmtion  of  the  Lord's  Mip« 
per.  Hie  reasons  for  commemorating  this  day  he  also  states  ex- 
pressly, "  On  Sunday  we  all  meet  together,  because  it  was  on  the 
first  dxy,  God,  changing  the  darkness  and  dbaos,  created  the 
world,  and  Jesos  Christ,  our  Saviour,  rose  from  the  dead ;  for  on 
the  day  before  Satiuday  they  crucified  him,  and  on  the  day  after 
Saturday,  which  is  Sunday,  he  appeared  to  his  apostles  and  dia* 
dples,  and  taught  them  the  things  whi'^h  we  require  yon  to  ob- 
serve." 

This  sacred  day  was  usually  denominated  17  itv^tax^,  dies  Dfh 
ndmcus,  the  LotHs  day;  but  sometimes,  also,  Sunday,  dies  9oii8» 
^  rm  ^liat  ^f^Qa,  m  compliance  with  tlie  common  phraseology, 
and  when  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  the  day  in  addressiiig 
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the  heathen.  During  the  early  ages  of  the  church  it  was  never 
entitled  ''  the  sabbath ;"  this  word  being  confined  to  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  the  Jewish  sabbath,  which,  as  we  have  already 
said,  continued  to  be  observed  for  several  centuries  by  the  con- 
verts to  Christianity. 

The  epistle  of  Barnabas,  whoever  may  have  been  the  author, 
was  T«nritten  within  the  period  of  time  now  under  consideration. 
This  author  says,  "  We  observe  the  eighth  day  with  gladness,  in 
which  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and,  after  his  manifestation,  as- 
cended up  into  heaven."  Ep.  c.  15. 

Tertullian,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  says,  "  We  cele- 
bmte  Sunday  {diem  soHs)  as  a  joyful  day."  ApoL  c.  16.  "  On  the 
Lord's  day  {die  DonUnico)  we  think  it  wrong  to  fast  ox  to  kneel 
in  prayer."  De  Corona  MQ. 

"  A  true  Christian,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria,  contemporary 
with  Tertullian,  "  according  to  the  commands  of  the  gospel,  ob- 
serves the  Lord's  day  by  casting  out  all  bad  thoughts,  and  cher- 
ishing all  goodness,  honoring  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  which 
took  place  on  that  day." 

Dionysius  of  Corinth,  of  the  same  age,  in  a  letter  to  the  church 
of  Borne,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  mentions  their  faithful  observ- 
ance of  the  Lords  day,  and  their  reading  of  the  Scriptures  on 
the  occasion.  Euseb.  EccL  Hist  Lib.  4.  c.  23. 

These  authorities  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Lords  day 
was  observed  by  Christians  of  the  second  century  for  religious 
worship.  The  use  of  the  term  by  those  writers  may  fairly  be  as- 
sumed as  explanatory  of  the  same  expression  in  Rev.  1: 10,  which, 
in  connection  with  1  Cor.  16 :  2  and  Acts  20 :  7,  and  illustrated 
by  usage  of  the  church  in  the  age  following,  justifies  the  belief 
that  from  the  beginning  the  Lord's  day  has  been  observed  in  the 
christian  church.  At  first,  and  for  several  centuries,  it  was  kept 
in  connection  with  the  Jewish  sabbath ;  but  by  degrees  the  ob- 
servance of  the  latter  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  former  has  ever 
since  continued  to  be  the  sacred  day  of  the  christian  church. 

No  law  or  precept  appears  to  have  been  given  by  Christ  or  the 
apostles,  either  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Jewish .  sabbath  or  the 
institution  of  the  Lords  day,  or  the  substitution  of  the  first  for  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week.  The  reasons  for  keeping  the  first  day 
in  preference  to  the  seventh,  have  been  already  stated  from  Jus- 
tiii  Martyr.  They  are  more  fully  explained  by  Leo  the  Great,  of 
the  fifth  century.  "  On  this  day  the  world  had  its  origin.  Onthe 
same  day,  through  the  resuirecticm  of  Christ,  death  came  to  an 
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end,  aad  life  began.  It  was  upon  this  day  also  that  the  apostles 
were  commissioned  by  the  Lord  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature,  and  to  offer  to  all  the  world  the  blessings  of  salvation. 
On  the  same  day  came  Christ  into  the  midst  of  his  disciples  and 
breathed  upon  them  saying,  'Receive  the  Holy  Ghost'  And 
finally  on  this  day  the  Holy  Ghost  was  shed  forth  upon  the  apos- 
tles !  So  that  we  see  as  it  were  an  ordinance  from  heaven  evi* 
dently  set  before  us,  showing  that  on  this  day,  on  which  all  the 
gifts  of  God's  grace  have  been  vouchsafed,  we  ought  to  celebrate 
the  solemnities  of  christian  worship."^ 

In  this  review  of  the  development  of  the  christian  sabbath, 
one  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  divine  guidance  c^  that  good 
Spirit  which  leads  into  all  truth.  Under  this  peculiar  oversight, 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  was  ordered,  while  yet  the  sab- 
bath of  the  Jews  was  continued ;  nor  was  the  latter  superseded 
until  the  former  had  acquired  the  same  solemnity  and  importance 
which  belonged,  at  first,  to  that  great  day  which  God  originally 
ordained  and  blessed.  The  design  and  end  of  both  was  indeed 
the  same,  the  extension  of  God's  grace  to  man.  The  Lord's  day 
was,  in  reality,  the  same  to  the  people  of  God  xmder  the  new  dis- 
pensation, that  the  sabbath  was  to  the  people  of  IsraeL  Each 
was  the  great  central  point  of  its  own  dispensation  respectively, 
the  cardinal  principle  in  the  system,  and  the  chief  means  of  the 
spiritual  edification  of  the  people. 

No  sooner  was  Constantino  established  upon  the  throne,  than 
he  began  to  bestow  special  care  upon  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day.  He  required  his  armies  to  spend  the  day  in  devo- 
tional exercises.  No  courts  of  judicature  were  to  be  held  on  this 
day ;  no  suits  or  trials  in  law  prosecuted ;  but,  at  the  saj^iie  time, 
works  of  mercy,  such  as  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  were  de- 
clared lawful.9  Subsequently,  christian  emperors  confirmed  and 
extended  these  decrees.  All  pubUc  shows,  theatrical  exhibitions, 
dancing  and  amusements  were  strictly  prohibited.  Similar  de- 
crees were  also  passed  by  various  councils,  requiring  a  fisdthful 
attendance  upon  pubhc  worship  and  a  strict  observance  of  the 
day,  by  solemn  suspension  of  all  seculax  pursuits  and  abstinence 
irom  amusements  and  vain  recreations.^ 

The  historical  facts  in  regard  to  the  observance  both  of  the  an- 

»  Cited  by  Augueti  DenkwQrdigkeiten,  Vol.  III.  p.  548. 

•  Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  Lib.  4.  c.  18—20.    Cod.  Just.  Lib.  3.  tit.  12.   De  Ferik. 

»  Cone.  Bardic,  c.  11.  Carthag.  IV.  c.  24.  88.  Matisc.  £L  c.  11,  etc. 
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dent  sabbath  and  of  the  Lord's  day  as  holy  time,  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  the  following  particulars : 

1.  Both  were  observed  in  the  christian  church  down  to  the 
fifth  century,  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  Eastern  church  both 
days  were  regarded  as  joyful  occasions,  but  in  the  Western  the 
Jewish  sabbath  was  kept  as  a  fast 

2.  Both  were  solemnized  by  pubhc  religious  assemblies  for  the 
instruction  and  spiritual  edification  of  the  hearers  and  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  supper. 

3.  The  sabbath  of  the  Jews  was  kept  chiefly  by  converts  from 
that  people  and  on  their  own  account;  who,  though  freed  from  the 
bondage  of  the  law,  adhered  in  this  respect  to  the  custom  of  their 
fathers.  But  in  time,  aHer  the  Lord's  day  was  fully  established, 
the  observance  of  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews  was  gradually  discon- 
tinued and  finally  was  denoimced  as  heretical.  As  the  hght  of 
the  morning  star  gently  fades  before  the  rising  sun,  yet  both  lin- 
gering awhile  together  in  the  horizon,  each  subserving,  alike> 
the  will  of  heaven,  and  conspiring,  to  a  common  end ;  so  the  Jew- 
ish and  the  christian  sabbath,  these  lights  of  the  moral  world,  in 
hannonions  action,  fulfilled  their  original  destiny ;  the  less  con- 
tinually waning  before  the  increasing  splendor  of  the  greater 
light. 

While  the  evidence  of  the  usage  of  the  apostoUcal  and  primitive 
church  in  the  religious  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  is  sufficiently 
explicit,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  doctrine  of  the  early 
fathers  on  the  subject  is  equally  equivocal.  No  direct  precept, 
as  has  been  observed,  is  given  in  the  New  Testament  authorizhig 
the  substitution  of  the  first  for  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  or 
establishing  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day.  The  apostle  Paul,  as 
we  have  seen,  simply  rebukes  the  pharisaical-  superstitions  of 
Judaizing  teachers,  in  their  observance  of  the  sabbaths  and  other 
festivals,  without  any  reference  to  the  divine  authority  for  the 
Jewii^  Of  christian  sabbath,  or  the  substitution  of  the  one  for  the 
Mher. 

In  like  manner,  whatever  is  said  by  the  eariy  christian  fathers 
on  this  subject,  is  of  the  same  negative  and  uncontrovelrsial  char- 
acter, and  directed  to  the  same  end.  They  strenuously  oppose 
the  mingling  of  both  Jewish  and  pagan  superstitions  with  the  so- 
lemnities of  the  Lord's  day,  without  clearly  defining  their  senti* 
meats  respecting  it  JVfeny  passages  occur  in  their  writings  which 
show  that  the  idea  of  the  christian  sabbath  was  clearly  defined 
and  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds ;  but  we  seek  in  vain  either 
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for  any  explicit  authority  for  the  sacredness  of  the  Lord's  day  as 
holy  time,  or  for  its  particular  relations  to  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews. 
In  their  controversial  writings  generally,  they  treat  rather  of  the 
contrast  between  the  economy  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, than  of  their  donnection.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Jewish 
and  of  the  christian  sabbath.  They  are  contrasted  rather  than 
compared.  The  pious  sentiments  of  the  primitive  Christians  lead 
them  strictly  to  keep  the  Lord's  day ;  and  in  doing  this,  they 
acted  in  coniformity  with  the  will  of  God,  and  fulfilled  his  original 
and  gracious  design  in  giving  man  a  sabbath.  Under  the  impulse 
of  their  own  religious  feeUngs,  they  were  a  law  unto  themselves, 
for  the  right  observance  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  without  any  ex- 
pUcit  command  from  heaven,  or  any  abstract  theory  of  their  own. 
"  We  assemble  on  the  sabbath,"  says  Athanasius,  in  the  fourth 
century,  "  not  to  pervert  our  minds  with  Judaism,  for  we  do  not 
turn  aside  to  observe  false  sabbaths ;  but  we  meet  on  the  sabbath 
to  worship  Jesus,  the  Lord  of  the  sabbath."  The  Jewish  sabbath 
even,  was  kept  as  holy  unto  the  Lord  our  Saviour,  and  in  this 
way  was  finally  superseded  by  the  christian  sabbath.  ''  The 
Lord,"  says  this  father,  in  the  same  connection,  "  has  now  trans- 
ferred the  sabbath  to  the  Lord's  day."^ 

When,  however,  we  turn  from  this  view  of  the  subject  to  the 
controversial  writings  of  the  early  fathers,  in  which  they  are  op- 
posing the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  religion,  they  seem,  in  their  zeal  to 
oppose  these  errors,  to  contradict,  in  doctrine,  the  practice  of  the 
church.  Justin  Martyr  disowns  the  original  idea  of  the  Lord's 
day.  The  sabbath  is,  in  his  view,  when  disputing  with  Try- 
pho  the  Jew,  only  a  temporary  institution  of  the  Jews.  He  goes 
further.  He  not  only  considers  the  sabbath  to  be  adapted  to  the 
Jews,  in  condescension  to  their  peculiar  proneness  to  forget  God, 
but  all  the  Mosaic  ritual  has,  with  him,  no  higher  intent  Nei- 
ther does  he  recognize  any  intimate  connection  between  the 
Jewish  and  the  christian  dispensation.  But  in  aU  this  he  only 
writes  as  a  controvertist  of  the  Jews.  How  different  the  view 
which  he  would  have  had  of  the  sabbath,  had  he  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  real  object  of  all  the  types  and  forms  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Then  would  he  have  seen  that  as  that  introduced 
the  gospel  dispensation,  so  the  sabbath  was  a  part  of  that  scheme 
of  grace  and  of  mercy  which  was  accomplished  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  outpouring  of  his  Spirit 

>  Horn.  De  Sement.  Vol.  II.  p.  GO,  ed.  Parii. 
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Terfulliaii  also,  in  hifl  controversy  with  the  Jews,  assitmes  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  Justin.  He  argues,  indeed,  that  the 
economy  of  the  Old  Testament  was  preliminary  to  that  of  the 
New.  But  instead  of  proceeding  to  infer  that  the  Jewish  sabbath 
sustained  a  similar  relation  to  that  of  the  christian  church,  he  con- 
tents Mmself  with  the  bold  assertion  that  to*  Christians  all  days 
were  hokf.  God,  according  to  Tertullian,  had  given  general  laws, 
applicable  to  all  men,  previously  td  the  Mosaic  law.  Under  such 
laws  had  Adam,  Noah,  Lot,  Melchisedec,  and  the  patriarchs 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Uved.  To  prove,  then,  the  necessity 
of  the  sabbath  and  circumdlBion,  it  must  be  shown  that  these  were 
also  indispensable  to  Adam,  to  Abel,  and  to  all  the  saints  who 
Kved  before  the  giving  of  the  law  to  Moses.  But  as^this  cannot 
be  affirmed  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  so  he  includes  the  sabbath 
under  the  same  category;  treating  it  only  as  a  temporary  institu- 
tion, belonging  to  a  code  of  laws  equally  limited  in  their  applica- 
tion. Such  is  his  course  of  reasoning  ;i  according  to  which,  in 
ftuit,  the  sabbath  is  only  a  temporary  institution  of  the  Mo- 
saic low.  He  seems  never  to  have  opened  his  mind  to  a  just 
view  of  the  real  nature  of  the  law  of  the  sabbath,  nor  to  have  no- 
ticed the  fulfihneat  of  it  in  the  keeping  of  the  Lord's  day  in  the 
ohristian  clHirch. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  seems  also  to  have  maintained  with  Ter- 
tallian  that  the  Christian's  whole  life  should  be  one  perpetual  sab- 
bath holy  unto  tiie  Lord.  "  Not  on  certain  stated  days,  but  without 
intermission,  should  we  honor  the  Saviour  throughout  our  lives."^ 

Origen  again  offers  similar  sentiments  respecting  the  keeping 
of  the  sabbath.  "  He  only  keeps  a  true  feast  unto  the  Lord  who 
faithfolly  fulfils  his  duty,  praying  always ;  and,  by  his  prayers,  pre- 
senting an  acceptable  offering  to  God  without  the  shedding  of 
blood.  Whoever  therefore  would  keep  the  Lord's  day  aright,  or 
any  other  festival  of  the  church,  must  even  abide  by  the  Lord  in 
thought,  word  and  deed.  Such  an  one  is  even  with  the  Lord  and 
keeps  a  perpetual  sabbath  unto  him.  But  the  greater  part  who 
dmm  to  be  beUevers  and  are  not,  and  who  neither  will,  nor  can 
keep  such  a  sabbath— -these  need  an  opportunity  for  religious  in- 
struction, even  though  it  be  not  ccmtinuaf's 

These  authorities  clearly  s&ow  that  the  primitive  fathers  were 
far  from  establishing  any  new  institution  for  religious  worship. 
Even  though  right  in  practice  they  were  wrong  in  theory^;  or 

"  Adv.  Jadaioe,  c.  1—6.  »  Strom.  Lib.  VII.  c.  7. 

•  Contn  Celiaiis  Lib.  VIIL  c.  31—33. 
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rather  their  theoretical  views  of  the  Lord's  day,  so  far  as  they  are 
uow  known,  were  the  crude  conceptions  of  minds  biased  by  con- 
troversy. Whatever  they  have  said  of  the  christian  sabbath  is 
chiefly  of  a  negative  character ;  appearing  rather  what  it  is  not, 
than  what  it  is. 

The  Boman  Cathohc  church,  in  process  of  time  encumbered 
their  worship  with  a  multitude  of  ceremonies,  surpassing  those 
even  of  the  Jewish  or  pagan  ritual  The  superstitious  notion  also 
became  current  in  the  church  that  merely  the  outward  observance 
of  festivals  and  of  fasts  was  well  pleasing  to  God.  In  opposition 
to  these  superstitions,  the  reformers  engaged  with  such  spirit  that 
they  not  only  found  no  time  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  sabbath,  but  in  their  zeal  to  oppose  these  errors, 
ran,  themselves,  into  the  contrary  extreme.  In  these  stormy  po« 
lemics,  they,  like  the  early  fathers,  contented  themselves  with 
negative  principles  in  regard  to  holy  time ;  and,  in  their  lack  of 
established  positive  principles,  contradicted  in  theory  their  own 
usage.  Seldom  did  they  discuss  the  true  principle,  or  inquire  into 
the  scriptural  idea  of  holy  time ;  but  they  abundantly  controverted 
the  false  theories  and  vain  superstitions  with  which  the  Catholics 
had  encumbered  the  sabbath  in  common  with  their  other  festivals. 
In  doing  this  the  reformers  assumed  the  general  position,  ^  That 
neither  rites  of  worship,  nor  rehgious  solemnities,  were  of  divine 
appointment  or  indispensably  necessary ;  but  that  all  these  were 
fiom  time  to  time  to  be  adopted,  or  changed  according  to  the  pe- 
cuhar  circumstances  of  diflerent  churches;  so  that  they  might 
best  promote  the  religious  instruction,  the  edification  and  the  de- 
votions of  the  people."  In  conformity  with  these  views,  the  creeds, 
confessions  and  catechisms  of  that  period,  treat  all  sacred  seasons, 
including  the  sabbath,  as  merely  human  instUutions,  having  in 
mind  the  commendable  purpose  of  correcting  the  abuses  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  church.  Here  was  the  fatal  mistake  of  the  re- 
formers. They  gave  up  the  divine  institution  of  the  holy  sabbath, 
without  once  subjecting  its  claims  to  a  careful  examination  on 
their  own  merits  as  presented  in  the  word  of  God.  They  classed 
it  with  other  festivals  of  the  church,  as  a  hunum  ordinance,  which 
they  were  at  liberty  to  receive,  to  reject,  or  to  reform  at  pleasure. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  elates  the  Lord's  day  under  the 
same  category  as  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  the  like ;— ^nerely  hu- 
man ordinances.  "  The  ancient  sabbath,"  it  pretends  to  say,  **  the 
church  has  not  abolished,  but  God  himself  has  taught  us  that  we 
are  not  bound  by  the  law  of  Moses/'  and  much  more  to  the  same 
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efiect  "  The  Scriptures  have  abrogated  the  sabbath,  teaching 
that  all  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses  after  the  revelations  of  the 
gospel,  may  be  omitted."^  The  fourth  commandment,  according 
to  Luther's  exposition  in  his  La^er  Catechism^  applies  only  to 
the  Jews,  and  in  its  obvious  and  grosser  sense,  ad  externum  et 
crassum  iSum  sensum,  it  applies  not  at  all  to  us  Christiems  ^  En* 
lightened  Christians,  according  to  the  same  perverted  exposition, 
have  no  need  of  religious  solemnities,  but  for  the  common  people, 
to  men  servants  and  maid  servants,  such  a  day  of  rest  must  be 
very  grateful ;  and  important  withal,  as  afibrding  an  opportunity 
for  acquainting  themselves  with  the  word  of  God«  and  for  devo- 
tional piuposes.  To  spend  the  day  therefore  in  tippling-shops 
and  grovelling  sensualities,  would  really  be  quite  an  abuse  of  the 
Lord's  day  in  the  estimation  even  of  this  renowned  reformer.  Hase 
Lib.  Sym.  p.  423.  We  honor  the  memory  of  Luther;  we  ad- 
mire his  transcendent  genius,  his  lofty  daring,  and  dauntless  en- 
eigy  in  defence  of  the  truth ;  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
centuries,  we  stand  amazed  at  the  sight  of  the  mighty  impress  of 
his  great  mind  which  he  has  left  on  the  millions  of  Germany. 
But  what  thanks  can  they  owe  him  for  withholding  from  them 
that  great  day,  which  God  has  ordained  to  be  the  same  through 
all  time  and  equally  rich  in  blessings  to  all  who  shall  remember 
to  keep  it  holy  unto  him.  Had  the  true  light  of  the  sabbath  dawn- 
ed on  his  mind,  had  he  given  to  reformed  Europe  this  priceless 
boon,  next  to  redeeming  grace,  the  noblest  gift  of  God,  how  fra- 

^  Qui  judicant  ecclesiie  aactoritate  pro  sabbato  institutum  esse  diei  Dominici 
observationem  necessariam  longe  errant.  Scriptura  abrogavit  sabbatam,  qaae 
docet  omnes  ceremonias  Mosaicas  post  reyelatum  evangelium  omitti  posse.  £t 
tamen  quia  opus  erat  constituere  certain  diem,  ut  sciret  populos  quando  con- 
venire  deberet,  appeiet  ecclesiam  ei  rei  destinasse  diem  Dominicam.— Hue,  Lt- 
bri  Sifm'M  iei^p,  43. 

*  Lather  in  commenting  apon  the  foarth  commandment  says :  Hoc  praecep- 
tnm,  quantum  ad  externum  et  crassum  ilium  sensum  attinet,  ad  vos  Christianos 
non  pertinet.  Est  enim  externa  quaedam  res,  sicut  omnes  aliae  Veteris  Testa- 
ment! constitutiones,  certis  quibusdam  ritibus,  personis,  temporibus  et  locis  des- 
tinatae,  quae  omnes  jam  per  Christum  liberae  Tactae  sunt. 

Caeterum,  ut  hinc  Christianum  aliquem  intellectum  hauriamus  pro  simplici- 
bus,  quidnam  Deos  hoc  in  praecepto  a  nobis  exigat,  ita  habe ;  Nos  dies  festos 
celebrare,  non  propter  intelligentes  et  erudites  Christianos,  hi  enim  nihil  opns 
habent  f  eriis,  verum  prime  etiam  corporalis  cujusdam  causae  et  necessitatis 
gratia,  quam  et  natura  docet  et  exigit;  nimirum  communis  multitudinis  gratia, 
servorum,  ancillarum,  qui  per  totam  hebdomadam  laboribus  servierunt,  ut  et 
ipsi  diem  habeant,  qua  ab  operibus  respirantes  semet  ex  labore  reiiciattt  et  cor- 
pora fesM  qoiete  firnuure  qaeant — Hase^  Uhri  SymboUei^p,  42i. 
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gmnt  had  been  the  name  of  Luther  in  all  the  earth;  how  sweet 
in  heaven,  the  song  of  those  countless  milhons  more  who  then 
had  come  to  join  their  blest  voices  before  the  throne  in  the  ser- 
vices of  an  eternal  sabbath. 

Bnt  there  was  one  great  reformer  who  had  drunk  deeper  at  the 
sacred  fountain;  one  there  was  of  more  patient  investigation,  of 
calmer  temper  and  clearer  intellect  Had  even  his  discriminftting 
eye  discerned,  amidst  the  papal  superstitions  with  which  it  was 
disguised,  the  day  of  God,  the  lost,  neglected  sabbath ; — ^had  he 
had  the  discrimination  to  bring  out  the  sabbath  of  the  christian 
duirch  from  the  mads  of  saints'  days  and  festivals  of  the  Bomish 
church,  where  it  had  been  disguised  so  long,  like  some  ancient 
gem  of  priceless  value,  buried  beneath  the  rubbish  of  many  gene- 
rations, but  disinterred  at  last,  and  revealed  to  the  admiring  eye 
radiant  still  in  all  its  original  lustre, — had  John  Calvin  given  ts 
the  world  this  hiddrai  treasure-— the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  our  God— 
what  a  benefactor  would  he  have  been  to  the  worid !  To  that 
single  act  we  might  have  ascribed  an  influence,  more  permanent 
and  various  in  its  efiect  on  the  character  and  destinies  of  men 
and  of  nations  than  that  of  any  other  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
refonxiation.  The  benign  influence  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  is 
not  clearer  than  that  of  the  sabbath  upon  the  whole  English  race 
in  England,  Scotland  and  America.  Though  received  from  the 
Puritans  at  a  late  hour  in  the  period  of  the  revolution,  it  has  changed, 
entirely  and  forever,  the  whole  history  of  these  countries ;  and, 
through  them,  the  history  of  the  world  It  marks  a  wide  and  ever- 
lasting distinction  between  their  religion  and  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion on  the  £sce  of  the  earth.  They  have  a  sabbath — a  christian 
sabbaihy  holy  unto  the  Lord,  according  to  God's  command.  With 
the  exception  of  the»  countries  just  named,  the  sabbath  is  a  hotf- 
day^  of  human  appointment,  for  rest,  for  recreation  or  for  religious 
worship  at  the  pleasure  of  each  one. 

From  the  period  of  the  reformation  until  the  rise  of  neological 
sentiments,  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Lutheran 
church  continued  gradually  to  adopt  lii^er  and  more  scriptural 
principles  respecting  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day.  Like  the 
primitive  church,  their  practice  was  generally  in  advance  of  their 
theory  in  relation  to  the  observance  of  the  day.  To  detract  from 
the  honor  due  to  Christ  as  Lord  of  all,  these  modem  neologists 
begun  anew  to  controvert  the  divine  authority  of  the  christian 
sabbath,  and  to  blend  it  again  with  other  festivals  of  the  church. 
Their  intention  was  to  lead  off  the  church  from  the  observance  of 
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it  as  the  LorcTs  dot/,  commemorative  of  our  Saviour.  They  ac* 
cordingly  denied  that  it  had  any  comiection  either  with  the  Jewish 
sabbath,  or  with .  the  moral  law.  Both  the  pulpit  and  the  press 
joined  in  tliis  unrighteous  work  of  secularizing  it  The  conse* 
qnence  was  that,  in  their  anxiety  not  to  honor  the  Son  even  as 
they  honor  the  Father,  men  ceased  even  to  honor  God  the  Father 
by  the  keeping  of  his  commandments.  There  is  indeed  a  redeem- 
ing spirit  still  lingering  in  the  church.  A  few,  like  our  author 
announced  in  the  begiiming  of  this  article,  boldly  assert  and  de* 
fend  the  divine  authority  of  the  christian  sabbath.  Memy  more, 
by  voluntary  association,  have  covenanted  one  with  another  reli- 
giously to  keep  the  day,  and  by  all  appropriate  means  to  encourage 
others  to  the  performance  of  the  same  duty  without  either  affirm- 
ing or  denying  its  divine  character.  Still  it  is  deeply  to  be  la- 
mented that  the  great  majority,  even  of  the  evangelical  party  in 
the  church,  adliere  to  the  sentiments  of  their  great  reformer,  con- 
senting in  principle  and  in  practice  to  the  latitudinaiian  principle 
that  the  Lord's  day  is  merely  a  human  institution,  unauthorized 
by  the  word  of  God.  It  is  accordingly,  with  the  sober,  religious 
part  of  the  community,  a  day  of  pastime  and  of  mnocefUrecreatianf 
as  they  call  it  To  such  as  are  so  inclined,  it  afiS)rds  a  convenient 
opportunity  for  attendance  upon  public  worship ;  the  religions  ob 
servance  of  it  is  restricted  to  the  two  brief  hours  so  employed. 

Such  at  the  present  time,  is  the  sabbath,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
throughout  the  reformed  churches  a£  Germany.  Certain  festivaJs 
of  the  church,  the  relics  of  popish  superstition,  even  at  this  day, 
are  more  scrupulously  kept ;  and,  as  the  writer  has  often  been  as* 
sured,  are  regarded  as  more  sacred  even  than  the  sabbath !  So 
truly  do  these  reformed  churches  themselves  need  a  more  thorough 
reformation.  Great  and  and  glorious  as  was  the  refcnrmation,  it 
was  but  a  reformation  begun  ;^''^  correction  of  some  old  abuses 
and  errors ;  not  a  regeneration  as  life  fiom  the  dead.  Even  as  a 
reformation,  it  was  inadequate,  incomplete.  It  was  arrested  early 
in  its  high  career ;  and  there  it  lingers  still,  low  in  the  distant  hori- 
zon, the  sun  it  was  hoped  of  a  brighter  day,  its  beams  yet  feebly 
struggling  through  the  mists  that  dimmed  its  rising.  Heaven 
speed  its  way,  so  that  it  may  hold  on  its  course,  shining  more  and 
more,  and  scattering  over  protestant  Europe  a  cloudless  light 

As  a  practical  illustmtion  of  these  latitudinarian  principles  re- 
specting the  Lord's  day,  we  give  fiom  our  author  a  sketdi  of  a 
sabbaith  in  Germany  both  in  the  dty  and  in  the  country. 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  la w  and  the  intent  of  the  Lard's  day. 
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it  is  a  season  of  worldliness  and  sin,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  observance  of  public  worship.  Even  the  appropriate  instrac* 
tions  of  this  day,  in  many  places  are  superseded ;  and  the  teach- 
ings of  the  sanctuary,  accommodated  to  the  maxims  of  the  world 
and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the  cities  and  laige  towns,  in  noise 
and  bustle,  it  is  hardly  distinguished  from  the  other  days  of  the 
week,  and  scarcely  recalling  many  eyen  of  the  higher  classes 
fiom  their  labor  for  the  enjoyment  of  repose  and  worldly  plea- 
sures. The  pubhc  officers  of  State,  fiom  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est, almost  without  exception,  and  in  direct  violation  of  law,  dis- 
regard the  day. 

The  lower  orders,  even  less  restrained  by  the  laws,  imitate  the 
demoralizing  example  of  their  superiors ;  and  the  more  so,  be- 
xsause  the  Lord's  day  greatly  increases  their  gains.  Tobacconists, 
musicians,  rum-sellers,  rope-dancers,  and  all  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  men,  respectively  depend 
on  Sunday  as  the  best  day,  for  the  exercise  of  their  craft  Aco(»rd* 
ingly  every  kind  of  business  proceeds  on  this  day  as  on  any  other, 
until  suspended,  so  that  the  people  may  participate  in  the  pubhc 
amusements.  The  ware-houses  and  stores  are  everywhere  open, 
and  the  multitude  of  customers,  gives  melancholy  evidence  that 
the  tradesmen  in  opening  their  shops,  do  but  accommodate  them* 
selves  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  noise  of  the  work-shop,  the 
rattling  of  machinery,  the  rumbling  of  mills,  and  the  strokes  of 
the  steam-engine  with  its  hoarse  and  heavy  respirations  every- 
where disturb  the  stiUness  of  the  sacred  day,  here,  alas,  hardly 
known  even  byname.  Here  is  the  blacksmith  at  his  forge ;  and 
there,  a  gang  of  laborers  upon  the  scaffiild.  In  one  directioii  they 
are  busy  in  preparing  their  carriages  for  a  party  of  fdeasnre ;  in 
another,  is  the  teamster  with  his  weary  beast  toiling  at  his  load; 
and  on  every  side  the  post-coaches,  pressing  eagerly  on  in  their 
destined  routes.  At  the  soimd  of  fife  and  drum,  the  people  are 
running  together  at  the  comer  of  the  streets  to  a  bear-dance;  the 
mendicant  minstrel  is  wailing  forth  his  music  with  Y6s  hand-oigaB 
in  the  courts  and  lanes,  and  multitudes  of  criers  are  calling  out  at 
the  top  of  their  voices  to  draw  the  greedy  crowd  to  come  and 
taste  of  thehr  dainties. 

It  is  not  enough-  that  military  parades,  and  public  reviews  of 
whole  regiments  engross  a  great  part  of  the  day;  not  enough  that 
the  sound  of  the  sabbath-bell  mingles  with  the  dang  of  martial 
music  and  the  roar  of  cannon,  but  the  din  of  business  and  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  so  disturb  the  rest,  and  desecimte  the  sacred- 
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ness  of  this  holy  day,  that  what  God  ordained  to  be  a  blessing  to 
man,  he  has  converted  into  a  curse. 

TowBxds  the  dose  of  the  day  parties  of  pleasure  on  foot,  in 
eaniages,  and  on  horse-back,  ar^  ever3rwhere  seen  conftisedly 
hasting  away  in  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  each  according  to  his  incli- 
nation and  ability.  There  is  an  eager  rush  to  houses  of  public 
amusement,  which  axe  everywhere  open,  and  in  which  with 
games  at  cards  and  nine-pins,  with  circular  rail-ways,  with  carous- 
ing and  dancing,  and  sports  of  every  description,  the  Lord's  day 
is  commemorated.  But  we  cannot  even  allude  to  the  number* 
less  forms  of  riotous  mirth,  to  which  multitudes  resign  themselves. 
A  hundred  places  are  open  where,  by  change  of  scene,  from  hour 
to  hour  they  may  diversify  their  amusements  and  indulge  in  the 
most  unrestrained  and  shameless  excesses.  The  common  peo' 
pie  who,  in  total  neglect  of  the  public  worship  of  God,  spend  the 
day  in  ungrateful  toil,  when  their  work  is  done,  as  if  in  eager  haste 
to  redeem  the  pastime  which  they  have  lost,  press  away  to  their 
be«r-stands,  cofiee-houses,  and  dancing-halls.  The  day  closes 
with  the  exhibitions  of  the  opera-house,  the  circus  and  the  the- 
atre. 

In  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  city,  the  sabbath  is  profaned 
by  secular  pursuitB  and  worldly  pleasures  of  every  description. 
The  noise  of  the  teamster  and  the  traveller  breaks  the  slumben 
of  the  morning.  The  sound  of  the  fife,  the  voice  of  the  criers  in 
the  street,  offering  for  sale  their  various  supplies  for  the  table, 
and  aU  mingling  Uieir  clamor  with  the  bustling  preparations  for 
the  business  and  amusements  of  the  day-— distract  one's  ear« 
ly  devotions.  On  our  way  to  the  house  of  God,  here  we  pass 
a  Jew,  hawking  his  wares ;  and  there,  the  penny-post  from 
the  city,  with  a  crowd  about  him ;  while,  in  the  distance^  some 
tradesman,  with  a  loud  voice,  is  calling  one  back  to  examiae  his 
goods ;  then  we  go  to  the  house  of  God,  hoping  th^e,  in  the 
stiUness  of  its  devotions,  to  enjoy  unmolested  the  privileges  of  the 
LiOitTs  day.  Vain  hope !  There  stands  the  minister  before  the 
altar,  but  the  voice  of  prayer  is  drowned  by  the  din  and  clamor 
fiom  without.  Many  are  the  vacant  seats  within ;  few  having 
separated  themselves  from  the  noisy  multitude  to  unite  in  the 
'voiship  of  God. 

Ab  the  assembly  retire,  they  are  met  by  a  company  of  musicians, 
"who,  having  impatiently  waited  for  their  return,  now  boldly  strike 
np  their  notes  and  draw  around  them  a  company  of  idlers ;  while, 
in  another  direction,  aU,  both  old  and  young,  are  hastening  away, 
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at  the  call  of  the  dram,  to  the  exhibition  of  some  travelling  cam* 
van,  or  strolling  play-actors.  The  young  men  of  the  village  are 
now  returning  from  the  city — ^where,  in  the  morning,  they  went 
to  attend  a  military  parade ;  but  not  a  few  of  them  are  lingering 
behind,  attracted  by  the  revelry  of  such  scenes.  Some  officers  of 
government,  in  the  afternoon,  summon  the  villagers  to  his  office 
on  public  business,  where  they  are  compelled  to  remain,  however 
reluctantly,  until  the  close  of  the  day,  perhaps  for  the  transaction 
of  the  business  which  the  public  agent  prolongs  at  his  pleasure. 
An  assessment  is  to  be  made,  or  payment  is  required  for  a  school- 
tax,  and  the  poor  are  filled  with  anxiety  to  meet  the  demand. 
The  herdsmen,  the  watch,  and  the  field  officers,  are  to  be  paid ; 
and  this  again  sets  half  of  the  village  in  commotion.  They  bring 
out  their  hay  and  their  grain  for  the  payment  of  these  public  ser- 
vants, and  the  distribution  to  them  of  their  portions  respectively 
often  ends  in  an  angry  quarrel.  The  noise  and  tumult  of  the  scene 
close  at  last  with  drinking  and  carousing.  Thus,  in  every  way, 
the  sacred  day  is  desecrated  and  profaned ;  so  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  those  who  are  disposed,  to  remember  it  to  keep  it 
holy.  And  yet  many,  even  of  the  clergy,  forbear  all  attempts  to 
arrest  or  rebuke  the  abounding  profanations  of  it 

Such  is  the  sabbath  in  Germany ;  such  the  practical  results  of 
departing  from  the  law  of  the  Lord  respecting  it,  and  disowning 
the  divine  authority  of  this  sacred  institution,  which  God  ordained 
to  be  kept  holy  unto  himself  Who,  in  view  of  the  recital,  can 
fail  to  reflect  with  wonder  and  with  sorrow  upon  that  blindness 
which  still  rests  upon  all  protestant  Europe  in  regard  to  the  sa- 
credness  of  this  holy  day  ?  But  we  rejoice  in  the  consideration 
that  England  and  America  hav«e  better  learned  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  keeping  of  the  sabbath  have  a  great  reward.  The 
perverse  dogmas  and  superstitions  of  the  church,  for  a  long  time 
witiiheld  from  the  EngUsh  reformers,  the  blessings  of  the  sab- 
bath. But  there  was  among  them  a  venerable  class  of  men,  who 
learned  at  last  to  discriminate  between  the  ordinances  of  the 
church  and  the  commands  of  God.  They  clearly  saw  that  while 
the  church  had  consecrated  many  days  as  holy  unto  the  apostles, 
saints  and  maityrs,  the  Lord  Almighty  had  ordained  one  day  in 
seven  to  be  kept  forever  as  holy  unto  himself  Casting  away  the 
ordinances  of  men,  and  receiving  only  the  commandment  of  God, 
they  began  anew,  in  defiance  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  the 
persecutions  of  prelatical  power,  to  keep  the  Lord's  day.     Their 
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sentiinents  j^eveul^  over  aU/^poaitkni ;  and  the  natkai  at  length 
reoeive4  fi^JU  t)iem  the  divine  institutioD. 

The  Piiritaas,  those  stem  defenders  of  the  faith  omoe  deMveced 
i6  the  saintB,  to  whom.  England  is  so  deepjy  indebted  for  her  re- 
hgiQtis  liberties,  and  from  ^hom  we  have  receiv^  the  priceless 
inheritance  of  our  civil  and  religions  privileges,— <<these  have  ibp 
immortal  honor  of  first  giving  to  the  diristian  world  the  sabbath. 
They  first  asserted  the  divine  authority  of  the  day  by  a  .dear  ex- 
position of  the  law  of  God  respecting  it  This  fact  ought  to  b^ 
better  known  and  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the  pabhc.  It  do* 
serves  to  be  held  in  grateful  and  everlasting  ren^embrance  in 
honor  of  those  noble  men. 

The  individual,  who  first  promulgated  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
christian  sabbath,  wbjs  the  Rev.  Niohola&  Bound,  P.  I),  of  Nortoi)» 
in  tlie  county  of  SufiS)lk,  in  England  Afler  receiving  a  regular 
education  at  Cambridge,  he  was  beneficed  at  this  place ;  but  in 
1583,  whe^  subscription  to  WhitgifVs  three  articles  was  ngorously 
irnposed  upon  the  cleigy,  he,  with  about  sixty  other  ministers  of 
the  same  county,  refused  to  subaciibe ;  and  was  acaMrdiagiy,  with 
them,  suspended  from  the  ministry.  About. the  year  ld95»he 
published  a  famous  book,  entitled  "  Sabhathum  veteiis  et  novi 
Testamenti,  or  The  true  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath."  In  thi^  book 
he  maintained  "  that  the  seventh  part  of  our  time  ought  to  be  de^ 
voted  to  God — that  Christians  are  bound  to  rest  <m  the  Lord's 
day,  83  much  as  the  Jews  were  on  the  Mosaic  sabbath,  thecom- 
nmndment  about  rest  being  moral  and  perpetual ;  and  that  it  wi|s 
not  lawful  for  persons  to  follow  their  studies  or  worldly  business 
on  that  day,  nor  to  use  such  pleasures  and  recreations  as  are  per* 
mitted  on  other  days."'  This  book  spread  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  The  doctrines  which  it  propounded  ^called  forth  from 
many  hearts  a  ready  response,  apd  the  result  was  a  most  pleasing 
reformation  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  "  It  is  almost  incred- 
ible," says  Fuller,  "  how  taking  this  doctrine  was,  partly  because 
of  its  own  purity,  and  partly  for  the  eminent  piety  of  sudi  persons 
as  maintained  it;  so  that  the  Lords  day,  especially  in  corpora- 
tions, began  to  be  precisely  kept;  people  becoming  a  law  unto 
themselves,  forbearing  such  sports  as  yet  by  st^ute  permitted; 
yea,  many  Rejoicing  at  their  own  restraint  herein."  The  law  of 
the  sabbath  was  indeed  a  religious  principle,  after  which  the 
christian  church  had,  for  centuries,  been  darkly  groping.  Pions 
men,  of  eyery  age,  had  felt  the  necessity  o(  divine  authority  for 
>  Brooks's  Live0  of  the  Pahtans^  Vol.  II.  pp.  171 « 172. 
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sanct^ying  the  diiy.  Their  conscience  had  been  in  advance  of 
their  reason.  Bractiealiy  they  had  kept  the  sabbath  better  than 
their  principles  required 

Public  sentiment,  however,  was  still  unsettled  respecting  this 
newdoctiine  of  the  sabbath,  though  few  at  first  violently  opposed 
them.  "  Learned  men  were  much  divided  in  their  judgments 
about  these  Sabbatarian  doctrines;  some  embraced  them  as  an- 
cient truths  consonant  to  Scripture,  long  disused  and  neglected, 
now  seasonably  revived  for  die  increase  of  piety.  Others  con* 
•eived  them  grounded  on  a  wrong  bottom;  but  because  they 
tended  to  the  manifest  advance  of  religion,  it  was  a  pity  to  op- 
pose them ;  seeing  none  have  just  reason  to  complain,  being  de- 
eeived  into  iheir  own  gbod.  But  a  third  sort  flatly  fell  oht  with 
tiiese  propositions,  a«  galling  men's  necks  with  a  Jin^uA  ycke, 
against  the  Liberty  of  Christians ; — ^that  Christ,  as  Lofd  of  the  sab- 
bath, had  removed  the  rigor  thereof,  and  allowed  men  lawful 
recreations  ;-*"^Aa^  this  dtn^rme  put  an  unequal  htstre<m  the  Sunday, 
on  set  purpose  to  eclipse  all  other  holy  days,  to  the  derogation  of 
the  auUiority  of  the  church ; — that  this  strict  observance  was  set 
up  out  of  faction,  to  be  a  character  of  difference  to  brand  all  for 
libertines  who  did  not  entertain  it''^ 

No  open  opposition,  however,  was  at  first  manifested  against 
the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Boimd.  No  reply  was  attempted  for  sev^nl 
years ;  and  *'not  so  much  as  a  feather  of  a  quill  in  print  did  wag 
against  him."  His  work  was  soon  followed  by  several  other  trea- 
tises in  defence  of  the  same  sentiments.  "  All  the  Puritans  fell 
in  with  this  doctrine  and  distinguished  themselves  by  spending 
that  part  of  sacred  time  in  public,  family,  and  private  devotion.*' 
Even  Dr.  Heylin  certified  the  triumphant  •  spread  of  those  puri- 
tanical sentiments  respecting  the  sabbath,  while  he  discloses  his 
inveterate  hatred  of  them  in  the  foUowing  terms :  "  This  doctrine, 
carrying  such  a  fair  show  of  piety,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the 
common  people,  and  such  as  did  not  examine  the  true  grounds 
of  it,  induced  many  to  embrace  and  defend  it;  and  in  a  very 
little  time  it  became  the  most  bewitching  error  and  the  most 
popular  infatuation  that  ever  was  embraced  by  the  people  of 
England."        « 

Such  hostility  to  the  doctrine  soon  became  general  on  the  part 
of  the  established  clergy.  Without  attempting  a  refutation  of  the 
doctrine,  "  they  exclaimed  against  it  as  putting  a  restraint  upon 
christian  hberty ;  as  putting  too  great  a  lustre  upon  the  Lord's  day; 

>  Foller'fl  Chan^  Hist,  of  Britain,  Book  IX.  p.  29$. 
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and  39  tendiog  to  eclipse  tlie  authodty  of  the  et^udi^  in  atteadiag 

festivals/'^ 

Mr.  ThomaB  Rogers,  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  puhlic  refutation  of  these  puri- 
tanical notions  respecting  the  sabbath.  The  doeti;ine  of  the  pu- 
ritans he  characterizes  as  an  "odde  and  new  device  of  theirs," 
and  he  charges  them  with  setting  forth  "  from  an  odde  comer 
and  after  a  new  fashion,  which  we  little  thought  of^  their  sabbatti 
speculations.  Such  was  their  cuimiAg  set  upon  us  afresh  again, 
by  dispersing  them  in  printed  books,  which  for  ten  years  space 
before,  they  had  been  in  hammering  among  themselves  to  make 
them  Gompleat**  In  conclusion,  the  worthy  churchman  proposes 
to  himself  the  rare  consolations  of  his  death-bed,  in  the  vain  hope, 
with  which  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  utterly  suppressed 
this  dangerous  tenet  "  It  is  a  comfort  to  my  soul,  and  will  be  to 
my  dying  hour,  that  I  have  been  the  man  and  the  means  that  the 
s^batarian  errors  and  impieties  are  brought  into  the  knowledge 
of  the  State."  Archbishop  Whitgifl,  in  1699,  suppressed  Dr. 
Bound's  book,  and  ordered  that  it  should  not  be  reprinted,  ^d 
Fopham,  lord  chief  justice,  did  the  same  the  year  following. 
"  ^ese,  indeed,"  says  Dr.  Heyliiv  "  were  good  remedies,  had 
they  been  soon  enough  applied ;  yet  not  so  good  as  those  which 
were  formerly  applied  to  Coppin  and  Thacker,  who  were  hanged 
at  Bury  for  spreading  Brown's  books  against  the  church."  Such 
was  the  amiable  spirit  of  these  christian  men  towards  those  who 
plead  for  a  religious  observance  of  the  christian  sabbath. 

But  these  effi>rts  at  extermination  only  propagated  more  exten- 
sively the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  sabbath.  Though  condemned 
by  the  chief  justice,  says  Fuller,  ''  these  Sabbatarian  doctrines 
took  the  privilege  to  pardon  themselves,  and  were  published  more 
generally  than  before.  The  price  of  the  doctor's  book  began  to 
be  doubled,  as  commonly  books  are  then  most  xalled  on  when 
called  in ;  and  many  who  hear  not  of  tliem  when  printed  inquire 
after  them  when  prohibited ;  and  though  the  book's  wings  were 
dipt  from  flying  abroad  in  print,  it  ran  the  faster  from  friend  to 
fiiend  in  transcribed  copies ;  and  the  Lord's  day  in  most  places, 
was  most  strictly  observed.''^  Whitgifl  died  !^n  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  book,  and  in  1606,  Dr.  Bound  published  a  second 
edition  of  his  book  with  large  additions.  "  And,  indeed,  such  was 
its  reputation  that  scarcely  any  catechism  or  comment  was  pub- 

*  Brooks*s  Lives  of  the  ParitaiiB,  Vol.  II.  p.  17*2. 

*  ChorcJi  Hist  of  Britoin,  B.  iX.  p.  239. 
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lished  by  the  stricter  divines  for  maoy  years*  in  which  the  morality 
of  the  sabbath  was  not  strongly  recommended  and  enforced.*' 
The  subject,  indeed,  became  the  principal  controversy  of  the  age. 
It  changed  to  a  great  extent  the  topics  of  discussion  in  the  church. 
Hitherto  the  dispute  of  contending  parties  had  been  about  the 
ceremonials  of  religion ;  now,  it  was  directed  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Scriptures.  Amcag  these,  that  of  the  christian  sabbath  was  fiist. 
in  order  and  importance.^ 

The  subject  was  renewed  in  the  following  reign  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Dedamtion  for  Sports  on  the  Loijd's  day  by 
James  I,  May  24,  1618.  In  this  declaration  he  signified  his 
royal  pleasure, "  that  after  the  end  of  divine  service  his  good  peo- 
ple should  not  be  disturbed,  letted  or  discouraged  from  any  lawful 
recreations ;  such  as  dancing  either  of  men  or  women,  archerie 
for  men,  leaping  or  vaulting,  or  any  such  harmless  recreations; 
nor  from  having  May-games,  whitsun-sdes,  or  novice-dances,  and 
setting  up  of  IMay-poles,  or  other  sports  therewith  used,  so  as  the 
same  be  had  in  due  and  convenient  times  without  impediment  or 
let  of  divine  service."  This  declaration,  having  the  sanction  of 
pubhc  authority,  opened  a  flood-gate  to  all  manner  of  licentious- 
ness, and  overwhelmed  the  church  in  new  trials.  The  declara- 
tion was  promulgated  in  Lancashire,  and  ordered  to  be  read  in  all 
the  parish  churches.  But  many  conscientiously  refused  to  comply 
with  the  injunction.  Others  thought  to  comply  and  then  to  com- 
promise with  their  conscience  by  publicly  exposing  the  sinfulness 
of  such  sports..  The  moral  sentiments  of  multitudes  were  shocked 
by  this  authorized  desecration  of  the  Lord's  day.  Indeed  it  is  not, 
says  Fuller,  **  so  hard  to  beUeve  as  sad  to  recount  what  grief  and 
distraction  thereby  was  occasioned  in  many  honest  men's  hearts." 
The  king,  however,  relaxed  the  severity  of  the  decree  and  few 
were  finally  ejected  from  their  livings  by  refusing  to  publish  his 
declaration. 

Greater  trials,  however,  awaited  the  defenders  of  the  sabbath 
in  the  next  reign  under  Charles  IL  and  at  the  instigation  of  arch- 
bishop Laud.  Upon  a  complaint  made  by  the  people,  the  lord 
chief  justice  Bichardson  had  made  an  order  suppressing  Sunday 
revels,  church-ale»  and  clerk-ales,^  and  requiring  every  minister  to 

>  Neals  HiBt.  of  the  Puritans^  Vol.  1.  p.  543.  Hetheriagton's  Westminster 
Assemblj,  p.  53. 

'  Church-ales  are  when  the  people  gQ  from  afternoon  prayers  on  Sunday  to 
their  lawful  sports  and  pastimes  in  the  churchyard,  or  in  the  neighborhood  in 
some  public  house  where  they  drink  and  make  merry. 

Clerk-ales  are  so  called  because  they  are  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the 
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publish  it  yeaily.  Laud  hftd  the  address  to  cause  the  cl)ief  justice 
to  receive  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  king  with  an  injunction 
to  revirice  his  oider;  and  to  sustain  himself  in  his  pious  zeal,  his 
grace,  the  archbiBhop,  procured  a  letter  from  the  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  certifying  on  the  testimony  of  seventy-two  of  his  cler- 
gy, "  that  the  late  suppression  of  ihe  revels  was  very  unaccepta- 
ble, and  that  the  restitution  of  them  would  be  very  grateful  to  the 
g^itry,  the  clergy,  and  the  common  people.*'  The  justices  of 
peace  were  of  a  contrary  mind  and  signed  a  petition  to  the  king 
declaring,  **  that  these  revels  had  not  only  introduced  a  great  pro- 
fanation of  the  Lord's  day,  but  liotons  tipphng,  contempt  of  au- 
tbority,  quairels,  murders,  eta"  Thus  we  are  presented  with  the 
extra^xliiiary  spectacle  of  the  kdty  petitioning  for  the  religious  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  day,  and  die  bUhop  and  his  clergy  pleading 
fiur  the  profanation  of  it !  The  prayer  of  Laud  and  his  party,  how- 
ever, prevailed;  and  the  order  was  revoked.  Further  to  obUterate 
fiom  the  minds  of  the  people  these  puritanical  notions  of  the  sab- 
bath, Laud  instigated  Uie  king  to  republish  his  fother^s  "  Declara- 
tion of  the  Sports  to  be  used  on  Sundays  after  divine  service.'' 
This  was  accordingly  done,  Oct  18, 1633.  After  citing  the  words 
of  king  James's  declaration,  authorizing  these  sports,  Charles  pro- 
ceeds to  say, ''Out  of  a  like  pious  care  for  the  service  of  God,  and 
fi>r  suppressing  those  humors  that  oppose  truth,  and  for  the  ease, 
comfort  and  recreation  of  his  majesty's  well  deserving  people,  he 
doth  ratify  his  blessed  father's  dedaiation."  He  also  gave  com- 
mand that  this  decree  should  be  published  in  all  the  parish 
churches. 

These  measures  revived  the  controversy  respecting  the  morality 
of  the  sabbath;  and,  at  the  same  time,  involved  the  adherents  to 
this  doctrine  in  renewed  trials  and  persecutions.  Biadbourne  of 
Suffdk  had  pubhshed  five  years  before,  A  Defence  of  the  most 
ancient  and  sacred  ordinance  of  God,  the  Sabbath  Day.  The 
bishop  of  Ely  was  now  commanded  by  the  king  to  write  a  refu- 
tation of  this  book,  and  Drs.  Focklington  and  Heylin  soon  follow- 
ed on  the  same  side,  denying  that  there  is  any  divine  right  or 

moral  obligation  to  observe  the  Lord's  day,  and  affirming  that  it 

-  ■ . _«_ 

pvith  clerk,  and  there  u  great  reason  for  them,  says  his  lordship,  <(  because  in 
poor  country  parishes  where  the  wages  of  the  clerk  are  but  small,  the  people 
thinking  it  unfit  that  the  clerk  should  attend  at  church  and  not  gain  by  his  of- 
fice, send  him  provision,  and  then  come  on  Sundays  and  i^aat  with  him,'  by 
which  means  he  sells  more  ale,  and  tastes  more  the  liberality  of  the  people  thaa 
Owhr  qwrterly  jtaymeat  would  amount  t«  in  many  years." 
47* 
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depends  entirely  updn  ecclesiastical  aiUharity,  Both  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  authority  was  employed  to  enforce  the  public  desecratioii 
of  the  day  by  morris-dances.  May-games;  church  and  clerk«ales, 
and  all  similar  kinds  of  revelling.  Sach  of  the  clergy  as  refosed 
to  publish  the  king's  dedaratioB,  were  suspended,  deposed,  excom- 
municated, or  imprisoned,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  offence. 
Many  of  the  suspended  ministers,  reduced  to  great  distress  by  the 
loss  of  their  livings,  repaired  to  Lambeth  and  petitioned  to  be  re* 
stored ;  to  these  Laud  cooly  repHed,  that "  if  they  did  not  know  how 
to  obey  he  didnot  know  haw  to  grant  their petUicm*'  One  Mr  Snel* 
ling  offered  publicly  to  vindicate  his  refusal  to  publish  the  decla- 
ration, but  the  aichlHshop  refVtsed  to  hear  him,  alleging  that "  who- 
*6ver  should  make  such  a  defence  it  should  be  burnt  before  bis 
face,  and  he  laid  by  the  heels/'  In  the  fulfilment  of  this  threat, 
this  pious  minister  was  accordingly  deposed  and  thrown  into  pri- 
8on»  where  he  continued  for  many  years,  suflTering  at  the  hands  of 
christian  men  the  loss  of  all  things  for  conscientiously  remember* 
ing  the  sabbath  day.  **  It  were  endless  to  go  into  more  partica* 
lars ;  how  many  hundred  godly  ministers  in  this  and  other  dio- 
ceses," says  Mr.  Pryime,  "have  been  susp^ided  firom  their  min- 
istry, sequestered,  driven  from  their  livings,  excommunicated, 
prosecuted  in  the  high  commission  and  forced  to  leave  the  king* 
dom  for  not  publishing  this  dedamtion,  is  experimentally  known 
to  all  men." 

These  agitations  of  the  pnbUc  mind  gave  rise  to  a  sect  of  en* 
thusiasts  whom  the  reader  will  readOy  identify  with  a  certain  class 
at  the  jnresent  day  who,  from  serious  observers  of  the  sabbath* 
have  advanced  to  such  strange  perfection  as  to  keep  all  days  holy, 
and  to  do  any  deed  without  sin.  The  characteristics  of  these  men 
are  clearly  sketched  in  the  quaint  but  graphic  style  of  onr  histo* 
riah.  **  Here  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  such,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  Sabbatarian  controversie,  were  the  strictest  observers 
of  the  liord's  day,  are  now  reeled  by  their  violence  mto  another 
extreme,  to  the  greatest  neglecters,  yea  contemners  thereof 
These  transcendants,  accounting  themselves  moimted  above  the 
predicament  of  common  piety,  aver  they  need  not  keep  any,  be- 
cause they  keep  Idl  days  as  Lord's  days,  in  their  elevated  holinessa 
But  alas,  christian  duties,  said  to  be  ever  done,  will  prove  never 
done,  if  not  sometimes  solemnly  done.  These  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous levellers,  equalling  at  all  times,  places  and  persons ;  mak- 
ing a  general  confimon  to  be  gospel  perfections^ 

Against  all  opposition,  the  scriptoral  doctxine  of  the  sabbadi 
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ocmtmued  more  and  more  to  prevail.  The  fury  6{  prelatical  zeal 
against  it  gradually  abated;  opposition  ceased;  and,  finally,  even 
the  church  of  England,  and  the  whole  nation,  received  the  sab* . 
bath  of  the  Poiltans  as  an  institution  of  the  Lord's  appointment 
It  is  questionable,  perhaps,  whether  the  church  of  England  has 
ever  acknowledged,  heartily  and  universally,  the  divine  authority 
of  the  holy  sabbath.  Some  high  in  honor  in  that  church,  like  Dr. 
Paley,  have  firmly  denied  it  And  not  a  few,  we  apprehend, 
have  indefinite,  indistinct  notions  of  the  scriptural  authority  which 
sets  it  apart,  distinct  from  aQ  other  days,  as  holy  time.  It  is  in- 
deed a  holy  day.  But  is  it  not  a  holy  day  of  the  churchy — sanc- 
tioned by  the  usages  and  canons  of  the  church,  rather  than  by  the 
siq)reme  authority  of  God's  law  ?  The  canon  of  the  church  of 
England  on  this  subject  is  as  follows :  "  All  manner  of  persons 
within  the  church  of  England  shall  from  henceforth  celebrate  and 
keep  the  Lord's  day,  commoMy  called  Sunday,  and  other  ho^ 
^  da^Sy  according  to  God's  will  and  pleasure  and  the  orders  of  the 
church  of  England  prescribed  in  that  behalf."  Canon  13.  The 
Lord*s  day  is  included  in  the  same  category  as  other  holy  days ; 
and  the  observance  of  all  enforced  by  the  same  considerations,— 
the  wiUof  Godand  the  authority  of  the  church;  2i&  though  it  were 
merely  a  solemnity  of  the  church,  like  Ash  Wednesday  or  Good" 
Friday.  But  we  woidd  fain  believe  that  better  sentiments  on  this 
subject  prevail  in  the  body  of  that  communion^ 

EngWd,  Scotland  and  America  accordingly  enjoy  a  christian 
sabbath.  To  them  it  is  what  God  originally  designed  it  should 
be  in  all  the  earth ; — a  day  of  blessing  and  of  mercy  to  man.  But 
how  melancholy  the  reflection  that  they  only,  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  Christendom,  enjoy  a  christian  sabbath.  It  is  tru}y 
sad  to  witness  the  desecrations  of  the  sabbath  even  in  protes- 
tant  Europe.  But  to  a  son  of  the  pilgrims,  who  loves  this  day  of 
the  Lord,  weaned  with  the  perpetual  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  the 
multitude  in  that  strange  land;  saddened  at  the  sight  of  the  gay 
fhrongs  that  crowd  every  place  of  amusement,  in  pursuit  of  every 
conceivable  form  of  merriment  and  of  guilty  pleasure ;  sickened 
at  the  sound  of  revelry  and  noisy  mirth  mingling  with  the  notes 
of  martial  music,  the  bustle  of  the  military  parade,  and  the  din  of 
business ; — ^to  such  an  alien  from  the  land  of  the  pilgrims,  it  is 
most  refreshing  to  enjoy,  once  more,  a  day  of  sacred  rest  in  his 
native  land,  or  in  that  fair  and  happy  island  fix>m  which  his 
fathers  came.  Even  in  busy  London,  that  vast  metropolis  of  the 
vodd,  the  sacred  suspension  of  secular  business,  the  deep  repose 
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of  that  tumultuous  city  as  the  sabbath  retums,  the  stiUness  of  the 
hallowed  'day,  its  sacred  associadons,  its  solemn  rites  and  divine 
instructions  enforced  by  the  solemnities  of  the  sanctuary, — ^theae 
all  are  a  cordial  to  his  thirsty  spirit  In  the  enjoyment  of  such  a 
sabbath  he  feels  how  blessed,  above  all  other  days,  is  the  one 
which  the  Lord  hath  made. 


ARTICLE  V. 

'  THEOLOGICAL   ENOYCLOPAEDIA   AND   METHODOLOGY. 

Translated  from  the  unpabllebed  MtniiscripCi  of  Prof.  Tholuck  of  Halle,  bj  Edwards  A.  Put. 
(Continaed  fhnn  Vol.  L  Na  IL  p.  367.) 

B.  The  variou*  Oepaitments  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

f24.  I  The  currtmgenma  of  Proof 'teoctStO/nd  the  Dogfw^ 

of  the  Bible, 

The  first  duty  of  the  student  in  the  department  of  systematic 
theology  is,  to  collect  the  dicta  jnvbantm.  The  arrangement  of 
these  proof-texts,  (tonot,)  belongs  to  the  department  of  "  Topics." 
The  collections  which  have  been  hitherto  made  of  such  passages 
axe  imsatisfactory.  They  contain  those  texts  only  which  express 
a  truth  absolutely  and  directly,  but  omit  those  which  simply  in- 
volve and  imply  tbe  same  truth. 

The  department  of  Biblical  Dogmatic  Theology  is  immediately 
derived  from  that  of  Topics.  In  other  words,  the  system  of  Chris- 
tian faith  is  expressed  with  simplicity,  in  sentences  which  are 
founded  on  the  proof-texts  of  the  Bible.  In  addition  to  tiie  sim- 
ple statement  of  the  Christian  principles,  this  department  will  al- 
low an  exegetical  proof  that  the  principles  are  taught  in  the  Bi* 
ble,  and  also  a  brief  scientific  confirmation  of  them.  In  this  de- 
partment, M  in  that  of  Topics,  we  have  no  satisfactory  Treatise 
for  students.  The  older  writers,  as  Zachariae,  are  prohx  and  de- 
void of  taste.  Storr  and  Knapp  have  given  us  the  best  works 
that  we  have  of  this  character. 

Since  the  begiiming  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  name  Bibli- 
cal Dogmatic  Theology  has  been  used  iii  a  different  sense  from 
that  which  is  given  above.  It  has  been  applied  to  the  science 
which  is  more  properly  called  Dogmatic  Hbtory.    Certain  theo- 
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logians,  who  take  a  rationalistic  view  of  christian  doctrine,  have 
considered  the  various  teachings  of  the  Bible,  from  the  time  of 
Abraham  to  that  of  Jesas  and  the  apostles,  as  the  product  of  the 
human  reason  in  its  course  of  gradual  improvement  In  this 
sense,  therefore,  must  the  Biblical  Dogmatics  or  Theology  ex- 
hibit the  gradual  development  of  the  reason  in  religious  thuigs, 
as  it  kept  pace  with  the  advancement  of  the  times  in  which  the 
writers  of  the  Bible  lived.  There  has  also  been  included  in  this 
department  a  representation  of  the  particulars  in  which  the  apos- 
tles agree  among  themselves,  and  also  of  the  particulars  in  which 
they  differ  among  themselves,  in  their  respective  systems  of  faith. 
The  Biblical  Dogmatics  of  Von  Ammon,  De  Wette,  Baumgarten 
Crusius,  Von  CdUn^  have  been  composed  in  this  rationaUstio 
spirit 

n  Dogmatic  Theology  of  the  Church. 

Different  men  take  different  views  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible. 
When  any  great  number  of  men  unite  in  the  same  views,  they 
form  a  distinct  creed  for  the  expression  <^  their  views.  In  this 
way  does  the  one  greUt  Christian  church  divide  itself  into  various 
branches,  which  adopt  different  confessions  of  faith.  The  difibr- 
ences  between  these  various  departments  of  the  church  may  be 
unessential  and  merely  formed,  as  indeed  there  were  diversities 
among  the  apostles  themselves,  in  their  mode  of  stating  the  truth. 
Churches  which  are  formed  in  southern  latitudes,  may  be  found 
to  give  an  unconunon  degree  of  influence  to  the  fancy  in  their 
views  of  doctrine  and  of  worship ;  churches  which  are  formed  in 
northern  latitudes,  may  be  found  to  give  an  unusual  influence  to 
the  understanding,  etc  Still  it  is  obvious,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  that  the  discordant  views  which  men  take  of  divine 
truth,  are  in  part  occasioned  by  the  sinfulness  of  the  heart  Lev- 
ity of  moial  feeling,  for  example,  will  incline  the  student  to  rep-^ 
resent  the  guilt  of  man  as  less  than  it  would  be  regarded  by  one 
of  a  more  serious  habit  of  mind. 

By  the  phrase,  the  Dogmatic  Theology  of  a  Church,  is  there- 
fore to  be  understood,  that  representation  of  Christian  doctrine 
which  accords  with  the  views  and  the  developments  of  a  particu- 
kUr  ecclesiastical  community.  With  us,  at  the  present  time,  the 
phiase  denotes  an  historical  science  ;  an  exhibition  of  the  theo- 
logical views  jvhich  have  been  adopted  by  the  old  Lutheran 
writers  on  dogmatic  theology.     The  science  is  exhibited  in  this 
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maimer  by  Hase,  in  Us  Hutlenis  Bedmims,  by  BretBdmeider, 
De  Wette,  and  othera.  The  theologian  who  espouses  the  caose 
of  any  partioular  church,  is  of  course  required  to  understand  the 
doctrines  of  that  church.  It  is  especially  useful  for  him  to  pur- 
sue the  study  of  the  first  two  systematic  Uieologians  belonging  to 
the  protectant  communities — Calvin's  Institutes  and  Melancthon's 
Lod  TheologicL  A  good  edition  of  the  former  was  published  in 
B^lin,  in  1834, 1635,  and  a  good  edition  of  the  latter  in  Erlang^, 
in  1828. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  an  eccle- 
siastical dommunity,  is  connected  widi  the  dogmatic  theok^y  of 
the  same,  llie  science  of  Symbolics  or  Symbohsm  (die  Sym- 
bolik)  exhibits  the  doctrinal  viewsof  a  church  exactly  as  they  are 
laid  down  in  her  authorized  standards.  It  is  ordinarily  company 
liv«,'that  is,  it  places  side  by  side  the  written  confessions  of  va- 
rious churches.  The  Compamtive  View  of  the  Systems  of  the 
various  Christian  Schools,  (Comp.  Darstellung  des  Lehrbegrifi 
der  versch.  christ  £irchen-Parteien,)  by  Wmer,  and  the  Sym- 
bolik  by  Ouerike,  am  especially  serviceable  in  this  department 
The  articles  of  £aith  adopted  by  the  Lutheran  church,  are  found 
in  the  Christian  Foim  of  Concoid,  (Concoidien-Buch,)  published 
by  J.  G.  Walch,  in  1760.  They  are  here  given  in  both  Ihe  Ger- 
man and  the  Latin  languages,  and  are  accompanied  with  an  his- 
torical  introduction.  A  Latin  edition  of  this  work  was  published 
by  Hase,  in  two  parts,  in  1823.  The  Symbotical  books  of  the 
Calvinistic  (reformirten)  church,  were  pubUshed  in  the  German 
language  by  Mess,  in  1830;  in  the  Latin  language,  by  Augusti, 
in  1827 ;  by  Niemeyer,  in  1839.  The  Apology  for  the  Augsbmg 
Confession,  may  be  recommended  as  more  deserving  of  study  than 
anyotherwoikof  this  chamcter,  with  the  exception  of  die  Confes- 
sion itself. 

Polemic  Theology  should  be  studied  at  the  same  time  with  the 
examination  of  creeds  and  ecclesiastical  standards.  The  Polemic 
science  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  Apologetic.  The  lat- 
ter has  respect  to  the  enemies  of  Christianity;  die  fonner,  to  the 
Confessions  of  Christian  parties  who  difier  from  ourselves.  Po- 
lemic Theology  had  for  a  long  time  lain  donnant  in  modem  days, 
but  within  a  few  yean  it  has  been  awakened  from  its  inactive 
state.  Scheib^  and  Guerike  have  defended  the  Lutheran  The- 
ology against  the  Caivinists ;  and  Mohler  has,  with  signal  ability, 
defended  the  Catholic  church  against  the  Protest^ts.    His  Sym- 
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boUk,!  a  foiulh  editioa  d  iRAdch  waa  publkhedin  1836,  exhibitB 
much  t^iept  Ab  aatagomstkal  to  the  Symbolik  of  Mohler,  there 
have  been  published,  on  the  Ftotestant  side,  a  wk}A  of  Baur  on 
the  Opposition  between  the  Fiotestant  and  the  Catholic  Systems, 
(Gegensatz  zwischen  Fkotestantismus  und  Katholidsmus,)  1834, 
and  also  a  work  of  Nitzsch,  entitled,  A  Protestant  Beply  to  the 
Symbo^k  of  .Mohlej,  (Fiotest  Beant  der  Symbol,  von  Mohler). 

in  The  Scientific  Dogmalical  Theology. 

The  m^n  who.  is.  scientifically  eda(»ted,  feels  the  imperatiTe 
need  of  learning  the  logical  necessity  and  the  inward  connection 
of  all  tho^  propositions,  which  he  believes  to  be  correct  In  all 
ages,  therefore,  have  the  men  who  have  enjoyed  a  philosophical 
trainkig  been  sedulous  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  Christian 
truths,  and  the  connection  of  one  doctrine  with  another.  They 
have,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  endjeavored  to  accomplish  this 
result  according  to  those  principles  of  science  and  m^taphysieol 
philosophy,  which  weiEO  carrentin  their  day.  In  &e  prosecution 
of  these  inquiries  it  is  needful,  first  of  aIl,\to  examine  the  ground9 
on  which  we  may  rest  our  fiuth  in  the  revelation  made  by  Christ 
and  the  apostles.  If  this  faith  be  shown  to  accord  with  die  phn- 
G^les  of  reason,  then  it  is  of  necessity  presupposed,  that  the  con* 
tents  of  the  divine  .revelation  axe  also  reasonable ;  then  the  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Testament  are  believed,  and,  after  laborious 
study,  are  by  degrees  more  and  more  clearly  understood.  -  The 
scholastic  ^axim  is,^Credo  ut  intelligam ;  and  also— Fides  prae- 
cedit  intellectum. 

The  attempt  to  show  the  rational  chamcter  of  the  Christian 
faith,  began  to  be  made  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  has  been  continued  through  all  succeeding  periods.  It  was 
commenced  by  the  Apologists  for  Christianity ;  it  was  prosecuted 
by  Origen  in  his  «c^«  ^qiAp,  De  Pdneipiis,  which  was  the  first 
scientific  treatise  on  the  Christian  system  of  theology.  This  at- 
tempt, however,  to  develop  the  reascmableness  of  Christianity 
has  ever  led  to  ymijing  results.  .  The  discrepancy  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  difiering  tendencies  of  science,  and  especially  by 
the  diversities  in  systenos  of  metaphysical  philosophy.  Those 
who.have  adopted  views  adverse  to  the  Christian  faiUi  have,  from 
the  times  of  the  apostles  to  our  own  day,  been  excluded  firom  the 

>  Translated  i^  English  by  James  B.  Robertson,  Esq.  and  accompanied 
with  a  memoir  of  the  author.^TR. 
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ChristiQii  commmiion.  This  is  regaided  by  many  as  a  severe  pio- 
cednre ;  it  isi  however,  a  necessaiy  result  of  the  very  idea  of  a 
commumty.  Even  at  the  pres^it  time,  the  zniiusters  of  the  evan- 
gelical church  (of  Gezmany)'are  obliged  to  take  a^i  oath  to  defend 
the  doctrines  of  oar  symbolical  books.  Since  the  reign  of  Frede- 
ric II,  however,  this  oath  ha&  been  practically  disr^arded.  In 
glaring  opposition  to  it  onr  articles  of  ftith  hayd  been  denied,  and 
every  form  of  attack  upon  them  has  been  tolerated.  In  this  man- 
ner have  arisen,  within  the  enclosure  of  the  evangelical  church 
itself,  a  great  number  of  conflicting  parties,  who  in  former  times 
would  have  separated  thediselves  from  the  church,  and  would 
have  framed  distinct  cohfessions.  The  characteristics,  of  the  par- 
ties existing  at  the  present  time,  will  be  giv^i  in. the  sequel 

IV.  The  Hutory  cfDocbrina, 

We  will  in  this  place.consider  the  history  of  doctrines  as  ^m  in- 
tegral  department  of  Systematic  Theology,  although  it  may  like- 
wise be  treated  as  one  of  the  histoiicai  sciences.  It  exhilnts  to 
uis  the  processes  of  thought,  in  which  the  scientific  men  of  differ- 
ent ages  have  endeavored  to  apprehend  and  to  vindicate  the  doc^ 
txines  of  Christianity.  In  this  poiQt  of  view,  the  history  of  doe- 
trines  is  needful  for  the  prosecution  of  systematic  theology;  inas^ 
much  as  the  efibrts  after  truth,  which  have  been  made  in  all  for- 
mer times,  serve  as  a  basis  fxxt  our  individual  meditations.  It  is 
an  established  fact,  that  the  same  dogma  has  been  again  and  again 
reproduced  at  different  periods^  and  at  each  of  these  periods  with 
some  new  phasis.  3y  knowing  the  history  of  its  different  phases, 
we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  understand  the  dogma  itself 
The  History  of  Christolbgy  by  Domer^  is  written  with  the  design 
of  thus  elucidating  the  doctrine  concerning  the  character  of  Christ 

V.  Apologetic  Theoiqgy, 

This  term  has  ordinarily  been  employed  to  denote  the  science 
which  exhibits  the  historical  grounds  for  the  trath^and  the  divine 
authority  of  Christianity.  It  has  been  supposed  to  treat,  in  an  es- 
pecial manner,  of  the  miracles  and  prophecies.  The  proof  of  the 
authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  biblical  writings  has  also  been 
often  included  in  the  Apologetic  department  From  the  manner 
in  which  the  department  has  been  described,  it  \|[|ould  appear  to 
aim  at  notliing  but  to  establish  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian 
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religion.  Such  a  representation,  however,  is  a  false  one.  The 
Apology  for  Christian  doctrine  is  given  in  every  theological  science 
which  is  elaborated  in  a  Christian  spirit  Formerly,  indeed,  the 
highest  degree  of  importance  was  attached  to  the  historical  proofs 
of  Christianity ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  these  proofs  make  the  deep- 
est impression  upon  the  majority  of  men.  The  Apologetik  by 
Prof  Sack,  and  the  Credibility  of  the  Evangehcal  History  (Glaub- 
wurdigkeit,  etc.  etc.)  by  Tholuck,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  chief 
works  in  this  department. 

i  25.  Characteristics  of  the  chief  tendencies  of  Systematic  Theology 
at  the  present  time. 

The  contest  which  is  now  going  on,  in  reference  to  Dogmatic 
Theology,  may  be  regarded  as  in  ^Krt  formal,  in  part  material.  It 
is  formal,  so  far  as  the  question  is,  whether  or  not  we  should  at- 
tach importance  to  the  decisions  of  the  reason  and  philosophy ; 
whether  we  found  reUgious  truth  upon  the  feehng,  or  upon  the 
understanding,  or  upon  history.  It  is  material,  so  far  as  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  we  shall  receive  or  reject  the  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  controversy  in  regard  to  the  material  question  is 
at  present  designated,  as  the  opposition  between  EationaJism  and 
Supranaturalism ;  but  these  party  names  do  not  express  with  suf- 
ficient definiteness  the  true  character  of  the  dispute.  That  plan 
of  reasoning  which  we  now  caU  nationalism,  was  first  elaborated 
in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  there  called  De- 
ism, the  system  of  the  Freethinkers,  sometimes  also  Rationalism. 
In  Germany  likewise,  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
terms  Rationalism  and  Natursdism  were  used  to  designate  that 
system  which  denied  the  divine  revelation ;  see  the  quotations  au- 
thenticating this  statement  in  Hahn,  De  Rationalismi  vera  Indole, 
1827.  The  najne,  however,  feU  into  desuetude,  and  was  at  first 
brought  again  into  vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
by  Gabler  and  Reinhard.  At  the  same  time,  also,  men  began  to 
designate  the  principles  which  stood  in  opposition  to  Rationalism 
by  the  name,  Supranaturalism.  Even  the  rationalists  themselves 
defined  their  system  to  be,  that  which  receives  so  much  only  of  a 
pretended  revelation  as  accords  with  tlie  religious  ideas;  see 
Wegscheide/s  Institut  HI.  The  rationalist  examiiies,  therefore, 
the  Christian  revelation  under  the  influence  of  these  religious  ideas ; 
and  his  decision  is,  that  the  morality  of  the  gospel,  its  teachings 
concerning  God,  and  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  immort?dity 
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of  the  soul,  and  the  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  commend 
themselves  to  the  mind  as  reasonable ;  but  that  the  other  doctrines 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a  result  of  the  contracted  and  erroneous 
style  of  thinking  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  in  respect  of 
rehgious  themes.  It  is  also  said  ordinEuily,  that  there  is  in  the 
Bible  a  pure  typus  doctrinae  and  an  impure  one ;  and  that  the  con- 
siderate theologian  should  copy  afler  the  former  alone. 

The  rationalists  have  described  Supranaturalism,  as  that  system 
which  receives  a  supernatural,  miraculous  revelation  on  the  ground 
of  mere  authority,  without  any  application  of  the  individual  rea- 
son ;  see  Wegscheider's  Institut  HO.  But  the  rationalists  mis- 
represent, in  this  case,  the  system  of  Supranaturalism,  and  ascribe 
to  it  a  feature  which  does  not  belong  to  it  This  system  has  al- 
ways sought  to  show  the  logical  necessity  of  faith  in  the  divine 
revelation ;  it  has  always  considered  the  apologetic  science,  as  at 
the  foundation  of  this  faith.  But  after  it  has  evinced  the  divine 
authority  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,  it  has  indeed  required, 
that  we  repose  confidence  in  their  authority ;  that  we  believe  their 
instructions  to  be  true,  even  if  we  cannot  exactly  prove  that  they 
accord  with  the  decisions  of  reason. 

The  contest  between  these  two  parties  continued  from  the  end 
of  the  preceding  century  until  the  year  1820  or  thereabout  At 
this  latter  period  the  relation  of  theological  parties  began  to  change. 
The  system  of  the  supranaturalists  was  not  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  faith  of  the  church ;  it  had  moderated  the  spirit  of  the 
standard  confessions ;  it  had  given  an  insipid  explanation  of  doc- 
trine ;  it  involved  a  tendency  toward  Felagianism.  Since  the  year 
1820,  theologians  have  arisen  who  embrace  stricter  views  of  the 
church-doctrine,  and  who  reason  on  the  principles  of  Augustinism. 
Men  have  also  appeared,  who  take  the  station  of  mediators  be- 
tween rationalism  and  supranaturalism.  At  the  present  time, 
therefore,  the  old  rationalistic  system  is  called  vulgaris  or  commu- 
nis; and  the  old  system  of  the  supranatiuralists  is  called  Historical 
SupranaturaUsm.  Among  the  representatives  of  the  rationalists, 
Ammon  and  Bohr  stand  conspicuous.  Ammon  has  given  the  most 
skilful  exhibition  of  their  system,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Progres- 
sive Advancement  of  the  Christian  System  until  it  shall  become 
the  Religion  for  the  whole  world  (Fortbildung  des  Christenthums 
zur  Weltreligion).  Rohr  has  stated  his  views  of  theology  in  his 
Letters  concerning  Rationalism.  Among  the  representatives  of 
the  Historical  Supranaturalism  may  be  mentioned,  Reinhard, 
Schott,  Hahn,  Knapp,  Storr,  Flatt,  and  others  of  kindred  senti- 
ment 
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Since  the  year  1820  or  thereabout,  the  theology  of  Schleier- 
macher  has  gained  an  important  influence.  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple is,  that  the  essentisd  part  of  religion  is  not  the  intellectual 
view,  not  the  action,  but  the  state  of  the  religious  feehng.  It  is 
the  inmiediate  feeling  of  dependence  on  God.  Doctrines  are 
nothing  more  than  those  imperfect  reflections,  in  which  men  en- 
deavor to  make  the  state  of  their  own  feelings  clear  to  themselves. 
Philosophy  has  nothing  to  do  with  rehgion.  It  develops  the  ideas 
on  the  ground  of  a  necessity  in  the  order  of  the  thoughts  alone, 
entirely  independent  of  the  feelings,  ^chleiermacher  knew  the 
experiences  of  the  religious  life  of  a  Christian ;  ftnd  he  felt  a  pow- 
erful reality  in  them.  In  many  of  his  speculations  he  coincided 
with  Spinoza  and  Fichte,  but  feeling  was  for  him  a  stronger  reality 
than  speculation.  He  believed  that  philosophy  is  as  yet  far  from 
attaining  its  true  end ;  and  he  drew  himself  back  from  it,  and  re- 
tired into  the  province  of  Christian  experience.  This  experience 
he  vindicated  in  his  Systematic  Theology,  with  the  aid  of  a  fine- 
drawn and  eloquent  system  of  dialectics.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rationalistic  tendencies  of  the  day  in  which  Schleiermacher  com- 
menced his  labors,  the  style  of  criticism  too  which  then  prevailed, 
his  own  philosophical  studies  also,  particularly  his  study  of  Spi- 
noza, undermined  his  faith  in  many  parts  of  the  orthodoxy  that 
has  ever  been  prevalent  in  the  church.  Hence  it  is,  that  he  de- 
fended the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time, 
abandoned  many  portions  of  truth,  many  parts  especially  of  the 
historical  revelation.  See  Gess's  Analysis  of  the  System  of  Schlei- 
ermacher (Auseinandersetzung  des  Schleiermacherschen  Sys- 
tems). 

A  large  number  of  theologians,  influenced  by  the  genius  and 
labors  of  Schleiermacher,  now  came  forward,  and  exhibited  more 
or  less  of  Christian  earnestness  in  defending  the  weightier  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  but  at  the  same  time  favored  the  cause  of 
rationalism  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  in  their  style  of  criti- 
cism. Baumgarten  Crusius,  Hase,  Liicke,  are  representatives  of 
this  school  Other  disciples  of  Schleiermacher,  however,  have 
adhered  more  closely  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
church.     Such  men,  for  example,  are  Neander,  Nitzsch,  Twesten. 

It  was  about  the  year  1830  that  the  Hegehan  philosophy  began 
to  exert  its  influence  upon  the  public.  The  right  wing  of  the  He- 
gelians proceeded  from  the  following  principle  in  their  reasonings : 
only  that  can  be  regarded  as  true  by  a  rational  inquirer,  which 
must  be  beheved  in  the  necessary  process  of  thought    That  pro- 
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cess  of  thought  is  necessary,  which  accords  with  a  certain  method, 
and  the  only  true  method  is  the  Hegehan  logic.  In  the  appUcation 
of  this  method,  it  is  found  that  philosophical  truth  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Christian  history  and  doctrine.  Marheinecke  is  con- 
sidered as  the  representative  of  this  right  wing  of  the  Hegelians,  in 
the  department  of  dogmatic  theology ;  but  he  does  not  adopt,  even 
in  a  speculative  form,  the  true  system  of  Christian  doctrine ;  he 
denies  it  rather,  and  that  directly,  in  some  of  its  essential  articles. 
He  withholds  assent  not  merely  from  the  doctrines  of  our  own  in- 
dividual immortality,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  of  the 
last  judgment,  but  also  from  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ. 

The  error  of  the  rationaUsmiis  vulgaris  consists  in  the  fact,  that 
the  rationalist  lays  the  basis  of  his  system  in  an  idea  of  the  sound 
reason,  but  does  not  antecedently  prove  that  his  own  idea  is  one 
of  the  sound  reason.  He  says,  the  sound  reason  is  that  which  is 
rightly  educated ;  and  the  right  education  is,  that  which  is  im- 
parted by  a  sound  philosophy ;  but  the  question  perpetually  oc- 
curs. What  is  a  soimd  reason  and  a  sound  philosophy  ?  At  fiist 
the  Wolfian  philosophy  was  regarded  by  the  rationalists  as  the 
sound  one ;  then  the  Kantian ;  and  afterward  other  systems.  Bat 
since  the  promulgation  of  Schelling*s  and  HegeFs  philosophy,  which 
has  charged  the  rationalistic  system  with  shallowness,  and  has 
sought  to  prove  that  a  deeper  idea  is  involved  in  the  doptrines  of 
the  gospel  than  has  been  admitted  by  that  system,  it  has  been 
asserted  by  Rohr,  that  the  reason  to  which  the  rationalists  make 
their  appeal,  is  not  that  which  is  peculiar  to  any  philosophical 
school,  but  is  the  universal  reason,  that  which  is  found  in  every 
weU  educated  man.  By  taking  this  giound,  the  rationalists  have 
renounced  every  philosophical  basis,  and  have  adopted  the  sound 
underistanding,  the  common  sense  of  man,  for  their  law  and  cri- 
terion of  truth.  It  has,  however,  been  proved  by  Hase,  that  this 
standard  is  arbitrary  ;  that  different  ages  and  different  classes  of 
men  have  sanctioned  altogether  different  principles,  as  the  princi- 
ples of  common  sense ;  Eind  that  the  investigations  of  philosophy 
develop  a  higher  category,  which  the  rationalists  have  no  right 
to  disregard.     See  Hase's  Streitigkeiten,  No.  1.  p.  41. 

The  theory  of  tlie  religious  feeUng,  as  propounded  by  Schleier- 
macher,  is  none  the  less  destitute  of  solid  foimdation.  Religious 
truth  must  be  truth  for  all  men ;  it  must,  therefore,  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  thought,  as  well  as  in  feeling,  commend  itself  as  the 
truth.     The  fact  that  my  emotions  are  religiously  affected  in  one 
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mode  or  in  another,  give»  me  no  oert^inty  that -this  nfisctioa  is  a 
BODJid  one,  and  in  harmony  witii  the  laws  of  my  being. 

The  system  ef  Hegel  seems  to  leave  bo  zoom  for  any  distinct 
tive  science  of  theology ;  for  iuBcoiding  to  that  system,  philosophy 
ooeiipies  ^e  wfaoie  gfoond  of  theological  discossion ;  it  decides, 
altogetherindepeadentl3^Qf  other  sciences,  with  regard  to  rehgioas 
doctrine ;  and  the  highest  service  which  theology  can  perfi^rm  is, 
to  express  philosophicai  troths  in  biblical  phrasedk)gy,-  so  as  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  these  truths^thioagh  more  extensive  eir« 
cLes  of  sbciety.  Since  every  system  of  philosophy  is  nothing 
more  than  a  philosophy  of  the  timein  which  it  was  wiitten,  it  can* 
not  afibrd  to  the  theologian  any  knowledge  of  absolute  tmtk  We 
most,  therefore,  ocmsider  &e  cwiy  sore  basis  of  dogmatic  thedogy 
to  be  that  piiBciple  ^^^nch  recognisBe»  the  Revelation  loom  God* 
and  points  oat  the  hannony  betwete  the  eoataBtts  of  this  revela- 
tion and  the  dedsione  of  linman  reason.  The  moat  intimate  re* 
latk»  in  which  the  invest^tor  of  theological  truth  stancb  to 
Christiaiiity  is  an  historical  one ;  fke  church  b^utg  an  historical 
institotiDn,  recogiiizing  the  authority  of  the  scriptures,  and  there- 
fore sK^coowledging  that  an  historical  reoHd  Hes  at  the  foundation 
of  the  ecdesiastical.  community.  According  to  these  principles, 
the  very  foundaticma  of  systemadc  theology  are  laid  in  (hose  re* 
searches,  which,  agreeably  to  the  modem  dassiiication,  belong  to 
the  Apologetb  department  This  department  canvasses  the  cred- 
ibility of'  the  evangdical  narratives.  It  includes  three  distinct 
processes  of  inquiry :  it  examines  the  proof,  finit,  that  these  nar- 
mtives  proceeded,  oiiginally,  from  the  apostles  and  their  disciples ; 
seooadly,  thai  these-men  were  competent  to  narrate  the  tmth; 
and  thirdly,  that  they  n^ere  disposed  to  naxmte  it  The  autheo* 
tidty  of  th^  seoond,'the  tfaird»  and  the  fourth  of  the  gospels,  is  as 
ftjr  r^BOved  fixmi.ieasQ&able  donbt  as  the  autiienticity  of  any 
other  historical  writing.  With  regard  to  the  gospel  of  Matthew, 
it  may  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  a  Hebrew  original  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  our  present  Greek  copy  ;i  but  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  onr  Greek  jix^  is  a  mere  tiaiislatiQn  of  the  original  Hebrew^ 
The  inquiries  into  this  subject  have  assumed  a  great  degree  of 
importance  in  modem  tknes ;  fcxr  while  the  former  effort  of  ra- 
tkmalism  was,  to  divest  the  Sible  of  its  supematural  records  by 
explflSnirtg  away  their  real  meanjpg,  its  present  effiat  is,  toaec<Ha'> 
plish  the  saaote  end  by  maintainiiig  that  the  discouises  of  oar  Sa- 

^  See  a  discussion  of  this  question  in  Am.  Bib.  Repos.  Vol.  XII.  Art  Yii. 
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▼iour  and  die  aairatires  of  lii»  eaqploits  have  been  loleipokledL 
Saoh  an  uilert>olatioii,  howeir^,  can  be  Bcippos»ed  ovif  on  the 
ground,  that  the  anthentidty  of  the  evangehats may  be  reascmably 
denied. 

The  eanUnal  inqnuy  wfai<^  is  now  proposed  for  theological  dis* 
eoasion  is,  What  opinion  shall  vre  Ibnn.of  the  chaneter  of  Chiist? 
Even  the  moat  dceptioal  witters  admit  the  faistoncal  fhct,  ^t  the 
Saviour  uttered,  with  rega^fd  to  himself,  such  words  as  we  find  in 
Matthew  11:  27.  25s  31,  etc.  We  mast,  therefore,  of  neoessitf, 
adopt  one  of  the  three  following  suppositioos.  First,  it  may  be 
snj^KMed  that  the  real  &ct  is,  as  these  passages  declare  it  to  be. 
In  this  case,  the  Saviour  is  specifically  difierent  from  aM  other 
men;  heisasaper-homanbeing.  Seeondly,  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  in  Ins  ezalUUion  above  others  he  said  altogether  too  madiia 
his  own  praise ;  he  said  more  than  propnety  allowed.  In  iUb 
ease^  he  was  a  &naCic  Thirdly  it  may  be  supposed,  that  he  de- 
signedly expressed  more  than  he  believed  in  honor  of  his  dbaiac- 
ter  and  office.  Inthiscase,hemu8tbeoonsideiedasani&tai1ioinl 
deCMver.  We  cannot  avoid  this  dilemma  by  saymg,  that  tlie 
'high  dalms  which  Jesas  put  forth  for  hims^  were  made  in  ao- 
ooramodation  to  the  pqpakr  feeling  which  eadsted  ut  that  time 
among  the  Jews.  It  is  by  no  means  a  &et,  that  the  Jews 
asetibed  to  a  profdiet  the  power  of  forgiving  .ans,  or  &e  right  of 
pix^essing  to  be  the  radiance  emanating  from  God.  Sdmier,  in 
his  work  entitled,  "  The  Historical  Christ;'  comlEnitted  a  great 
mistake  in  asserting  that  the  Jewil  entertained  an  c^nni<m  fovor- 
able  to  such  exalted datms.  Nonation  on  the  earth  inragined so 
preat  a  distance  to  exist  between  God  and  man,as  wasimaguied 
by  the  Jews.  They  wmt  even  so  far  as  to  cast  stones  at  Jesos 
because  he  made  himself  equal  with  God;  see  John  10:  33. 

Our  opinion  concerning  the  miracles  Which  Christ  p^eoned, 
will  aid  us  in  deciding  the  question  concerning  his  personal  cha* 
racter.  If  he  did  in  fact  perform  miraculous  works,  they  must  be 
regarded  as  coiroborating  the  expresnona  wfaidi  he  makes  con« 
ceming  hiiftself ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  these  expressions  con* 
eeming  himself  confirm  the  reality  of  the  mirades  attributed  to 
him.  It  must  be  expected  of  audi  a  person  as  he  describes  him- 
self to  be,  that  he  will  have  a  dmiinioti  over  nature.  It  is  with 
this  meaning  that  Boseneranz  says,  "  It  would  have  been  woo- 
derful  if  Jesus  had  not  performed  wonders."  Li  oid^  to  avoid 
the  admission  of  Cbrisf  s  miraculous  agency,  the  most  Hifflimifaur 
jROcesses  of  argument  have  been  pursued  by  rationalists  at  dif- 
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feve&t  pmods.  Several  Eii^h  ^ists,  and  also  Reimar,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Wolfenbuttel  Fmgm^itB)  have  ventured -to'acooiuit  lor 
the  niimoaloua  appeaiancea  oix  the  grotind  of  impostore.  The 
Gennan  rationalism  has  betaken  itself  to  forced  explanations  of 
the  passages;  that  record  any  superiiatoral  oocnrreace.  About 
the  year  1820^  meti  began  io  be  satisfied  with  simply  uttering  a 
''non  liquet"  in  regaid  to  sneh  events;  but  this  is  not  an  allowa* 
bie  mode  of  dismissing  a  scientific  question,  when  we  possess  all 
the  data  which  are  needful  §at  deciding  it  Stiauss  has  broken 
through  this  indecision,  and  has  advanced  the  principle  that  all 
nanatives  of  nuracnlons  agency  are  mytinoal,  are'tajes  arbitrarily 
oi^inated,  resting'on  the  baas  of  a  religious  idea,  but  devoid  <Mf 
aU  historical  truth.  He  fuither  admits,  that  this  method  of  es« 
plaining  away  the  reootd  of  miracles  oannotbe  adopted,  unless 
die  anthentiGity  of  ail  the  gospels  be  disproved.  But  if  this 
shonld  be  done,  and  if  all  the  miracles  recorded  by  the  four  evan* 
gehsts  ahoidd  be  laid  aside,  still  other  sopematunii  events  would 
present  the^nselves  for.  our  consideration ;  -and  these  we  shonld  be 
required  to  explain;  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  present  the  same 
tUi&^ties  as  are  found  in  &e  Gospels.*  Bud  q>eaks  of  miracles 
performed  among  the  early  (Christians,  as  if  they  were  of  daily 
occurrence;  see  1'  dx.  12:  9.  ch.  idv.  He  says  that  he  himselif 
had  performed  miracles ;  ^  Cor.  12:  112.  Bom.  1^:  19. 

The  prophecies  of  Christ  must  also  be  added  to  his  miraculous 
operations.  ^  Many  of  his  prophetical  sayings  have  indeed  been 
thought  to  be  interpolations  of  the  sacred  text,  or  to  have  been, 
ehanged'  ftom  tiie  foin^  in  which  he  uttered  them.  Still,  even  De 
Wette  adnuts  the  genuineness  ^^nd  authentiaty  of  certain  ex« 
pressinns,  in  which  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  implied  beyond  a  doubt ; 
see  Matt.  21: 43,  and  8:  11,  12.  Thus  at  a  time  when  not  a  sin- 
gle  heathen  had  been  converted,  when  his  disciples  were  stiait- 
eaed  in  the  last  degree,  Christ  asserted,  definitely  and  confi* 
dsBtly,  that  the  gospel  would  make  especial  progress  in  the  hea- 
then world,  and  woidd  there  gain  for  itself  a  sore  foothold. 

This  historical  and  iqpolegetic  proof  secures  faith  in  the  higher 
^Qgnity  of  Christ,  and  also  in  the  authority  of  the  apostles,  for  it 
confians  their  nanatives.  If,  therefore,  Christ  is  the  Logos  who 
became>man,  the  inference  follows  that  the  decline  which  was 
taught  by  himself  and  the  apostles  must,  in  an  absolute  sense,  be 
conformed  to  the  principles  of  reason.  K  it  do  not  appear  so  to 
us  immediately,  it  ^^  yet  assume  such  an  appearance,  when  the 
vsason  shall  have  xnadea  giiadttal advancement .  Therefore  Het- 
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der  says,  *'  Our  reaaaa.  is  educated  by  the  divine  reTdaliQii,  and 
the  well  educated  daughter  viUiiotatkke  her  mother  in  tke&ce.*" 
Ffeml  himeelf  apeaka  of  Christiamty  aa  ftmoia  in  the  yiew  of  the 
wodd,  1  Cor.  1:  81;  bat  he  aaya,  at  the  same  time,  that  finrthe 
cele/ai  it  ia  nothing  but  ifofia;  1  Cor. 2: 6b  CoL  2: 3.  The  Ghiis- 
tian,  therejbre,  cornea  with  this  ooofidenee  to  the  doctrinal  taach- 
ings  of  the  Bible;  and  this  ia  the  aeuae  in  urtiieh  we  may  aaiic- 
tioD  the  schohiatic  (ihnwe^^redimus,  ut  inteUigamua.  Ia  evidence 
of  (he  Amd  of  instruction  which  the  human  reason  discoracs  ia 
the  Bible,  we  may  refer  to  a  remark  which  waa  made  by  Goethe* 
*"  There  is  no  haok  in  the  world  on  which  the  mind  of  man  has 
developed  itself  so  richly  and  so  variously,  aa  on  the  Seriptures." 
If  now  the  Chriatianiaed  portions  of  our  mee  aie  the  most  ra^ 
ticmalandthe  moat  accomplished  of  all  men,  should  we  not»  there- 
fine,  iana  a  favoiable  judgment  of  the  Christian  rdigion,  which 
has  exerted  so  &vorable  an  inflnence  upon  the  worid  ? 

We  cannot  heiB  anticipete  what  belongs  to  the  department  of 
systematic  theology,  but  we  may  a#doee  one  exan^ple  of  a  doc- 
trine, which  is  thought  to  be  mom  repugnant  than  any  other  to 
the  sound  judgment  of  man,  but  which  may  be  shown  in  fiMst  (o 
be  a  postulate  of  the  human  reason.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  The  Socinians  and  also.the  rationalists  have  thoof^tdui 
dogma  to  be  sufficiently  refuted  by  referring  to  the  logical  contra- 
ction which  it  is  supposed  to  contain,  by  showing  that  threecaa- 
not  be  one.  To  this  objectkm  it  was  replied  long  ago,  by  A^ 
gustine,  by  the  schoolmen,  and  afterward  by  Leibnitz,  that  alog- 
ical  contradiction  arises  only  when  the  judgments,  which  are 
expressed  with  regard  to  a,  sidyect,  are  opposed  to  each  otl^  ia 
the  same  relation  of  that  subject,  and  that  there  is  no  contadie- 
lion  when  the  dissimilar  judgments  respect  diHsimilar  rebtlioos  of 
the  same  thing.  Thus  it  involves  no  contradiction  to  say  of  man 
that  he  is  mortal,  and  that  he  is  immortid.  Now  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  in  regard  to  the  Trinity  is,  £st  unus  secundum  eaaen- 
tiam,  est  triaus  secundum'  subsistentiam,  or,  modum  essendi  So 
it  is  said  of  the  human  spirit,  it  is  one  wd  simple  in  its  nature, 
but  is  triple  in  its  modes  of  expression  or  of  subsistence;  in  per- 
ceiving, willing,  feeling.  We  are  able,  however,  not  cmly  to  re- 
fiite  the  objection  in  this  manner,  but  also  to  prove  that  a  per- 
sonal God  can  be-omceived  of  only  as  triune.  We  must  reason 
on  the  admitted  principle,  that  without  an  "  V*  there  can  be  no 
"  Thou,''  (that  is,  without  a  consdonsnessof  my  own  personality, 
thQi»  cw  be  no  conoeptioa.  of  the  personality  of  anothcL)    It  is 
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equally  trae,  that  without  a  "  Thou,"  there  can  be  no  "  I ;"  that  is, 
I  cannot  arrive  at  the  consciousness  of  my  own  personality,  unless 
I  have  a  knowledge  of  the  personality  of  other  beings.  I  and 
thou  are  correlative  ideas.  If,  therefore,  the  Deity  had  been  an 
abstract  unity  throughout  an  eternal  duration,  then  he  would  not 
have  been  a  personal  existence,  he  would  not  have  been  an  "  I," 
he  would  have  been  destitute  of  all  consciousness  of  himself  as  a 
distinct  person.  Thus  also  he  would  never  have  come  to  the  act 
of  creating  the  universe,  (for  this  act  presupposes  the  conscious 
personal  existeflce  of  an  intelligent  Creator).  The  Deity  must, 
therefore,  have  existed  from  eternity  as  an  "  I "  and  "  Thou ; "  he 
must  have  been  to  himself  an  object  as  well  as  a  subject ;  he 
must  have  looked  upon  himself  in  a  "  Thou,"  which  is  his  image, 
Heb.  1: 3.  Without  having,  in  this  maYiner,  an  object  within  him- 
self, without  being  an  object  to  himself,  God  could  not  have  ex- 
ercised love.  The  definition  of  love  is,  the  finding  of  one's  self 
in  another.  But  if  God  be  an  abstract  unity,  then  he  cannot  love, 
for  there  is  no  other  person  in  whom  he  can  find  himself.  He 
therefore  must  have  an  object  in  himself,  in  his  own  perfect  im- 
age, which  is  called  his  Son.  But  our  reasoning  cannot  stop  here. 
The  same  principles  lead  us  to  the  further  conclusion,  that  if  there 
were  only  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  one  and  the  other ;  if  the 
Father  only  knew  himself  in  the  Son,  and  if  the  Son  only  knew 
himself  in  the  Father,  then  the  two  persons  would  be  distinct  and 
separate.  God  must  know  himself,  therefore,  as  the  union  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  this  Union  is  the  Spirit 

We  have  still  to  answer  the  question,  how  far  it  is  possible  for 
man  in  his  present  state,  to  attain  an  adequate  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  The  entire  history  of  theological  doctrine,  has  shown  the 
endeavor  of  the  human  mind  to  bring  the  teachings  of  Christianity 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  reason ;  or  in  other  words,  to 
perceive  that  Christian  truth  is  in  entire  and  strict  conformity  with 
rational  principles.  Science  is  constantly  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer  to  tlie  attainment  of  this  end ;  still  it  makes  as  yet  nothing 
more  than  an  approximation.  The  perfect  fitness  to  understand 
religious  doctrine,  is  an  attainment  which  belongs  to  a  higher 
sphere  than  the  earthly.  The  Scriptiures  distinguish  faith  from 
sight,  see  1  Cor.  13:  12.  2  Cor.  5:  7.  The  sight  which  we  shall 
enjoy  hereafter  is  different,  in  various  particidars,  from  tlie  know- 
ledge which  we  enjoy  here.  First,  our  knowledge  always  has  re- 
spect to  single  points  of  truth,  and  never  to  the  total  unity  of  it. 
Sight,  on  the  contrary,  embraces  all  the  points  of  knowledge  in 
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one  united  whole.  Secondly,  our  knowledge  is  deiived  from  im- 
perfect data,  is  obtained  from  a  disadvantageous  point  of  view, 
because  our  inward  experience  is  yet  imperfect ;  that  is,  our  feel- 
ings and  voUtions  are  not  yet  perfectly  united  with  God.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  imperfect  experience,  our  knowledge,  which  is 
founded  on  this  experience,  must  be  of  course  incomplete.  On 
the  other  hand,  sight  is  the  state  of  a  soul  whose  feelings  and  vo- 
Htions  are  perfectly  at  one  with  God ;  of  a  soul  to  which  God  is 
all  in  all  From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  truth  can  be 
perceived  fully  and  definitely.  ' 

k  26.  Remcarks  <m  the  method  to  he  pursued  in  the  studt/  of  Syste^ 
nuUic  Theology, 

The  question  arises,  In  what  order  are  the  various  systems  of 
Dogmatic  Theology  to  be  studied?  In  answer  to  this  question, 
it  may  be  said,  that  we  should  begin  with  those  systems  which 
are  positively  Christian  in  their  spirit  The  necessity  of  directing 
our  first  attention  to  systems  of  this  evangelical  character,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  we  cannot  thoroughly  understand  those 
writers  who  oppose  the  orthodox  doctrine,  unless  we  previously 
have  a  tliorough  understanding  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  itself. 
Besides,  the  distinctively  Christian  theology  has  in  its  favor  the 
authority  of  eighteen  centuries,  and  moreover  it  is  yet  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  prevailing  system  of  the  chiuch. 

In  the  study  of  evangeUcal  theology,  the  inquirer  is  first  obliged 
to  prove  the  articles  of  his  faith  by  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  It 
will  be  useful  for  him  to  collect  for  himself  the  dicta  probantia  for 
these  various  articles  of  belief,  while  he  is  pursuing  his  exegetical 
study.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  because  we  have  no  manual 
which  exhibits  a  good  anangementof  the  proof-texts  for  scriptural 
doctrines.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  theological  course, 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  useful  to  begin  the  study  of  those 
lighter  treatises,  which  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  Dogmatic 
branch  of  the  science.  Such  treatises  are,  Ullmann  on  the  Sin- 
lessness  of  Christ  (iiber  die  Siindlosigkeit  Christi);  Sartorius's 
Lectures  on  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ  ( Christologische 
Vorlesungen) ;  Tholuck  on  the  Doctrine  of  Sin  and  the  Redeem- 
er (die  Lehre  von  der  Siinde  und  vom  Versohner),  and  Stirm's 
Apology  for  Christianity  ( Apologie  des  Christenthums).i 

1  Of  the  above-named  works,  those  of  Ullmann,  Sartorius  and  Tholuck  have 
been  translated  into  English.— Tr. 
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The  next  step  is,  to  examine  the  systems  of  theology  which 
are  adopted  by  particular  churches.  What  is  commonly  called 
among  us  the  Church-Dogmatics,  may  be  most  successfully  learn- 
ed by  the  collateral  reading  of  Melancthon's  Loci  and  Calvin's 
Institutes.  Intimately  connected  with  this  study,  follows  the 
scientific  vindication  of  the  Church-Dogmatics.  Among  the  re- 
cent works  which  are  designed  to  establish  the  doctrines  of  our 
church,  Twesten^s  Dogmatik  is  especially  to  be  recommended. 
The  next  object  of  examination  is,  the  systems  of  theology  that 
deviate  from  the  standards  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  better  in 
this  department  to  follow  the  historical  method,  and  examinfe 
each  divergent  system  according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  it 
was  originated.  The  student  should  read,  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, Rohr's  Letters  on  Rationalism  (Briefen  iiber  den  Rationalis- 
mus) ;  Wegscheider's  Institutes,  Ammon*s  Progressive  Advance- 
ment of  the  Christian  Scheme  until  it  shall  become  the  Religion  for 
the  whole  world  ( Fortbildung,  etc. ).  The  system  of  rationalism  is 
critically  examined  in  the  acute  little  treatise  of  Sartorius,  entitled, 
Religion  without  the  Bounds  of  the  Pure  Reason  (die  Religion 
ausserhalb  der  Grenzen  der  blossen  Vernunft),  1822;  also  in  Sar- 
torius's  Contributions  to  the  Defence  of  the  True  Faith  (Beitrage 
zur  Vertheidigung  der  Rechtglaubigkeit),  1825;  Steiber's  Critical 
Examination  of  Rationalism  (Kritik  des  Rationalismus),  1830; 
Hase's  Controversial  Writings  against  Rohr,  in  three  Parts. — 
The  most  successful  metliod  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  Schleier- 
macher  is,  to  begin  the  study  of  his  system  with  the  work  of  Gess, 
(which  gives  a  synopsis  of  Schleiermachefs  views).  The  ex- 
amination of  Schleiermacher's  Sermons  should  be  connected  with 
the  reading  of  Gess.  These  sermons  impart  much  information 
in  regard  to  the  dogmatic  system  of  their  author.  His  Orations 
or  Discourses  on  Religion  (Reden  iiber  die  Religion)  should  also 
be  studied  at  the  same  time.  The  system  of  theological  doctrine 
which  is  constructed  according  to  the  Hegelian  method,  may  be 
learned  from  the  writings  of  Marheinecke  and  Daub. 

i  27.  The  Science  of  Morals. 

Ethical  science  is  the  system  of  Christian  love,  or  rather  of  the 
inward  and  outward  life  of  Christians.  It  therefore  takes  cogniz- 
ance, first,  of  man  in  his  moral  relations  without  the  influence  of 
Christ ;  secondly,  of  man  as  he  lives  under  this  influence ;  and 
thirdly,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Christian  morahty  is  developed 
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in  the  life.  In  contemplating  our  race,  as  they  live  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Christ,  we  are  bound  to  consider  how  far  he  is  their 
Redeemer  in  a  moral  respect  He  is  their  Redeemer,  in  the  first 
place,  because  he  has  brought  into  the  world  an  absolutely  perfect 
law  of  morals ;  in  the  second  place,  because  he  has  imparted  to 
(some  of )  them  such  an  impulse  of  love,  that  they  fulfil  his  law 
with  freedom  of  vohtion.  Without  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  they 
are  lefl  ignorant  of  a  perfect  moral  standard.  The  Saviour  has 
therefore  redeemed  the  human  reason  in  this  regard.  Christian 
morahty  insists  on  the  command,  Love  God  above  every  other 
object;  and  sets  this  up  as  the  highest  of  all  commands,  as  the 
principle  of  all,  and  derives  all  other  duties  from  this  one. 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  Christian  requisitions  are  more  rigid 
than  those  of  all  other  moral  systems ;  see  Matthew  5:  20.  If, 
therefore,  Christ  came  into  the  world  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
teaching  a  stricter  system  of  ethics  than  had  been  previously 
taught,  it  follows  that  he  cannot  in  truth  merit  the  appeUation  of 
a  Redeemer.  If  any  one  increases  the  pressure  of  the  demands 
which  are  made  upon  me,  without  augmenting  my  power  to  fulfil 
them,  he  is  not  my  benefactor.  The  moral  redemption,  accord- 
ingly, which  Christ  has  effected  for  us  does  not  consist  in  the  fact 
of  his  perfecting  our  rule  of  duty,  but  rather  in  the  fact  of  his  so 
awakening  the  feelings  of  love  within  us  that  we  fulfil  the  law 
with  freedom  of  volition.  Christ  has  exercised  so  great  a  degree 
of  kindness  toward  us,  that  he  excites  the  Hveliest  reciprocation 
of  affection  from  us  toward  him ;  and  consequently  his  commands 
are  obeyed  (not  slavishly  but)  from  the  principle  of  grateful  love. 
While  therefore  the  requisitions  of  Christian  morality  are  stricter 
than  any  other,  still  the  exclamation  of  John  is  reiterated  by  all 
the  true  followers  of  Jesus,  His  commandments  are  not  grievous, 
hard  to  be  borne. 

Every  other  system  of  Ethics  leaves  it  doubtful,  how  far  men 
can  advance  toward  a  oneness  with  God  and  his  will.  But  the 
system  of  Christian  Ethics  reveals  the  prospect  of  an  entire  imion 
with  the  Deity  and  with  his  moral  government ;  see  Rom.  8:  29, 
30.   1  Cor.  15:  28. 

Among  the  ethical  treatises  which  are  worthy  of  study,  that  of 
Reinhard  is  conspicuous.  It  is  written  in  five  volumes,  is  very 
rich  in  materials  for  thought,  but  is  deficient  in  spirit  and  energy. 
Praise  is  also  due  to  the  work  of  Schwartz  on  Morals.  It  is  in 
two  volumes,  and  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  force  of  thought 
which  it  exhibits.     The  ethical  treatise  of  Daub  is  elaborated  in 
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W«  laay,  at  the  outue^  define  Ecclenastical  History  to  be,  io 
tha  popolai  aeceptatioii  of  the  tenn»  the  naxmtive  of  tbe  change* 
through 'v^hich  the  chinch  of  Chjiat  has  pawled  o&  earth.     But 
eTary  scieiitific  jiacrative  of  a.  coarse  of  ev^ents,  most  have  one 
leading  idea,  which  imparts  a  unity  to  the  whole.    The  idea  of 
tbe  kin^doni  of  God,  ia  the  leading  thought  in  the  history  of  the 
ehuidbk    This  kingdom  of  God  ia  an  ideal  comnumion  of  the  re* 
deemed  in  a  state  of  perfeotioE.  .  In  this  state  every  man  is  so  far 
{wrvade4  with  the  8pijit>of  ^love,  tl^at  each  makes  the  will  of  his 
ne^MMMTS  his  own  will,  and  all  subject  themselves  entirely  to  the 
good  pleasure  o£  God ;  so  that  knowledge  attains,  in  this  state,  to 
the  possession  of  absolute  treth,  the  will  becomes  absolute  holi- 
ness, and  the  feelings  are  made  the  abode  of  perfect  blessedness. . 
Kow  it  is  the  province  of  Chinch- History  to  show  tlie  extent  to 
which  die  Christian  chinch,  at. diiSerent  periods  of  h^r  existenee, 
has  approaomated  to  this  state  c^  idea^l  perfection.    It  is  acoon&ngly 
evident,  that  none  but  a  theokigian  can  write  a  nurrativB  of  the 
epniae  of  eoctosiaatical.  events. .  Am  socm  as  ecclesiastical  history 
is  depnyed  of  the  guiding  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  words 
of  Herder  become  applicable  to  it,  "  The  history  of  the  Ghurch« 
written  without  constant  allusion  to  the  Spiht  of  Jehovah,  is  the 
huge  body  of  Folyphc^mus,  fioo^  which  the  eye  is  thrust  out" 
The  practical  benefit  which  a  deigyman  may  derive  from  the 
study  of  church  history  is,  on  the  one  hand,  that  ct  encouiage- 
n^nt;  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  warning.    His  mind  is  elevated 
to  the  consideration  of  Christ's  victorious  agency^  examples  of 
which  have  been  given  in  all  periods  of  the  church,  and  have 
verified  the  predictions  which  are  given  in  Matthew  16 :  18.  28: 20. 
The  preacher  is  also  led  U>  meditate  on  the  continued  warning 
svhich  comes  from  the  history  of  the  church;  fiur  eizocs  in  doc- 
trine and  wickedness  in  practice  have  been  nearly  the  same 
tbpoughout  the  whole  Chxistian  dispensatioiL    In  his  pulpit  dis- 
eo|UD|&s,  also,  the  preacher  may  make  very  frequent  ase  of  the  ad- 
monitiims  ocmveyed  by  namutives  of  eodesiastieal  events.    Mil- 
net's  History  of  thfrChwoh  is  well  fitted  for  this  praotjioal  applica- 
VoL.  1  Na  3.  49 
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tioii  €f  MBfoiical  Inith.  86  likewile  we  N^nd^s  M«MnMe 
]Events  in  the  HLstoiy  of  the  ChiistiAii  Ghnidi,  (Denkwindi^Bi* 
ten  ans  der  chiidtlichen  Kiiefaen-Geschichte),  and  Godfiey  Ar- 
ndd's  Pnrtraitiue  of  the  fiist  Chriatisiis,  (Abbildnifg  der  enten 
Chiisten).  lliere  are  some  branches  of  Churdi  HLstorf  ^which 
are  treated  aa  dktinct  departments.  GRiese  are,  first,  the  Ifistorj 
of  Christian  Doctrines ;  secondly,  the  Archaeology  of  the  CkniGk ; 
thirdly,  the  Geography  and  Statistics  of  the  ChmdL  There  ate 
likewise  particular  periods,  whidi  are  treated  as  sepamte  depart* 
ments  of  study.  These  are»  first,  ^e  age  of  the  Apostles;  sec- 
ondly, the  times  of  the  eaiiiest  Christian  writers;  thirdly,  the 
period  of  the  Beformation ;  fourtUy,  the  yarioas  periods  of  mis* 
sionary  activity.  (The  word  Patrology  is  sometimes  nsed  to  sig- 
nify the  record  of  the  life  and  exertions  of  the  Christian  lathins ; 
the  ac^oont  of  tiieir  doctrines  and  writings  is  called  Peoristios. 
This  last  term  is  also  nsed,  in  a  more  geneial  sense,  to  indode 
Pfttrology.) 

f28.  Wlua  is  required  in  the  treatment  qf  the  Btstarjfo^ 

l%e  reader  may  consolt,  on  this  question,  Herdei^s  Letters  on 
the  Study  of  Theology,  letter  46,  and  also  Ullmann's  Essay  on 
tiie  Position  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Ifistorian  at  the  present  day. 
Tliis  Essay  is  fomid  in  the  Stadien  und  Eritiken,  4th  Na  18S9. 

Hie  first  remark  to  be  made  in  answer  to  the  question  above 
proposed  is,  that  in  order  to  become  a  worthy  historiu  of  the 
church,  a  man  must  consult  the  original  antiiorities.  Unless  he 
derive  his  information  fh>m  these  authorities,  he  will  fail  to  ghre 
an  ideal  presence  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes,  and  will  also 
misunderstand  some  particulars  of  the  history.  The  second  re- 
quisite for  an  historian  who  would  be  master  of  Ins  art  is, 
that  he  exhibit  individual  facts  with  individuality  of  style; 
that  he  describe  times  and  persons  in  detail  rather  than  in  the 
general  The  writer  of  a  Church  History  should  not  merely  say, 
that  the  age  was  corrupt,  but  should  adduce  examples  of  this  cor- 
ruption ;  he  should  specify  certain  instances  of  a  whcHe  class.  He 
should  not  merely  say,  that  the  cause  of  learning  viras  depressed 
at  a  particular  period,  but  he  should  rather  describe  the  institations 
of  learning,  tiie  instances  in  which  they  were  perverted,  the  ex- 
crescences of  literature  which  were  seen  at  that  period  In  the 
department  of  Ptofl^e  History,  Gibbon  has  obtained  a  mastnly 
power  of  this  vivid  delineation.    John  Mailer  has  also  a  tidoit  for 
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^pictweMittedeflciiptieB.  Aia<Mig  the  eociemsmSftA  .hi>to> 
Sohroekh  and  Stuudl^  are  destitute  of  this  faculty,  to  aaex* 
tent  which  we  could  not  have  anticipated.  Neander  also  ex* 
hibits  only  a  small  degree  of  such, vivid  individual  portiaitnie. 
It  is  almost  entirely  wanting  in  Gieseler's  History,  and  yet  his 
extmets  fiom  orifinal  authorities  make  some  compensadon  for 
this  defect  aaericke^  in  his  Church  History,  describes  the  age 
ci  the  Reformation  ia  a  vivid  and  individualizing  style.  Hase 
has  developed  a  greater  power  of  historical  painting,  than  any  other 
theological  historian.  Still  he  has  published  only  a  short  com- 
pendium of  history,  and  has  therefioe  not  been  &v<»ed  with  much 
eppoptuuity  for  displaying  this  power. 

It  is  partieulariy  important,  that  the  ecclesiastical  historian 
should  describe,  more  extensively  than  has  been  common,  the 
individual  inddeats  of  civil  and  domesliclife.  One  importaiit  re- 
sult of  this  familiar  delineation  would  be  the  assurance,  that  there 
has  been^^in  all  ages,  more  of  Christianity  and  more  of  piety  in 
the  worid,  than  a  g^ieral  view  of  ecclesiastical  history  would  lead 
ustobelieye.  This  is  altogether  natural;  for  both  in  the  history 
ct  the  worid  and  in  that  of  the  church,  there  is  a  prominence 
given  to  those  individualB  <^aly  who  occupy  exalted  stations;  and 
according  to  Hie  degree  in  which  persons  axe  elevated  in  society, 
is  the  difficulty  of  detecting  their  earnestness  of  religious  feeling. 
Ambition  easily  crowds  forwaid  to  the  highest  places  in  life,  and 
true  virtue  remains  unobtrusive  and  unnoticed.  Accordingly  it 
has  been  well  said  by  Herder,  "  As  the  most  beautiful  acts  of  the 
individual  Christiaa  will  be  those  of  which  jthe  worid  have  no 
knowledge,  so  the  most  interesting  operations  of  Christianity  virill 
be  those  which  are  unnoticed  in  genend  history,  those  which  are 
periEbrmed  in  the  quiet  circle  of  family  friends/' 

A  third  requisite  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian  is,  that  he  have 
no  party  prejudices,  but  still  that  he  have  his  party  preferences. 
The  historian  who  has  no  party  preferences,  feels  no  more  inter- 
est in  one  religiotts  penruasion  than  its  opposite,  no  more  sympa- 
thy with  one  theological  school  than  with  anoth».  -  Nowitistrue, 
as  Banmer  says,  that "  he  who  begins  with  the  principle  of  mak* 
ing  an  religions  equally  imp<»tant,  wiU  soon  end  with  the  princi- 
ple of  making  them  all  equally  unimportant"  But  a  history* 
written  with  this  feeling  of  indifference  toward  the  various  re- 
hgioos  parties  in  the  world,  will  be  colorless  and  liftsless.  The 
truth  must  have  a  party  in  its  favor,  and  we  ought  to  feel  an  in- 
terest in  this  party.    Still,  the  preference  of  one  style  of  think- 
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isg  atxTre  another,  is  diffBrent  from  aAimdistiiigiiMng  ptcjndioa 
fbr  ooe  and  against  another.  The  historian  who  has  a  party  pee- 
jodioe,  is  one  who  has  lost  the  power  of  seeing  any  good  in  ihe 
sehool  which  is  opposed  to  him,  and  any  evfl  in  the  school  whose 
canse  he  has  e^KXised.  That  fake  spedesof  candor,  which  con- 
sisis  in  an  indifference  to  att  theological  pecahatities,  hasheen 
oaified  so  far  hy  some  ecclesiastical  histonans,  that  tiiey  have 
considered  a  history  to  have  the  right  shape  and  diameter,  whoi 
it  afibided  no  seit  of  indication  tiint  it  was  written  by  n  behever 
in  the  New  Testament  Gieseler  is  remarkable  for  Ins  diapiay 
of  dus  fUse  liberality,  consisting  in  a  nentral  position.  Neai^t 
on  the  other  hand,  manifests  a  noUe  and  trae  fieedom  from  btiiid 
partisanship.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Neanderis^some- 
times  too  desirons  oC  exhibiting  impartiiyity,  and  is  thoefore  mors 
&vonble  to  the  heretics  wlmse  character  he  describes,  than  the 
treth  will  waimnt  Guericke  manifests  an  nnjustifiabie  prqa- 
dice,  in  Us  Chinch  History,  against  the  Calvihistic  party. 

A  (oar&i  requisite  for  an  ecdesiastieal  historian  is,  that  he  w> 
company  his  narmtion  of  events  with  a  reference  to  their  causes 
and  consequences,  and  that  he  make  ^s  reference  on  psydio* 
logical  and  religious  grounds;  in  other  words,  that  he  dispky  a 
psychdogieal  and  religious  pragnuoignL  He  is  said  to  give  a 
psychological  explanaticm  of  the  causes  of  events,  when  he  de- 
scribes  the  mode  in  which  these  events  restdt  fiom  the  chamcter, 
and  the  individual  peculiarities  of  the  persons  to  whose  agencjr 
they  are  ascribed.  He  is  said  to  make  a  religious  reference  of 
events  to  their  causes,  when  he  refers  the  events  to  the  directing 
providence  of  God,  and  to  some  definite  moial  and  religious  final 
cause.  Neander  is  remarkable  for  his  reference  of  all  things  to 
their  religious  grounds ;  to  the  overruling  providence  of  Heaves. 
Flanck,  particulariy  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  exc^  in 
explaining  the  psychological  antecedents  of  the  narmted  occur* 
rences.  Both  Neander  and  Planck,  however,  are  too  one-sided. 
The  former,  in  many  instances,  treats  the  human  causes  and  con- 
ditions of  things  with  too  much  disregard.  The  latter  describes 
the  Reformation,  as  if  it  were  undertaken  by  Martin  Luther  ao* 
cording  to  a  definite  phm  which  he  himself  had  formed,  and  as  if 
it  were  not  particularly  connected  with  the  providence  of  Ood. 
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f29.  VarioHs  DeparmenU  ^  Ecdenattioal  HUtonf. 

A.  Hittoiy  of  DoetrioMu 

When  this  is  treated  as  a  department  of  eccleedastical  history, 
it  shows  the  degree  in  which  ihe  kingdom  of  God,  at  any  defi* 
nite  period,  has  attained  its  end  in  respect  of  religious  knowledge. 
In  this  manner,  the  department  gives  a  discriminating  view  of  the 
spirit  which  has  characterized  different  periods  of  the  church.  In 
the  Sstories  of  Doctrine  which  have  as  yet  appeared,  there  is  an 
extraordinary  want  of  philosophical  aiudjrsis  and  explanation. 
Different  religious  views  are  described,  one  after  another,  without 
any  due  regard  to  their  internal  relations.  There  is,  however,  a 
masterly  woric  in  reference  to  a  single  doctrine,  the  work  of  Dor- 
ner  on  the  Iffistory  of  Clmstology  (Geschichte  der  Christologie). 
But  there  is  not  one  of  the  regular  treatises  on  the  History  of 
Doctrines,. which  can  be  recommended  without  qualification.  The 
following  are  the  principal  treatises  which  have  appeared :  Mon- 
scher^s  Handbuch  der  Christl  Dogmengesch. ;  Munscher*s  Lehr- 
buchderChristl.  Dogmengesch.;!  Augusti's  Lehrbuch  der  ChristL 
DogmengescK ;  Bertholdf  s  Handbuch  der  Dogmengesch.  (edited 
by  J.  6.  y.  Englehardt);  Baumgarten  Crusius's  Lehrbuch  der 
ChristL  Dogmengesch.  There  are  also  works  on  the  same  subject 
by  Gaab,  Lange,  Wundemaim,  Miinter,  Hagenbach,  and  others. 

B.  Archaeology  of  the  Church. 

This  department  of  study  is  much  and  very  wrongfully  neglect- 
ed.  Its  object  is,  to  describe  the  mode  in  which  the  spirit  and 
character  of  a  people  or  of  a  religious  oonmiunity  have  impressed 
themselves  upon  outward  objects.  The  Christian  life  of  a  com* 
munityhas  stamped  itself  upon  the  forms  of  government,  and  the 
eeremonial  observances  adopted  in  the  church.  The  systems  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  aitd  worship  are  modified,  according  to 
the  modifications  which  appear  in  the  religious  character  of  the 
people.  The  Archaedogy  of  the  church  records  the  various  me- 
thods, in  which  the  Christian  feelings  of  men  have  thus  expressed 
themselves  in  pohty  and  in  rites  of  worship.    These  methods  may 

^  Translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Murdoch  of  New  Haven.    Perhaps  there  if 
no  work  more  needed  in  the  English  language,  than  a  w«U  elabomted  hist4Nry 
of  the  vttrious  forsas  and  phases,  which  Christian  doctrine  has  Msnmed  in  dif- 
fcfcat  ages  nnd  eooiitries^— Tb. 
4»* 
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be  made  obvious  by  a  oompariaoH  of  the  aichitecioial  st^es  se- 
lected  for  difforent  ayslema  of  rfdigknis  service.  ISie  temples  of 
the  heathen  are  bhght  and  cheerful,  and  give  free  entrance  to  the 
light  of  day.  The  churches  of  Christians,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit 
a  grave  and  serious  character.  The  rites  of  burial  afibid  anodier 
instance  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  inward  character  is  impress- 
ed upon  outward  forms.  The  system  of  heathenism  represents 
this  life  as  the  day,  the  life  to  come  as  the  night;  but  the  Chris- 
tian scheme  represents  this  life  as  the  night,  and  the  life  to  come 
as  the  day.  The  heathen,  accordingly,  performed  their  funeral 
obsequies  by  night,  mourning  women  went  before  the  corpse,  the 
ariies  were  collected  into  an  um,  deposited  in  a  solitary  place,  etc 
On  the  other  hand,  the  early  Christis^s  buried  their  dead  at  sun- 
rise, the  day  of  their  death  was  called  dies  nataMs,  they  were 
clothed  in  white  apparel  as  they  accompanied  a  deceased  friend 
to  his  resting-place,  they  sung  psalms  on  their  way,  and  strewed 
flowers  over  his  gmve.  The  corporeal  framework  they  consigned 
to  its  mother  earth ;  and  as  the  faithful  had  established  with  one 
another  a  communion  in  life,  so  they  were  assembled  together  by 
death  into  one  place,  and  that  was  the  spot  which  surrounded  the 
house  of  God  The  dead  were  accordingly  always  united  with 
the  living  who  came  to  the  place  for  pmyer.  Hence  the  burial 
ground  was  called  the  churchyard,  and  also  the  Lord's  ground. 
The  word  uot^tiJQiaff  which  had  signified  a  dormitory,  came  to 
denote  a  cemetery,  where  all  was  peace.  Among  the  old  pious 
Germans  the  burial  ground  was  called  the  field  of  God,  the  peace- 
court  Almost  everything  was,  in  this  manner,  converted  by  the 
ancient  Christians  into  a  symlx^  of  religious  truth.  The  picture 
of  the  flame  of  celestial  life,  was  painted  upon  their  lamps.  The 
image  of  Christ  as  the  true  vine,  was  engraved  upon  their  vases 
of  wine.  And  similar  representations  of  religious  sentiment  weie 
carved  upon  many  other  of  their  ordinary  utensils. 

Hie  most  extensive  modem  work  on  £cdesiastical  Archaedogy 
is  that  of  Augusti,  entitled,  The  Memomfole  Things  t>f  the  an- 
cient Christian  Church  (Denkwiirdi^eiten  der  alt^i  diristlichea 
Kirche),  in  twelve  vc^umes.  This  work  containa  rkh  raateriak, but 
is  superficially  executed  Augnsti'a  Manual  of  Christian  Antiqoi* 
ties  (Handbuch  der  Alteithumskunde),  in  two  volomes,  published 
in  1836,  is  a  selection  from  his  Denkwurdigkeiten,  and  is  a  highly 
serviceable  oompend.  The  work  of  Sheinwald  (die  Sarchliche 
Archaeologie),  1830,  is  also  a  useful  one ;  so  likewise  is  the  Ax^ 
cfaaeok>gy  of  Bohmer,  published  in  1836»  in  two  pait&    Oths 
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woAb-  ^m  the  tubjeet  «re»  Behone't  HtetMieal  I&qidries  ooacemr 
ing  the  church-usages  and  rogatalioos  fA'  fbe  Chrittian»»  paMkh* 
edin  Beriin  m  1819-^22,  in  three  TolnmeB;  Locherei^s  Brumal 
of  Christian  Choroh^ArohaecAigy,  pobhahed  in  Frankfort,  iA 
1832. 

i  30.  The  JLUerature  of  EcdesiagtuxU  Sistary;  also  the  Bkehod  of 
pursumg  the  St^idtf, 

The  most  comprehensire  work  in  this  department  is  the  Church 
SBstory  of  Schrotckh,  in  thirty^^fire  volumes,  extending  as  far  as  Id 
the  time  of  the  Beformation,  and  continued  by  ^[^achimer  in  ten 
additional  yolamea.  Thim  wqtk  is  still  serviceable  as  a  book  of 
rderence,  but  is  destitute  aot  only  of  a  proper  degree  of  system 
in  the  treatment  of  its  diversified  topics,  Imt  ahK>  of  the  appropiiate> 
measure  of  force  in  its  conceptions,  and  of  the  prefer  &8Cinationi 
in  its  tttyle. 

The  second  great  work  in  this  department,  is  tfattt  of  Henke. 
It  is  in  eight  volumes,  and  an  abridgement  of  it  has  been  issued 
in  three  vohnnes.  The  anther  was  a  man  of  talent,  but  has  ex« 
hibited  in  his  woiks  a  spirit  of  hoatihty  to  the  Christian  rehgion^. 
This  hostffity  led  him  to  give  especial  pronunenoe  to  the  faults  of 
emkient  Christiana  whom  he  was  called  to  characterize. 

The  two  greatest  of  the  more  recent  woiks  in  this  department^ 
are  those  of  Gieseler  and  of  Neander.  Both  of  these  are  at  pre- 
sent unfinished.  The  work  of  Gieseler  is  the  result  of  very  thor- 
oogh  investigation,  and  its  notes  contain  highly  valuable  extracts 
finom  andent  authorities  conoboiating  the  statements  made  in  the 
text  It  exhibits,  however,  a  want  of  warm  and  inward  sympathy 
with  the  subjects  presented  to  view,  and  also  a  neglect  to  com- 
bine the  recital  of  events  with  the  leading  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  Church  History  of  Neander  is  attractive  in  the  highest 
degree  by  the  glow  of  feeling  which  it  displays,  by  the  sympathy 
with  which  it  enters  into  all  the  &cts  relating  to  individuals  and 
communities,  and  also  by  its  constant  refbrenoe  of  insulated  events 
to  the  overruling  agency  of  a  divine  Providence.  It  may  be  said 
in  the  words  of  Hase,  that  Neandei's  Church  History  is  a  family 
treasure.  It  has  some  faults  however.  It  does  not  accumtely  point 
out  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the  various  stages  of  society. 
It  does  not  develop  principles  in  a  concrete  form,  nor  describe 
events  in  a  vivid  and  compressed  style.    The  wortc  would  be  es- 
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pedally  impioved,  if  it  eontained  more  extracts  ftom  original  an- 
thorities,  confirming  tke  statements  of  the  text^ 

Among  the  compends  of  Church  History  which  desenre  atten- 
tion, those  of  Hase  and  of  Guericke  are  conspicooos.  That  of 
Hase  is  brief;  it  may  indeed  be  prononnced  enigmatical  in  con- 
seqaence  of  its  brevity.  The  author  evinces  piquancy,  and  in  oc- 
casional instances,  originality  in  his  modes  of  conception.  Jn  his 
style  of  presenting  a  subject,  he  is  distinguished  for  solidity  of  ar- 
gument and  activity  of  imagination.  His  wofk  is  of  espedal  ser- 
vice, in  aiding  the  student  who  has  already  completed  his  cirde 
of  historical  investigations,  to  take  a  mpid  and  cursory  survey,  a 
inal  review  of  the  entire  department  Tlie  EKstorical  Compend 
of  Gneiicke  is  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  Hase.  It  is  so 
ananged  as  to  impart  a  distinct  geneml  idea  of  the  history  of  the 
church.  It  is  rich  and  minute  in  its  references  to  aathora,  and  is 
pervaded  by  a  truly  religious  spirit  It  is  one-sided,  however,  in 
consequence  of  the  writer's  narrow  partialities  f<»r  the  old  Lutheran 
church;  in  consequence  of  the  style  of  criticism  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  his  attachment  to  pure  Lutheramsm.  Wb  compendiom 
^)peani  to  be  more  useful  than  any  other,  as  a  manual  to  be  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  lectures  which  are  heard  or  read  on 
ecclesiastical  history,  in  the  course  of  theological  education. 

In  respect  of  the  method  in  which  the  study  of  church  history 
should  be  pursued,  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  step  should  be,  to 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  department  This  may  be 
done  by  a  cursory  p^usal  of  appropriate  lectures  upon  the  sub- 
ject, or  by  the  study  of  Guericke's  Compend.  The  second  step 
is,  to  pursue  the  study  of  particular  periods  of  the  church.  The 
appropriate  lectures  in  reference  to  certain  periods  should  be  read 
first;  and  immediately  afterward,  the  account  ^oi^ch  has  been 
given  oi  these  periods  in  some  one  manual  of  history,  or  in  seve- 
ral difierent  manuals  or  treatises.  The  student  is  saved  by  this 
process  from  adopting  any  one-sided  view  of  a  subject ;  his  inter- 
est in  the  theme  is  very  much  heightened  by  the  diversified  forms 
in  which  it  is  presented  to  his  mind.  This  diversity  of  represen- 
tation is  also  of  essential  service,  in  impressing  the  memory  with 

*  The  Church  Hifltoiy  of  Gieseier  has  been  translated  into  English  hy  Rev. 
Francis  Cunningham  of  Dorchester,  Mass.  A  translation  of  the  first  Tolume  of 
Neander's  Church  History  has  been  published  in  England  by  Henty  J.  Ro«, 
B.  D.,  but  a  much  better  translation  of  the  new  edition  of  the  History  is  ezpeet- 
ed  from  Prof.  Toriey  of  Burlington,  Vt  it  will  probably  be  published,  soon 
after  the  forth-coming  edition  of  the  original  Qerman  shall  have  been  leeeived 
IB  this  ooaBtiy.«-Ta. 
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the  ftctft  whieh  Mo  stadiefd  The  third  step  icr,  to  read  ft  moso* 
giaph  relating  to  the  specific  period  in  which  the  student  is  inter- 
ested, or  to  read  an  original  production  of  some  aathor  who  floor- 
ished  m  that  age  cC  the  churoh.  The  last  step  is,  to  examine  the 
characteristics  of  the  same  period  as  they  are  delineated  in  the 
HisUny  of  Religions  Doctrines ;  and  also,  if  the  student  hare  the 
reqiusite  Insure,  as  they  are  deseribed  in  JProftae  History.  It  is 
also  important,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  processes,  to  nnike  use 
of  the  tables  which  give  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  synchronical 
events  in  ancient  ecclesiastical  history,  and  which  are  very  ser- 
viceable to  the  memory;  also  to  be  familiar  with  MoUei's  Atlas 
of  Chordi  Sstory  (Hierographie,  oder  topographisch — synchroa- 
istiache  Darstellangen  der  Oeschichte  der  christlichen  Kirche  in 
Landkarten),  182!^,  1824. 

The  spirit  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  times  immediately 
rocceedhig  those  <^  the  apostles,  may  be  best  learned  from  the 
Epistles  of  Clemens  Bonuuins,  and  the  Epistle  to  Diognettw. 
The  life  of  the  eariy  Christians  may  be  learned  from  the  Apolo- 
geticus  oif  TertoUian,  and  the  Octavius  of  Minntius  Felix.  Hie 
woik  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  entitled  Aojo^  rig  i  cto^ofufog 
inUwtfcoffy  and  the  work  of  Chrysostom,  nsQi  UQmr^g^  are  highly 
attractive.  The  Confessions  of  Augustine,  the  product  of  the  fifth 
century,  will  be  worthy  of  perusal  at  all  times.  There  is  a  small 
treatise  of  Anselm  on  die  question.  Cur  Deus  Homo  ?-— which  be* 
longs  to  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  and  can  be  recommend- 
ed as  developing  the  characteristics  of  the  scholastio  writers. 
The  most  exquisite  beauties  of  the  mystics  who  flourished  in  the 
middle  ages,  may  be  gleaned  flpom  Tattler's  Sermons,  from  The-* 
mas  k  Kempis  (Be  bnitatione  Christi),  and  also  flom  the  small 
volume  entitled,  The  German  Theology  (die  deutsohe  Theologie). 
Among  the  writings  oi  the  Beformers,  great  praise  is  due  to  the 
Commentaries  and  &e  Institutions  of  Calvin,  works  which  na 
theok^pan  can  mtionaUy  neglect  Of  Luther^s  exegetical  pvo^ 
dttctions,  the  most  highly  prized  are  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  on  the 
Penitential  Psalms.  Of  Melancthon's  works,  the  most  valuable 
are  the  Loci  Theologici,  and  the  Apology  for  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession. The  Pia  Deaideria  of  Spener  may  be  recommended,  as 
happily  illustrating  the  charaeteristica  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  following  monognphs  are  worthy  of  especial  attention: 
Neander's  Memomble  Things  in  the  History  of  Christianity,  his 
life  of  Chrysostom,  and  also  his  Antignosticus,  or  Description  of 
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T^rtuUiaa;  TTIlinaiiii's  life  of  Gtegqity  Naaaiinaen,  published 
in  1825;  and  Mohler^s  life  of  Athanasius,  published  in  1627. 
Ibe  most  important  monogmphs-in  regard  to  the  Middle  Ages 
are»  Neander's  Life  of  St  Bernard,  published  in  1833 ;  liebnei's 
Life  of  Hugo  k  St  Victoie,  published  in  1831 ;  UUmann's  Life  (rf 
John  Wessel ;  Adolph  Mulleins  Life  of  Erasmiis,  and  MayerfaofTs 
Life  of  Beuohlin. — The  best  monographs  for  the  study  of  the 
Refonnation  are,  Marheinecke's  Ifistory  of  the  Beformation,  in 
four  volumes,  and  Banke's  History  of  the  same  period.  The  f6l- 
lowing  Biogmphies  cast  additional  light  upon  the  whde  subject 
of  the  Reformation:  Melancthon's  Life  of  Luther;  Pfizer^s  Life 
of  Luther,  which  work,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  fundamental; 
Ukert's  Life  of  Luther,  which  is,  throughout,  devoid  of  the  re(pii- 
site  energy  and  life ;  Mathesius's  Sermons  on  the  Life  of  Luther, 
which  give,  in  many  respects,  a  better  view  of  the  great  Re- 
former than  can  be  found  in  any  other  volume;  the  Life  of  Bie- 
lancthon  by  Camerarius,  and  a  recent  Life  of  the  same  by  Galle ; 
the  Life  of  Calvin  by  Beza,  and  a  more  modem  one  by  Henrit 
published  in  two  volumes  in  1837.  The  life  of  FsieU  by  Kirch* 
hofer,  in  two  volumes;  the  life  of  BuUinger  by  Solomcm  Hesa. 
TlUmann's  work  on  the  Reformers  who  preceded  the  Reformation^ 
is  als6  valuable^ — The  best  monographs  relating  to  the  17th  and 
18th  century  are,  Hossbach's  Life  of  John  Valentine  Andreaei 
and  also  Hc^sbach's  Life  of  Spener,  in  two  volumes ;  Guericke^s 
Life  of  Francke,  and  Vamhagen  Von  Ense's  life  of  ZinzendocC 
Besides  the  above-named  monographs,  there  have  been  written 
some  descriptions  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  and  usages» 
existing  at  the  present  time.  These  narratives  affi>rd  much  in- 
struction in  the  department  of  Church  History,  and  stimulate  the 
mind  to  the  more  extensive  study  of  it  Sudi,  for  example,  are 
Eembeig*s  Account  of  the  National  Church  of  Scotland,  pub- 
lished in  1838,  and  Fliednex's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Holland, 
published  in  1831,  in  two  volumes. 

£T»lMooncta4e4] 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

ORIGINAL  LETTKR  OF  PRS8IDCNT  KDWARD8. 

[The  Bubjomed  epistle  of  President  Edwards,  is  one  of  the 
latest  communications  which  are  preserved  from  his  pen.  It  wfts 
written  about  six  weeks  before  his  conclusion  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency  of  "the  college  at  Princeton/'  and  about  four  months  be- 
fore his  death.  The  meaning  and  force  of  the  letter  may  be  in 
some  measure  illustrated,  perhaps,  by  a  brief  notice  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  This  man 
was  MqoT  Joseph  Hawley.  He  was  bom  at  Northampton  in 
1724.  He  was  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Solomon  Stoddard, 
and  his  mother  was  sister  of  the  mother  of  Pres.  Edwards.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1742.  Afler  leaving  that  insti- 
tntion  he  studied  divinity,  was  for  several  years  a  preacher,  but 
never  an  wdained  pastor.  He  was  for  some  time  chaplain  of  the 
provincial  army,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg.  He 
afterwards  studied  law  with  General  Phineas  Lyman  of  Suffield, 
then  in  Massachusetts,  now  in  Connecticut  "  Few  Americans," 
says  Dr.  Dwight,  "have  a  better  claim  to  the  remembrance  of 
posterity,  than  this  gentleman  (General  Ljrman),  and  the  history 
of  few  men  who  have  been  natives  of  our  country  can  be  more  in- 
teieetiiig.'*  An  affecting  sketch  of  his  life  is  given  in  DwightfslVav- 
els,  Vol.1,  p.  307-316.  His  law-library,  though  smaU,  contained  some 
valuable  ancient  works,  which  came  afterwards  into  the  possession 
of  Biajor  Hawley.  It  was  not  far  from  the  year  1749,  that  Major 
Biawley  commenced  the  practice  of  the  legal  profession  at  North- 
ampton. He  soon  acquired  high  distinction,  as  a  counsellor  and 
an  advocate.  Himself  and  Col  J<^m  Worthington  of  Springfield 
were,  for  many  yean,  at  the  head  of  the  old  Hampshire  bar,  which 
induded  some  of  the  worthiest  citizens  of  Massachusetts.  These 
two  barristers  exerted  a  perceptible  influence  in  elevating  the 
character  of  the  legal  profession,  enlarging  the  circle  of  its  studies, 
and  redaoing  its  practical  details  to  a  judicious  system.  Among 
the  distinguished  pupils  whom  Major  Hawley  instructed  in  the 
science  of  law  was  Caleb  Strong,  afterwards  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  the  year  1767  or  1768,  Hawley  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  publicly  censured  by  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  and 
I  suspended  fiom  practice  at  their  bar.    His  offence,  however. 
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is  understood  to  have  been  a  merely  political  one»  and  to  bave 
reflected  no  discredit  upon  his  general  character.  "  He  was  coun- 
sel for  some  persons  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  who  had  been 
indicted  for  being  concerned  in  a  riot  In  the^  course  of  the  trial, 
he  made  some  observations,  which  the  court  considered  as  hav* 
ing  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  to  be  permitted  to  pass  widi- 
out  animadversion/'!  At  the  next  term  of  the  court,  however, 
he  was  restored  to  his  original  standing.  The  motion  for  the  re« 
peal  of  the  censure  was  made  by  CoL  Worthington,  with  whom 
Major  Hawley  was  associated  on  almost  every  important  case 
which  was  presented  for  trial  "  They  were  generally  engaged 
on  opposite  sides  at  court;  when  they  were  united,  a  successful 
opposition  to  them  rarely  occurred."  ^  Major  Hawley  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1764.  "  He  was  repeatedly 
elected  a  member  of  the  Ck>uncil,  but  refused  in  every  instance 
to  accept  the  office,  as  he  preferred  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, where  his  character  for  disinterested  patriotism,  and 
his  bold  and  manly  eloquence  gave  him  an  ascendancy  which  has 
seldom  been  equalled/'  ^  In  1776  he  became  so  severely  afflicted 
with  the  hypochondriasis,  to  which  he  had  for  a  bug  time  been 
occasionally  subject,  that  he  retired  from  public  life.^  He  had  ' 
discontinued  the  practice  of  law  as  early  as  1774,  but  had  after- 
wards  occasionally  presided,  as  the  oldest  magistrate  in  the  oounty« 
at  the  Court  of  Sessions.  He  died  March  10, 1786,  aged  64  years. 
"  Among  his  other  studies,'*  says  Pres.  Allen,  "  he  attained  to 

>  Bee  pt^  a9  of  *«  An  Addreii  to  the  Memlwn  of  the  Bar  of  the  ooontiM  of 
Hampshire,  Franklin  uid  Hampden,  at  their  Annul  Meeting  at  Northampton, 
September,  1826.  By  Hon.  George  filiw."  From  this  addreap  m  derived  much 
of  the  information  contained  in  the  present  sketch. 

'  Mr.  Bliss's  Address,  p.  38.  '  AUen^s  Biographical  Dictionary. 

*  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Rerolutionary  war,  when  Major  Haw- 
ley was  in  a  state  of  deep  mental  depression,  he  remarked  to  his  yonng  friend 
Caleb  Strong,  that  the  eolontes  ought  forthwiUi  to  submit  to  the  mother  ooua« 
try ;  aad  that,  if  they  pefsialed  in  the  ooot^st,  Ul  the  leading  ne*  mmong  ths 
levolationistB  woold  uoquestienably  be  hnng  as  rebeU.  ^  Mr.  Strong,  knowing 
the  origin  of  this  apprehension,  yery  adroitly  removed  it  by  intimating^  that 
whatever  might  be  the  hazards  of  such  men  as  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams 
and  other  kindred  spirits,  who  had  acted  a  very  prominent  pert  during  the  war, 
he  could  not  believe  that  the  Major  himself  had  any  reasosable  ground  efftar!  ' 
The  remark  immediately  produced  its  desired  effect,  and  the  proprieCy  «f  «ii* 
oeoditional  submission  was  never  again  adverted  to;  the  vwecab^  man  seem- 
ing determined,  that  if  he  had  not  already  exposed  himself  to  the  gallows  by  hii 
unflinching  patriotism,  he  would  be  careful  to  seeore  himself  against  anj  such 
exemption  from  hazard  for  the  future."  See  Am.  Quarterly  Repster,  Vol.  XII. 
p.  16. 
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efuch  an  eminence  of  knowledge  in  political  history  and  the  prm- 
ciples  of  free  government,  that  during  the  disputes  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  ad- 
vocates of  Amerioan  liberty." '  "  He  was,**  says  Pres.  Dwight, 
*'  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  men  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  for  a  considerable  period  before  the  Revolution :  an  event 
in  which  few  men  had  more  efficiency." — He  "  was  a  very  able 
advocate.  Many  men  have  spoken  with  more  elegance  and 
grace ;  I  never  heard  one  speak  with  more  force.  His  mind,  like 
his  eloquence,  was  grave,  austere  and  powerful." «  **Hewas," 
says  Mr.  Bliss,  '^gmve  and  solemn  in  his  demeanor;  he  was 
strictly  conscientious,  and  had  an  instinctive  abhorrence  ofany- 
thing  approaching  to  deceit.  Juries  had  confidence  in  his  asser* 
tions.  Their  opinion  of  his  stem  and  nndeviating  integrity  made 
them  very  reiadily  listen  to  him.  His  opinions  had  with  them 
great  weight.  It  was  said,  and  generally  believed  of  him,  that 
he  would  not  engage  in  a  cause,  until  he  was  fully  persuaded  his 
client  had  right  and  justice  on  his  side.  After  he  had  engaged,  if 
he  discovered  or  believed  that  he  was  not  on  the  side  of  justice,. 
he  would,  in  any  stage  of  a  case,  abandon  it  Sometimes  it  was 
found  that  he  had  done  this  prematurely,  and  without  sufficient 
evidence."  When  he  "  was  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
his  arguments  were  very  powerful  and  convincing.  When  a 
point  of  law  was  to  be  taken,  he  would  meet  the  case  fairly,  and 
reason  upon  it  as  a  sound  logician.  Hawley's  juridical  science 
was  profound  He  was  peculiarly  attached  to  the  old  English 
black-letter  law.  He  was  very  attentive  to  forms  and  tenacious 
of  ancient  EngUsh  precedents."  ^  He  was  puritanic  in  his  man- 
ners, and  yet  was  a  man  of  the  people ;  destitute  of  the  polish 
and  courtliness  which  distinguished  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
yet  eminently  fitted  to  control  the  popular  will.  He  was  vigilant 
and  faithful  as  a  magistrate ;  and  it  is  said  both  of  him  and  of  his 
associate  Worthington,  that  "  a  dishonest  unprincipled  mtm  would 
choose  to  keep  out  of  ^eir  way ;  their  piercing  scrutiny  he  would 
if  possible  avoid." 

It  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  that  Major  Hawley  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  opposers  of  President  Edwards  in  the  church 
at  Northampton.  He  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  when  his 
effoTta  for  the  dismission  of  his  pastor  were  crowned  with  success. 

>  Allen's  Biographical  Dictionary,  Art.  J.  Hawley. 

*  TrarelB,  Vol.  I.  p.  335.  ^  Bliss's  Address,  pp.  37,  38. 

Vol.  1  No.  3.  50 
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He  is  thiUB  described  in  a  letter  which  Presideiit  Edwards  wrote 
on  the  subject  of  that  melancholy  dismission:  *'The  people 
in  managing  this  affair,  on  their  side,  have  made  chief  use  of 
a  young  gentleman  of  liberal  education  and  notable  abilities 
and  a  fluent  speaker,  of  about  seven  or  eight  and  twenty  years  of 
age»  my  grandfather  Stoddard's  grandson,  being  my  mothei^s  sis- 
tei^s  son,  a  man  of  lax  principles  in  religion ;  falling  in,  in  some 
essential  things,  with  Arminians,  and  is  very  open  and  bold  in  it 
He  was  improved  as  one  of  the  agents  for  the  church,  and  was 
their  chief  spokesman  before  the  council." — "  There  seems  to  be 
the  utmost  danger  that  the  younger  generation  will  be  earned 
away  with  Arminianism  as  with  a  flood.  The  young  gentleman 
I  spoke  of  is  high  in  their  esteem,  and  is  becoming  the  most  lead- 
ing man  in  the  town ;  and  is  very  bold  in  declaiming  and  disput- 
ing for  his  opinions ;  and  we  have  none  able  to  cx>nfront  and  with- 
stand him  in  dispute;  and  some  of  the  young  pec^le  already 
show  a  disposition  to  fall  in  with  his  notions/* 

In  about  ten  years  after  Pres.  Edwards's  dismission  fcom  North- 
ampton, Major  Hawley  pubhshed,  in  one  of  the  Boston  news- 
papers, his  celebmted  Confession  of  guilt  for  the  injuries  which  he 
had  inflicted  on  his  former  pastor.  Tliis  confession,  however,  was 
not  the  first  sign  o£  penitence  which  he  had  exhibited.  He  had 
previously  been  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  Pres.  Ed- 
wards, and  his  feelings  were  melted  down  by  the  plain  and 
honest  reproofs  of  the  inj  ured  minister.  The  following  letter  is  one 
portion  of  that  correspondence.  It  contains  an  intimation,  that  the 
church  at  Northampton  had  publicly  expressed  a  degree  of  contri- 
tion for  their  treatment  of  Mr.  Edwards,  and  that  Major  Hawley 
had  been  forward  in  making  his  own  private  acknowledgments. 
The  eflTect  of  this  letter  upon  the  sensitive  spirit  of  Major  Haw- 
ley was  great  It  is  said  to  have  been  one  occasion  of  the  public 
testimony  which  he  afterwards  gave  to  the  virtues  of  his  re- 
prover, and  to  his  own  guilt  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
style  of  the  subjoined  reproof  with  the  style  of  Hawle/s  subse- 
quent Confession ;  particularly  the  last  paragraph  on  the  425th 
page  of  Dwight's  Memoir  of  Edwards  with  the  reprimand  which 
is  found  on  pp.  590,  591  of  the  present  volume.  The  whole 
of  the  following  epistle  reflects  light  upon  many  passages  in  the 
narrative  of  Pres.  Edwards's  ministry  at  Northampton.  It  breathes 
the  same  spirit  of  pure  self-respect,  just  regard  to  personal  honor, 
consciousness  of  rectitude,  guilelessness,  frankness,  fearlessness 
and  christian  fidelity,  which  was  so  preeminent  in  the  character 
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of  its  author.  It  also  gives  a  striking  development  of  the  power, 
which  was  wielded  by  the  clergy  in  former  days  over  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  land. 

As  the  Theological  Review  is  designed  to  be  a  repository  of  all 
such  documents  as  illustrate  the  character  and  history  of  theo- 
logical systems,  its  pages  will  occasionally  be  occupied  with  pre- 
viously unpubhshed  manuscripts,  which  reflect  hght  upon  the 
faith  and  practical  skill  of  our  fathers  in  the  ministry .-^It  is  only 
needful  to  add,  that  the  following  letter  was  found,  a  few  years 
since,  among  the  papers  of  Major  Hawley,  by  Geo.  Bancroft,  Esq., 
who  has  explored,  with  great  painstaking,  the  records  of  eminent 
individuals,  as  well  as  the  archives  of  States. — E.  A.  P.] 


Stocldbridge,  Nov.  18,  1757. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  now,  as  soon  as  I  am  able,  set  myself  about  answering  your 
letter  of  Aug.  11,  though  1  am  still  so  weak  that  I  can  write  but 
with  a  trembling  hand,  as  you  may  easily  perceive.  I  was  taken 
ill,  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  my  fits  have  now  left  me  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  fortnight ;  bat  I  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  so 
long  continued  an  illness,  and  gain  strength  very  slowly,  and  can- 
not be  so  particular  in  my  answer  to  your  letter,  as  I  might  be,  if 
I  had  more  strength. 

I  rejoice  in  the  good  temper  and  disposition  of  mind,  which 
seem  to  be  manifested  in  your  letter ;  and  hope  that,  whatever  I 
may  have  suflered,  and  however  greatly  I  may  think  myself  in- 
jured in  that  afiair  which  is  the  subject  of  your  letter,  wherein  you 
was  so  much  of  a  leader,  I  have  a  disposition,  in  my  consideration 
of  the  afllair,  and  what  I  shall  write  upon  it,  to  treat  you  with  true 
candor  and  christian  charity.  Nevertheless,  I  confess,  that  the 
thing  you  desire  of  me  is  disagreeable  to  me,  viz.,  very  particu- 
larly giving  my  judgment  concerning  your  conduct  in  that  affair ; 
and  it  is  with  no  small  reluctance,  that  I  go  about  answering  such 
a  request,  upon  two  accounts :  1st,  as  it  obliges  me  renewedly  to 
revolve  in  my  mind,  and  particularly  to  look  over  that  most  disa- 
greeable and  dreadful  scene,  the  particulars  of  which  I  have  long 
since  very  much  dismissed  from*my  mind,  as  having  no  pleasure 
in  the  thought  of  them.  And  2dly,  as  it  is,  [and  wiU  be  looked 
upon  by  you,  however  serious  and  conscientious  you  may  be  in 
your  desires  and  endeavors  to  know  the  truth,]  a  giving  a  judg- 
ment in  my  own  case,  a  case  wherein  I  was  concerned  to  a  very 
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high  degree ;  and  therefore  will  be  much  more  likely  to  be  a  giv- 
ing of  it  in  vain.  Notwithstanding,  seeing  yoii  desire  it,  and  seem 
to  desire  it  in  so  christian  a  manner,  I  win  give  you  my  judg- 
ment plainly,  such  as  it  is,  and  as  impartially  as  I  am  able,  leav- 
ing the  consequence  with  God. 

You  know  very  well,  that  I  looked  on  myself,  in  the  time  of  the 
afiair,  as  very  greatly  injured  by  the  people  in  general,  in  the 
general  conduct,  management,  and  progress  of  it  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  That  this  was  then  my  judgment  was  plain 
enough  to  be  seen ;  and  I  suppose,  no  man  in  the  town  was  insen* 
sible  of  it  And  what  were  the  main  things  wherein  I  looked  on 
myself  as  injured,  and  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  aggravation  of 
the  injury,  was  also  manifest  As  particularly  that  the  church 
and  precinct  had  all  imaginable  reason  to  think,  that  in  my  re- 
ceiving that  opinion  which  was  the  subject  of  the  controveisy, 
and  in  the  steps  I  took  upon  it,  tlie  declaration  I  made  of  it,  etc, 
I  acted  altogether  conscientiously,  and  from  tenderness  of  spirit, 
and  because  I  greatly  feared  to  ofiend  God ;  without,  yea,  to  the 
highest  degree,  against  all  influence  of  worldly  interest,  and  all 
private  and  sinister  views.  I  think  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the 
afiair  to  be  attended  with  circumstances  exhibiting  greater  evi- 
dence of  this.  I  think,  if  my  people  therefore,  when  the  aflidr  was 
first  divulged,  had  been  actuated  by  a  christian  spirit,  or  indeed 
by  humanity,  (though  they  might  have  been  very  sorry  and  full  of 
concern  about  the  afiair,)  they  would,  especially  considering  how 
long  I  had  been  their  pastor,  and  they  had  always  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  from  so  long  experience,  acknowledged  me  to  be 
their  faithful  pastor,  and  most  of  them  esteemed  me  to  be  the 
chief  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  of  the  eternal  salvation  of  their 
souls ;  I  say,  they  would  have  treated  me,  if  influenced  by  Christian- 
ity and  humanity,  ivith  the  utmost  tenderness,  calmness,  and  mod- 
eration, not  to  say  honor  and  reverence ;  and  would  have  thought 
themselves  bound  to  have  gone  far  in  the  exercise  of  patience. 
But  instead  of  this,  the  town  and  church  were  at  once  put  into 
the  greatest  flame  :  the  town  was  soon  filled  with  talk  of  dismiss- 
ing and  expelling  me,  and  with  contrivances  how  to  do  it  speed- 
ily and  effectually.  And  a  most  jealous  eye,  from  this  day  for- 
ward, was  kept  upon  me,  lest  I  should  do  that  slyly  and  craMy, 
that  should  tend  to  hinder  such  a  design.  And  almost  every  step, 
that  I  took  in  the  afiair,  was  by  their  suspicious  eyes  looked  upon 
in  such  a  view ;  and  therefore,  everything  served  to  renew  and 
heighten  the  flame  of  their  indignation.    Even  when  I  addressed 
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myself  to  tliem  in  the  langiuige  of  modeiation  and  entieaty,  it 
was  interpreted  as  a  design  to  flatter  the  people,  especially  the 
more  ignorant,  to  work  upon  their  affections,  and  so  to  gain  a  par* 
ty,  and  prevent  a  vote  ion  my  dismission,  or  at  least  to  prevent 
^e  people's  being  united  in  any  full  vote.  And  there  was  no 
way  that  I  could  lead  myself,  nothing  that  I  cooM  do  or  say,  but 
it  would  have  some  ^uch  uncharitable  construction  put  upon  it 
As  I  began  the  afiair  in  the  fear  of  God,  after  much  and  long  con^ 
tinued  prayer  to  Him,  so  I  was  very  careful  in  the  whole  progress 
of  it,  ami  in  every  step,  to  act  (nndisguisedly)  and  to  avoid  any 
unrighteous  and  underhanded  measure;  nor  had  I  ever  once 
formed  a  design  ibrever  to  establish  myself  at  Northampton,  and 
impose  myself  on  the  people,  whether  we  should  remain  difiering 
in  our  opinion  on  the  point  constantly  or  not ;  nor  did  I  ever  take 
one  step  with^any  such  view.  The  things  I  aimed  at  were  these 
two :  1st,  that  the  people  should  be  brought  to  a  calm  temper  be« 
fore  extremes  were  proceeded  to ;  and  2dly,  that  they  should,  in 
such  a  temper,  hear  what  I  had  to  say  for  myself  and  my  opin- 
ion. But  nothing  could  be  done.  The  people  most  manifestly 
continued  in  a  constant  flame  of  high  resentment  and  vehement 
opposition  for  more  than  two  years  together ;  and  this  spirit,  in* 
st^d  of  subsiding,  grew  hi^er  and  higher,  till  they  had  obtained 
their  end  in  my  expulsion.  Nor  indeed  did  it  cease  then,  but 
still  they  maintained  their  jealousy  of  me,  as  if  I  was  fiercely  do- 
ing the  part  of  an  enemy  to  them,  so  long  as  I  had  a  being  in  the 
town ;  yea,  till  they  saw  the  town  well  cleared  of  all  my  family. 
So  deep  was  their  prejudice,  that  their  heat  was  maintained,  no* 
thing  would  quiet  them,  till  they  could  see  the  town  clear  of  root 
and  branch,  name  and  remnant 

I  could  mention  many  things  that  were  said  and  done,  in  a 
public  manner^  in  meetings  of  the  precinct,  church,  and  their  com- 
mittee, from  time  to  time,  from  the  beginning,  fully  to  justify  and 
support  what  I  have  said  and  supposed,  till  my  dismission,  (be- 
sides the  continual  talk  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  in  private  houses, 
and  occasional  companies).  But  I  think  this  cannot  be  expected ; 
as  it  would  be  writing  a  history  that  would  take  up  no  less  than 
a  quire  of  paper.  I  would  only  observe,  that  I  was  from  time  to 
time  reprehended  by  one  that  was  commonly  chosen  moderator 
of  special  and  church  meetings,  and  chairman  of  their  committees, 
in  a  very  dogmatical  and  magisterial  manner,  for  making  so  much 
mischief,  putting  the  church  to  so  much  trouble,  and  once  he  told 
me,  he  did  it  by  the  desire  and  vote  of  the  whole  committee, 
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which  was  very  kige,  consisting  of  all  or  most  of  the  chief  bmii 
of  the  town.  I  was  of\en  chan;ed  with  acting  only  from  sinister 
views,  firom  stifihess  of  spirit,  and  from  pride,  and  an  arhitiary 
and  tyrannical  spirit,  and  a  design,  and  vast  expectation  of  foiciog 
all  to  comply  with  my  opinion.  The  above  mentioned  penoa 
chiefly  approved  by  the  town  and  church,  and  set  at  their  head 
in  temp<xal  aflairs,  once  said  expressly  in  a  church  meeting  in 
the  meeting-house,  **  that  it  was  apparent  that  I  legaidedmy  owe 
temporal  interest  more  than  the  good  of  the  church;  that  the 
church  had  reason  to  think  I  designedly  laid  a  snare  to  ensnaie 
the  church ;  and  that  they  had  best  by  all  means  to  beware  and 
see  to  it,  that  they  were  not  ensnared."  And  he  said  much  more 
to  the  same  purpose ;  and  he  was  never  frowned  upon  but  smiled 
upon  by  the  church,  continuing  in  such  a  way  of  treatment  of  me, 
was  still  made  much  of,  and  set  foremost  in  the  management  of 
the  afiair.  There  were  multitudes  of  precinct  and  church  meet* 
ings,  many  meetings  of  oonunittees,  and  conferences  with  me 
about  this  affair.  I  am  persuaded  there  was  not  one  meetings 
but  that  this  unreasonable,  violent  spirit  was  apparent,  and  as 
governing  and  prevalent  It  seemed  in  the  very  beginning  to 
govern  in  all  proceedings,  and  almost  every  step  thai  was  takea 
The  people  were  so  far  from  feeling  any  compassion,  that  it  was 
often  declared  in  the  meetings,  that  if  I  would  retain  my  opinioD, 
though  I  should  be  convinced  that  continuing  in  it,  I  might  go  on 
in  Mr.  Stoddard's  way,  they  would  by  no  means  have  me  for  their 
minister,  and  their  committee  declared* — (here  the  manuscript  is 
illegible). 

It  being  thus,  I  think  the  whole  management  of  tiie  affidr  was 
exceeding  provoking  and  abominable  to  God ;  as  most  contrary  to 
what  ought  to  be  in  public  affairs,  especially  afiairs  of  religion, 
and  the  (action?)  of  christian  societies ;  and  so  contrary  to  the 
treatment  due  to  me  from  that  people ;  and  especially  in  an  affiur 
so  circumstanced,  wherein  they  had  such  glaring  evidence  of  my 
acting  only  from  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  with  regard  to  the 
accoimt  I  had  to  give  to  my  great  Master,  and  wherein  I  so  care- 
fully avoided  everytliing  irritating,  and  never  offered  the  people 
any  provocation,  unless  yielding  and  condescending  as  I  did  to 
them,  (in  things  which  I  supposed  they  insisted  on  merely  from 
humor  and  prejudice,)  in  many  instances  for  peace'  sake  was  a 
provocation ;  an  affiiir,  wherein  I  with  great  constancy  maintained 
a  diligent  watch  over  my  own  spirit ;  an  afiair,  wherein  I  sought 
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peaoe  and  pursued  it,  and  strove  to  my  utmost,  to  avoid  occaaums 
of  strife,  and  to  treat  every  one  in  a  christian  manner. 

Snch  an  affair  being  so  managed,  I  think  no  one  should  have 
put  their  hands  to  it,  unless  it  were  to  check  and  restrain,  and  if 
possible  to  bring  the  people  to  an  exceeding  different  temper  and 
manner  of  conduct,  and  convince  and  show  them  how  far  they 
were  out  of  the  way  of  their  duty.  And  till  this.eould  be  done,  I 
think  not  a  step  should  have  been  taken,  by  any  means  to  pro* 
mote  and  forward  their  designs.  Instead  of  this,  I  am  persuaded* 
a  judicious  Christian,  in  a  right  temper  of  mind,  being  a  bystand* 
er^^would  have  beheld  the  scene  with  horror ;  especially  consid* 
ering  the  dreadful  work  that  was  making  with  the  credit  and  in- 
terest of  religion,  by  such  a  town  and  church  as  that  of  Northamp* 
ton  and  of  such  a  profession  and  fame. 

And,  therefore.  Sir,  I  think  you  made  yourself  greatly  guilty,  in> 
&.e  sight  of  God,  in  the  part  you  acted  in  this  afieur ;  becoming, 
especially,  towards  the  latter  part  of  it,  very  much  their  lead^  in 
it;  and  much  from  your  own  forwai^ness,  putting  yourself  forward 
as  it  were,  as  though  fond  of  intermeddling  and  helping,  which  was 
the  less  becoming,  considering  your  youth,  and  considering  your 
relation  to  me.  Your  forwardness  especially  appeared  on  this  oo 
oasion,  that  after  you  was  chosen  as  one  of  a  committeato  plead' 
their  cause  before  a  council,  you  came  to  me,  and  desired  me  to 
stay  the  church,  on  purpose  that  you  mi^t  have  opportunity  to 
excuse  yourself  from  the  business,  which  wa3  accordingly  done* 
and  you  did  excuse  yourself,  and  was  excused.  But  yet  when 
the  matter  came  to  be  pleaded  before  the  coimcil,  you,  [I  think 
very  inconsistently,]  thrust  yourself  forward,  and  pleaded  the 
canse  with  much  earnestness,  notwithstanding.  *T\%  manifest* 
that  what  you  did  in  the  affair,  from  time  to  time,  not  only  helped 
the  people  to  gain  their  end  in  dismissing  me,  but  much  encour* 
aged  and  promoted  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  done ;  your  con- 
fident, magisterial,  vehement  manner  had  a  natural  and  direct 
tendency  to  it 

A&  to  your  remonstrance  to  the  last  council,  it  not  only  contain- 
ed things  that  were  uncharitable  and  censorious,  by  which  facts 
were  misinterpreted  and  overstrained,  but  it  was  full  of  direct* 
bold  slanders,  asserted  in  strong  terms,  and  delivered  in  very  se^ 
vere  opprobrious  language,  merely  on  suspicion  and  suraiis&  As 
particularly  therein,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  asserted,  that  I  had  said 
after  my  dismission,  *'  that  I  was  still  dejure  and  de  facto  the  pas- 
ter of  that  church/'  which  was  a  false  charge.    Again,  I  was 
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ohaigtfd  with  hAving  a  desiie  to  be  settled  ov^  a  few  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  to  Uie^destractkni  of  the  whole;  and  that  Iset 
oat  once  on  a  journey  with  a  certain  gentleman  to  {Mocore  a  oonadl 
to  install  me  at  Northampton,  and  that  I  contrived  to  do  it  at  such 
a  time,  because  I  knew  that  the  church  was  at  liiat  time  about  to 
send  for  a  candidate,  etc,  that  I  might  prevent  their  success  there* 
in,  and  that  I  was  ready  to  settle  in  that  place,  and  for  the  sake 
of  it  had  refused  an  invitation  to  Stockbridge,  that  I  had  neglect- 
ed  this  opportunity  for  the  sake  of  settling  over  an  handful  That 
I  had  a  great  inclination  to  continue  at  Northampton  as  a  minis- 
ter, at  the  expense  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  town,  yea,  that  I  was  greatly  engaged  for  it  Here  ti  a 
heap  of  direct  slanders,  positively  asserted,  all  contrary  \o  the 
truth  of  fact  I  had  not  refused  the  invitation  to  Stod^bridge,  or 
ne^ected  that  <^p(Ntunity.  I  had  no  inclination  or  desire  to  set- 
tle over  those  few  at  Northampton,  bat  a  very  great  oppositioD  ia 
my  mind  to  it,  abundantly  manifested  in  what  I  continually  said 
to  them,  on  occasion  of  their  great  and  constant  urgency.  It  was 
much  more  agreeable  to  my  inclination  to  settle  at  Stockbridge. 
And  though  I  complied  to  Uie  calling  of  a  council  to  advise  in  the 
afiair,  it  was  on  these  terms,  that  it  should  not  be  thought  hard 
that  I  riiould  fully  and  strongly  lay  before  them  all  my  objectioiis 
against  it  My  discourse,  with  particular  ministers  in  tiiw  own 
houses,  was  chiefly  in  opposition  to  CoL  D  t ;  and  so  was  my 
discourse  before  the  council  when  met  I  earnestly  aigned  before 
them,  against  their  advising  me  to  settle  there,  with  hopes  that 
what  I  said  would  prevail  against  it,  and  very  much  with  that 
ocmclusion ;  and  what  I  said  against  it  was  the  thing  that  did  pre- 
vail against  it,  and  that  only.  I  complied  to  the  calling  of  the 
oonncil,  and  with  a  view  to  these  two  things :  first,  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  those,  who,  in  so  trying  a  time,  had  appeared  my  stead- 
ihst  friends;  that  they  might  not  already  think  exceeding  hardly 
of  me;  and  secondly,  the  country  having  been  filled  with  gross 
misrepresentations  of  the  controversy  between  me  and  my  peo- 
ple, and  the  afiair  of  my  dismission,  and  the  groimds  of  it,  ami 
the  great  wounding  of  my  charactor  at  a  distance,  I  was  willing 
some  ministers  of  chief  note  should  come  from  distant  parts  of 
die  country,  and  be  upon  the  spot,  and  see  the  state  of  things 
with  their  own  eyes.  It  was  very  contrary  to  truth,  that  I  con- 
trived to  set  out  at  that  particular  time,  because  just  then  the 
chorch  were  about  to  apply  to  a  candidate,  etc,  that  I  might  pre- 
vent their  success ;  for  I  knew  not  of  any  such  thing.    Ihadthea 
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no  notice  or  that  design  or  detemiination  of  the  chwKdt  Nor  was 
that  tme,  that  is  suggested,  that  the  procuring  a  council  was  the 
thing  that  occasioned  our  setting  out  on  that  journey.  Each  of  ua 
had  other  hnsiness,  and  should  have  gone,  had  no  such  thing  aa 
a  council  heen  projected;  and  therefore  we  went  far  heyond  aU 
parts  where  any  of  these  ministers  dwelt,  and  spent  much  more 
time  there  than  with  any  of  them.  -As  to  my  seeking  to  disap- 
point and  ruin  the  town,  and  destroy  iu  peace,  etc,  I  did  not,  ia 
all  this  afiair,  take  one  step  with  any  view  at  all  to  a  disappoint- 
ment of  the  town  and  diurch,  in  any  of  their  measures  for  settling 
another  minister.  I  might  mention  oth^  things  in  the  reuKm- 
stiance,  but  I  am  weary. 

These  things  being  so,  I  cannot  think  the  church's  **  reflections" 
do,  in  any  wise,  impair  their  faults  in  this  matter,  and  the  injuhea 
therein  done  to  me.  In  these  "  reflections,"  they  grant,  that  they 
used  too  stR»ig  terms,  and  language  too  harsh,  that  in  some  things 
they  were  too  censorious,  and  had  not  sufficient  grounds  to  go  so 
far  in  their  chaiges,  that  they  should  not  have  expressed  them- 
selves thus  and  thus,  but  had  better  have  used  other  specified 
terms,  which  yet  would  have  been  to  the  hurt  of  my  reputation. 
I  confess,  dear  Sir,  I  have  no  imagination  that  such  sort  of  reflec- 
tions and  retractions  as  these,  will  be  accepted  in  the^ight  of  God 
as  sufficient,  and  all  that  is  proper  in  such  a  case ;  and  thus  it  will 
be  found,  that  they  that  think  so,  do  greatly  deceive  themselves. 
The  church,  in  their  remonstrance,  seemed  to  contrive  for  the 
strongest,  most  severe,  (^probrious  and  aggravating  kind  of  terms, 
to  blacken  my  character,  and  wound  my  reputation  in  the  most 
public  manner  possible.  In  their  reflections  on  themselves,  a 
contrary  course  is  taken ;  there,  instead  of  aggravating  their  own 
foults,  (which  is  the  manner  of  true  penitents,)  they  most  mani- 
festly contrive  for  the  softest,  mildest  terms,  to  touch  their  own 
£euilts  in  the  most  gentle  manner  possible,  by  the  softest  language. 

On  the  whole,  Sir,  (as  you  have  asked  my  opinion,)  I  think,  that 
that  town  and  church  lies  under  great  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God; 
and  they  never  more  can  reasonably  expect  God's  favor  and 
blessing,  tiU  they  have  their  eyes  opened  to  be  convinced  of  their 
great  provocation  of  the  Most  High,  and  injiuiousness  to  man, 
and  have  their  temper  greatly  altered,  till  they  are  deeply  hum- 
bled, cmd  till  they  openly  and  in  full  terms  confess  themselves 
guilty,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  guilty  indeed,  (and  what 
my  opinion  of  that  is,  I  have  in  some  measure  declared,)  and 
openly  humble  and  take  shame  to  themselves  before  the  world. 
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and  particuluiy  confess  their  fknlts  and  seek  foigiveness  where 
lliey  have  been  peculiaily  injurious.  Such  teitns,  I  am  persuaded, 
the  righteous  God  will  hold  that  people  to ;  and  that  it  will  for- 
ever be  in  vain  for  them  to  think  to  go  free  and  escape  with  im- 
punity in  any  other  way.  Palliating  and  extenuating  matters, 
and  daubing  themselves  over  with  untempered  mortar,  and  sew- 
ing fig-leaves,  will  be  in  vidn  before  Him  whose  pure  and  omni- 
•eient  eye  is  as  a  fiame  of  fire.  It  has  often  been  observed,  what 
a  corse  persons  have  lived  under  and  been  pursued  by,  for  their 
ill  treatment  of  their  natural  parents';  but  especiafly  may  this  be 
expected  to  follow  such  abuses  offered  by  a  people  to  one  who, 
in  their  own  esteem,  is  their  spiritual  father.  Expositors  and  di- 
vines often  observe,  that  abuse  of  God's  messengers  has  com- 
monly been  the  last  sin  of  an  offending,  backsliding  people,  which 
has  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  sin,  and  put  an  end  to  God*s  pa- 
tience with  them,  and  brought  on  them  ruin.  And  'tis  also  com- 
monly observed,  that  the  heads  and  leaders  of  such  a  people  have 
been  remarkably  distinguished  in  the  ftuits  of  God's  vengeance  in 
snch  cases.  And  as  you,  Sir,  distinguished  yourself  as  a  head  and 
leader  to  that  people  in  these  affairs,  at  least  the  main  of  them ; 
80, 1  think,  the  guilt,  that  lies  on  you  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  dis- 
tinguishing, and  that  you  may  expect  to  be  distinguished  by  God's 
fiown,  nnless  there  be  true  repentance,  and  properly  expressed 
and  manifested,  with  endeavors  to  be  a  leader  of  the  people  in  the 
affidr  of  repentance,  as  in  their  transgression. 

One  fliing  which,  I  think,  aggravated  your  fknlt,  was  (hat  yoa 
generally  thought  me  in  the  right  in  that  opinion,  wherein  I  dif- 
fered from  my  people.  As  to  the  nature  and  essence  of  true  re- 
ligion, my  people  and  I,  in  general,  were  agreed.  The  strong 
point,  wherein  we  differed,  was,  that  supposing  that  our  common 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  true  godliness  to  be  right,  a  profession  of 
it,  or  of  those  things  wherein  we  supposed  the  essence  of  it  oon- 
■iBted,  was  necessary  to  christian  communion.  In  this,  you 
agreed  with  me,  and  not  with  the  people ;  so  that,  in  effect,  you 
owned  my  cause,  or  the  thing  which  was  the  main  foundation  of 
the  controversy,  to  be  good ;  and  yet  in  the  manner  before  ob* 
•erved,  set  yourself  as  their  head  in  their  violent  opposition  to 
me.  You  say,  that  in  all  your  disputes,  you  ever  had  a  full  per- 
suasion of  my  sincerity  and  true  sanctity.  If  so,  then  doubtless, 
what  Christ  said  to  his  disciples  takes  hold  of  you.  He  that  re- 
eeiveth  you  receiveth  me,  and  he  thai  despiseth  you  despiseth  me,  and 
he  that  despiseth  me  despiseth  him  that  sent  me.    And  take  heed,  ye 
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despise  ^ot  one  of  these  little  ones.  Jffe  that  offi^ndetk  one  ofihem^  H 
were  better  for  him  that  a  fniUstone  were  hanged  about  hk  neck,  and 
he  droumed  in  Ae  depths  of  the  sect. 

Th^is,  Su,  I  have  done  the  thing  v^ch  you  reqaested  oi  me.  I 
wish  yoa  may  accept  it  in  as  christian  a  manner  as  you  asked  it 
You  may  possibly  think  that  the  plain  way  in  which  I  have  given 
my  judgment,  shows  that  I  am  far  fiotn  being  imparliali  and  that 
I  show  a  disposition  to  aggmvate  and  enhance  things,  and  set 
them  forth  in  the  blackest  dolors,  and  that  I  plainly  manifest  ill 
will  to  yon.  All  that  I  shall  say  to  this  is,  that  if  you  think  so,  I 
thipk  you  are  mistaken..  And  having  performed  the  disagreeable 
task  you  desired  of  me,  I  must  leave  you  to  judge  for  yourself 
concerning  what  I  say.  I  have  spoken  my  judgment  with  as 
great  a  degree  of  impartiality  as  I  am  master  of,  and  that  vrbxA 
is  my  steady  and  constant  judgment  of  this  awful;  affair,  and  I 
doubt  not,  will  be  my  judgment  as  long  as  I  hve.  One  thing  1 
must  desire  of  you,  and  that  is,  if  you  dislike  what  I  have  written, 
you  would  not  expect  that  I  should  carry  on  any  farther  a  lett^ 
OMiUovezBy  with  you,  on  the  subject  I  have  had  enough  of  this 
controversy,  and  desire  to  have  done  with  it  I  have  spent 
enough  of  the  precious  time  of  my  life  in  it  heretofore.  I  desire 
and  pmy  that  God  may  enable  you  to  view  things  truly,  and  as  he 
views  them,  and  so  to  act  in  the  afiair  as  shall  be  best  for  you, 
and  most  for  your  peace,  living  and  dying. 

With  respectful  salutations  to  your  spouse,  lam,  Sir,  your  kins* 
man  and  friend,  that  sincerely  wishes  your  truest  and  greatest  wel- 
fare and  hapjHness  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  oome. 

JoNATH.  Edwards. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

LECTURES  ON  CHURCH  GOVERNMENT. 

Lectures  on  Church  Ghvemfnent,  containing  objections  to  the  Epis- 
copal  Scheme,  delivered  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover, 
August,  1843.  By  Leonard  Woods,  D,  D.,  Professor  of  Christian 
Theology,  New  Yo^k:  Published  by  Turner  and  Hayden,  1844. 
pp..  198. 

We  have  heard  it  remarked  that  if  this  book  had  appeared  ten 
years  ago,  much  evil  might  have  been  prevented.     This  is  said 
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by  those  wlio  fe^  that  the  instractioa  at  4]ideFer,  in  times  past, 
on  the  eaibjectof  chmch  government,  has  not  been  so  deddedly  in 
favor  of  Congregationalism  as  could  have  been  desired.  There 
is  reason  to  doubt,  it  is  said,  whether  the  distinguished  Fhifessor 
in  this  department  oould,  with  a  clear  conscience,  have  declared 
that  in  his  view  Congregationalism  is  preferable  to  every  other 
form  of  chuich  govenmient  Tliis,  it  is  thought,  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted,  on  same  accounts;  for  we  as  Congregationalists,  of 
course,  wish  to  have  our  case  made  out  and  fortified  in  the  best 
Qianner. 

We  apprehend  that  the  state  of  the  Fiofessor  s  opinions  hitherto, 
on  this  subjeet,  was  in  accoidance  with  an  extremely  libeial  sad 
almost  loose  way  of  thinking  and  qpeaking  about  church  govern- 
ment, as  though  the  form  of  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  aad 
that  accidents  might  be  safely  trusted  to  determine,  ibr  each  sta- 
dent  in  divinity,  under  what  f(Hzn  of  church  polity  he  should  live 
and  labor.  We  have  heard  anecdotes  of  Conversations  in  the 
lecture-roMi  indicating,  that  the  students  at  Andover  m  ftHnner 
days  were  greatly  puzzled  to  know  whether  they  ought  to  prefix 
Presbyteriafiism,  Massachnsetts  Congregationalism,  Connectiont 
ConsociatioDism,  or  Episcopacy.  Very  Httle  help  did  they  get  from 
their  instructor  in  their  state  of  suspended  choice,  except  that  the 
fhct  that  he  did  not  declare  boldly  for  Congregationalism  shed 
disastrous  twilight  upcm  the  minds  of  most  of  the  Congr^tiooal 
students.  In  &ct,  we  believe  ttmt  the  ProTessor  had  the  credit  of 
preferring  Presbytertanism  to  every  other  form  of  church  gorero- 
ment  This  was  a  trial  to  those  who  thought  that  the  instmctioa 
at  the  seminary  ought  to  be  decidedly  in  favor  pf  the  C<Higrega- 
tional  scheme. 

But  it  all  happened  very  well.  A  huge  proportion  of  the  stu- 
dents of  that  seminary  have  had  their  lot  cast  within  the  boonds 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and^it  has  been  for  the  peace  of  the 
church,  and  it  has  promoted  their  own  ministerial  usefulness,  that 
they  did  not  go  from  the  seminary  into  Presbyterian  regioos,  sur- 
charged with  sectarian  Congregationalism.  The  Western  States 
were  their  chosen  field  of  labor,  independently  of  any  love  for  a 
particular  form  of  church  government  above  another  Had  these 
students  gone  forth  violent  for  Congsegationalism,  they  would 
have  been  like  new  cloth  in  an  old  garment,  and  the  rents  would 
have  been  more  and  worse  than  they  are  now.  We  think  that 
Congregationalism  is  the  best  form  of  church  government;  its 
congmity  with  our  republicanism,  its  expediency,  its  scriptaial 
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authority,  make  it  in  our  view  the  "  Eight  way  of  the  churches." 
But  we  do  love  that  principle  of  deliberation  in  the  government 
of  God  which  suffers  many  things,  which  are  not  exactly  right,  to 
come  to  an  end  in  a  natiual  way,  rather  than  by  force.  We  love 
to  think  of  the  title  of  one  of  John  Howe's  writings,  "  The  unse 
patience  of  God"  We  should  have  been  sorry  to  have  had  a  war 
.  in  the  Presbyterian  church  on  the  subject  of  chiurch  government; 
and  we,  therefore,  think  that  for  those  days  the  instruction,  which 
young  men  received  at  Andover  on  church  government,  accorded 
very  well  with  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 

One  thing  more  must  be  said  on  this  point     Congregationalism 
in  its  very  nature  is  non-combatant     A  fundamental  principle  of 
it  is,  that  the  outward  form  of  worship,  the  external  arrangements 
of  religion,  are  not  essential,  and  a  chosen  contention,  on  its  part, 
about  them,  would  make  it  inconsistent  with  itself     It  is  gratify- 
ing to  think  that  Congregationalists  have  been  good  neighbors  to 
all  other  christian  sects.      Proselytism  has  never  characterized 
them.     Congregationalism  is  not  an  Ishmael,  nor  has  it  ever  had 
reason  to  say,  "  Woe  is  me,  my  mother,  for  thou  hast  borne  me  a 
man  of  strife."     It  has  stood  forth  in  battle  against  oppression 
from  the  church  and  State ;  it  has  whipped  denuded  Quakers ; 
and  when  for  a  time  it  had  too  much  of  the  State  in  its  church 
government,  it  banished  Eoger  Williams.     But  that  essential 
principle  of  Congregationahsm,  indifference  to  the  mode,  and  form, 
has  shed  a  pacific  influence  upon  the  denomination  in  relation  to 
other  sects.     Now  if  the  instruction  at  Andover  on  the  subject  of 
church  government  has  not  had  the  effect  to  make  men  zealous 
Congregationalists,  it  was  because  the  spirit  of  the  times  prevent- 
ed it,  and  this  was  beautiful  in  its  season.     Now  that  the  gates 
of  Janus  are  open,  and  hostile  sects  to  furious  combat  run,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  argue  from  the  principle,  "  in  peace  prepare  for 
war,"  that  we  ought  to  have  had  a  more  decided  influence  to 
make  our  young  ministers  zealous  Congregationalists.     It  was 
not  the  time  to  make  men  sectarian  then,  and  even  now  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  a  movement  at  Andover,  on  the  subject  of  church 
government,  is  owing  wholly  to  the  necessity  of  defence  against 
invasion.     We  had  rather  be  thought  tame,  than  be  contentious ; 
and  if  some  of  our  timber  becomes  drifl-wood,  or  is  stolen  from 
us,  we  had  rather  suffer  this  than  make  such  booms  around  us  bb 
to  obstruct  navigation.     But  when  a  deliberate  attempt  is  made 
to  prove  us  thieves  and  robbers,  when  compassion  and  scorn  and 
prayers  and  reproach,  are  mingled  together  to  make  us  take  or- 
Vol.  L  No.  3.  51 
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ders ;  and  we  are  treated  as  though  we  were  the  squatters  of 
Christendom,  we  are  willing  that  our  assailants  should  be  met  in 
battle,  and  that  our  strong  men  should  speak  with  the  enemy  in 
the  gate. 

Dr.  Woods's  book  on  the  Episcopal  scheme  has  been  called 
forth  by  the  arrogant  pretensions  and  the  supercilious  reproaches 
of  the  Episcopal  party.  We  were  willing  to  allow  them  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  all  fair  means  to  extend  their  influence.  But 
they  have  become  so  intolerant  that  we  cannot  Uve  together  on 
equal  terms.  They  have  provoked  a  discussion  of  their  preten- 
sions, and  they  are  likely  to  hear  as  much  said  to  them  and 
about  them  as  they  will  be  able  to  bear. 

Of  all  the  books  which  the  Episcopal*  controversy  has  recently 
called  forth,  no  one  seems  to  us  more  comprehensive  and  better 
fitted  for  practical  use  than  the  one  before  us.  Indeed  we  have 
never  seen  one  which  exhibits  more  clearly  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  prelatical  doctrine,  or  which,  with  such  patience  and  de- 
liberateness,  calmly  and  coolly  examines  the  absurdities  of  the 
Episcopal  scheme. 

This  book  is  a  course  of  lectures  dehvered  to  the  students  of 
the  seminary  at  Andover,  and  we  have  them  apparently  just  as 
they  were  delivered.  Some  of  the  scoriae  of  the  forge  cleave  to 
them ;  they  did  not  remain  long  in  the  finishing  room  before  they 
were  taken  to  the  shop.  We  refer  to  a  few  colloquial  remarks, 
and  to  a  few  things  in  regard  to  place  and  order  which  were  well 
enough  in  the  lecture-room,  but  which  would  not  have  appeared 
in  a  work  written  expressly  for  the  press.  Yet  they  do  not  injure 
the  work ;  they  rather  go  to  show  the  power  and  skill  of  the  mind 
which  could  throw  off  such  able  productions  as  these  lectures  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  professional  labor.  The  defects  of  the 
work,  inconsiderable  as  they  are,  will  be  obvious  to  the  author  in 
preparing  for  the  next  edition. 

Until  a  better  book  than  this,  on  the  same  subject,  is  written, 
which  we  do  not  expect  for  the  present,  we  have  concluded  that 
it  will  be  the  standard  work  for  popular  use  on  this  subject  We 
shall  expect  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  our  churches 
as  containing  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  those  Episcopal  claims 
and  pretensions  with  which,  at  the  present  day,  we  are  assailed. 
We  are  anxious  to  invite  the  attention  of  pastors  to  this  work. 
Perhaps  we  are  tired  of  the  controversy ;  perhaps  some  have 
ceased  to  read  on  the  subject  But  if  any  have  not  examined 
this  work,  we  take  pleasure  in  assuring  them  that  as  a  manual 
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to  be  placed  before  the  members  of  our  churches,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  its  superior. 

To  speak  of  that  first  which  is  first  in  importance,  the  scriptural 
argument  against  Episcopacy  and  in  favor  of  Congregationalism 
in  this  book,  is  managed  with  great  ability.  K&  prelacy  is  the 
central  and  germinant  idea  of  the  Episcopal  church  and  scheme, 
the  main  strength  of  the  author  is  directed  to  this  point,  that  the 
christian  Scriptures  nowhere  indicate  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
Christ  that  there  should  be  a  class  of  men  amongst  his  ministers 
bearing  rale  over  the  rest  If  it  had  been  intended  that  the  apos- 
tles should  have  successors,  who  should  resemble  them  in  the 
precedence  which  their  relation  to  Christ  as  his  immediate  disci- 
ples gave  them  to  their  brethren  in  the  ministry,  we  should  ex- 
pect that  the  class  of  ministers  in  whom  this  succession  was  con- 
tinued would  show  some  endowments  for  their  offix^  correspond- 
ing to  those  which  made  the  apostles  preeminent  This  argu- 
ment is  ably  conducted,  and  the  conclusion  against  the  claims  of 
modem  prelates  is  irresistible. 

But  we  should  give  an  abstract  of  the  book,  should  we  indulge 
ourselves  in  a  description  of  its  contents.  We  caimot  too  ear- 
nestly commend  it  to  the  attention  of  pastors  of  churches.  We 
think  that  they  might  do  their  people  an  essential  service  if,  on  a 
suitable  occasion,  they  should  give  an  abstract  of  the  volume  in  a  j 

familiar  lecture.     They  will  find  the  book  full  of  useful  sugges-  i 

tioiLS.    If  any  of  their  people  are  captivated  by  the  pomp  and  show  I 

of  Episcopacy,  if  any  of  them  are  "  foolish  Galatians,"  begiiming 
in  the  spirit  and  ending  in  the  flesh,  if  they  are  taken  with  the 
supposed  *  excellency  of  speech '  in  the  prayer-book,  or  if  they  are  i 

ignorant  of  the  errors  in  doctrine,  and  of  the  erroneous  tendencies 
in  tlie  Episcopal  forms,  this  book  will  be  found  useful  in  giving 
them  right  views  upon  tliese  points.     It  is  kind  and  courteous,  i 

but  very  plain  and  faithful.     It  examines  some  of  the  sacred  things  | 

of  Episcopacy  with  a  hand  which  does  not  tremble  in  its  work. 
Some  things  in  Episcopal  forms,  which  most  of  our  writers  have 
omitted  to  scrutinize  and  expose,  this  book  holds  up  to  merited 
disapprobation.  We  think  that  no  one  who  has  been  and  shall 
continue  to  be  an  anti-prelatist,  will,  after  reading  this  book,  say 
again  that  Episcopacy  is  good  for  those  who  like  it  The  senti- 
ments of  this  book  cannot  be  received  without  producing  the  con- 
viction that  the  system  is  false  and  injurious,  and  that  it  will  be 
for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men  and  for  the  spiritual  good  of 
the  world  that  it  should  be  laid  aside. 
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While  there  is  no  attempt  in  this  book  at  ridicule,  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  many  things  in  the  Episcopal  system  are 
shown  to  be  ridiculous.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  the  belief 
that  well-conducted  ridicule  is  a  proper,  and  will  be  a  most  use- 
ful weapon  against  the  claims  of  Episcopacy.  False  pretensions 
in  religion,  assumptions  of  spiritual  power,  and  everything  of  the 
nature  of  pomposity  and  show  in  sacred  things,  are  proper  sub- 
jects of  ridicule.  Our  Saviour  spoke  of  the  pharisaical  practices 
in  his  day  in  a  way  that  made  them  appear,  as  they  really  were, 
ridiculous.  The  sounding  of  the  trumpet  as  a  notification  that 
secret  prayer  was  about  to  be  offered  at  the  comers  of  the  streets, 
the  pious  grimaces  made  on  fast-days,  and  other  affectations  of  a 
devotional  appearance,  alluded  to  by  Christ,  must  have  appeared 
to  the  common  Jews  or  the  disciples  as  very  ridiculous,  when 
once  pointed  out  by  their  Master.  Every  literary  man  knows  the 
influence  which  Lucian's  Dialogues  had  in  bringing  the  Greek 
mythology  into  contempt  with  the  people.  A  serious  refutation 
of  the  behef  in  the  gods  and  goddesses,  would  have  been  out  of 
place ;  but  the  showing  up  Jupiter  and  Juno  in  a  domestic  brawl, 
and  poor  Mercury  wiping  off  the  dust  and  sweat  afler  running  of 
errands  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  gnimbling  at  his  vocation,  had 
a  great  effect  to  make  men  doubt  the  divinity  of  those  personages. 
Charon's  boat,  and  the  Styx,  and  the  crowds  of  ghosts  on  the 
banks,  lost  much  of  their  power  over  the  superstitious  fears  of  the 
people  by  the  laughable  dramas  which  Lucian  made  the  old  fer- 
ryman and  his  passengers  enact.  An  illustration  of  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  ridicule  religious  pretensions  and 
follies,  and  of  the  powerful  influence  of  treating  such  things  in 
this  way,  is  also  seen  in  the  celebrated  Martin  Mar- Prelate  Tracts, 
published  by  the  Puritan  party  in  England,  in  the  year  1589. 
These  tracts  consisted  of  pamphlets,  written  with  great  talent, 
filled  with  witty,  sarcastic  exposures  of  priestly  arrogance.  Their 
style  was  intentionally  low  and  common,  so  as  to  aftect  the  com- 
mon mind.  Some  of  the  gravest  doctrines  of  prelacy,  were  dis- 
cussed in  these  tracts,  after  turning  the  abstract  forms  in  which 
schoolmen  viewed  them,  to  shapes  appreciable  by  the  popular 
understanding.  By  using  the  homeliest  forms  of  speech,  and  il- 
lustrations that  whet  a  love  for  the  ridiculous,  these  tracts  had 
great  power  over  the  minds  of  the  nation.  The  liberty  of  the  press 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  government,  and  these  tracts  were 
printed  at  a  secret  press.  The  bishops  and  their  supporters  used 
every  means  to  detect  this  sub-marine  battery;  tiiey  felt  its 
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power  and  were  enraged  by  it ;  they  wrote  in  reply  to  the  tracts; 
but  who  can  refute  a  sneer?  The  ridicule  was  just,  the  bishops 
and  their  pretensions  and  practices  were  fair  game ;  but  the  sport 
was  up  at  last  in  consequence  of  the  detection  and  seizure  of  the 
press.  No  one  can  bear  wit  with  less  composure  than  a  pompous 
man.  Wit  to  him  is  vinegar  to  nitre.  His  solemn  composure, 
his  stately  movements  are  ruined  by  saUies  of  humor;  and  no- 
thing affi)rds  greater  satisfaction  to  those  who  despise  his  affecta- 
tion, than  to  see  the  effect  upon  him  of  well-directed  satire. 
There  is  one  practice  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  which  we  have 
hitherto  abstained  from  criticising  because  there  is  a  seeming  sa- 
credness  about  it;  but  being  a  part  of  the  system  by  which  the 
minds  of  men  are  injuriously  affected  in  favor  of  forms,  it  ought 
to  be  spoken  of  as  we  think  it  deserves.  We  allude  to  the  prac- 
tice of  secret  pmyer  on  the  part  of  the  clergyman  before  his  con- 
gregation,— his  bowing  himself  upon  his  reading-desk  and  cover- 
ing his  face  in  his  hands  that  he  may  appear  to  others  to  pray. 
There  is  an  inconsistency  in  this  custom,  wliich  the  remarks  of 
Christ  respecting  the  Pharisees  and  their  show  of  devotion  con- 
demn. He  tells  us  not  to  appear  unto  men  to  fast ;  but  to  anoint 
the  head  and  wash  the  face  on  fast-days,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
temptation,  with  outward  appearance,  to  vanity  and  spiritual  pride. 
We  dislike  to  see  any  minister,  on  taking  his  seat  in  the  pulpit, 
cover  his  face  with  his  hands  and  appear  to  pray.  He  should  be 
in  a  devout  frame  of  mind ;  he  cannot  enter  the  pulpit,  it  would 
seem,  without  prayer  to  God  for  his  aid.  But  that  good  taste  and 
delicacy,  which  some  passages  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  are 
suited  to  cherish  in  regard  to  our  appearance  in  religious  duties, 
forbids  the  exposure  of  our  secret  devotions. 

The  time  has  come  for  those  who  disapprove  of  the  Episcopal 
scheme,  to  speak  against  it  freely,  but  with  a  proper  spirit  The 
time  has  passed  by  when  the  Episcopal  system  was  apparently  a 
harmless  thing.  It  has  at  last  developed  its  virulent  nature ;  it 
has  begun  to  be,  in  this  country,  what  it  has  always  been  in  the 
old  world,  the  enemy  of  religious  toleration.  Neve>  should  we  have 
thought  of  exposing  some  of  its  cherished  forms  and  observances 
to  contempt,  were  it  not  that  tliese  forms  and  observances  are  ob- 
truded upon  us  with  a  claim  of  superior  scriptural  authority  and 
sanctity.  We  were  contented  to  let  Episcopalians  enjoy  their 
own  way  of  worshipping  God,  unmolested.  But  they  have  at- 
tacked us.  They  call  us  unbaptized,  unordained ;  they  leave  us 
to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God;  they  have  pious  doubts  of 
51» 
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our  safety  out  of  the  pale  of  their  church.  Without  returning 
railing  for  railing,  we  must,  in  duty  to  Christ  and  the  souls  of  men, 
expose  the  unscriptural  and  absurd  principles  and  practices  of 
their  scheme.  We  cannot  point  to  a  work  in  which  this  is  done 
more  thoroughly  and  successfully  and  with  a  better  spirit  than  in 
these  Lectures.  N.  k. 


ARTICLE    VIII. 

NOTES  ON  BIBLICAL  OEOGRAPHT. 
By  E.  Robinaon,  D.  D^  Prof,  of  Bib.  Lit.  In  the  tJnion  TheoL  Sem.  Now  Yoil:. 

L  GiBEAH  OP  8aul. 

Iiv  the  Biblical  Researches  (Vol.  II.  p.fl4),  I  haye  regarded  the  present 
village  J^a^  lying  eastward  of  er-RAm  (Raroah] ,  and  south  of  Mokm&s 
(Micbmash),  as  representing  the  ancient  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  orof  SauL 
Some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  hypothesis  are  there  stated ;  such  as 
that  the  masculine  form  of  the  Arabic  Je6'a  corresponds  better  with  the 
ancient  Cn^  while  Gibeah  would  more  naturaUy  appear  in  Arabic  in  the 
feminine  form,  Jis^'aA,  as  indeed  we  actually  find  it  in  the  case  of  the  Gibe- 
ah of  Judah.  The  hypothesis  was  founded  on  the  assumed  position,  that 
both  Gibeah  and  Geba  must  have  lain  over  against  Michmash,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  deep  ravine  or  passage  which  there  exists.  That  Geba 
was  actually  so  situated,  appears  firom  Isa.  10 :  29.  For  a  like  position  of 
Gibeah,  appeal  was  made  to  1  Sam.  13: 15,  16  and  14:  5.  In  these  pas- 
sages the  English  version  reads  Gibeah;  but  by  some  oversight  I  must 
have  neglected  to  look  at  the  Hebrew,  which  in  both  instances  has  (jMml 
The  proof,  therefore,  in  respect  to  Gibeah,  so  fiir  as  it  was  drawn  firom 
these  verses,  hila.  Yet  in  1  Sam.  14:  16  the  Hebrew  too  reads  Gibeah ; 
and  this  passage  is  quite  as  decisive  as  the  others  were  supposed  to  be. 
My  idea  was,  that  Geba  lay  not  far  eastward  of  Gibeah ;  where  it  would 
still  be  over  against  Michmash,  and  where,  too,  we  were  told  of  ruins; 
and  so  fiir  as  can  be  gathered  fiiom  the  notices  of  Scripture,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  occasion  for  changing  this  opinion. 

My  attention  has  been  again  called  to  the  subject  by  a  remark  of  Mr. 
Gross,  a  young  theologian  at  Calov  in  Wiirtemberg,  in  his  review  of  the 
Biblical  Researches  m  the  TheoL  ^udim  u,  Kriiiken,  1843,  p.  10^  He 
there  takes  the  position,  that  Gibeah  must  have  lain  south  of  Ramah  and 
Geba;  and  that  therefore  the  Jeb^a  which  we  found  is  ancient  Gebc 
This  view  as  to  the  more  southern  position  of  Gibeah  he  has  presented 
more  fully  in  a  recent  letter  to  me ;  and  supports  it  by  the  following  con- 
isiderations: 

1.  **  In  Josh.  18 :  22 — ^28,  Geba  is  reckoned  to  the  northern  cities  of  Ben- 
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jamiD  ;  while  Gibeah  is  naraed  with  Jerusalem  and  Kiijath-jearim  as  a 
southern  city."—- But  among  the  known  places  here  described  as  north- 
em,  we  find  likewise  Jericho,  Beth-Hoglah,  and  Beth-Arabah;  and 
among  the  cities  assumed  as  southern,  are  also  Gibeon,  Ramah,  and  Bee- 
roth.  The  division,  tiierefore,  if  there  be  one  intended,  would  seem  to  be 
rather  into  eastern  and  western  cities. 

2.  "In  Judg.  19: 11^-14,  we  find  named  in  succession,  on  the  great 
road  from  south  to  north,  Jerusalem,  Gibeah,  Ramah.  The  Levite  does 
not  reach  Ramah,  but  only  Gibeah ;  which  therefore  lay  on  the  great 
road  between  Jerusalem  and  Ramah." — ^But  this  passage  is  susceptible 
of  another  explanation.  From  Jerusalem  northwards  there  have  always 
been  two  great  roads,  nearly  parallel,  leading  into  Mount  Ephraun ;  one 
by  Ramah  and  Beeroth,  and  the  other  by  Jeb'a  (Gibeah)  and  Michmash. 
When  the  Levite  spoke  of  stopping  for  the  night  at  Ramah  or  Gibeah, 
we  may  suppose  that  he  had  not  decided  which  route  to  take ;  but  he 
ultimately  took  the  eastern  one  and  lodged  at  Gibeah. 

3.  **In  Isa.  10:28 — 32,  there  follow  one  another,  very  definitely,  Mich- 
mash, the  Passage,  then  Geba,  then  Ramah,  and  finally  Gibeah.  Just  so, 
with  the  omission  of  Gibeah,  and  in  inverted  order,  Ramah,  Gebs,  Mich- 
mash, in  Ezra  2 :  26,  27.  Neb.  7 :  30,  31 ;  and  Geba,  Michmash,  Ai,  Neh. 
11:31.  According  to  these  passages  Gibeah  could  not  possibly  have  Iain 
in  the  same  latitude  with  Geba." — I  am  here  unable  to  see  what  the  pas- 
sages from  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  have  to  do  with  the  question.  Gibeidi  is 
not  mentioned  at  all ;  and  had  the  writer  thought  proper  to  name  it,  there 
is  nothing  in  these  verses  nor  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  show  that  he 
would  not  have  inserted  it  between  Ramah  and  Geba.  In  Isaiah  c  x, 
where  Sennacherib  is  represented  as  crossing  the  valley  from  Michmash 
to  Geba,  it  is  not  intimated  that  Ramah  and  Gibeah  were  upon  his  route ; 
but  the  idea  expressed  iis,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  lying  west  of 
his  route  and  beholding  his  progress  are  terrified  and  flee.  That  tlie 
writer  here  mentions  Ramah  before  Gibeah  does  not.  seem  to  me  in  any 
degree  necessarily  to  determine  theur  relative  position. 

4.  ''From  2  K.  23:  8.  Zech.  14:  10,  it  follows  incontestably,  that  Ge- 
ba, as  the  northernmost  border-city  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  must  have 
lain  finrther  north  than  Gibeah." — Geba  was  doubtless  the  extreme  north- 
easUm  city  of  Judah ;  but  not  necessarily  further  north  than  all  other 
places.  Beeroth,  which  belonged  to  the  same  kingdom,  lay  two  or  three 
miles  more  northward  than  Geba. 

One  or  two  other  minor  points  in  the  letter,  I  have  omitted ;  and  thus 
&r,  I  am  unable  to  perceive  any  valid  progress  in  unsettling  the  position 
assigned  by  me  to  Gibeah.  The  writer  appears  to  have  adopted  it  as  a 
principle,  diat  the  Bible,  in  enumerating  a  list  of  names  of  cities,  gives 
them  mostly  in  their  geographical  order.  This  principle  seems  to  me  not  to 
be  a  safe  one.  Indeed  it  is  disproved  by  the  lists  in  Josh.  18 :  22 — 28 ; 
and  also  by  those  in  Josh.  c.  xv,  in  Ezra  c.  ii,  and  in  Neh.  c.  vii.  xL 
The  most  tliat  can  be  said  is,  that  in  Joshua  the  cities  of  certain  districts 
are  named  together ;  but  not  in  any  definite  order,  and  least  of  all  in  geo- 
graphical order. 

If,  however,  we  now  call  in  the  aid  of  other  testimony  to  fill  out  and 
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explain  that  of  the  Scriptures,  the  aspect  of  the  case  is  changed.  Bfr. 
Gross  refers  to  Josephus  as  placing  Giheah  at  one  time  UotmJty  stadia,  and 
at  another  thxriy  stadia  north  of  Jerusalem ;  and  assuming  a  medium  of 
twenty  four  or  ^^e  stadia,  he  finds  Gtbeah  at  the  hill  now  called  TuUHr 
elrFdly  situated  one  hour  or  three  Roman  miles  (24  stadia)  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  fifty  minutes  or  two  and  a  half  Roman  miles  (20  stadia)  south 
of  er-RAm  or  Ramah.    See  Bibl.  Res.  IL  p.  3]  7. 

This  discrepancy  in  the  two  statements  of  Josephus  might  seem,  after 
all,  to  leave  the  whole  matter  in  uncertainty.  Yet  if  we  take  his  lai^gest 
statement,  thirty  stadia,  and  compare  it  with  the  distance  of  forty  stadia 
fix)m  Jerusalem^  which  he  elsewhere  assigns  to  Ramah,  (Antiq.  8.  12.  3)^ 
it  is  obvious  that  Gibeah  could  not  well  have  been  at  Jeb'a ;  since  that 
place  is  several  stadia  more  distant  fix>m  Jerusalem  than  is  er-R4m. 
There  are,  moreover,  circiunstances  narrated  in  one  of  the  two  passages 
of  Josephus,— circumstances  which  I  did  not  take  into  account,  and 
which  Mr.  Gross  also  appears  to  have  overlooked,-— which,  coupled  widi 
a  passage  of  Jerome,  do  serve  to  ^x^  beyond  controversy,  the  site  of 
Gibeah  at  Tuleil  el-Fi\l ;  and  thus  elevate  a  happy  conjecture  into  a  mat- 
ter of  historical  demonstration. 

Jerome  in  narrating  the  journey  of  Paula,  describes  her  as  ascending 
to  Jerusalem  by  the  way  of  Lower  and  Upper  Bethhoron ;  on  her  right  she 
sees  Ajalon  and  Gibeon,  where  Joshua  commanded  the  sun  and  moon 
to  stand  still ;  she  stops  a  little  at  Gabaa  (Gibeah),  then  levelled  to  the 
ground,  calling  to  mind  its  ancient  crime  and  the  concubine  cut  in  pieces ; 
and  then  leaving  the  mausoleum  of  Helena  on  her  left,  she  enters  Jeru- 
salem.^  Now  this  very  road  is  the  great  camel-road  fi-om  Y&fii  and  Lydda 
to  Jerusalem  at  the  present  day ;  which,  from  the  top  of  the  long  ascent, 
looks  down  upon  the  vale  of  Ajalon,  then  passes  along  on  the  north  of 
Gibeon,  and  fells  into  the  great  northern  road  from  Nabulus  to  Jerusalem 
at  a  point  just  north  of  Tuleil  el-Ful.^  Gibeah  therefore  must  have  been 
situated  somewhere  upon  this  road  between  Gibeon  and  Jerusalem ;  for 
had  it  been  at  Jeb'a,  Paula  must  have  gone  sevioral  miles  directly  out  of 
her  way  to  stop  at  it. 

Josephus,  in.  one  of  the  passages  referred  to,  is  relating  the  story  of  the 
Levite  and  his  concubine ;  and  remarks  that  die  Levite  was  unwilling  to 
remain  for  the  night  at  Jerusalem  among  the  heathen,  but  chose  to  go  on 
twenty  stadia  further,  in  order  to  lodge  in  a  town  belonging  to  his  coun- 
trymen. He  came  therefore  to  Gibeah.3  The  twenty  stadia  then  are  not 
here  employed  as  marking  the  exact  distance  of  Gibeah ;  but  simply  in 

I  respect  to  die  desire  of  the  Levite  to  advance  9omt  twenty  stadia  fiulher. 

f  — ^The  other  passage  of  Josephus  is  more  explicit    He  is  describing  the 

I  march  of  Titus  from  Samaria  by  way  of  Gophna  to  besiege  Jerusalem. 

\  ^  Having  halted  [at  Gophna]  one  night,  he  set  oft*  again  with  the  dawn ; 

'  "  Inde  proficiscens  ascendit  Bethoron  inferiorem  et  superiorem; — ad  dezte- 
ram  aspiciens  Ajalon  et  Gabaon.  In  Gabaa  urbe  asque  ad  solum  diruta,  pau- 
lulam  Bubstitit,  recordata  peccati  ejus,  et  concubinae  in  frustra  divisae. — Ad 
laevam  maasoleo  Helenae  derelicto^ingressa  est  Jerosolymam  urbem.'* — Hie' 
ron.  ad  Eustoch.  Epitaph,  Paulae,  Opp,  ed,  Martian,  Tom.  IV.  it,  col.  673. 

*  See  Bibl.  Res.  III.  p.  75.  »  Antiq.  5.  2,  8. 
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and  having  completed  a  day's  march,  he  encamped  in  a  place  called  hy 
the  Jews  in  their  own  language  "  Valley  of  Thorns,"  near  by  a  certain 
▼illage  named  Gabath-Suul,  which  signifies  "•  Hill  of  Saul,**  and  distant 
from  Jerusalem  about  tliuty  stadia."^  The  same  afternoon  Titus  with  six 
hundred  chosen  horsemen,  advances  to  reconnoitre  tlie  city ;  and  returns, 
after  having  been  exposed  under  its  walls  to  great  personal  danger  by  a 
sudden  sally  of  the  Jews.  During  the  night  a  legion  coming  ft-om  Em- 
raaus  (Nicopolis)  joins  the  main  army ;  and  the  next  morning  Titus  moves 
forward  and  encamps  on  Scopus,  seven  stadia  distant  from  Jerusalem, 
where  the  city  and  temple  lay  conspicuously  spread  out  before  the  view.^ 

Scopus  was  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  the  north  of  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  where  this  valley  runs  from  west  to  east ;  and  this  brow  or  eleva- 
tion spreads  off  northwards  as  a  high  plain  or  table-land  for  some  two 
miles  or  more,  quite  to  Tuleil  el-F^l.  Directly  at  the  western  base  of 
this  high  conical  hill,  the  ground  and  road  descend  gradually  into  a  val- 
ley or  lower  plain ;  which  further  towards  the  north  opens  out  more 
widely,  on  the  east  into  the  plain  which  surrounds  the  hill  of  er-R&m, 
and  on  the  west  into  the  broad  level  tract  around  Gibeon.  Titus,  ad- 
vancing from  Gophna,  marches  between  eleven  and  twelve  Roman  miles, 
and  encamps  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  stadia  from  Jerusalem  and 
of  course  twenty-three  stadia  from  Scopus ;  at  or  near  the  point  where 
the  road  from  Bethhoron  comes  in,  as  appears  from  the  junction  of  the  le- 
pon  coming  from  Nicopolis,  obviously  by  the  way  of  Bethhoron.  The 
distance  of  thirty  stadia  here,  evidently  applies  to  the  place  of  encamp- 
ment, and  not  to  the  village ;  and  this  point  of  the  junction  of  the  roads, 
according  to  our  rate  of  travel  in  1838,  is  nearest  one  hour  and  a  quarter 
or  3{  Roman  miles  (30  stadia)  from  Jerusalem.  The  place  of  their  en- 
campment therefore  is  distinctly  and  definitely  marked.  But  it  was  also 
•*  near  to  a  certain  village  called  Gobath-Saul,  i.  e.  Hill  (Xotfoq)  of  Saul  f 
and  at  this  day,  ten  minutes  distant  from  the  same  point,  toward  the  south- 
east, there  rises  the  conspicuous  conical  hill  called  Tuleil  el-F61.  It  is 
the  only  hill  near,  and  stands  entirely  isolated  on  the  northern  border  of 
the  elevated  plain  above  mentioned.  It  is  seen  at  a  great  distance,  espe- 
cially in  the  eastern  quarter.  On  it  was  once  a  square  tower,  now  fiillen 
into  rums  and  having  the  appearance  of  a  pyramidal  mound.3  This  then 
beyond  all  question  is  the  Xotfoq  or  Hill  of  Saul  described  by  Josephus. 
There  are  no  other  remains  around  the  hill  itself;  but,  a  few  rods  fur- 
ther west,  directly  upon  the  great  road  as  it  enters  the  lower  plain  or  val- 
ley, there  are  seen  a  number  of  ancient  substructions,  consisting  of  large 
unhewn  stones  in  low  massive  walls.^  Probably  the  ancient  city  extend- 
ed down  from  the  hill  on  this  side  and  included  this  spot 

This  narration  of  the  Jewish  historian,  as  it  seems  to  me,  furnishes, 

'  Joseph.  B.  J.  5,  2.  ^,^Ev^  faiav  iant^av  avlufd/isvog,  vn6  Tfjv  mv  n^^uai' 
fud  Sutvvaag  ijfjU^oic  aradjudv  orguTOTreStvsrtu  xard  xw  vir6  *IovSai(av  nar^iatg 
u4xav^v  avXMva  xaXovfUvaVf  n^  rtvi  Moi/irj  rafiadttaovXrj  naXovfUvrj  •  arj' 
ftaivei  9i  rovro  Iwfov  2aovlov  SUxovra  and  wv  *U(^okvfMuv  oaov  dn6  t^mI- 
ttcrra  axaSUuv. 

« Ibid.  5. 2, 3.  '  Bibl.  Res.  IE.  p.  317.  *  Ibid.  p.  317. 
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therefore,  conclusive  proof,  that  here  was  the  position  of  the  ancient 
Gibeah  of  SauL  This  too  accords  well  with  all  the  passages  of  Scripture 
(except  one)  where  Gibeah  is  mentioned ;  and  certainly  tallies  much  bet- 
ter with  the  journey  of  the  Levite,i  than  does  the  explanation  above  given. 
The  one  exception  is  1  Sam.  14:  16;  where  in  the  Hebrew,  aa  well  as 
in  the  English  version,  Gibeah  is  so  spoken  of  as  necessarily  to  imply 
that  it  lay  over  against  Michmash,  at  or  near  Jeb'a.  The  circumstances 
there  narrated  are  utterly  incompatible  with  the  position  of  Tuleil  el-Fi^ 
at  the  distance  of  four  miles  or  more.  But  we  find  elsewhere  some  con- 
fiision  in  the  use  of  the  names  Geba  and  Gibeah,  which  indeed  are  only 
masculine  and  feminine  forms  of  the  same  word.  Thus  Geba  is  certainly 
read  for  Gibeah  in  Judg.  20:  ]0,  33;  comp.  w.  9,  36.  So  in  1  Sam.  14: 
16, 1  am  unable  to  doubt,  after  ,the  testimony  of  Josephus,  but  that  wx 
versa  Gibeah  is  here  put  for  Geba  by  an  error  in  transcribing ;  comp. 
1  Sam.  13:  16. 

It  follows  of  course  that  Jeb'a  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Geba. 
I  would  therefore  request  that  it  may  be  so  marked  on  the  maps  of  the 
Biblical  Researches ;  and  also  that  the  name  Gibeah  be  inserted  in  con- 
nection with  Tuleil  el-Fill. 

n.  Rachel's  Sepulchre.    Ramah  of  Samuel. 

In  the  coiu'se  of  the  last  year  or  two  I  have  received  several  letters 
fi^m  persons  in  Europe,  expressing  doubts,  whether  the  modern  Tomb 
of  Rachel  occupies  the  true  place  of  the  ancient  sepulchre.  One  writer 
in  Scodand  supposes,  on  no  very  definite  grounds,  that  the  latter  must 
have  been  quite  near  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gross  mentioned 
in  the  former  part  of  this  article,  he  likewise  takes  the  ground,  that  the 
present  site  of  the  sepulchre  is  not  the  true  one.  He  supposes  that  the 
Ramah  of  Samuel  was  at  er-RAm  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem ;  &nd  that 
Rachel's  sepulchre,  according  to  1  Sam.  10:  2  and  Jer.  31 :  15,  must  have 
been  situated  between  that  place  and  Gibeah  of  Saul ;  that  is  to  say,  be- 
tween er-Rlim  and  Tuleil  el-FAl,  as  shown  above. 

Several  considerations  present  themselves,  which  seem  to  show  that 
this  view  is  untenable. 

1.  According  to  Gen.  35 :  16,  19.  48 :  7,  Jacob  was  journeying  from 
Bethel  southwards,  when  Rachel  being  seized  with  the  pains  of  labor, 
died  and  was  buried  in  the  way  of  Ephrath,  ^*  where  there  was  yet  a 
kibraJi  of  land  ("f^xn  ^*???)  to  come  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Bethlehem." 
It  is  added,  Gen.  ^5 :  20,  "  and  Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave ;  that  is 
the  pillar  of  Rachel's  grave  unto  this  day."  The  length  of  the  measure 
here  called  kibrah  is  indeed  unknown,  and  was  so  already  when  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  was  made ;  since  that  version  retains  the  same  word  in 
Greek  letters,  /a/?^a^(x.  But  the  very  fact  that  Jacob  was  travelling /rrai 
Bethel  to  Ephrath,  while  Rachel's  death  is  narrated  as  taking  place  before 
coming  to  Ephrath,  and  her  grave  described  as  in  the  way  of  or  to  Ephrath, 
shows  that  the  English  version  cannot  be  fer  from  right,  when  it  trans- 
lates :  ^  And  there  was  but  a  littU  way  to  come  to  Ephrath."    At  least, 

>  Judg.  19:12-15. 
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the  spot  must  have  been  nearer  to  Epbrath  or  Bethlehem  than  to  Bethel 
So  too  Josephus  miderstood  it,  for  he  says  that  as  Jacob  was  journeying 
from  Bethel,  Rachel  died  in  travail  and  was  buried  in  the  region  of 
Ephrath  J— The  tradition  too  by  which  a  knowledge  of  the  spot  was  hand- 
ed down,  was  not  merely  an  ordinary  unwritten  tradition ;  the  value  of 
which  latter  in  itself  I  do  not  estimate  very  highly.   The  expression,  *'  that 
is  tlie  pillar  of  Rachel's  grave  unto  this  day,"  if  penned  by  Moses,  was 
written  nearly  five  hundred  years  after  Rachel's  death ;  or,  if  it  was  a 
subsequent  addition,  it  may  date  even  from  the  time  of  Ezra,  a  thousand 
years  later ;  and  in  either  case  it  shows  a  lollg  and  definite  tradition, 
which  cannot  thus  &r  be  called  in  question.    And  afterwards  the  very 
fact  that  such  a  record  existed  in  their  sacred  books  which  were  read 
every  Sabbath-day  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  Jews,  would  necessarily  ^x 
the  attention  of  the  people  with  unwavering  certainty  upon  the  spot  thus 
definitely  marked ;  and  so  long  as  the  Jews  retained  possession  of  their 
land,  and  this  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  continued,  the  place 
of  Rachel's  sepulchre  could  not  well  be  forgotten.    This  brings  us  to 
near  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  christian  era ;  and  at  that  very 
time  the  language  of  Josephus  above  quoted,  shows  that  the  tradition  was 
still  current    When  therefore,  two  centuries  later,  we  find  the  Bour- 
deaux  Pilgrim,  in  A.  D.  333,  making  mention  of  the  sepulchre  as  being 
situated  four  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem  and  two  from  Bethlehem ;  aftid 
Jerome  again,  near  the  end  of  the  same  century,  describing  Paula  as 
stopping  at  Rachel's  tomb  on  her  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem ;  and 
when  we  perceive  that  this  position  accords  with  what  we  learn  from 
Scripture  and  from  Josephus ;  we  are  warranted  in  holding  this  to  lie  the 
true  position,  as  handed  down  by  long  and  trustworthy  Jewish  tradition. 
That  the  present  site  is  the  one  pointed  out  by  the  Pilgrim  and  Jerome, 
no  one  doubts. — On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  for  Rachel's  sepulchre  be- 
tween er-R4m  and  Tuleil  el-Fdl,  then  Jacob  at  the  time  of  her  burial  was 
not  yet  half-way  from  Bethel  to  Bethlehem;  for  Tuleil  el-FAl  itself  is 
further  from  the  latter  place  than  from  the  former.  To  assume,  therefore, 
such  a  position  would  be  to  contradict  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and  of 
Josephus,  and  also  of  long  and  trustworthy  tradition,  as  shown  above. 

2.  In  1  Sam.  10 :  2,  Rachel's  sepulchie  is  said  to  be  ^'  in  the  border  of 
Benjamin  at  Zelzah."  But  if  it  be  sought  between  Tuleil  el-Ful  and  er- 
R&m,  then  it  was  not  upon  the  border  at  all,  but  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin ;  for  the  southern  border  of  this  tribe  took  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  northern  included  Beeroth  and  originally  Bethel. — Or, 
should  it  be  averred  that  the  word  hordtr  (biilSi)  is  to  be  here  taken,  not 
in  the  sense  of  boundary,  but  of  territory ;  then,  if  Saul  was  merely  passing 
between  er-R4m  and  Tuleil  el-Fiil  (Ramah  and  Gibeah) ,  two  places  in 
the  land  of  Benjamin,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  certain  spot  between  the 
two  should  be  so  very  definitely  described  as  **  in  the  territory  of  Benja- 
min," and  nothing  be  said  of  the  other  two. 

3.  According  to  1  Sam.  9 : 4  sq.,  Saul,  in  searching  for  his  father's  asses, 
after  passing  through  Mount  Ephraim  and  other  parts,   passes  also 

»  Joseph.  Ant.  1.  21.  3.  inel  xard  rrpf  *Eff(^ddvTjv  ytyfrai,  iyddde  'Faxtjlav 
in  T0K6T0V  dayovacty  ddnxBi, 
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through  the  land  of  Benjamin,  (obviously  from  north  to  south,)  and  comes 
to  the  land  of  Zuph;  which  land  therefore  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of 
Judah  on  the  south  of  Benjamin.  Here  he  visits  Bamuel,  apparently  at 
his  own  house  in  Ramah ;  and  so  Josephus  calls  the  city.)>  The  story 
represents  Saul  as  a  stranger  to  the  place ;  and  Samuel's  directions  to 
Saul  the  next  morning  evidently  imply  that  a  journey  of  some  length  was 
before  him  to  reach  Gibeah.  But  if  Samuel's  Ramah  was  at  er-Ram,  then 
this  place  and  Gibeah  (Tuleil  el-Ful)  was  only  two  Roman  miles  apart, 
and  in  full  sight  of  each  otlier  across  the  lower  intervening  ground.  That 
all  the  occurrences  foretold  by  Samuel  were  to  happen  within  that  brief 
distance,  and  that  Saul  should  here  be  so  much  of  a  stranger  in  a  place 
which  had  been  before  his  eyes  and  within  half  an  hour's  walk  all  his 
life  long, — all  this  docs  not,  at  the  least,  seem  very  probable. 

4  The  passage  in  Jer.  31: 15,  is  quoted  in  Matt  2:  18,  and  applied  to 
Herod's  slaughter  of  the  children  in  Bethlehem.  If  it  be  there  cited  as 
having  a  special  prophetic  application  to  this  event  in  Bethlehem,  then 
the  reference  must  unquestionably  be  to  the  sepulchre  of  Rachel  as  now 
shown  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place.  But  if  it  be  cited  only  by  way  of  illus- 
tration or  allusiou,  (as  I  hold  to  be  the  case,)  then  Ramah  seems  to  be  men- 
tioned as  having  been  the  dep6t  or  rendezvous  where  the  captives  were 
collected  in  order  to  be  marched  to  Babylon  (Jer.  40:  1);  and  Rachel  is 
introduced,  as  the  mother  of  the  tribe  in  which  Ramah  is  situated,  b^ 
wailing  her  posterity  thus  led  away  into  captivity.  If  the  passage  be 
viewed  in  this  light,  there  is  here  no  reference  whatever  to  her  sepulchre. 

On  all  these  grounds,  I  must  still  retain  the  feeling  and  the  opinion, 
that  the  tradition  in  tavor  of  the  present  site  of  Rachel's  sepulchre,  ^  can- 
not well  be  drawn  in  question ;"  and  also  that  the  Ramah  of  Samuel  could 
not  well  have  been  at  er-Ram. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

SELECT  NOTICES  AND  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  VERT  interesting  work  was  published  in  1843,  by  Karl  von  Rau- 
mer,  professor  at  Eriangen,  entitled,  Geschichte  der  PSdagogik  vom  wie- 
deraufblUhcn  klassischer  Studien  bis  auf  unsere  Zeit  ^  History  of  Edu- 
cation from  the  revival  of  classical  studies  to  the  present  time."  It  is 
contained  m  two  elegantly  printed  volumes  of  about  400  pages  each, 
and  embraces  the  substance  of' a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  various 
times  from  1822  to  1842.  The  author  is  well  known  by  his  valuable  geo- 
graphical work  on  Palestine  and  other  publications.  The  principal 
topics  which  pass  under  review,  are  the  Middle  ages,  Italy  from  the  birth 

>  Antiq.  6. 4. 1. 
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iti  Sttate  IQ  the  deitk  of  P^tnrch,  Devetopment  of  olaMic  culture  in  haJtj 
from  the  death  of  Petra^ck  to  Leo  X,  Leo  X.  «nd  his  times,  TVansition  to 
Gerauuiy,  Life  and  kabon  of  Agricola,  Weasel,  Hegius,  Erasmus,  Reueh- 
lia,  «te.  In  fespect  to  the  influence  of  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  the 
author  thus  apeaket  '^CertaiDly  the  OoUoqoiea  must  work  an  injurious 
efl^t  on  ibe  sentijiients  and  morality  of  the  young*  A  cold,  liieless  satire, 
frifvofity  aad  double-meoiung,  is  |M>isoB  to  yoathftd  simplicity.  Erasmus 
is  admirably  clear  and  eloquent  when  he  handles  that  which  is  purely 
soknt^.  But  ha  was  not  the  man  to  write  books  for  children,  to  talk 
to  childi^Bii  wHh  a  father's  heart  and  to  care  for  their  spiritual  good.  The 
aphappy  man  had  no  fiuher's  house,  no  father's  land,  no  church;  he  had 
nothing,  for  which  he  could  make  any  self-sacrifice,  consequently  he  was 
seifiah,  timorous,  double-minded ;  he  lacked  lore.  No  wonder  that  he 
leii  out  altogether  with  the  frank,  brare  Luther^— -with  this  honest,  loving 
pastor  of  his  Germana."  The  sulijects  next  treated  ar^  the  Reformation, 
the  Jesuits  and  Realism*  The  iofluenoe  of  Bacon's  writings  on  educa- 
tion is  exhibited  with  ability  and  at  considerable  length.  Hie  second 
▼oiuuie  embraces  the  period  from  the  death  of  Bacoo  to  that  of  Pesta- 
knzi.  It^  treats,  among  other  topics  and  persons^  of  the  Thirty  year'a  war 
in  Germany,  Comeuius,  of  the  century  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
Locke,  Fraixcke,  Rousseau,  the  philanthropists  and  Pestidoa^i.  In  this 
surrey  of  the  history  of  education,  von  Raumer  takes  a  truly  elevated  and 
chiistifm  poehjon.  He  appears  also  to  have  a  fine  talent  for  condensing 
his  materials,  and  for  presenting  in  a  clear  manner  the  results  of  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  the  original  sources.  These  volimws,  together  whh  the 
Histories  of  Education  by  Schwartz  (Erziehungslehre,  3  vols.  1829),  and 
Cramer  (Geschicfaie  der  Erziehung  und  des  Unterrichts  im  Aherthume, 
9  vols.  183S^),  a^rd  ample  materials  for  a  complete  view  of  the  whoto 


Hdf$  U  (ht  mtieal  Mtudy  qf  tke  Oid  TeHament.  The  supply  Of  books, 
from  the  Crerman  presses,  in  the  va^us  departments  of  biblical  hnming, 
oontnnias  to  be  unabated,  iotroductions,  Commentaries,  Manuals  and 
Lexicons,  fbDoW  emh  other  in  rapid'  succession.  Of  course,  in  this  in^ 
undation  of  books,  the  American  student  must  mAe  a  wise  selection. 
An  mdiscriminate  purchase  and  use  of  these  foreign  importations  is  nrach 
to  be  deprecated.  A  German  cMnmentary  on  the  BiMe  presupposes  a 
Slate  of  society  and  of  knowledge  which  does  not  exist  in  England  or  the 
United  dtates.  A  German  stuiient  has  a  philological  naming  in  the 
gymnanium  and  university  which  fits  him  to  meet  and  dispose  of  the 
nieest  critical  questions, — a  training  to  which  the  young  exegete  of  no 
other  land  can  make  pieceiiskm.    Hence  a  German  commentary  is  often 

Vol.  I  No.  3.  52 
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filed  with  the  miiiiUeM  and  most  learned  critacum,  which  can  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  Teutonic  tribes,  but  which  is  neariy  useless  to  a  student 
educated  at  an  American  seminary.    The  German  needs  the  process,  die 
Englishman  the  results ;  the  former  is  at  home  in  the  midst  of  infinite 
details;  the  latter  is  only  bewildered  in  this  Babel  of  languages;  the  one 
can  best  solve  a  philological  perplexity^  the  other  is  better  prepared  to 
meet>  a  question  which  calls  into  requisition  logic  and  sound  cammon 
senses— Again,  the  American  student  in  using  these  foreign  aids  for  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  must  learn  to  prove  all  things  and  hold  &st  that 
which  is  good ;  must  be  ready  to  receive  the  good  and  cast  the  bad  away. 
On  the  subjects  of  grammar,  histcny,  geography,  archaeejogy,  and  {Oo- 
logy in  its  widest  acceptation,  German  works  are  indispensable.   Germany 
can  furnish  more  valuable  helps  than  all  other  countries  in  the  worid 
Treatises  without  number,  on  almost  eveiy  conceivable  to()ic,  elaborated 
with  the  utmost  patience,  and  many  of  them  admirably  arranged,  and 
procured  in  general,  at  a  comparatively  small  cos^  crowd  themselves 
upon  his  notice.    But  while  studying  them,  lie  must  recollect  that  the 
moral  and  religious  training  of  the  authors  was  exceedingly  unlike  that 
which  prevails  in  his  own  country.    A'  boldness  of  criticism  is  allowed 
in  Germany,  which  is  not  tolerated,  and  ought  not  to  be,  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  He  must  remember  that  the  most  extensive  learning  is  a 
poor  substitute  for  an  unsettled  faith.    Loose  notions  of  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures  are  not  atoned  for  by  the  greatest  affluence  fA 
knowledge.    Correct  ideas  in  relation  to  a  divine  institution,  like  the  Sab- 
bath, are  worth  infinitely  more  than  the  nicest  critical  tact,  or  the  pro- 
fbundest  learning.    It  ought  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  skepticism 
of  an  American  or  English  scholar  is  ^  more  unseemly,  and  works  ftr 
greater  mischief,  than  that  of  the  German  student    The  latter  takes  it, 
as  it  were,  in  the  natural  way ;  in  the  former  it  is  forced  and  unnatursL 
The  German  theologian  may  entertain  erroneous  notions  in  respect  to  a 
divine  revelation,  in  consistency  with  an  honest,  frank,  warm-hearted  piety. 
A  considerable  degree,  of  skepticism  in  him  may  be  imited  with  a  devout 
and  holy  christian  character.    But  the  Ekiglishman,  when  he  adopts  modes 
of  thinking  and  philosophizing  which  prevail  in  Germany,  will  be  likely 
to  become  a  cold  fiee-dunker,  a  heartless  unbeliever.    He  must  be  sound 
in  the  faith,  or  he  will  be  worse  than  a  German  infidel.    With  his  skep- 
ticism, he  loses  everything  attractive  and  of  good  report 

The  most  valuable  recent  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament  are  those 
of  Havemick  and  De  Wette.  Havemick  is  a  disciple  of  Tholuck,  and  a 
pious  and  evangelical  man.  He  was  first  connected  with  the  new  theo- 
logical school  at  Cieneva ;  he  then  became  a  private  teacher  in  the  uni- 
yeroity  of  Rostock.    He  is  now  professor  ordinarius  of  theology  at  the  uni- 
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▼eratty  of  K&oigsberg.  He  hag  dLstinguished  himself  by  his  writings  on 
the  book  of  Daniel.  His  ^  Manual  of  an  historlco-critical  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament,"  (as  fer  as  it  has  been  received  in  this  country,)  is 
eontained  in  a  Volume  of  about  1000  pages,  small  type,  and  was  publish- 
ed in  1836  and  1837.  About  one  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  gene- 
ral introduction,  including  the  common  topics  of  a  history  of  the  original 
languages  of  the  Bible,  history  of  the  text,  etc.  The  remaining  portion 
is  employed  on  the  PentateuciL  The  work  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation, and  is  pervaded  by  an  exceUent  spirit,  but  is  deficient  in  con- 
densation and  a  nice  selection  from  the  immense  mass  of  materials.  If 
completed  tn  the  manner  in  which  it  is  begun,  it  will  constitute  rather  a 
thesaurus  than  a  manual. 

De  Wette's  Manual  is  very  convenient  and  portable.  The  topics  are 
select,  and  the  matter  is  condensed  in  a  degree  of  which  few  men  are 
capable.  The  book  has  the  excellencies  and  faults  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  author.  Learning  and  sound  sense  are  everywhere  manifest 
But  the  skeptical  doubts  and  the  vaccillation  of  opinion,  seriously  de- 
tract from  the  merit  of  the  work,  and  require  in  him  who  uses  it  caution 
and  a  discriminating  judgment  Hengstenberg's  Contributions  to  the  Au- 
thenticity of  the  Pentateuch,  yet  incomplete,  are  of  much  value. 

In  Hebrew  lexicography  the  late  edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  Gesenius, 
translated  by  Dr.  Robinson,  leaves  hardly  anything  to  be  desired.  It 
is  a  noble  specimen  of  what  a  lexicon  in  every  language  should  be. 
Would  that  we  had  such  a  manual  in  classical  Greek,  or  even  in 
Latin.  Can  the  patience  of  our  scholars  with  Donnegan  much  longer 
hold  out  ?  No  lexicon,  within  our  knowledge,  approaches  that  of  Gese- 
nius, in  sound  judgment,  in  maintaining  the  just  medium  between  rash- 
ness, on  the  one  band,  and  obstinacy  on  the  other,  in  adopting  real  im- 
provements jfrom  whatever  quarter  they  may  come,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
in  steadily  resisting  mere  innovation  and  novelty.  Gesenius's  mind  was 
remarkably  fair  and  candid.  In  respect  to  solidity  of  judgment,  he  was 
much  more  of  an  Englishman,  than  most  Germans  with  whose  works  we 
have  become  acquainted.  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  rapid  sale  of  Dr. 
Robinson's  translation.  Those,  who  are  making  lexicons  in  other  lan- 
guages, would  do  weU  to  take  thw  as  a  model 

Among  the  most  important  recent  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament, 
are  those  of  Maurer.  The  three  volumes  already  published — ^which  can 
be  procured  for' about  seven  dollars — ^include  the  whole  Old  Testament, 
with  the  exception  of  Job,  Ecclesiastes  and  Canticles.  They  are  vmtten  in 
Latin.  The  author  is  a  Leipsic  scholar,  and  belongs  to  the  school  of  Gre- 
•enius.  The  date  of  his  last  prefkee  was  at  Stuttgard.  Hie  first  half  of 
the  firet  volume,  including  the  historical  books,  is  fiur  too  brief  to  be  sat- 
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isfiikctoiy.  Tbe  remainder  of  the  work  m  elaborated  al  considenble  kngth, 
and  with  much  care.  Its  greatest  value  consists,  perhaps,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  tbe  grsmmaticaJ  princi|4es  of  the  Hebrew  language,  there  be- 
ing many  references  to  tbe  grammars  of  Ew^  and  Geoenius.  He  eihi- 
bits  evecywhere  an  ejcact  acquaintance  with  this  indispensable,  but  oAea 
neglected,  port  of  an  interpreter's  field  of  labor.  Another  excettenee  sf 
the  coramentaiy  is  the  compression  of  a  great  amount  of  matter  into  a 
■nail  space ;  yet  it  is  not  so  condensed  as  to  be  unintelligible.  A  careful 
selection  firom  bis  multifiuious  materials  seems  to  have  been  a  guidiiig 
principle.  Indeed,  the  current  in  respect  to  biblical  eommentaiy  in  Ger- 
many, at  the  present  time,  seems  to  be  running  decidedly  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  day  is  past,  when  ten  or  twenty  volumes,  like  the  original 
ponderous  commentary  of  the  younger  Bosenmiiller,  or  a  thick  nogle 
volume  on  a  small  prophet,  like  tliat  of  Credner  on  Joel,  can  be  tolerated. 
Maurer  displays^  in  general,  much  sound  judgment  and  skill  in  his  inter- 
pretations. He  seems  to  have  a  special  antipathy  to  Hitzig,  sometiiDeB 
not  without  reason.  His  doctrinal  views,  though  not  oflen  protruded,  are 
those  of  a  neologise  On  the  subject  of  inspiration,  Messianic  prophecy, 
ete.,  he  is  of  course  an  unsafe  guide, 

A  very  able  commentary  on  Isaiah  appeared  in  1843,  in  a  volume  sf 
444  pages,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Knobel  of  GiesseiL  It  makes  a  part  of 
the  Elxegetical  Manual  on  the  Old  Testament  now  publishing  at  Leipoc^ 
The  author  is  known  by  liis  work  oo  the  Prophetical  Spirit  of  the  Hebre«r& 
A  peculiarity  of  the  commentary  on  Isaiah  is  tbe  puns  which  the  author 
has  taken  to  present  a  clear  view  of  the  personal  character  of  the  prophet, 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  various 
countries  and  tribes  that  are  brought  under  notice  in  the  several  prophe- 
eies.  Knobel  aims  to  reproduce,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  scenes  and  ob- 
jects which  passed  before  the  eye  of  the  ancient  seer,  and  to  make  them 
stand  out  in  prominent  relief  This  is  important,  as  he  justly  remaiks,  in 
every  point  of  view.  We  shall  thus  attain  better  conceptions  of  the  morali 
and  culture  of  the  Hebrew  people,  of  tbe  history  of  the  literature,  of  the 
theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  grammar  and  criticism  of  tbe 
language.  We  regret  to  add,  that  Knobel  follows  the  example  of  roaoy 
of  his  countrymen,  in  his  efforts  to  explain  away  and  dilute  tbe  spiritual 
and  Messianic  character  of  some  of  the  chapters  of  this  truly  evangeli- 
cal fNTophet  It  is  melancholy  to  see  tbe  floundering  of  a  man  of  bo 
Duich  learning  and  good  sense,  when  be  undertakes  to  expound  the  fifty- 
tbird  chapter  of  the  prophecy. 

The  second  volume  of  Hengstenberg  on  the  Psalms  has  been  received 
in  this  country.  The  work  is  in  the  process  of  translation  in  Scodand,  ai 
well  as  in  the  United  States. 
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BekkePs  edition  of  Aristotle  has  been  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  11  vols. 
8tra  Bekker  was  employed  by  the  university  of  Berlin  to  collate  the 
principal  MSS.  of  Aristotle  scattered  among  the  various  libnuriee  of  Eu« 
rope,  and  to  found  upon  them  a  new  edition  of  the  text  The  whole  of 
Aristotle  was  published  in  one  volume  at  Leipsic  in  1843,  by  Weiae,  the 
text  being  taken  from  the  old  editions. — A  Journal  was  established  in 
1843,  at  Berlin,  called  the  <*  Archaeologische  Zeitung,**  devoted  to  the  il- 
lustration of  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  and  edited  by  Edward  Gerhard* 
It  has  elegant  Uthogniphies  of  the  most  important  works  of  ancient  art«— 
The  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1840,  published  in  1842, 
contain  an  elaborate  pi^r  by  Zumpt,  on  the  state  and  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  antiquity.  He  maintains  that  the  population  of  Greece  was  at 
its  maximum  during  the  Persian  war,  and  that  it  begun  from  this 
period  to  decline  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  wars,  the  increase  of 
luxury,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  nai^ii^aaxia,  Mr.  Zumpt 
thinks  that  the  greatest  population  of  Italy  is  to  be  fixed  before  the  Pu^ 
nic  wars,  and  that  the  second  Punic  war  was  a  turning  point  in  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  country. — ^The  <<  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Alterthumswissen- 
schaft,**  is  now  conducted  by  Dr.  Theodor  Beigk  and  Dr.  Julius  Caesar, 
professors  in  the  university  of  Marburg,  who  are  well  known  as  eminent 
classical  scholars. — ^The  **  Rheinischee  Museum  ftir  Philologie,**  which 
had  been  suspended  lor  a  time,  is  now  continued  by  the  united  efforts  of 
professors  Welcker  and  Ritschl  of  Bonn.  The  Nos.  of  the  work,  which 
we  have  exammed,  exhibit  profound  learning  and  research,  but  they  are 
hardly  fitted  to  the  wants  of  classical  scholars  in  the  United  States.  A 
work  much  better  adapted  to  our  necessities  is  Jahn's  Jahrbiicher,  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic. — ^The  **  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes," 
begun  under  the  charge  of  Ewald,  when  he  was  at  Gottingen,  is  now 
conducted  by  Lassen  of  Bonn.  On  the  cover  of  the  work  is  a  list  of  90 
contributors,  including  Ewald,  Hupfeld,  Grotefend,  Pott,  Rbdiger,  Gabe- 
lentz,  etc.  Sinc«  the  work  has  come  under  the  charge  of  Lassen,  more 
prominence  has  been  given  to  the  East  Indian  languages.  It  contains 
many  curious  and  elaborate  papers.  The  last  No.  has  a  short  article  on 
a  Himyaritic  inscription,  and  another  on  die  alphabet  of  that  dialect;  also 
a  continuation  of  Pott  and  Rodiger's  ^  Koordish  Studies.** — ^Wellstedfs 
IVmvels  in  Arabia  has  been  translated  into  German,  accompanied  with 
corrections,  illustrative  observations,  and  an  Excursus  on  the  HiroyariCie 
Inscriptions,  by  Pro£  Rodiger,  in  2  vols.  Wellsted  travelled  in  a  part 
of  Arabia,  but  slightly  known  to  Europeans.  The  charts  and  inscriptions 
are  on  two  large  tables.— The  fhst  part  of  a  new  *^Manual  of  Roman 
Antiquities,  firom  the  sources,"  by  Pro£  W.  A.  Becker  of  Leipsic,  has 
just  been  published    It  is  acoompanied  with  a  companttive  plan  of  Rome, 
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and  four  other  tables.  Becker  is  well  known  as  the  author  of*  Gallus,"  al- 
so of  a  work  on  Demosthenes,  etc^-The  second  volume  of  KdUnei's 
Symbolik,  containing  the  Ck)nfession8  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  has 
been  published.  The  first  volume  comprised  the  Lutheran  Confessions. 
— ^The  fourth  and  last  part  of  Umbreit's  Commentary  on  the  Prophets  of 
die  Old  Testament,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  will  be 
published  during  the  present  year. — ^The  activity  of  the  German  mind  in 
relation  to  classical  studies  may  be  seen  firom  the  list  of  books  on  Latin 
Synonyms,  all  of  which  are  reviewed  in  the  No.  of  Jahn's  Jahrbtlcher  for 
Philologie,  Jan.  1844.  "  Manual  of  Latin  Synonyms,"  by  Ludwig  Doder- 
lein,  Leipsic,  1840,  pp.  245 ;  "  Collection  of  Synonynoous  words  in  the 
Latin  Language,"  (1100  in  number]  by  F.  6.  Jentzen,  Altona,  1831 ;  ^  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Synonyms  in  ^the  Latin  Language,**  by  Dr.  L.  Ramshorn, 
(translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Lieber) ;  ^  Dictionary  of  the  Synonyms  in 
Latin,"  by  Ernst  Karl  Habicht,  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  BUckeberg, 
second  edition,  Lemgo,  1839,  pp.  5% ;  **^  Latin  Synonyms  for  schools," 
by  Dr.  Friederick  Schmalfeld,  teacher  in  the  gymnasium  at  Eisleben,  third 
edition,  1839,  pp.  506;  '*  Latin  Synonyms  for  the  upper  classes  in  gym- 
nasia," by  Dr.  F.  Schutz,  teacher  in  the  gymnasium  at  Amsberg,  1  voL 
pp.  33L  AU  these  volumes  are  pronounced  by  the  reviewer,  Prof  Klotz 
of  Leipsic,  to  be  worthy  of  conunendation.  Especial  credit  is  given  to 
D5derlein,  as  properly  the  creator  of  the  scientific  study  of  Latin  syno- 
nyms. "The  study  of  Latin  synonyms  is  not  simply  pleasing  in  its  re- 
salts,  useful  in  connection  with  other  scientific  investigations,  but  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  its  influence  on  schools,  since  nothing  is  more 
attractive  to  young  people,  even  to  children,  than  to  bring  out  and  distin- 
guish similar  ideas  and  words ;  nothing  is  better  fitted  to  sharpen  the 
understanding  than  exactly  to  define  words  which  have  a  general  resem- 
blance." 

We  have  received  four  Noa.  of  **  the  Classical  Museum,  a  Journal  of 
Philology  and  of  Ancient  History  and  Literature,"  published  by  John  W. 
Parker,  London,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Leonard  Schmitz,  one  of  the  transla- 
tors of  the  third  volume  of  Niebuhr's  Roman  History.  Its  general  object 
appears  to  be  to  introduce  to  the  acquaintance  of  British  scholars  some 
of  the  rich  stores  of  philological  learning  which  are  found  in  the  German 
language,  and  which  have  hitherto  attracted  but  little  attention  in  Eng- 
land. A  large  part  of  the  work  is  taken  up  in  giving  abstracts  of  various 
German  productions,  notices  of  new  books  published  on  the  continent,  and 
literary  intelligence  from  the  same  quarter.  Among  the  contributors  are 
Drs.  Schmitz,  and  W.  Smith,  Profe.  Long,  and  P.  M.  Newman,  G.  C.  Lewis, 
the  translator  of  Boeckh's  Ekwaomy  of  Athens,  etc.    The  fourth  No. 
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oontaiDS  an  elaborate  article  on  the  H^enics  of  Xenophon  by  Mr.  Lewie, 
and  the  first  No.  a  valuable  abstract  of  Boeckb's  late  work  on  ancient 
weights,  coins  and  measures.— A  translation  of  Becker's  treatise,  before 
alluded  lo,  entided,  '^Gallus,  or  Roman  Scenes  of  the  time  of  Augustus," 
illustrative  of  Roman  manners  and  customs,  has  just  appeared  in  London. 

Since  the  last  Number  of  the  Theological  Review  was  published,  the 
translation  of  Kiihner's  School  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,  has  ap- 
peared from  the  Andover  press.  It  is  a  volume  of  604  pp.  8vo.  The 
forma  of  the  language  occupy  228  pages,  the  Dialectic  peculiarities,  about 
50  pages  in  the  smaller  ty|»e,  and  the  Syntax,  together  with  a  brief  trea- 
tise on  Veraification  by  the  translators,  and  three  copious  Indexes,  the 
remainder.  Much  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  printers  to  present  the 
work  in  an  attractive  form,  and  to  make  it  easy  for  reference  by  a  va- 
riety of  type,  by  large  spaces,  etc.  The  author  has  published  three  gram- 
mare  of  the  Greek  language  and  three  of  the  Latin,  adapted  to  the  differ- 
ent ages  and  circumstances  of  studeuts.  He  has  also  published  excellent 
editions  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Questions,  and  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia. 
He  is  somewhat  over  forty  yeare  of  age,  was  educated  in  the  gymnasium 
at  Gotha  and  at  the  university  of  Gottingen.  For  twenty  yeare  he  has 
been  a  teacher  in  the  Lyceum  at  Hanover,  associated  with  Grotefend, 
who  is  rector  of  the  school,  and  other  distinguished  scholars.  This  edi- 
tion of  the  Grammar  is  reviewed  in  several  Nos.  of  the  '*  Neue  Jenaische 
Allgemeine  Literatur  Zeitung,"  for  Nov.  1843,  by  Dr.  G.  Blackert  of  Mar- 
burg. The  following  is  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  review :  **  This 
book  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  of  all  the  author's  labors  on  the  language 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  external  form  is  very  inviting.  The  three  In- 
dexes arc  full  and  very  diligently  prepared.  For  tlie  friends  of  those 
views  of  language,  which  are  laid  down  in  Becker's  German  productions, 
this  new  work  on  Greek  Grammar,  will,  doubtless,  be  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, welcome ;  for  every  friend  of  the  Greek  language,  it  is  deserving  of 
consideration,  be  he  student  or  professor." 

Mr.  Munroe  of  Boston  has  just  published  a  work  on  the  "  Metres  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,"  translated  fi-om  the  German  of  Edward  Munk, 
by  Profs.  Beck  and  Felton  of  Cambridge.  A  work  of  this  natiu^  in 
the  English  language  has  long  been  a  desideratum.  Hermann's  treatise 
has  been,  indeed,  abridged  and  translated  in  England ;  its  value,  however, 
is  seriously  impaired,  especially  for  English  readers,  by  tlie  attachment 
of  its  author  to  certain  philosophical  theories  of  Kant  The  treatise  of 
Dr.  Munk  has  been  very  favorably  received  in  Germany.  His  llieory  of 
metre  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Boeckh,  as  unfolded  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Metres  of  Pindar.    An  historical  introduction  condenses  into  a 
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few  pages  the  &ct8  in  the  development  of  die  ancient  metres,  which  are 
elsewhere  scattered  over  many  volumes.  Every  point  in  the  body  of  die 
work  is  itilly  illustrated  by  examples,  taken  mostly  from  the  purest  Greek 
and  Latin  writers.  The  translation  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
cided of  tlie  many  recent  indications  showing  the  gratifying  progress  which 
classical  studies  are  making  among  us.  Its  adoption  and  thorough  use  by 
our  principal  schools  and  colleges,  will  do  much  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  learning,  as  well  as  to  advance  our  national  character  for  scholarship. 
We  trust  that  the  eminent  teachers,  who  have  prepared  the  work,  will 
find  an  ample  reward. 

Mr.  Sophocles,  author  of  the  popular  Grreek  Grammar,  and  instmctor 
in  Greek  in  Harvard  Ck)]lege,  has  just  published  a  *'  Catalogue  of  Greek 
Verbs,"  in  a  duodecimo  of  320  pages.  The  catalogue  is  preceded  by  re- 
marks on  the  commutation  of  certain  letters,  on  augment,  tenses,  and 
verbs  in  /uu  The  list  of  verbs  is  large,  and  much  pains  have  been  taken 
te  present  all  the  forms  which  occur  in  the  Greek  classics.  Thus  in  AAflf 
the  first  verb  in  the  list,  the  meanings  are  accurately  stated,  the  forms 
which  are  in  actual  use  in  Homer  are  pointed  out  with  a  reference  to  the 
verse ;  then  the  quantity  of  some  of  the  syllables  is  given,  followed  by  the 
derivatives  with  their  various  significationa  An  Appendix  contains  a  se- 
lection of  ancient  Inscriptions,  from  Boeckh's  Corpus  Inscriptloniun. 
These  inscriptions  are  original  documents,  the  letters  as  they  were  fcnrm- 
ed  by  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  themselves.  A  variety  of  inferences  are 
drawn  from  them  by  Mr.  Sophocles,  in  illustration  of  important,  contro- 
verted points.  Every  page  of  the  volume  beara  evidence  of  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  author,  whom  we  are  happy  to  regard,  not  so  much  a  Greek, 
as  an  American,  equally  an  honor  to  his  lineage  and  to  the  land  of  his 
adoption. 

We  learn  that  Prof.  Woolsey  of  Yale  College  is  preparing  for  the  prea 
an  edition  of  the  Crito  and  Phaedo  of  Plato. — ^Prof.  Champlin  of  Water- 
ville  has  in  preparation,  and  will  soon  pHit  to  press,  a  translation  of  Kuh- 
ner's  Elcmentaxy  Latin  Grammar. — ^We  hear  that  the  "  Ciceronian,**  no- 
ticed on  page  434  of  this  Review,  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in 
several  schools.  Its  introduction  into  American  seminaries,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  must  he  gradual.  When  once  fairly  taken  up  by  com- 
petent instructore,  it  will,  we  are  confident,  win  its  way. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear,  that  a  large  and  valuable 
accession  is  now  making  to  the  library  of  Harvard  College.  For  this 
purpose,  the  sum  of  $23,000  has  been  devoted.  In  the  large  importation 
ordered  from  Germany,  is  a  copy  of  the  great  Encyclopaedia  of  Ersch 
and  Gruber, — a  work  of  which,  so  fcr  as  we  know,  not  a  copy  is  now  to 
be  fi>und  in  the  United  States.  £. 
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A  Greek- Engtisk  Leoacort^based  on  the  German  work  rf  Francu 
Fassow^  by  Henry  Creorge  Liddell^  M.  A,  student  rf  Chriti 
Church,  and  Robert  Scott,  M.  A.  sometime  student  of  Gkrut 
Ckuarch,  and  late  feUaw  <^  BaUiol  OoUege,  Oxford,  at  the  Uni- 
versity Press.  1843. 

By  Prof.  T.  D.  Woolsey,  Tale  College. 

The  plan,  merits  and  defects  of  PassoVs  Lexicon  are  so  wdl 
known  to  Hellenists,  that  there  is  little  need  of  dwelling  upon 
them.  It  will  be  enough  to  say>  that  Passow  began  hi9  work  on 
a  plan,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  it  complete 
except  by  successive  stages ;  that  he  started,  as  was  light,  from 
Homer,  intending  afterwards  to  go  down  to  Herodotus,  Pindar, 
and  the  Attic  writers,  and  thus  by  degrees,  to  build  up  a  structBUPe 
of  Lexicogmphy,  as  time  and  experience  should  allow.  His 
plan,  even  in  the  fourth  edition,  was  carried  out  only  so  far  as  to 
embrace  Herodotus  in  an  imperfect  manner ;  and  hence  for  Attic 
and  subsequent  Greek,  his  Lexicon  remained  until  his  death  aa 
unsatisfactory  work,  although,  even  for  those  ages  of  tfie  lan^ 
guage,  the  best  within  reach.  Meanwhile  the  aident  study  of 
Greek  literature  had  produced  a  number  of  contributions  to  Lex* 
icography  in  the  shape  of  special  Lexiooiis,  extensire  indexes 
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and  the  Iike,--*to  say  nothing  of  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
antiquities,  involving  the  use  of  innumerable  words,  the  superior 
revisions  of  texts,  and  the  elucidation  in  various  ways  of  very 
many  obscure  passages.  Thtis,  at  the  death  of  Passow  in  1833,  a 
great  mass  of  materials  lay  comparatively  untouched ;  and  it  was 
far  easier  at  that  time  to  set  about  the  same  kind  of  work,  than  it 
was  in  1819,  when  he  began  to  publish  as  a  Lexicographer. 

Among  the  attempts  made  since  Fassow's  death  to  supply  a 
want  occasioned  by  his  too  early  removal,  the  two  Lexicons 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  the  new  edition  of  Ftosow 
by  Bost  and  Palm,  take  the  highest  place.  Of  the  latter,  which 
we  believe  is  not  yet  complete,  we  shall  not  speak,  and  proceed 
directly  to  some  observations  on  the  two  former. 

In  size,  Pftpe's  work  is  about  a  quarter  larger  than  the  fourth 
edition  of  Pftssow,  and  seems  to  contain  more  than  one  quarter 
more  matter.  Liddell  and  Scott's  closely  printed  volume  of 
nearly  1600  pages,  in  small  quarto,  has  about  as  much  printing  in 
it  as  Passow's  two,  but  seems  to  have  in  it  considerably  more 
matter.  This  is  owing  in  part  to  the  smaller  number  of  letters 
in  Engtish  words  than  in  corresponding  German  ones.  For  in- 
stance, Passow's  definition  of  Odvazog,  *  tod  sowohl  natiirlicher 
als  gewaltsamer,'  consists  of  34  letters ;  Liddell  and  Scott's,  •  death 
whether  natural  or  violent,*  is  a  mere  translation  and  is  desimtch- 
ed  in  28.  Another  means  by  which  room  is  gJtined  in  the  Oxford 
Lexicon,  is  the  omission  of  some  of  Pajssow*s  synonyms,  which 
are  often  needlessly  numerous.  And  another  still  is  the  compres- 
sion of  articles  which  are  sometimes  unnecessarily  long.  For  in- 
stance, Passow  on  i^antw  after  mentioning  the  general  sense  of 
paying  the  last  dues  to  a  corpse,  and  that  of  burning  it,  adds, 
*  denn  aber  auch  weil  die  Gebeine  meist  in  Aschenkriige  unter 
die  Erde  gebracht  wurden  wenn  die  Flarame  das  Fleisch  ver- 
Behrt  hatte,  beisetzen,  beerdigen,  hegroben.  The  same  thing  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  Oxford  lexicographera  in  less  than  half  the  space 
<hns :  '  then,  as  the  ashes  were  usually  inumed  and  put  under 
gimmd,  to  bury,  mter,  entomb*  We  do  not  mean  by  these  com- 
parisons to  convey  the  impression,  that  the  latter  work  is  a  mere 
translation,  or  even  a  rifacciamento  of  Passow's;  the  opposite 
will  abundantly  appear  by  and  by.  All  we  mean  is,  that  into  a 
given  space,  its  authors  are  able  to  bring  much  more  matter  than 
Passow's  work  contains,  and  that  this  is  owing  to  superior  com- 
pression. 

Almost  the  first  thing  which  strikes  ns,  when  we  begin  to  use 
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a  Lexicon,  is  the  amount  of  pains  we  mnst  take  in  hunting  oot 
the  derivations  and  the  significations  of  words.  For  an  impa* 
tient  person  and  for  a  young  scholar,  it  is  especially  important 
that  the  typographical  arrangement  shall  he  such  as  to  favor  rap- 
id and  easy  consultation.  For  conveniences  of  this  kind  the 
Germans  are  not  particularly  famous.  An  article  in  one  of  their 
dictionaries  is  apt  to  be  constructed  like  one  of  the  sentences  in 
their  language ;  you  must  go  through  to  the  end  before  getting 
the  satisfaction  which  you  want  Neither  F&ssow  or  Fape  seeks 
to  arrest  the  eye  by  making  the  place  where  a  new  definition  is 
inserted,  prominent  and  observable.  The  Oxford  lexicographers 
have  attained  this  end  very  happily  by  the  Bomau  numerals,  and 
the  blank  space,  which  precede  their  principal  definitions.  We 
wish  that  they  had  alsa  adopted  the  practice,  for  which  Fape  is 
much  to  be  praised,  of  separating  the  parts  of  compound  words 
by  a  hyphen  ;-^«  practice,  which,  in  most  cases,  at  once  reveals 
the  composition  to  the  eye,  and  prevents  the  necessity  of  insert* 
ing  one  of  the  roots,  llius  ii^ — fotf^  by  this  mode  of  printing 
shows  its  parentage,  although  idt^w  in  Inrackets  does  not  foQow. 
A  Lexicon  may  be  regarded  as  a  history  of  each  particular 
word  in  a  language,  and  as  such,  will  naturally  begin  eadi  article 
with  the  outward  shape  of  words, — their  forms  and  quantity^-^ 
and  with  their  derivation.  At  these  points,  especially  at  the  Iwo 
former,  it  comes  into  contact  with  grammar,  and  ought  not  to  en- 
croach  upon  this  department  It  will  be  enough,  therefore,  if, 
while  the  grammarian  lays  down  rules,  the  lexicographer,  taking 
these  rules  for  granted,  calls  attention  to  whatever  may  be  pecu- 
liar and  remarkable  in  the  word  of  which  he  is  treating.  In  re- 
gard to  forms,  LiddeU  and  Scott  enter  perhaps  into  more  details 
than  either  Passow  or  Pape.^  Both  the  new  Lexicons  mark  the 
doubtful  vowels  when  they  are  long;  but  liddell  and  Scott,  by 
occasionally  giving  the  short  quantity,  only  throw  doubt  into  the 
mind  of  the  student  If  the  rule,  to  which  P&pe  rigidly  adheres, 
is  observed,  of  leaving  the  doubtful  vowels  without  a  miurk  when- 
ever they  are  short,  the  youngest  learner  will  find  the  quantity  of 
Greek  words  far  easier  to  be  remembered  than  that  of  Latin 

^  More  exact  information  concerning  the  forms  of  words,  will  of  ooune  be 
•ought  by  the  advanced  student  from  Lobeck*s  edition  of  Buttmann's  largest 
Grammar,  and  from  the  '*  Greek  verbs*'  of  Carmichael,  and  of  Sophocles. 
The  recent  work  with  this  title,  by  a  very  acute  scholar  of  our  own  country, 
IB  far  superior  to  that  of  Carmichael  in  judgment,  and  may  supersede  every 
other  aid  in  this  aoomalous  part  of  the  Greek  language. 
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pnes.  Of  coarse,  where  Epic,  Attic  and  later  usage  are  not  uni- 
ionn,  where  the  parts  of  a  verb  differ  in  quantity,  or  where  an- 
thorities  to  determine  the  quantity  are  wanting  or  doubtful,  all 
this  will  be  particularly  noticed;  but  all  that  is  necessary  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  <^  a  hundred,  is  to  put  the  sign  of  a  long 
syllable  over  a, »,  and  o.  A  question  where  two  lexicogiaphen 
may  reasonably  difier,  is,  whether  when  the  rules  of  quantity  are 
without  exception,  there  is  any  need  of  representing  eases  under 
the  rule  to  the  eye ; — whether,  for  instance,  it  is  best  to  indicate 
in  any  way  the  quantity  of  veibs  in  vpm.  Fftpe  passes  these 
verbs  by  in  silence,  supposing  that  his  reader  is  sdready  infonned 
upon  the  point  The  Oxford  scholars  are  inconsistent;  they  give 
the  quantity  in  ev^iWf  but  say  nothing  of  ev^pa>,  wxJJivim  and 
other  similar  verbs.  W6  should  think  it  desimble  to  mark 
all  such  cases;  for  the  knowledge  of  quantity  and  of  pionun- 
ciation,  acquired  almost  insensibly  in  looking  out  some  thousands 
of  words,  is  a  great  help  towards  mastering  the  dry  minutiae  of 
the  rules  relating  to  this  driest  of  all  subjects. 

TYie  derivation  of  words,  being  a  point  of  great  importance  for 
ascertaining  and  feeling  their  meaning,  will  of  course  find  a  {dace 
in  every  respectable  Lexicon.  But  it  is  a  subject  on  which  so 
aiach  new  light  has  been  thrown  by  the  comparison  of  languages, 
and  one  where  so  much  is  as  yet  unsettled  and  merely  con- 
jecture that  one  may  well  be  at  a  loss  how  to  treat  it  This,  it 
is  well  known,  was  F&ssow's  weak  side ;  he  followed  the  Dutch 
school  whose  speculations  have  been  swept  away,  as  leading 
back  to  imaginary  roots,  and  as  supposing  a  state  of  the  Greek 
niiich  cannot  be  shown  to  have  existed  by  proofs  found  within  or 
beyond  the  limits  of  that  language.  But  if  we  desert  P&^oVs 
path,  what  other  shall  we  take  ?  Shall  we  take  a  course  parallel 
to  itmt  of  Doderlein^  and  seek  the  birth-place  of  Greek  words  on 
their  own  soil ;  or  shall  we  follow  the  opposite  method  of  the 
Sanscrit  scholars — ^we  might  better  say  c^  some  tyros  in  that  Ian* 
guage — and  derive  our  Greek  words  from  Sanscrit  roots,  which, 
even  in  their  own  home  perhaps  iefl  no  descendants.  It  is  plain, 
we  think,  that  neither  plan  is  safe;  nor  is  any  other,  which 
does  not  recognize  an  extended  comparison  of  cognate  languages* 
and  of  the  laws  deducible  from  such  an  examination,  on  the  one 
hand,  while  it  looks,  on  the  other,  to  the  genius  of  each  particular 
sister  language  and  explains  it,  as  far  as  possible,  by  itself.^    But 

'  Latc'mische  Synonyme  und  Etymologien. 

'  The  Greek  £tymological  Lexicon  of  Kaltschmidt  we  have  found  exceed- 
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such  a  plan,  if  carried  out  would  build  up  a  comparative  Lexicon 
'for  a  class  of  languages,  or  we  may  suppose,  by  and  by,  for  all  the 
dialects  used  by  man.  And  here  for  the  practical  lexicographer 
who  deals  with  a  single  language,  the  previous  question  arises : 
Whether  a  great  part  of  this  matter  is  not  for  him  extraneous ; 
whether  in  short,  it  is  his  business  at  all  to  go  beyond  the  Umits 
of  the  language  to  which  he  gives  his  labors ;  whether,  when  he 
has  hunted  a  word  to  the  borders  of  its  native  land,  he  may  not 
then  give  up  the  chase,  and  leave  the  further  pursuit  to  another 
set  of  trappers  and  huntsmen.  We  incline  to  think  that,  while 
it  would  be  well  to  have  an  etymological  dictionary  of  the  roots 
of  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  together,  in  which  could  be  com- 
prised within  a  brief  space  all  the  results  of  investigation  hither- 
to reached,^  a  manual  Lexicon  should  confine  itself  to  the  lan- 
guage with  which  it  is  concerned,  if  the  root  in  its  earliest  sense 
still  survives  there,  and  depart  from  this  principle  only  when  the 
parentage  of  derivative  words  must  be  sought  somewhere  else, 
or  the  original  signification  of  roots  needs  to  be  illustrated.^ 

In  looking  at  what  is  done  in  these  two  works  to  exhibit  the 
derivations  of  words,  we  find  Pape  usually  strict  but  narrow, 
while  Liddell  and  Scott  have  united,  with  a  largeness  of  views 
which  is  somewhat  questionable,  partiality  and  inconsistency.  Ih 
looking  at  a  great  number  of  words  in  Pape's  volumes,  we  hap- 
pen to  have  found  one,  and  only  one,  where  a  Sanscrit  root  is 
referred  to,  although  no  particular  reason  seems  to  exist  in  this 
tase  why  he  should  depart  from  his  ordinary  practice.  In  many 
cases  where  the  root  is  uncertain,  or  lost,  or  foreign,  Pape  takes 

inglj  unaatisfactory.    To  know  the  roots  which  he  gives, — uniirenal  roots  they 
may  be  called, — ia  much  the  aame  as  knowing  none  at  all. 

*  A  work  of  that  kind,  confined  to  reaalta  merely,  and  written  with  doe  brev- 
ity, need  not  much  exceed  in  aise  Schmidthe oner's  dictionary  of  German  ety- 
mology, the  second  edition  of  which  occapies  less  than  600  octavo  pages. 

'  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  found  some  admirable  remarks  in  Freond'a 
preface  to  his  Latin  Lexicon,  in  which  a  similar  opinion  is  expressed  in  regard 
to  the  extent  to  which  comparative  exicography  should  be  applied.  Freund 
makes  the  very  just  observation,  that  if  the  opposite  course  be  taken,  the  same 
words  nearly  must  appear  in  the  Lexicons  of  all  the  languages  belonging  to  a 
family ;  for  instance,  when  each  of  the  cognates  of  oar  staniL  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Sanscrit,  etc.  is  treated  of  It  may  be  added  that  such  information  is  vain  and 
empty  when  separated  from  that  relation  of  vowels  and  consonants,  in  the 
sister-dialects  of  a  class,  which  comparative  grammar  discloses,  and  is  only  cal- 
culated without  this  foundation  to  turn  those  who  imbibe  it  into  pedantic  dab- 
lers  and  smatterers,  who  know  words  but  are  ignotant  of  laws. 
63* 
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no  trouble  to  inform  his  readers  that  such  is  the  fact  In  maay 
other  instances  we  find  a  word  referred  to  a  root,  but  nothing 
added  to  show  the  connexion  of  thought  between  the  root  and 
the  derivative.  Thus  we  are  not  told  how  dyniv  and  dyBi^  axe 
connected  with  aye} ;  under  a^ios  we  find  tliis  root  referred  to, 
but  the  hint  there  given,  is  hardly  enough  for  a  student  who 
may  not  have  met  with  ayio  in  its  rather  unusual  sense  of 
tveigking,  Pape  seems  to  think  that  the  student  of  himself  will 
associate  d^Q  with  djjfAt,  and  will  perceive  without  explanation 
how  dtiQ<a,  (aiQOi)  comes  from  di^g.  In  the  earUer  part  of  his 
work,  Pape  often  prints  the  radical  syllable  both  of  a  primitive 
and  of  a  derivative,  in  capitals.  Thus  we  have  JirXovq  and 
Z^rXa,  In  some  cases,  indeed,  there  is  a  real  dif&culty  in  say- 
ing which  is  the  primitive  and  which  the  derivative.  But  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction,  it  is  better  to  fix  upon  some  one  word  as 
the  parent  form,  unless  we  adopt  the  method  of  referring  in  aU 
cases  to  the  radical  syllable  divested  of  terminations  and  uninflu- 
enced by  euphonic  changes.  After  a  time  Pape  forsakes  this  plan 
of  indicating  the  radical,  and  gives  no  notice  to  the  eye  of  this 
part  of  a  word.  Thus  fidvg  and  ^dm  both  appear  in  small  letters. 
This  is  perhaps  the  best  plan ;  but  we  would  suggest  that  while 
the  capitals  be  reserved  for  forms  not  in  use,  as  the  grammariaas 
employ  them,  some  mark  which  will  easily  arrest  the  eye  be 
used  to  show  the  parental  dignity  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  pre- 
fixed. Pott  uses  the  surd  sign  of  algebra,  but  something  less 
clumsy  would  be  better.  Pape's  marks  of  division,  again,  insert- 
ed between  the  parts  of  a  compound  word  are  sometimes  used 
without  sufiicient  reason,  or  need  further  explanation.  Thus  we 
have  drt'TdXkta^  printed  as  a  compound,  when  it  is  to  all  appear- 
ance, only  an  irregularly  reduplicated  form  from  didlk(Of  and 
AyQ'vnvog  without  any  indication  whether  dyq-  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  very  rare  word  dyQm==^aiQm,  which  we  judge  to  be  Pape's 
opinion,  or  to  some  other  root.  On  the  whole,  Pape  seems  to 
have  given  little  study  to  this  important  branch  of  lexicography. 
Turning  now  to  the  Oxford  Lexicon,  we  find  there  much  that 
is  useful  in  the  exhibition  of  derivations,  but  no  very  mature 
system.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  results  of  comparative  phi- 
lology are  given,  and  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  so  excellent  a 
guide  as  Pott  But — ^to  say  nothing  more  of  the  empty  nature  of 
such  information  conveyed  to  a  student  usually  ignorani  of  the 
languages  drawn  into  comparison  with  the  Greek,  and  of  the 
laws  of  comparative  grammar — as  the  information  is  partial  and 
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does  not  extend  to  many  of  the  coramoDest  roota,  the  impression 
is  left  on  the  mind  of  the  student  that  no  cognates,  or  at  least,  no 
certain  ones  have  been  found  for  a  large  part  of  the  more  impor- 
tant words.  It  is  the  pmetice  again  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  to  print 
the  roots  in  capitals,  but  they  seem  to  the  writer  to  have  made 
too  many  capital  words,  or  else  not  enough.  Thus  they  print  in 
large  letters  nevx^i,  nirvg  and  moaa,  both  nizQU  and  mTQog,  x^h)9 
derivative  of  xa/co,  ^Xaarcafw,  (iXaatog  and  ^Xaaz^,  while  the  equal 
daims  to  this  dignity  made  by  x^Qog,  xijlig^  m^^o^j  ntlavog^  fivQ* 
fi^l  and  atofia  are  disregarded.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  im- 
perfections, there  is  a  great  deal  of  most  valuable  information  on 
the  subject  of  derivations  contained  in  this  dictionary,  of  informa- 
tion new  to  the  English  student,  and  fitted  to  awaken  curiosity 
and  reflexion^  We  notice  one  practice  which  deserves  to  be 
universally  adopted ;  that  of  making  reference  to  the  significations 
of  the  parent  word  which  the  derivative  follows,  particularly 
when  they  are  the  less  obvious  and  ordinary  ones. 

We  have  been  led,  while  making  these  remarks,  to  feel  how 
little  has  hitherto  been  settled,  and  how  much  of  obscurity  re- 
mains in  Greek  etymology.  For  ourselves  at  least,  we  must  own 
that  the  law  which  produced  so  many  coordinate  roots  like  xQva- 
rti},  x^^Tcoy  xukvnz&t ;  /^agpo),  yXvq)€Oy  xokdnno ;  which  are,  not  de- 
pendent one  upon  another,  and  much  of  the  delicate  texture 
seen  in  the  formation  and  derivation  of  words,  lie  as  yet  quite 
out  of  sight.  It  is,  however,  a  kind  of  consolation  amid  ^is  igno- 
rance to  hear  such  a  man  as  Lobeck  call  the  loortbUdung  of  the 
Greek  language  ein  nodi  unberuhrtes  GebieL  We  earnestly  hope 
that  this  very  eminent  scholar  will  live  to  complete  the  plan  which 
he  has  begun  in  his  Paralipomena,  and  in  his  recent  work  entitled 
'  Pathologist  Sermonis  Graeci  prolegomena,'  although  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  latter,  he  augurs  that  his  hfe  will  not  last  long  enough 
to  travel  to  the  end  of  the  road  which  he  is  now  pursuing.  With 
his  assistance  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  judge  of  Greek  deri- 
vation as  completely  as  can  be  done  under  the  guidance  of  one 
who  looks  at  it  chiefly  in  the  light  of  Greek  analogies,  and  seems 
averse  to,  or  suspicious  of  the  results  of  comparative  philology. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  adherents  to  this  lat- 
ter school,  always  observing  the  mle  in  examining  a  language,  to 
look  first  and  most  closely  at  the  language  itself,  will  establish 
their  principles,  and  form  their  system  of  derivation  in  such  a 
way  that  the  narrow  partizans  of  what  may  be  called  the  *  do- 
mestic system'  in  language  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  or  resist 
them. 
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We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  exegetical  elem^it  in  the  lexi- 
cons before  us,  and  it  will  be  our  aim  without  following  a  scien- 
tific method  in  oar  remarks,  merely  to  make  a  few  observations 
designed  to  set  forth  the  characteristic  pecuharities  of  the  two 
works  before  us.  And  in  the  first  place,  the  design  of  Fape  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  a  scientific  description, — to  give,  ns  far  as 
possible  within  his  limits,  the  history  of  the  use  of  each  word  of 
the  language,  until  the  time  of  its  downfall.^  This  design  is  mo- 
dified by  practical  considemtions,  as  for  instance  by  the  very  im- 
portant one  of  giving  less  attention  to  the  writings  of  the  later 
Greeks  which  are  but  little  read,  than  to  those  of  the  classical  pe- 
riod. It  is  also  a  design  difiicult  in  itself,  for  the  point  of  time  is 
hard  to  be  determined  where  tlie  lexicographer  ought  to  set  np 
his  boundaries  and  say  that  he  will  travel  on  no  farther.  Practi- 
cally he  may  well  stop  with  Nonnus,  and  leave  out  of  view  all 
the  mass  of  historical,  legal,  medical  and  grammatical  writers,  of 
christian  theologians  and  pagan  philosophers  after  that  period 
But  should  he  furnish  no  aid  for  reading  the  fathers  of  the  fourth 
and  previous  centuries,  some  of  whom,  as  Chrysostom,  surpass 
mafiy  of  their  heatlien  contemporaries  in  excellence,  and  even  in 
purity  of  style  ?  Should  he  establish  the  absurd  law,  that  none  bat 
heathen  can  find  admission  into  his  catalogue  ?  It  is  plain  that  the 
great  length  of  time  during  which  the  Greek  was  a  written  lan- 
guage, besides  the  other  burdens  which  it  lays  on  the  lexicogra- 
pher, makes  it  hard  for  him  to  know  how  far  down  he  ought  to 
follow  the  stream  of  composition.  The  general  scientific  lexicon 
must  embrace  everything.  The  maker  of  a  manual  scarcely  can 
tell  what  to  embrace  and  what  to  exclude. 

Pape's  plan  seems  to  be  this :  to  begin  with  a  word  where  he 
first  finds  it  in  the  extant  remains  of  Greek  Uterature.  If  it  is  in 
fisimihax  use  afterwards,  citations  are  made  chiefiy  from  writers  of 
the  classical  period  in  order  to  throw  light  upon  its  significafion& 
If  the  later  writers  followed  the  law  of  the  earlier  as  they  usually 
did,  there  is  no  need  of  supporting  a  word  by  their  testimony,  un- 

^  The  proper  names  of  a  language  are  a  part  of  its  words,  and  a  part  too,  it 
may  be,  governed  in  regard  to  composition  and  derivation,  by  pecaliar  laws. 
It  was  this  reflexion  perhaps,  which  led  Pape  to  append  a  collection  of  such 
words  to  his  Lexicon,  as  the  third  volume,  preceded  by  a  preface  in  which  h« 
flets  forth  the  laws  of  formation  which  prevail  in  such  cases.  The  volume  may 
accompany  the  others  or  not,  as  the  purchaser  chooses.  It  performs  little  else 
besides  giving  the  form  of  the  proper  names  and  the  most  important  passages 
where  they  are  found.  The  inscriptions  as  well  as  the  writings  of  Uie  Greeks 
have  been  rummaged  in  preparing  it. 
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less  tbere  is  some  peculiar  and  new  shade  of  meaning  added  to 
it — a  shade  of  meaning  only  new  to  ns  perhaps,  because  so  much 
of  Greek  literature  is  lost,  but  borrowed  in  reality  from  some  au- 
thor of  the  best  age.  If  the  later  writers  made  use  of  new  words, 
as  they  did  of  many  thousancbs,  it  is  denoted  either  generally  by 
8p.  L  e.  laler  writers ;  or  hy  adducing  the  name  of  the  author;  as 
Diosc.  Gal.  (Dioscorides,  Galen,)  or  as  happens  in  a  vast  multitude 
of  cases,  by  citing  one  or  more  passages  where  it  occurs.  There 
are  obvious  reasons  for  this  difference  of  treatment  lying  in  the 
importance  of  the  author,  and  the  greater  or  less  plainness  with 
which  the  word,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  language,  interprets 
itself. 

It  is  clearly  impossible  for  any  one  postdiluvian  man,  to  read 
and  make  excerpts  from  all  the  volumes  of  so  copious  a  literature 
as  the  Greek.  Men,  on  whose  term  of  life  modem  insurance-of*- 
fices  will  give  an  annuity,  must  be  dependent  to  a  considerable 
degree  upon  others.  Thus  Pape  shows  that  he  has  freely  used 
Passow's  labors  and  mentions  in  his  preface  his  obligations  to  the 
modem  revisions  of  the  Thesaurus  of  Stephens.  And  hero 
Pape  exemplifies  the  difference  between  a  mere  book-maker  and 
an  honest  man ;  between  the  hungry  Uterary  cormorant  and  the 
conscientious  scholar;  the  former  of  whom  will  devour  other 
men's  labors  by  the  yard,  and  fill  his  book  with  the  crade  and  dis- 
similar masses  from  every  quarter  with  which  he  has  goiged  faioi^ 
self;  while  the  latter  will  mingle  his  own  careful  study  with  eve- 
ry hint  from  another  source,  and  give  to  all  his  materials  an  origi- 
nal and  uniform  texture.  Pape,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  pre* 
sides  over  his  materials,  examines  everything,  and  brings  every- 
thing into  a  shape  that  seems  to  him  the  right  one. 

As  the  Oxford  lexicographers  speak  of  their  woric  on  the  title 
page  as  "  based  on  the  German  work  of  Passow,"  they  do  not 
appear  before  the  pubhc  in  the  light  of  original  authors,  and  are 
freed  from  somewhat  of  that  anxious  responsibility  which  such 
authors  usually  feel.  But  their  title  page  hardly  does  them  jus- 
tice ;  and  it  is  their  highest  recommendation  that  the  performance 
goes  figur  beyond  the  pretension.  On  the  basis  of  Passow  they 
have  built  up  a  structure  including  the  phraseology  of  all  the  At- 
tic writers,  of  Pindar  and  Hippocrates  before  the  Alexandrian 
epoch,  as  well  as  of  Theocritus  and  others  who  flourished  after* 
wards.  These  they  have  explored  more  thoroughly,  while  the 
later  writers  have  also  been  examined  although  with  less  care 
and  labor.    If  much  of  this  work  has  been  performed  with  the 
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kelp  of  those  ipecial  leadoons  and  indexes  which  have  appeared 
within  a  half  century,  and  of  the  Thesaurus  of  Stephens,  still 
every  page  shows  that  a  judgment  has  been  passed  upon  all  im- 
portant words  by  the  authors  themselves ;  and  their  numerous 
references  to  the  results  of  modem  criticism  and  to  the  best  works 
on  archaeology  and  history  indicate  that  they  are  familiar,  not 
merely  with  the  names  of  philologists  or  with  their  woiks  in  gen* 
era],  but  also  with  those  parts  of  them  where  each  matter  is  treat- 
ed of  professedly  and  at  length.  In  the  number  of  suck  referen- 
ces they  far  exceed  Pape,  and  this  will  be  thought  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  merits  of  their  Lexicon. 

In  giving  the  meanings  of  words,  besides  skilful  and  well  ar- 
ranged definitions  and  apposite  citations,  a  lexicognpher  ought  to 
have  in  view  certain  objects,  which,  on  account  of  the  impeifedioQ 
of  earlier  lexicons  can  be  on]y  imperfectly  accomf^hed.  A  per- 
fect lexicon,  besides  giving  the  outward  form  and  the  arranged 
meanings  of  a  word,  should  tell  how  it  differs  from  or  is  contrasted 
with  other  words,  at  what  period,  and  especially  when  first  it  was 
used,  in  what  kinds  of  style  it  is  found,  or  any  particular  sense  of 
it  has  been  observed,  and  whether  it  is  used  but  once,  rarely,  or 
constantly,  by  all  writers  of  a  class,  or  by  one  as  his  favorite  term. 
For  instance,  it  is  of  no  small  interest  to  know  that  ^Xmm  is  not 
found  in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  although  ^Ufpa^fop  is  a  common  word 
with  them ;  that  fiildio,  our  mek,  occurs  only  once,  and  that  in 
Homer,  until  the  Alexandrine  poets  used  it  in  their  learned  style; 
that  inaiia  is  rather  a  favorite  word  of  Plato,  that  mupog  and  fm 
difier,  and  how,  that  ipreUxeia  is  a  word  of  Aristotle's  own  coiu- 
ing,  and  that  dijfuovifyog  had  a  new  meaning  among  the  Attic  phi- 
losophers which  afterwards  became  quite  current  All  such 
knowledge  is  essential  to  the  full  history  of  the  words  of  any  lan- 
guage, but  a  Greek  lexicographer  can  go  but  a  small  distance  on 
those  paths,  because  they  have  been  almost  wholly  untravelied 
In  the  department  of  synonyms,  for  instance,  the  Greek  is  very 
far  behind  the  Latin,  as  it  is  indeed  in  almost  all  bmnches  of  the 
lexical  art  And  perhaps  the  only  exception  to  this  remark  is 
furnished  by  the  greater  difference  in  Greek  than  in  Latin  be- 
tween the  words  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  by  the  marked  distinc- 
tions between  the  dialects.  These  differences  have  induced  and 
enabled  modem  critics  to  make  those  nice  remarks  on  the  dra- 
matic and  epic  styles,  which  have  contributed  much  to  oiu  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  language. 

It  will  not  be  strange  then,  that  a  deficiency  will  be  felt  to  ex- 
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ist  in  both  of  the  Lexicons  before  us,  as  to  most  of  tiiese  subor- 
dinate departments  of  lexicography,  but  it  is  a  deficiency,  which 
is  found  in  all  Greek  Lexicons  whatsoever,  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  cannot  soon  be  supplied.  Their  respective 
degree  of  merit,  so  far  as  they  have  entered  into  these  depart- 
ments, we  will  not  attempt  to  assign ;  and  will  merely  observe, 
tliat  Fbpe  has  made  a  beginning  in  developing  the  shades  of  dif- 
ference in  synonymous  words,  by  stating  under  many  articles 
what  similar  words  accompany,  and  what  opposite  ones  are  con- 
trasted with  the  word  in  question. 

In  regard  to  the  definitions  of  words,  the  rale  of  their  divisions 
and  arrangement,  it  may  be  said  with  trath,  that  no  one  word  is 
a  law  for  another.  At  the  same  time  certain  rules  are  clear ;  as 
for  instance,  that  the  literal  sense,  that  meaning  which  is  deduced 
from  the  meaning  of  tlie  root  or  from  the  known  laws  of  transi- 
tion from  physical  to  spiritual  phenomena  in  the  use  of  language, 
must  stand  first;  that  the  passage  from  the  specific  to  the  gener- 
al, or  the  opposite,  be  noticed,  as  well  as  that  from  the  hteral  to 
the  tropical;  and  that  the  subordinate  shades  given  to  words  as 
they  are  viewed  objectively  or  subjectively,  with  reference  to 
space,  time,  number,  purpose,  good  or  hostile  quality,  etc.,  be  care- 
fhlly  detailed.'  It  is  plain  that  the  excellence  of  a  Lexicon  de- 
pends to  a  great  degree  upon  the  faithfulness  with  which  these 
nice  distinctions  are  noticed,  and  the  sound  judgment  with  which 
they  are  made  to  follow  one  another. 

A  fault  which  we  find  with  P&pe  is,  that  in  many  articles  he 
does  not  make  marked  distinctions  in  sense  sufficiently  observa- 
ble. Thus  under  the  article  (nofiiov,  we  have  "  Utile  mouth,  open- 
ing, especially  of  a  hole, — bit"  And  here  amongst  other  passa- 
ges, one  from  Soph.  Electra,  is  quoted,  where  the  word  is  used 
tropically.  Liddell  has  succeeded  better  with  this  word.  He 
has,  1.  A  small  mouth.  2.  The  mouth  of  a  vessel,  also  of  a  grave, 
or  of  a  cave,  hence  a  cave,  vault;  of  the  lower  world,  Aesch.  Cho. 
807,  [this  passage,  however,  is  to  be  otherwise  interpreted],  in 
general  any  aperture  or  opening,  3.  A  bridle-hit,  etc.  Liddell 
also  here  cites  the  passage  from  Soph.,  without  further  notice. 
We  venture  to  present  the  definition  in  a  reformed  shape  thus : 
arofuop,  diminutive  from  atofioL  1.  A  small  mouth.  2.  Not  di- 
minutive in  sense.     Spoken  only  of  other  openings  besides  the 

*  See  the  preface  to  Freund's  Latin  Lexicon,  whose  admirable  remarks  on 
the  whole  subject  of  lexicography  might  prove  of  the  greatest  service  to  all 
who  may  hereafier  labor  in  this  field. 
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human  mottth,  (but  not  of  the  mouths  of  rivers  ?)  as  of  a  «a«e, 
vessel,  hence,  metonymy,  a  cave  or  vcmU,  3.  By  metonymy, 
(something  put  on  or  in  the  mouth,  oomp.  jfef^V)  glt^ve,  sleeve  from 
3f«i?)i  (a)  «  ^»  (*)  tropical  in  the  phrase  atofua  dsx^ifS^m  ta^M, 
to  submit  to  my  authority.     Soph.  Electr.  1462. 

The  help  to  the  eye,  which  is  too  often  withheld  by  Pipe's 
neglect  in  subdividing  his  articles,  is  too  freely  given  by  UddelL 
As  might  be  expected,  in  the  Oxford  work,  PassoVs  minute  di- 
visions are  pretty  generally  adopted.  But  there  is  this  improve- 
ment upon  Passow,  that  the  more  frequent  resort  to  a  double 
mode  of  denoting  the  significations,  enables  the  author  to  break 
up  his  divisions  into  genera  and  species.  Under  »/xflf>  Passow 
had  nine  divisions ;  liddell  six,  of  which  two  are  sutnlivided ;  and 
Pape  none  at  all.  We  believe  two  or  three  main  divisions  only 
necessary.  For  the  purpose  of  consultation,  Pape's  fault  is  the 
most  inconvenient  one,  unless  the  process  of  subdividing  should 
reach  that  wonderful  extent,  of  which  we  have  many  specimens 
in  Schleusner's  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  This  fault,  too, 
leads  to  the  greatest  degree  of  inconsistency ;  f(wr  it  cannot  be 
carried  out  through  a  whole  lexicon,  without  introducing  confa- 
sion  to  an  extreme.  It  must  necessarily  happen,  therefore,  that, 
where  such  a  fault  partially  obtains,  words  will  stand  side  by 
side,  which  are  equally  capable  of  having  a  principle  of  division 
applied  to  their  meaning,  but  are  treated  differently  without  any 
sufficient  reason.  We  cannot  see,  for  instance,  why  Papc  should 
unite  the  two  senses  of  aQdt^v,  Hfted  up,  and  taken  au>ay  uUerhf^ 
wholly,  without  even  separating  them  by  a  dash,  which  he  often 
uses ;  and  yet  a  few  lines  below,  should  reduce  those  of  o^to, 
under  two  heads.  Here,  too,  he  is  singulariy  careless.  His  first 
example,  under  the  first  head,  is  one  where  aqdw  is  used  meta- 
phorically, icQdeiv  dgoofj^  x^^''^^*  ^  water  with  the  Graced  dew; 
while  his  next  all  relate  to  literal  watering.  His  second  head 
is  as  follows:  2.  In  general,  to  refresh,  comfort — to  increase — 
cherish.  The  word  might  be  treated  better,  somewhat  after  this 
manner,  though  in  the  hurry  of  writmg  we  will  not  pretend  to  be 
very  exact  1.  To  supply  water  to,  to  water,  spoken  of  a  man's 
watering  cattle,  a  river's  watering  land ;  in  the  middle  voice,  of  an 
animal's  getting  water  for  itself;  metaphorically  said  of  hynms  of 
praise  being  poured  on  a  person.  2.  ( Generalized).  To  produce 
an  effect,  (a)  similar  to  that  of  water  when  drunk  by  a  thirsty  ani- 
mal, to  refresh,  (ft)  or  to  that  of  water  on  a  plant,  to  make  to  grow, 
clicrish.    The  proofs  for  all  this  are  furnished  by  Pape's  excellent 
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oottection  of  exftinples.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  is  deficient 
m  diflcnmination,  but  only  that  he  has  not  given  himsdf  time  to 
anaoge  the  meaainge  of  wevda  in  hia  own  mind,  while  he  has 
given  cajrefnl  attention  to  sevezal  of  the  other  wdghty  matters  of 
lexicography.  It  is  owing  to  this  drcomttance,  that  yonng^ 
scholars,  especially,  will  consult  liddell's  work  with  more  satis* 
i^ction  and  profit  in  the  daily  reading  of  the  dassics. 

The  definitions  are  supported  in  both  the  lexicons  before  us, 
as  has  been  already  said,  by  a  far  greater  number  of  citations 
than  Fasflow  had  brought  together.  In  this  consists,  as  we  think, 
the  pimcipal  vahie  of  Pape's  woik.  Wittin  the  compass  of  two 
not  very  large  volumes,  he  has  quoted  or  made  references  to  a 
Isige  part  of  the  most  important  passages  in  the  early  Greek 
wnters,  almost  uniformily,  to  the  eaihest  author,  in  whose  writings 
a  word  occurs,  and  to  later  writers  byname,  and  with  a  specifica* 
tion  of  the  place,  where  it  seemed  necessary.  The  passages  also 
are  often  so  chosen  that  the  various  constructions  of  a  verb  with 
cases,  and  the  prepositions  most  appropriately  following  them 
will  show  themselves  to  the  reader.  In  all  this,  indeed,  much 
semains  to  be  done,  but  it  is  a  great  advance  on  Psssow  to  have 
so  much  information,  concerning  the  style  and  usus  loquendi  of 
^  post-homeric  period,  conveyed  within  so-small  a  spaoe>  We 
have  no  doubt  that  Pape  makes  ten  references  to  the  Attic 
writers  to  every  one  of  PassoVs.  The  quotations  too,  are  judi- 
dously  made,  as  far  as  we  have  had  opportunity  to  examine 
them.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  we  have  thought  that  too  many, 
similar  in  kind,  and  from  the  same  author,  followed  one  another,  as 
though  Pape  had  some  index  or  lexicon  before  him,  from  which 
he  did  not  know  how  to  stop  extracting ;  but  such  fulness  is  far 
better  and  more  desirable  than  its  <q>posite,  abstinent  brevity, 
and  unsupported  assertion.  It  is  a  very  great  satisfaction — ^par« 
ticularly  for  a  somewhat  mature  scholar— to  have  it  in  his  pow* 
er  to  test  articles  in  a  lexicon,  on  their  positive  side  at  least,  by 
wei^iing  and,  if  need  be,  examining  in  their  place,  passages 
which  establish  a  meaning  beyond  doubt.  With  this  within  his 
reach,  even  if  he  but  seldom  finds  it  necessary  to  perform  the 
laborious  process,  he  feels  confidence  in  the  results  of  careful 
lexioogmphy,  and  yet  independence  upon  its  conclusions;  while 
without  ^e  means  of  investigating  for  himself,  furnished  by  col- 
lections of  passages,  he  is  obliged  to  trust,  and  yet  suspicious  of 
being  deceived. 

A  very  good  plan  which  Pape  occasionally  adopts^  is  to  support 
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a  meanijtig  by  a  posiage  from  some  anxnent  gioamrist  or  adidi- 
ast  There  are  many  words  occoning  but  a  few  times,  in  legaid 
to  the  tneaning  of  whieh  sach  aathorities  are  an  important  aid. 

Hie  qnotatioBS  made  by  liddell  and  Seott,  if  leas  in  number 
than  those  of  Fftpe,  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  Fas- 
sow.  They  are  gathered  chiefly  fifom  the  writers  of  the  best 
period,  and  in  part  evidently  l^  means  of  their  own  reading. 
Thus  the  collection  of  comic  fiagmenti  made  by  M^neke  has 
been  ransacked  as  the  numaxms  references  prove.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  fioniliarity  indicated  by  these  antiiore  widi 
the  -Woifcs  of  the  best  modem  critics ;  this  is  made  known  by  the 
name  of  the  critics  prefixed  to  a  passage  iKdiere  the  word  oocnrs 
and  where  he  has  remaiked  upon  it  Ccmstractions  are  veiified 
by  appropriate  examples ;  meanings  are  supported  by  authorities, 
not  very  copious  indeed,  bnt  numevous  enough  for  a  manual  In 
fine,  this  department  of  the  lexicon  wears  the  loc^  of  business^ 
like  despatch  united  with  the  desire  to  be  thorough  and  criticaL 

We  proceed  to  test  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  wuiks 
before  us  by  some  miscellaneous  exampliM  selected  dnefly  from 
among  words  which  we  had  occamon  to  examine  while  reading 
portions  of  Rntarch  and  Aristophanes. 

tivv.  Fape  starts  with  the  use  of  o^  in  denoting  a  necessary 
consequence ;  Liddell  wit^  the  looser  one  in  denoting  &e  mere 
sequence.  Neither  of  them  explains  why  tAv  in  hypothetical 
dauses,  and  in  repetitions  should  mean  surely,  of  a  tnOh,  verify. 
Both  assert  that  in  disjunctive  coordinato  sentences,  ovw  denotes, 
as  is  to  be  eapectedy  as  it  surely  will,  or  the  like.  But  this  view 
of  ovr,  in  whieh  they  follow  Passow,  is  fadse.  It  is  overthrown  by 
such  passages  as  ett  ovv  dkri&ig  eit  ow  -tfffvdog,  (Rat  Apol.  34,  E), 
where  ov^  accompanies  both  clauses,  and  by  such  as  Btr  ovp  di- 
tcaiw^f  €178  jtii^  sc  htsn^ag,  (Soph.  Electr.  560,)  where  immediately 
follows :  /t^So*  de  <yof ,  coff  oi  dixxj  y  iKteipag.  To  support  the  thecwry 
the  poet  should  have  said,  she  dixcucag  ett  wv  fii^.  There  is  no 
little  difficulty  in  connecting  together  the  various  uses  of  this  par- 
ticle. Perhaps  the  difficulty  may  be  removed  from  the  minds  of 
those  who  can  comprehend  the  miirky  oiades  of  Hartung,  but 
we  unfortunately  are  not  of  that  number. 

n  09.  Liddell  and  others  assert  that  nm  is  never  found  but  in 
negative  clauses  in  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Pape  says  this  is  usually 
the  case.  We  do  not  know  why  he  speaks  in  such  qualified 
terms.  Liddell  says  that  nm  was  *'  later,  sine  negat,"  but  should 
have  added  as  a  general  remark,  what  is  clear  in  the  example  he 
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givea^  that  this  occsars  only  ia  intecK^^Te  dauaes  which  may  be 
lesolved  into  negative  ones. 

xQi^awog.  Liddell  defines  it  to  be  **  ap(4  or p€m  under  at  tap 
than  at  bottom.'^  This  is  probably  a  mere  mistake  in  wziting  for 
"  at  bottom  than  at  top." 

xixfi,  Liddell  defines  this  as  being,  1.  Tkat  vMch  seemt  to 
govern  hyiman  afairM,  phaHC€f  luck  %.  Tkat  which  h^fidk  man- 
land,  a  chance,  hap,  lot;  and  under  the  first  head  we  find  several 
subdivisions.  The  distinctions  are  unfounded  and  unnecessary ; 
and  as  a  consequence  the  article  is  kNCig  and  the  divisions  ran 
into  one  another,  tvxq  means,  that  which  comee  in  the  way  ^ 
hefaUe  men,  chance,  luck,  fortune,  whether  good  or  evil,  whether 
viewed  without  looking  at  its  cause,  or  as  caused;  (e.  g.  as  in 
tvxii  ^«ov)  and  the  same  personified.  Fape-'s  article  evxti  is  bet- 
ter than  Liddell' s,  though  only  about  half  as  long. 

i^edm.  Liddell,  to  eat  out  ^;  better,  to  eat  out.  And  the  arti- 
cle itself  should  be  merged  in  i^ea^im. 

na^wtofiog,  liddell  does  not  notice  the  sense  of  c^jgifome^ 
eouiniquet,  occurring,  Plut  de  Ser.  Num.  Vind.  k  17,  either  under 
9a(t»90(u>s,  or  under  noQ^ropuMf,  to  which  Fape  assigns  it 

diayekdv.  The  use  of  this  word  with^jut^to  describe  a 
tkna  of  day,  as  «iV  duxfMiaaiP  ^/i^ar,  at  day-break,  or  when  day 
brightens  up,  is  perhaps  confined  to  later  writers,  but  it  is  too  pe- 
euliar  and  beautiful  to  be  omitted,  as  both  Pape  and  Liddell 
have  done. 

anQoxoQdtir.  This  word  sets  Pape's  peculiar  excellencies 
in  an  advantageous  lig^t  By  an  apposite  citation  fipom  the  med- 
ical writer,  Paul  of  Aegina,  he  illustrates  the  oonnexion  between 
its  meaning,  a  wart  with  a  thin  neck,  find  its  derivation.  Under 
XOifiq,  the  (primitive,  Pape  omits  to  notice  the  sense,  eausage^  to 
which  Liddell  calls  attention,  and  for  which  Mr.  Felton's  note  on 
Aiistoph.  Clouds  455  may  be  consulted. 

%dv  or  Tav,  Liddell's  article  is  excellent,  but d^usient  in  the 
important  point  of  not  mentioning  that « t&r  is  used  in  pluml 
addresses. 

niXvipos.  Under  this  word  we  find  in  Fape  the  meaning,  "a 
email  boat,"  and  in  Liddell,  ^^  an  old  skifboatJ'  It  does  not  ap- 
pear from  the  passage  where  the  word  is  used  of  a  boat,  that  the 
notion  of  a  small  or  an  old  boat  is  necessarily  conveyed.  The 
word  denoting  properly  a  shell,  otpod,  is  used  by  Antiphilus  in  an 
epigram  of  an  old  man's  boat,  because  when  he  died  he  was 
covered  up  in  it»  as  an  oyster,  or  a  pea»  in  its  receptacle.    See 
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Yalckenaw  on  Ammoiiias,  Atiimadv.,  Cap.  xi.  Both  lexioons 
hare  omitted  to  notice  that  the  word  is  used,  by  Ciiimgoras  anodi- 
er  epigranunatist,  of  the  shdL 

d^itifit.  This  article  is  long  and  labored  in  both  Lexiooos, 
but  the  phrase  dntifu  nvq,  occurring  in  Strabo  and  Hutarch,  is  not 
noticed. 

do^ii/i^.  This  unusual  word  wants  in  liddell  the  support  of 
Aristoph.,  Wasps  1172,— the  only  passage  perhaps  in  classical 
Greek  where  it  occurs  out  of  Hippocrates.  The  sense  "ftirt- 
gesckww'*  given  to  it  by  Schneider  and  Pape  seems  better  than 
that  of  abscess^  boil,  which  Liddell  assigns  to  it 

anaqayiiog.  Plutarch  uses  this  wt>rd  and  its  primitive  verb, 
of  pulling  the  rein,  or  to  use  the  words  of  Wyttenbach,  it  denotes 
ctebra  et  vehemens  fraeni  retractaiio.  This  is  unnoticed  in  either 
Lexicon.  Liddell's  arrangement  of  meanings  is  objectionable. 
He  puts,  1.  A  tearing,  rending,  mangling.  2.  A  convulsion,  spasm. 
It  should  be,  1.  A  pulling,  twitching,  e.  g.  of  the  rein,  of  the  body 
in  convulsions,  a  spasm.  2.  A  pulling  to  pieces,  (the  result  of 
pulling  and  dragging). 

diaita.  Under  this  word,  Liddell  quotes  Soph.  Eleotr.  1073, 
ibr  the  sense  ctrbitration.  We  know  not  who  has  understood  it 
so.  The  Schol.  and  Ellendt,  properly,  as  we  conceive,  explain  it 
as  meaning  iMy  (f  Hfe;  and  the  latter  observes  that  it  is  in  this 
passage  equivalent  to  ofuXi^. 

9iolo(pcit.  The  connexion  HoXoqwv  el^^a&»,  {Ut  U  be  said  as 
the  top-mast  things  the  most  important  or  decisive,)  and  xohxpma 
ttifog^i^aj^eof,  both  occurring  in  Plato,  should  have  been  noticed  by 
LiddeU.     The  latter  expression  Pape  also  takes  no  notice  of 

X^ifititw.  We  see  no  reason  for  making  this  verb  intransi- 
tive, as  Pape  has  done  in  Soph.  £lectr.  721.  ix^fufr  dsl  ovQiYya 
—a  passage,  moreover,  which  needs  translation  more  than  most 
which  he  quotes.  Ellendt  says :  j^^p^ro},  appropinguo,  active  dic- 
tum, and  Hermann  seems  to  treat  it  as  an  active  verb.  If  Pape 
meant  that  like  ^cufw,  ataom^  etc.  (see  Kiihner,  i  279.  Rem.  5),  it 
is  properly  intmnsitive,  but  takes  the  thing  put  in  motion  as  an 
accusative,  he  should  have  said  so.  la  his  citation  from  Aesch. 
Prom.,  ino  appears  for  noda,  which  destroys  the  force  and  sense  of 
the  passage,  and  we  have  noticed  a  number  of  t3^pographical 
errors. 

ifii(piQCi>.  The  use  of  imq>,  aitia»,  in  a  good  sense,  is  not 
noticed  by  either  Pape  (w  liddelL  It  occurs,  we  believe,  in  Rut 
de  8er.  N.  Vind. ;  but  we  cannot  now  find  the  passage. 
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fiBtafniXei.  Theie  is  a  want  of  oondenaation  and  aeatness 
in  this  article  in  liddell,  as  it  regards  the  oonstniction.  We  give, 
as  a  spedmen,  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  article,  omitting  ex* 
amples.  "  Constractioa.  1.  Cam.  dat  pera  et  gen.  rei;  more 
freq.  2.  The  thing  one  repents  of  is  in  the  part  agreeing  with 
the  Dat  3.  ^  ftmon,  4.  Oft  absol.  ^  fcot,  it  repents  me,  where 
however,  a  Gen.  or  Part  may  always  be  supplied.  5.  Also  c.  nom. 
rei.  So  too  in  Inf."  Here  No.  4.  is  useless,  unless  it  be  desim* 
ble  to  specify  every  verb  that  is  used  without  an  object  expressed. 
The  rest  should  stand  thus.  Construction.  1.  The  person  re- 
penting is  in  the  Dat  2.  The  thing  repented  of  is,  (a)  a  nomina* 
tive,  or  a  substantive  clause  beginning  with  ori,  or  (b)  a  genitive, 
or  {c)  lies  in  a  participle  agreeing  with  the  person. 

Sitiifii,  liddell  translates  dufupog  {$»,  Arist  Plut  720,  being 
me&ed  in  vinegar.  This  is  wrong,  as  is  evident  from  the  context 
The  active  sense  is  given  by  the  Schol.  by  Eustathius,  Kuster» 
PeuMowand  Pape. 

cvHiPog*  Liddell's  explanation  of  (Tvi^vj^of^-— xa<  aiw»o9  in  Arist 
Hut  946)  by  a  fake  treacherous  comrade^  must  we  think  be  wrong, 
as  the  sycophant  himself  is  speaking.  Pape.  after  the  SchoL 
renders  it,  ^oeaky  useless,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  sense,  as  is 
shown  by  the  contrasted  wends  laxv^  i^sip^  which  inmiediately 
Ibllow.  13ie  sycophant  says,  'if  I  find  any  comrade,-— even  as 
weak  and  useless  as  fig-tree  wood,  [with  an  allusion  in  the  word 
to  his  profession,]  I  will  make  this  strong  god  here  pay  the  costa' 

i%a9m.  The  sense  of  this  verb  corresponding  to  that  of  17x09, 
Iha/oe  came,  is  noticed  in  neither  Lexicon.  See  for  examples  of 
this  sense,  Soph.  Electr.  8,  and  Antig.  224. 

irtidri'Log.  To  the  examples  of  this  word  occurring  in  Azistoph. 
Fiut  369,  liddell,  after  a  SchoL  and  Fischer,  gives  the  sense, 
Hkey  resembling.  As  this  meaning  has  been  supported  by  no 
other  passage,  and  cannot  easily  be  derived  from  the  primary 
sense  of  the  word ;  some  doubt  ought  to  be  expressed  whether 
it  can  be  the  true  one.  Fischer  defends  it  by  observing,  in  the 
first  place,  that  a  great  many  significations  are  known  only  from 
one  passage ;  and  then  adds,  that,  as  the  resemblance  between 
two  things  noakes  something  nwmfest,  d^Xos  and  inid^Xog  came 
not  only  to  be  equivalent  to  Sfunog  in  sense,  but  also  in  construc- 
tion :— «  strange  mode  of  reasoning  surely,  which  would  prove  a 
g^teoX  deal  too  much  in  philology.  Pape  seeks  to  avoid  this  ob- 
jectionable explanation  of  the  word,  but  after  all,  his  translation  is 
open  to  the  same  reprehension.    The  passage  is  probably  coixupt 
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fno&mt.  Fftpe  is  inconsbient  in  his  treatment  of  this  word. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  article,  he  pronounces  /Ao^oif  to  be  a  sca 
of  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  laconian  oountry  towns,  (one  of 
the  Perioeci,)  admitted  to  civil  rights  at  Sparta,  and  brought  up 
with  the  citizens.  At  the  close,  a  fiod-oMf  becomes  a  homebom 
dasDe^  and  owing  to  the  character  of  such  slaves,  an  impudent  per* 
son*  Liddell  avoids  this  inconsistency,  which  arises  from  uniting 
two  accounts  of  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

These  are  som^,  out  of  a  number  of  instances,  in  which  we 
have  tested  the  two  Lexicons  in  regard  to  their  treatment  of  par- 
ticular words.  In  others,  where  we  have  compared  them,  the 
two  differ  little  or  not  at  all,  except  in  number  of  quotations, 
where  the  ad\'autage  usually  lies  on  the  side  of  Pape.  We 
derive  the  impression  from  a  good  many  words  which  we  have 
examined,  that  Aristophanes,  in  reading  whom,  a  good  Lexioon 
is  felt  to  be  particularly  desirable,  has  not  been  quite  as  carefully 
studied  and  examined,  as  the  other  dmmatic  writers,. by  Liddell 
and  Scott  during  the  progress  of  their  woik. 

The  merits  of  this  work  and  the  long-felt  want  of  a  good  Greek 
Lexicon,  will  no  doubt  cause  a  new  edition  to  be  soon  called  for. 
If  these  gentlemen  will  be  severe  towards  themselves,  and  re- 
vise what  they  have  written,  with  the  due  degree  of  labor,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  this  Lexicon  will  drive  every  other  Greek 
dictionary  out  of  circulation,  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  and  will  continue  to  be  used  for  years,  and  perhaps  for 
genemtions  to  come.  Its  value,  and  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written,  render  it  even  now,  a  work,  to  which  those  who  have 
long  used  German  aids,  will  torn  with  confidence  and  pleasure. 
For  ounselves,  we  have  relied  chiefly  on  Fassow,  for  more  than 
fifteen  years,  and  ought  therefore  to  know  something  about  the 
meanings  of  German  words;  but  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  a  very 
great  relief  to  have  an  English  dicticHUury  to  which  we  can  resort. 

and  often  have  we  been  much  embanassed  for  the  moment  in  re- 

• 

calling  the  exact  English  term  corresponding  to  the  German  one 
in  Passow.  A  Lexicon  ia  a  book  which  we  are  apt  to  use  in  a 
hurry,  and  rather  than  stop  to  go  through  the  double  process  of 
getting  the  German  word  for  the  Greek,  and  the  English  for  the 
German,  we  shall  often  content  ourselves  with  guesses,  which 
do  not  quite  hit  the  mark.  It  is  wonderful  how  great  the  satisfac- 
tion is,  when  we  feel  that  we  have  the  exact  impression  in  oar 
own  language,  of  a  word  coined  in  another ;  when,  for  instance, 
we  are  reading  a  writer  whose  perceptions  of  chamcter  are  nice, 
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and  can  find  the  same  shade  of  thought  in  an  ^iglkh  word* 
which  lies  in  the  foreign  one,  without  being  obliged  to  resort  to 
drctunlociition  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  feel  oa  the  other,  that  a 
hazy  vagueness  surrounds  the  word,  which  destroys  clearness 
of  conception.  We  believe,  too,  that  woxds  so  learned  through 
another  language,  are  sooner  forgotten,  on  account  of  the  less  dis* 
tinct  notions  which  they  convey.  At  the  best,  the  words  of  a 
foreign  language  are  but  fleeting  things.  They  are  properly 
called  winged,  not  only  because  they  fly  out  of  the  mouth  with 
wondroua  ease,— organized  creations  embodying  thoi]ght,-«4)ut 
also  for  a  reason,  which.  Homer,  if  he  remembered  five  and 
and  twenty  thousand  verses,  never  dreamed  of  ;-^hat  they  are 
so  apt  to  scud  away  fiom  the  memory,  and  to  leave  not  a  trace 
behind.  We  therefore  fully  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  in 
the  preface  to  the  Oxford  Lexicon,  that  whatever  may  be  said  of 
having  commentaries  on  the  G^eek  writers  in  Latin,  a  dictionary 
of  Greek  ought  to  be  in  English,  at  least  when  it  is  of  that  conven- 
ient form  and  size,  that  it  can  be  used  fiom  day  to  day,  and  not 
consulted  merely  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

Since  beginning  to  write  these  remarks,  we  have  seen  the  fol* 
lowing  announcement  fiom  the  Harpers  of  New  York.  "  A  new 
Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  including  Liddell  and  Scott's  en- 
lai^;ed  translation  of  Passow's  Greek  and  German  Lexicon,  with 
additions  and  improvements  from  the  Greek  and  English  Lexicons 
of  Donnegan  aihl  Dunbar,  etc.,  by  Henry  Drissler,  A.  M.,  under 
the  supervision  of  Professor  Anthon.*' 

If  this  is  undertaken  with  the  consent  of  Messrs.  Liddell  and 
Soott,  it  is  all  very  weU.  But  we  presume  from  the  small  regard 
hitherto  paid  to  the  rights  of  authorship  in  similar  cases,  both 
here  and  in  Great  Britain,  that  no  suoh  consent  has  been  asked 
or  obtained.  Most  publishers  are  hke  the  sellers  of  old  clothes — 
they  care  not  whose  the  property  is,  or  by  right  ought  to  be,  if 
they  can  make  a  good  bargain  out  of  it,  without  coming  within 
the  clutches  of  the  law.  But  there  is  another  reason  for  thinkiT^ 
that  the  consent  of  the  authors  has  not  been  procured  for  this  re- 
publication, and  that  is  found  in  the  extraordinary  announcement 
that  the  Lexicon  is  to  be  interpolated  here  and  there  from  Doxme- 
gan.  That  any  decent  lexicographer  should  consent  to  such  an 
intertexture  is  incredible ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  so  that  any 
book-maker  should  imagine  that  the  announcement  of  such  "  im- 
provements" is  a  favorable  augury  for  his  work.  Jlqxoiuvov  igyop 
ndogwtov  x^  ^ifup  tqlcwjig.     Improvements  fiom  Donnegan! 
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tbey  aie  like  improremeati  to  a  standaid  oommentary  on  the 
Schpturea  fiom  the  stores  of  Milleiite  cdtieiflm.  It  is  as  if  a 
hou8e*painter  should  set  about  imptoTing  the  landscape  of  a  pio* 
fessed  artist,  by  touches  bonowed  from  a  joumeyoiaa's  daab. 
The  man  who  would  really  improve  such  a  Lexicon,  as  the  one 
in  question,  must  trust  not  to  his  scissors  and  his  paste,  but  to 
long  and  patient  reading  of  the  classics,  to  years  of  hard  woik. 
If  the  American  editor  and  the  learned  gentleman  who  is  to  bear 
the  part  of  supervisor,  mean  to  go  to  work  in  this  way,  whethei 
they  have  had  the  comity  of  obtaining  the  authors*  agreement  to 
the  proposed  improvements  or  not,  we  shall  rejoice  at  least  in 
this,  that  a  better  help  in  studying  Greek  is  furnished  to  our  acb)!- 
ais  than  they  before  possessed. 


ARTICLE  II. 


THE   KARLY   HISTORY  OF    MONASTIOISM^FROM  THB  ORIOlNAt 

SOURCES. 

Cootiniud  from  No.  3,  p.  585.    By  Prof.  Eaanon. 

Life  of  St.  Marttn  of  Tours.    From  the  Latin  of  Sul- 

FITIUS  SeVSRUS. 

^reSmmoiy  Rtmarla. 

[In  the  last  two  numbers  of  this  work,  an  account  has  been 
given  of  the  rise  of  monasticism  in  Egypt  The  object  of  the 
present  article  is  to  exhibit  its  early  development  in  the  West, 
by  giving  the  Life  of  its  first  distinguished  example  and  patron. 

Doubtless  a  strong  tendency  to  the  monastic  life  had  existed 
in  Europe,  for  a  considerable  period,  before  the  time  of  Martin ; 
but  to  what  extent  it  had  been  pursued,  we  have  not  the  means 
of  determining.  Only  obscure  traces  remain  in  history,  of  a  few 
who  practised  at  least  a  partial  retirement  from  social  life. 

The  achievements  of  Martin  were  eariy  a  theme  for  the  poet  as 
well  as  the  historian.  Riulinus  Petrioordins,  a  Gallic  poet,  about 
the  year  460,  wrote  six  books  of  Latin  hexameters,  descriptive  of 
the  life  and  miracles  of  this  saint,  whose  aid  he  frequently  in- 
vokes in  the  progress  of  his  poem.    It  is,  however,  little  more 
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ttma  an  inflated  attempt  to  embellirii  the  facts  presented  by  Se* 
veras,  and  possesses  no  independent  authority.  Foitnnatas,  bish* 
op  of  Poictiers,  (whose  diseased  eyes  are  said  to  have  been 
cured  through  the  agency  of  this  depajrted  worthy,)  also  com- 
memorated his  acts  in  a  poem  of  four  books.  Though  a  woA  ot 
some  poetic  merit,  it  is  of  no  historic  ralue,  except  as  indicating 
the  exalted  fame  of  Martin  in  the  hut  half  of  the  sixth  century, 
when  the  poem  was  written.  Indeed  the  author,  in  his  dedica- 
tory epistle  to  pope  Gregory,  only  professes  to  have  given  in 
verse  what  Sevems  had  recorded  in  prose. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  personal  history  of  Sulpitins  Severus, 
on  whose  authority  the  world  must  chiefly  rely  for  the  wonders 
he  has  recorded  respecting  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
hiB  age,  and  the  chief  thaumaturgist  that  has  ever  appeared  in 
Europe.  It  is  singular,  that  a  historian  so  universally  admired 
fiur  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  so  powerful  a  champion  for  the 
monks,  should  have  none  to  record  the  incidents  of  Ids  own  life. 
He  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  a  bishop  of  the  same 
name  who  lived  about  two  centuries  later.  The  following  are  the 
principal  &cts  on  which  we  can  rely,  and  are  chiefly  derived 
ftom  his  own  writings  and  from  the  fourteen  letters  which  hiB 
friend  Ftolinus  of  Nola  addressed  to  him,  and  from  the  brief 
notice  of  him  by  GSennadius,  about  a  century  aHer  his  death. 

Sevems  was  of  noble  extract,  a  native  of  Aquitain  Gaul,  and 
eady  instracted  by  Phaebadius,  bishop  of  Augen*  Having  devo- 
ted his  youth  to  the  study  cf  eloquence,  he  aflerwards  acquired 
mnch  fame  as  an  advocate,  and  was  married  to  a  lady  of  consular 
rank.  Subsequently  he  is  supposed  to  have  become  a  monk  under 
St  Martin,  with  whom  he  was  certainly  familiar,  as  he  was  also 
with  Jerome  and  Ffeiulinus  of  Nola.  Oennadius  relates  that,  in  his 
oUL  age  he  was  led  astray,  for  a  while,  by  the  Pelagians ;  but  re- 
covering  from  his  error,  he  condemned  his  tongue  to  perpetual  si» 
len^e-*-a  genuine  monkish  penance.  He  was  likewise  a  presby- 
ter at  Primulum,  a  village  between  Narbonne  and  Toulouse.  He 
IS  supposed  to  have  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  about  the  year  420. 
Augustine  says  he  was  "  a  man  distinguished  for  learning  and 
wisdom." 

His  style,  £or  chasteness,  purity,  and  elegance,  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  his  age,  and  resembles  closely  that  of  Sallust ;  and  hence 
he  has  been  called  the  Christian  SaUuMt,  Mosheim  pronounces 
him  **  a  very  good  historian."  Certainly  he  was  very  good,  con- 
sidering the  age  in  which  he  lived.    His  perscmal  acquaintance 
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with  Martin  and  other  distingnidied  tnonks,  affbtded  bnn  signal 
advantages  for  preparing  the  biography  now  before  ns. 

Besides  this  Work,  he  wrote  a  history  6f  the  church,  JEKstoHa 
SacrOy  from  the  creation  to  the  year  400,  which  is  distingaished 
for  its  classic  style,  and  is  regarded  as  his  best  work.  He  has 
Also  left  three  epistles  concerning  Martin,  and  three  ^alognes. 
The  first  dialogne  is  on  the  virtues,  or  rather  the  miracles,  of  the 
oriental  monks ;  the  last  two,  on  those  of  Martin.  Several  other 
epistles  of  his  are  lost  He  was  assailed  by  Jerome  as  guilty  of 
the  millenarian  heresy,  especially  in  his  last  two  dialognes,  which 
were  also  subsequently  condemned,  for  the  saio^ie  error,  by  papal 
totliority.  See  Gennadius,  de  Yiris  Blust  c.  19.  Also  Cave's 
Hist  literaria,  and  Moaheim*s  Eoe.  Hist 

The  works  of  Severus  have  been  often  published.  The  edi- 
tion from  which  the  ensuing  translation  is  made,  was  edited  by 
Vorstius,  at  Lei^c,  1703. 

In  his  pre&lory  letter,  addressed  to  his  friend  Desideiias,  Se- 
verus apologizes  for  the  imperfeoti<Hi8  of  his  style,  in  a  iiiann«r 
which  shows  that  he  was,  like  most  ^egant  writers,  extrem^ 
sensitLve  on  that  point ;  and  yet  he  pKrfesses  to  eare  but  little 
about  it  At  the  dose  of  his  apology  he  sayH:  Let  the  readen 
whose  ears  may  be  wounded  by  my  vicious  style,  also  remem* 
ber,  that  salvation  was  preached  to  the  wcnld,  not  by  omtors,  but 
by  fishermen.  For  when  I  first  made  up  my  mind  to  write,  (as 
I  thought  it  a  sin  that  the  deeds  of  so  great  a  man  should  he  con- 
cealed,)  I  learnt  not  to  blush  at  solecisms ;  for,  if  I  had  ever  at- 
tained to  any  great  knowledge  of  these  things,  I  had  lost  it  all  by 
kmg  disuse.  But  that  so  irksome  a  defence  may  not  await  me, 
let  the  bo<^  be  published,  if  you  please,  without  my  namei 

From  what  Sulpitius  here  says,  and  from  oHier  circumstances 
noticed  in  the  course  of  the  work,  it  is  manifest  that  this  biogra- 
phy was  written  at  mther  an  advanced  period  in  his  hfe,  and 
about  the  dose  of  the  fourth  century.  Notwithstanding  the  gen- 
eral purity  and  degance  of  his  style,  this  work  does  indeed  con- 
tain some  solecisms,  which  a  translator,  if  no  one  else,  may  wdl 
wish  he  had  oon'ected,  as  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  give  the 
sense,  with  equal  conciseness,  without  a  like  solecism  in  the 
translation.  The  introductory  paragraph,  and  espedally  tiie  first 
sentence,  will  strongly  remind  the  dassic  reader,  of  Sfl^usf  s  in- 
troduction to  his  Jugerthine  War.] 
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Early  lift  rf  Martin. 

Many  mortals,  vainly  devoted  to  the  pursait  of  wwldly  glory, 
have  sought  an  eternal  remembrance  of  their  own  names,  %y 
writing  the  lives  of  iUustrioas  men.  This  has,  indeed,  produeed 
a  little,  though  by  no  means  the  lasting  fruit  which  they  hoped ; 
for  they  have  both  tmnsmitted  a  remembrance  of  tiiemselve% 
(though  useless,)  and,  by  presenting  the  examples  of  great  men, 
have  excited  no  small  emulation  in  their  readers.  But  this 
anxiety  of  theirs  in  noway  extended  to  the  blessed  and  eternal 
life.  For,  what  benefit  to  themselves  is  the  glory  of  their  writ- 
ings, which  is  to  pehsh  with  the  world  ?  Or  what  advantage  has 
posterity  derived  by  reading  of  Hectcnr  fighting,  or  Socmtes  phi- 
losophising ?  since  it  were  not  only  folly  to  imitate,  but  even 
madness  not  most  vehemraitly  to  oppose  ^eir  example,  because, 
estimating  human  life  by  present  acticm  only,  they  entrusted  their 
lu^es  to  fables,  their  souls  to  sepulchres.  For  they  looked  for 
&eir  immortality  solely  to  the  remembrance  of  men,  while  it  is 
the  duty  of  man  to  seek  eternal  life,  rather  than  eternal  remem* 
bruiQe— not  by  writing,  nor  by  fighting,  nor  by  philosophising-* 
but  by  Uving  piously,  holily,  and  religiously.  And  this  human 
eaoxy  incorpomted  with  literature,  has  had  the  effect  of  rendering 
many  ambitious  either  of  vain  philosophy,  or  of  that  foolish  valor. 
Hence  I  have  thought  it  worth  my  time  to  write  the  life  of  a 
most  holy  man,  to  be  hereafter  an  example  to  incite  the  readers 
to  true  wisdom,  and  the  heavenly  warfare,  and  divine  virtue. 
And  the  benefit  I  also  propose  to  myself  is,  not  the  useless  re» 
membrance  of  men,  but  the  eternal  reward  from  God ;  for  although 
I  have  not  myself  so  lived  as  to  be  an  example  to  others,  I  have 
endeavored  tiiat  he  should  not  be  unknown  who  is  worthy  of 
imitation.  I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  to  write  the  life  of  St.  INIar- 
tin,  and  what  he  did  both  before  and  while  he  was  bishop,  though 
I  have  by  no  means  been  able  to  discover  all  his  deeds,  as  those 
are  unknown,  to  which  himself  only  was  a  witness ;  for,  as  he 
sought  not  honor  from  men,  he  wished  to  conceal  all  his  achieve- 
ments as  much  as  possible.  And  yet  I  have  omitted  even  many 
p{  those  I  have  discovered,  because  I  deemed  it  sufficient  to  re- 
cord only  the  more  excellent.  At  the  same  time,  a  regard  was 
to  be  had  to  the  readers,  lest  the  accumulated  mass  should  pro- 
duce satiety.  But  I  entreat  those  who  shall  read,  to  believe 
what  is  related,  and  not  to  think  I  have  written  anything  but 
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what  has  been  mscertained  and  proved.    I  would  mther  be'  mletft 
than  write  falsehoods. 

Martin  was  bom  at  Sabaria  in  Pannonia,  [now  Stein  in  Lower 
Hungary,  about  the  year  338,]  but  was  brought  np  at  Ticinum 
[Pavia]  in  Italy.  His  parents,  though  pagans,  were  not  of  ^e 
lowest  in  worldly  dignity.  His  father,  at  fir^t  a  soldier^  was  after* 
wards  a  military  tribune.  He  himself  followed  carnal  warfare 
in  his  youth,  and  served  under  die  emperoi'  Constantine,  among 
the  recruits  in  a  course  of  training,  and  afterwords  under  the  Caesar 
Julian  ;i  but  not  willingly,  for,  almost  from  his  earliest  yeais,  the 
Sftcred  infkncy  of  the  illustrious  boy  aspired  rather  after  the  ^ 
vine  service.  For,  when  ten  years  old,  agiUnst  the  will  of  his 
parents,  he  fled  to  a  church  and  requested  to  be  made  a  catechu- 
men. Soon  being,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  wholly  cdnseorated 
to  the  service  of  God,  at  twelve  yeais  of  age  he  longed  for  the 
desert,  and  would  have  indulged  his  wishes  had  not  his  teadbr 
years  prevented.  Still  his  mind,  ever  engrossed  with  monas* 
teries  Or  the  church,  meditated,  even  in  youth,  what  he  after- 
wards devotedly  aecomptished. 

But  when  it  was  decreed  by  the  emperors  that  the  sons  of  the 
veterans  should  be  enrolled  in  the  army,  being  given  up,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  by  his  father,  who  was  displeased  with  his  blessed 

Ml  is  difiieiiU  to  aee  how  Martin  could  haVe  lerred  both  under  Gojistantiiie 
and  Julian.  For  he  appears  not  to  hare  been  in  the  army  more  than  iiTe  yean, 
onless  we  are  to  add  Bome  three  or  four  ye&rs  for  the  time  spent  in  preparatory 
drniing,  and  which  may  possibly  havo  been  before  be  arrived  at  the  nge  of 
fifteen,  when,  as  onr  author  soon  observes,  he  was  compelled  to  join  the  array. 
But  with  even  this  addition,  the  time  of  service  would  still  be  too  abort,  aa  jt 
could  not  have  amounted  to  more  than  some  eight  or  ten  jrears.  .  But  Constant 
tine  the  Great  died  in  337 ;  and  his  son,  Constantine  11,  in  340 ;  and  Julian 
was  not  made  Caesar  till  355.  Our  author,  therefore,  or  else  some  transcriber 
of  his  works,  must  have  made  a  mistake  either  in  regard  to  the  time  Martin 
spent  as  a  soldier,  or  the  names  of  those  under  whom  he  served.  The  most  m- 
tional  conclusion  is,  that  the  name  of  CoHstantius,  who  reigned  till  361,  sbonfd 
stand  in  the  text  instead  of  Congtantine^  as  it  appears,  from  the  se<]uel,  that 
Martin  belonged  to  Julian's  army  in  Gaul,  and  lefl  it  not  earlier  than  the  year 
356,  probably  not  before  358.  And  If  such  was  the  fact,  we  are  to  cohdnde 
that  Martin  was  bom  about  the  year  338,  twenty-two  years  later  thanr  Grefoiy 
of  Tours  and  other  subsequent  authors,  deceived  perhaps  by  the  mistake  jnal 
ntentioned,  have  supposed. 

Bozomen,  (Ecc.  Hist.  III.  14),  says,  that  Martin  distinguished  himself  as  a 
soldier  and  became  tlie  commander  of  a  band  of  two  cohorts.  He  probably  be- 
longed to  the  cavalry,  as  he  might  h&ve  bad  more  than  one  servant  assigned  to 
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deeds,  and  bdng  forcibly  taken  and  chained,  he  was  subjected 
to  the  military  oaths.  In  this  situation,  he  was  content  with  a 
single  servant,  as  a  companion — whom,  however,  the  master 
served,  insomuch  that,  for  the  most  part,  he  took  off  his  servant's 
shoes  and  cleaned  them.  They  ate  together,  but  Martin  the 
more  generally  served  He  was  in  the  army  nearly  three  years 
before  his  baptism,  yet  far  from  the  vices  in  which  that  class  of 
men  are  commonly  involved  Great  was  his  benignity  and  won- 
derful his  endearment  to  hi?  fellow  soldiery ;  while  his  humanity 
and  patience  were  more  than  human.  It  were  superfluous  to 
praise  his  frugality,  which  he  practised  to  such  an  extent  as,  even 
at  that  time,  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  soldier  but  as  a  monk.  By 
these  things,  all  his  fellow  soldiers  became  so  attached  to  him,  that 
they  most  affectionately  revered  him.  Though  not  yet  regene* 
rated  in  Christ  [i.  e.  baptized],  he  performed  the  part  of  one  al- 
ready aimyed  in  the  good  works  of  baptism  ;i  for  he  assisted  the 
distressed,  aided  the  miserable,  fed  the  needy,  clothed  the  naked, 
and  reserved  nothing  from  his  stipend  but  daily  food.  Even  now 
attentive  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  he  took  no  thought  for  the 
morrow.  Thus,  at  a  time  when  he  had  nothing  but  his  aims  and 
his  simple  miUtary  tunic,  in  the  midst  of  a  winter  so  uncommonly 
severe  that  many  perished  by  the  cold,  he  met  with  a  naked 
beggar  at  the  gate  of  Amiens,  who  was  imploring  the  pity  of 
those  who  were  passing.  But  as  all  passed  by  the  wretched 
man  without  compassion,  Martin  perceived  that  he  must  take 
care  of  the  beggar.  But  what  could  he  do  ?  He  had  nothing  but 
the  cloak  in  which  he  was  clad,  for  he  had  already  disposed  of 
his  other  garments  in  charity.  Drawing  the  sword  with  whidti 
he  was  girded,  he  divided  the  garment  and  gave  half  of  it 
to  the  poor  man,  and  put  the  other  half  again  upon  himself. 
Meanwhile  some  of  the  bystanders  began  to  laugh  at  his  gro- 
tesque appearance  in  his  mutilated  tunic.  Many,  however,  who 
were  of  a  sounder  mind,  grieved  sadly  that  they  had  done  noth- 
ing of  the  kind,  especially,  as  having  more,  they  might  have 
clothed  the  poor  man  without  stnpping  themselves. 

*■  An  astonishing  power  was  then  attributed  to  baptism,  not  oniy  for  wai^inf^ 
awaj  past  gailt,  but  also  for  preparing  the  indiTidual  for  a  holy  li&.  The  per- 
son baptised  was  accordingly  arrayed  in  a  white  robe,  which  he  wore  for  a 
week,  in  token  of  the  purity  he  had  thus  attained,  and  which  he  was  to  pre- 
serve. Should  he  aflerwards  fall  into  sin,  this  robe,  which  was  to  be  kept  by 
the  priest,  might  be  produced  as  a  witness  to  his  baptismal  vows.  The  taxi 
seems  to  allude  to  this  robe  of  righteousness. 
Vou  I  No.  4.  65 
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The  ftnowing  night,  while  asleep,  Martm  saw  Chrwt  cMaed 
in  the  part  of  the  tunic  which  he  had  given  to  the  poor  man.  He 
was  commanded  most  attentively  to  observe  the  Lord,  and  to  re- 
cognize the  garment  he  had  given.  Immediately  he  heard  Jesos 
sa3ring  in  a  distinct  voice,  to  the  sonoanding  mnltitnde  of  angels : 
Aiartin,  as  yet  a  catechumen,  hath  clothed  me  in  this  garm^rt. 
The  Lord,  truly  mindful  of  his  own  words — ^who  had  before 
said,  Inasmnch  as  ye  have  done  these  things  to  one  of  the  least 
of  these,  ye  have  done  them  unto  me— ^acknoiRdedged  himself  to 
have  been  clothed  in  the  person  of  the  poor  man,  and,  as  a  cm- 
fbrmation  of  his  testimony  to  so  good  a  work,  he  deigned  to  ap* 
pear  in  the  same  habit  which  the  poor  man  had  received.  At 
this  sight,  the  blessed  man  was  not  elated  with  human  glory ; 
but,  recognizing  the  goodness  of  God  in  his  deed,  he  rescHted  to 
baptism,  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  Still  he  did  not  immediately 
renounce  the  military  life,  being  overcome  by  the  entreaties  d 
his  tribune,  who  was  his  intimate  friend  and  who  promised  to  re- 
nounce the  world  at  the  expiration  of  his  tnbuneship.  Induced 
by  this  expectation,  Martin  remsuned  nominally  a  soldier  for 
nearly  two  years  after  his  baptism. 

In  the  meantime  the  barbarians  were  rushing  into  Gaul,  and 
the  Caesar  Julian,  having  concentrated  his  army  at  the  city  of 
the  Vangiones  [now  Worms],  began  to  distribute  donatives 
among  the  soldieis.  According  to  custom,  they  were  called,  one  by 
one,  till  Martin  was  summoned.  But  then,  thinking  it  a  lit  time  to 
seek  his  discharge — for  he  did  not  deem  it  right  for  him  to  receive 
the  donative  when  not  intending  to  act  as  a  sddier— Hitherto, 
said  he  to  the  Caesar,  I  have  been  your  seedier ;  permit  me  now 
to  be  the  soldier  of  God  Let  Mm  accept  your  donative  who  is 
to  pursue  the  mihtary  life  ;  I  am  the  soldier  of  Christ.  It  is  not 
lawful  for  me  to  fight  Then,  at  this  declaration,  did  the  tyrant 
rage,  saying,  that  he  refused  to  serve  through  fear  of  the  battle 
which  was  to  be  on  the  ensuing  day,  and  not  on  account  of  re- 
ligion. But  Martin,  undismayed,  nay,  the  more  firm  as  terror 
threatened  him,  said.  If  this  is  attributed  to  cowardice,  not  to 
fiuth,  tomorrow  I  will  stand  unarmed  before  the  front  of  the  bat- 
tie,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  protected,  not  by  shield 
or  helmet,  but  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  I  will  penetrate,  unharm- 
ed»  the  battahons  of  the  enemy.  Consequently,  he  ordered  him 
faito  custody,  that  he  might  verify  his  word  by  being  opposed, 
unarmed,  to  the  barbarians.     The  next  day  the  enemy  sent  am- 
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bassadors  for  pea(^,  smtendenDg  themselves  and  aU  theyhad.^ 
Hence  whd  can:  doubt  that  the  victory  belonged  to  the  truly  bless* 
ed  man,  who  was  thus  prevented  from  being  sent  unarmed  to 
battle.  And  although  the  good  Lord  could  have  preserved  his 
soldier  even  in  the  midst  of  the  swords  and  weapons  of  the 
enemy,  yet,  lest  the  sight  of  the  holy  man  should  be  polluted  by 
beholding  the  death  of  others,  he  removed  the  necessity  of  fight* 
ing.  Nor  ought  Christ  to  have  afibrded  to  his  soldier  any  other 
than  a  bloodless  victory  over  the  enemy,  in  which  no  one  should 
die.3 

Bis  Adventures  and  AddevemefUs  after  leamng  the  Army, 

After  this,  Martin  left  the  army  and  sought  saint  Hilary,  bishop 
of  Boictiers,  whose  fidelity  in  the  things  of  God  was  then  proved 
and  known,  and  with  whom  he  remained  for  a  oonsidemble  pe- 
riod. By  imposing  upon  him  the  office  of  deacon,  Hilary  sought 
to  connect  him  more  closely  with  himself,  and  to  bind  turn  to  the 
sacred  ministry ;  but  when  Martin  constantly  refused,  declaring 
himself  unworthy,  this  man  of  deep  penetration  perceived,  that  he 
might  be  constrained  by  assigning  him  an  office  in  which  there 
would  appear  to  be  some  abasement  He  therefore  appointed 
faim  an  exorcist  This  appointment,  he  did  not  reject,  lest  he 
should  seem  to  despise  it  as  too  humble. 

Not  long  after,  being  admonished,  by  a  dream,  with  pious  care 
to  visit  his  native  country  and  his  parents,  who  were  still  pagans, 
he  departed  with  the  consent  of  saint  Hilary,  but  adjured  by  him 

*  Julian's  campaigns  in  Ganl  commenced  in  356.  Of  course  this  event  can* 
not  have  occurred  at  an  earlier  date.  Probably  it  did  not  in  fact  occur  before 
S38,  for  Ammianus  asserts,  that  up  to  this  ^riod,  Julianas  army  had  received 
neither  a  donative,  nor  even  their  regular  stipend.  (Am.  Rerum  Gest.  17 :  9). 
And  this  well  agrees  with  what  seems  to  be  suggested  in  the  text,  that  Martin 
had  been,  for  about  two  years,  but  nominally  a  soldier,  and  without  pay.  And 
MB  he  was  only  about  five  years  in  the  army,  and  must  consequenUy  have  been 
now  at  the  age  of  twenty,  I  have  ventured  to  place  his  birth  in  338. 

'  From  such  passages  as  the  above,  it  has  been  too  hastily  inferred  by  some, 
that  none  of  the  early  Christians  would  bear  arms.  But  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  Christians  had  been  very  numerous  in  the  Roman  armies  from  a 
period  anterior  to  the  reign  of  ConsUn^e ;  and  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
the  opinion  that,  from  the  earliest  ages,  the  number  was  not  small.  The 
*^  thundering  legion,"  in  174,  are  said  to  have  consisted  principally  if  not 
wholly  of  Christians,  and  to  have  obtained,  by  their  prayers  to  Christ,  a  shower 
of  rain  which  saved  the  army  from  famishing  of  thirst.  Still  there  were  doubt- 
less many  who,  like  Martin  and  Sevemih  *»d  »*«'■  "i^o*!  supposed  carnal 
war&ra  entirely  prohibited  by  Chrift 
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with  many  prayers  and  tears  to  retnm.  In  sadness,  as  it  is  re* 
lated,  did  ho  commence  that  journey,  caHing  the  brethren  to  wit- 
ness that  he  shonld  meet  with  much  adversity,  which  the  event 
afterwards  verified. 

And  first,  while  pursuing  the  sequestered  paths  among  the 
Alps,  he  feB  among  robbers.  And  as  one  was  aiming  his  lifted 
axe  against  his  head,  another  arrested  the  blow  by  his  hand 
But,  Martin,  with  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back,  was  delivered 
to  one  of  them  to  be  preserved  and  plundered ;  the  robber,  when 
he  had  led  him  to  a  more  secluded  spot,  began  to  inquire  who  he 
was.  Martin  repUed  that  he  was  a  Christian.  The  robber  then 
asked  him  whether  he  was  afraid.  But  he  most  firmly  declared, 
that  he  was  never  so  secure,  because  he  knew  the  mercy  of  the 
Lord  would  be  especially  present  in  time  of  danger;  and  that  he 
lather  grieved  for  him  who,  as  he  was  practising  robbery,  was  un- 
worthy of  Christ* B  compassion.  And  commencing  a  re^gious  c<»- 
versatiiMi,  he  preached  the  word  of  God  to  the  robber.  But  why 
be  more  minute  ?  The  robber  believed ;  and  accompanying  Martin 
back,  implored  his  prayers,  and  left  him  to  pursue  his  journey. 
The  robber  seems  afterwards  to  have  led  a  religious  life,  as  the 
things  I  have  here  related,  are  said  to  have  been  heard  finom  himself. 

Martin  proceeded.  And  when  he  had  passed  Mihm,  the  devil 
met  him  on  the  way,  in  human  shape,  and  inquired  whither  he 
was  going.  And  xdien  he  had  received  from  Martia  the  reply 
that  he  was  going  where  the  Lord  called  him,  he  said  to  him, 
Wherever  thou  goest  or  whatever  thou  attemptest,  the  devil  will 
oppose  thee.  Then  he  answered  him  in  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phet. The  Lord  is  my  helper ;  I  will  not  fear  what  man  may  do 
unto  me.  And  immediately  the  adversary  vanished  from  his 
sight  And  then,  as  he  had  purposed  in  his  mind,  he  freed  his 
mother  from  the  error  of  heathenism,  his  father  still  continuing  in 
its  errors.    He  also  saved  many  by  his  example. 

Subsequently,  when  the  Aiian  heresy  had  sprung  up  through- 
out the  whole  world  and  especially  in  Elyricum,  and  when  Mar- 
tin strenuously  contending,  almost  alone,  against  the  perfidy  of 
the  priests,  had  sufiered  much, — for  he  was  publicly  b€»ten  with 
rods,  and  finally  compelled  to  leave  the  dty, — and  when,  on  com- 
ing into  Italy,  he  had  found  that  the  church  in  Gaul  was  also  in 
confusion  by  the  departure  of  Hilary,  [bishop  of  Poictiers,] 
whom  the  violence  of  the  heretics  had  driven  into  exile,  he  built 
a  monastery  for  himself  at  Milan.    And  here  also  Auxentins» 
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Ihe  leader  load  cfaief  of  the  Anaiis,^  aaost  wmtf  peisecated  him, 
and  drove  him,  loaded  with  injniies,  from  the  city.  Thinking  it 
therefore  neoessary  to  yield  to  the  occasion,  he  retired  to  an 
island  ealled  Gallinaiia,  aocompanied  by  a  presbyter  who  was  a 
man  of  great  virtueB.^  Here,  for  a  time,  he  subsisted  on  roots; 
at  which  period  he  ate  some  hellebore  for  food,  an  herb  which  is 
said  to  be  poisonous.  Bat  when  he  felt  the  power  of  the  poison 
acting  within  him  and  death  to  be  near^  he  met  the  threatening 
danger  with  pmyer,  and  all  the  pain  immediately  ceased. 

Not  long  after,  when  he  learned  that,  by  the  repentance  of  th« 
empeiQr,  peimission  had  been  given  for  Hilary  to  return,  he  en«t 
deavored  to  meet  him  at  Rome,  and  went  to  that  city.s  But  as 
Hilazy  had  already  passed  it,  he  foHowed  him;  and  after  a  most 
gmteful  reception  by  him,  he  built  a  monastery  for  himself,  not 
ftr  fiom  the  town  [of  Poictiezs]. 

At  this  time  a  catechumen  joined  him,  anxious  to  be  taught  the 
discipline  of  the  most  holy  man.  A  few  days  after,  he  was  seiz- 
ed  with  a  fever.  Martin  happened  then  to  be  gone ;  and  on  hia 
retain,  after  an  absence  of  three  da]^,  he  found  him  a  corpse. 
So  sudden  was  his  death  that  he  departed  without  baptism.  The 
body,  exposed  to  the  view  of  all,  was  receiving  tike  mournful 
attentions  of  the  afflicted  brethren,  when  Martin  arrived  weeping 
and  lamenting.  Then,  his  mind  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
directed  the  rest  to  leave  the  cell  where  the  dead  body  lay ;  and 
the  doors  being  closed,  he  stretched  himself  upon  the  Hfeless 
members  of  the  deceased  brother.  And  when  he  had  fervently 
prayed  for  a  while  and  perceived  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  that 
virtue  v^as  present,  rising  a  little  and  fixing  his  gaze  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  deceased,  he  confidently  expected  the  event  of 
his  prayer  and  of  the  Lord's  compassion.  And  scarcely  had  two 
hours  elapsed,  when  he  saw  the  dead  man  gradually  beginning  to 

^  Several  can  only  mean  that  Auzentiaa  was  the  chief  of  .the  Arians  in  that 
region.  He  now  filled  the  epiicopal  chair  at  Milan,  irom  which  the  orthodox 
biihop,  Dionysius,  had  been  ezpeUed. 

*  GaUinaria  was  a  anall  and  uninhabited  iriand  in  the  Toaoan  Sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Ligoria.    See  Sosomen. 

>  Seyertts  gives  a  more  (nil  accoont  of  Hilary's  permission  to  retiirn«  in  his 
Sacred  History,  H.  45,  by  which  it  would  seem  that  the  bigoted  Arian  empe- 
ror, Constantius,  rather  ordered,  than  permitted  him  to  return  to  Gaul,  and  that, 
not  from  repentance  of  his  own  wicked  deed  in  banishing  him  to  Phrygia,  but 
because  of  his  great  influence  there  against  Arianism.  He  was  banished  in 
366,  and  ordered  back  to  Gkiul  in  960 ;  but,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome,  was  not 
restored  to  his  see  till  the  accession  of  Julian,  in  861. 
55» 
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move  in  all  lu8  membexB,  and  hit  loosened  eyes  to  quiver  for  tibe 
purpose  of  seeing.  Then  he,  taming  and  with  a  load  voiee  giv- 
ing thanks  to  the  Lord,  filled  the  cell  with  his  shoatiag.  On  heai* 
iag  thjs,  those  who  stood  before  the  docnr  iounediately  rushed  in. 
Wonderful  spectaole !  they  taw  him  alive  whom  they  had  left 
dead! 

Being  restored  to  life  he  immediately  received  baptism,  and 
afterwards  lived  many  years.  He  was  both  the  first  subject  and 
evidence  among  us  of  Meurtin's  miracles.  The  same  man  was 
accustomed  to  relate,  that,  after  leaving  the  body,he  was  condnet* 
ed  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Judge,  and  doomed  to  receive  his  sad 
sentence  in  obscure  regions  and  among  the  vulgar  throng;  but 
then  it  was  suggested  to  the  Judge,  by  two  angels,  that  he  was  a 
man  for  -viiiom  Martin  was  praying ;  so  he  was  ordered  to  be  con- 
ducted  back  to  Martin  andrestored  to  his  former  life.*  From  this 
time  the  name  of  the  blessed  man  [Martin],  shone  so  that  he 
who  was  already  regarded  as  a  saint,  came  also  to  be  regarded 
as  mighty  and  traly  apostohc 

Not  long  after,  as  he  was  passing  the  field  of  one  Lupicinus, 

*  And  bow  "  wonderfal,"  too,  the  contrast  between  the  manner  in  which  thia 
traly  able  and  dignified  writer  relatea  these  miracles,  and  that  of  the  eyange- 
lists  and  prophets  in  relating  the  wonders  they  record.  Athanasios,  ip  relating 
the  deeds  of  Antony,  deviates  leas  from  the  style  of  the  Bible.  Our  modem 
Papists,  on  the  other  hand,  set  no  bonnds  to  their  ezclamationa. 

'  This  miracle,  if  wrought  at  all,  was  wrought  in  attestation  of  one  of  the 
9M>st  poisonous  heresies  that  has  ever  infected  the  chareh-— the  necessity  of 
baptism  for  admission  to  heaven.  For  had  thia  devout  catechumen  been  bap- 
tized before  his  death,  Martin  would  not  have  attempted  to  raise  him  from  the 
dead ;  and  he  was  manifestly  sent  back  into  life  for  the  special  purpose  of  being 
delivered  by  baptism  from  his '*  sad  sentence."  Otherwise,  like  the  heathen 
who  could  not  pass  the  river  Styx  if  his  body  remained  unburied,  he  would  ha?c 
been  doomed  to  wander  *'  in  (rfMcure  regions  and  among  the  vulgar  throng." 
This  heathenish  heresy,  which  had  long  been  gaming  ground  in  the  church  and 
had  before  been  sanctioned  by  the  visions  of  Antony,  was  now  completely  estab- 
Kshed,  by  what  Severus,  in  his  third  dialogue,  regards  as  the  grea.te8t  wonder 
that  had  been  wrought  after  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  The  foUowing  passage 
wO]  show  the  light  ia  which  many  of  the  fathers  of  thai  period  regarded  the 
necessity  of  baptism.  Ambrose  says,  **^  The  catechumen  believes ;  but  unless 
he  be  baptized  he  cannot  obtain  the  remission  of  sins."  De  his  qui  MysL  ini- 
tiantur,  c.  4.  To  this  may  be  added  a  specimen  from  Folgentius,  of  the  sixth 
eentury.  ''  Without  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  no  one  can  receive  either  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  or  eternal  life,  except  those  who  in  the  church  pour  out 
their  blood  for  Christ."  De  Fide  ad  Fetrum,  c.  3.  Such  as  suffered  martyr- 
dom were  said  to  be  baptized  in  their  own  blood,  and  theicfoce  coold  pass  to 
heaven  without  purification  by  water. 
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an  konoiBble  man  in  the  wodd's  esteem,  he  heard  the  lamentatiinis 
ei  a  company  in  affliction.  He  stopped  and  anxiously  inquired 
the  cause  of  their  grief,  and  was  informed  that  a  slave  belonging 
to  the  family,  had  strangled  himself  with  a  halter.  On  hearing 
this,  he  entered  the  cell  where  the  body  lay ;  and  all  the  multi- 
tude being  excluded,  he  stretched  himself  on  the  body  and  pmyed 
for  a  short  time.  Soon,  with  reviving  countenance  and  lan- 
guid eyes^  the  deceased  looked  him  in  the  face ;  and  endeavoring 
with  feeble  effinrt  to  raise  himself,  he  took  the  hand  of  the  blessed 
man  and  rose  upon  his  feet,  and  thus  proceeded  with  him  to  the 
vestibule  of  the  house,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  multitude. 


MarUn  as  a  Bishop  and  a  MonJi 

About  the  same  time,  [periiaps  371],  he  was  sought  for  the 
bishopric  of  the  church  of  Tours.  But  when  he  could  not  easily 
be  drawn  fiom  his  monastery,  Kuricsus,  one  of  the  citizens,  by 
protending  that  his  wif(»*was  sick,  and  prostrating  himself  at  his 
knees,  prevailed  on  fiw  to  come  forth.  Multitudes  of  the  citi- 
zens being  already  aiianged  on  the  road,  he  was  conducted  to  the 
city  under  a  kind  of  custody.  Jn  a  remarkable  manner,  an  in- 
credible multitude,  not  only  from  that  town  but  also  from  the 
neighboring  cities,  had  assembled  to  give  their  sufGrages.  There 
was  but  one  will,  one  desire,  one  opinion  in  all,  that  Martin  was 
most  worthy  of  the  episcopate  and  that  the  church  would  be  hap- 
py under  such  a  priest  A  few,  however,  and  some  of  the  bish- 
ops who  had  been  called  to  constitute  him  bishop,  impiously  op- 
posed, saying,  that  he  was  a  oontemptible  person,  unworthy  of 
the  episcopate,  a  man  of  despicable  countenance,  sordid  dress, 
and  ugly  hair.  Thus,  the  madness  of  those  men,  who  extolled 
while  they  wished  to  vituperate  the  illustrious  man,  was  put  to 
shame  by  the  people,  who  were  of  a  sounder  mind.  Nor  was  it 
lawful  for  them  to  do  any  thing  different  from  what  the  people, 
by  the  wiU  of  GSod,  compelled  them  to  perform.  But  among  the 
bishops  who  were  present,  one  by  the  name  of  Defensor,  is  said 
to  have  made  special  resistance ;  and  hence  it  was  observed  that 
he  was  fitiy  designated  in  a  passage  of  Scripture  then  read. 
For,  when  tiie  reader,  whose  duty  it  was  to  read  that  day,  hap- 
pened to  be  away,  because  prevented  by  the  people,  the  ministers 
being  in  confusion  wliile  the  absent  man  was  waited  for,  one  of 
the  by-standeis  took  up  a  Psalter  and  read  the  first  verae  he  found. 
The  passage  was,  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings 
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liioa  htst  perfected  |nai0e,  that  IIkni  miglileat  deetioy  Oe  eaemy 
and  the  drfemder  (defensor).  At  the  reading  of  thi8»  a  dioat  was 
raised  among  the  people,  and  the  oj^xising  party  were  confooadr 
ed.  And  so  it  was  tfaoo^  that  the  poahn  was  read  by  divina 
guidance,  in  order  that  Defensor  might  hear  its  testimony  of  his 
oondnct,  as  oat  of  the  month  of  babes  and  sockhngs  the  praise 
of  the  Lord  was  perfected  in  Martin,  and  the  enemy  was  like- 
wise both  detected  and  destroyed. 

What  and  bow  great  he  showed  himself,  after  assnming  the 
episcopate,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  describe.  For  he  most  fion- 
ly  persevered  in  his  former  oouse.  lliere  was  the  same  hn- 
miUty  of  heart,  the  same  simplicity  in  apparel ;  an4  so  fuH  was 
he  of  authority  and  grace,  that  he  sustained  the  dignity  of  the 
bishop  without  deserting  the  purpose  or  the  virtue  of  the  monk. 
For  some  time,  he  oecnpied  a  ceU  adjoining  the  chnrch;  but  when 
he  could  no  longer  endure  the  distuxbaace  from  the  mnltiUide 
around  him,  he  built  a  monastery  neariy  two  males  fixm  the  city.^ 
The  spot  was  so  remote  and  sednded  as  to  affi>rd  the  solitude 
of  a  desert  For  on  one  side,  it  was  snnounded  by  a  lofty  and 
predpiUms  crag  of  the  mountain,  and  the  river  Loire,  by  a  gen- 
tle curve,  encompassed  the  restof  the  plain,  lliere  was  but  one 
way  of  access  to  it,  and  that  mther  nanow.  He  had  a  cell  con- 
structed of  sticks  oompacted  together.  Many  of  the  brethma 
had  made  receptacles  for  themselves  in  the  same  manner,  but 
more  by  an  excavation  in  the  took  of  the  overhanging  moantam. 
There  were  eighty  disciples  who  were  trained  after  the  model  of 
their  blessed  master.  No  one  there  had  anything  as  his  own; 
all  was  put  together  in  common  stock.  Unlike  the  custom  with 
most  monks,  they  were  not  aUowed  to  bny  or  sell  anything.  No 
art  was  there  practised  except  that  of  writing,  which  labor  was 
assigned  to  the  younger  m(mks»  while  the  older  were  left  at  leisure 
for  pmyer.  Barely  was  one  to  leave  his  cell  except  vrhaa  they 
assembled  at  the  place  of  prayer.    All  received  their  Sood  togetfa- 

>  ^*  Tbe  famous  convent  of  Marmontien,  between  the  Loire  and  a  steep  rock. 
This  ia  regarded  aa  the  oldest  abbey  of  Franca." 

Martinis  aaid  to  have  been  the  third  bishop  of  Toors^  the  ipospel  hnTingbeea 
first  preached  there  by  8t.  Giatian  in  aSO,  who  founded  the  see  and  gov- 
erned it  for  fifty  years.  See  Gregory  of  Tours.  It  is  manifest  from  the  no- 
tices we  here  find,  that  Gaul  was  bat  very  slowly  evangelized,  even  before  it 
had  been  overrun  by  the  barbarians.  We  may  also  conclude,  (torn  the  manner 
in  which  the  term  rusUeg  is  here  so  frequently  used,  that  the  lower  and  mote 
illiterate  portions  of  the  peoploi  the  desoendants  perhaps  of  the  original  inhab- 
itants, weie  the  last  to  abmdsa  their  idola 
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er,  after  the  bour  oT  fastizig.  No  one  tasted  wine  unless  compelled 
by  infirmity-  Most  were  clothed  with  camel's  hair ;  and  to  wear 
softer  raiment  was  then  deemed  a  crime.  This  was  of  comrse  the 
more  wonderfhl  since  many  among  them  were  ranked  as  nobles, 
who,  being  educated  quite  difirerently,  had  compelled  themselves 
to  this  humility  and  patience;  and  most  of  these  we  afterwards 
saw  as  bishops.  For  what  city  or  church  was  there  that  did  not 
desire  to  have  priests  fiom  Meurtin's  monastery. 

But  I  proceed  to  the  other  achievements  which  Martin  per- 
formed in  his  episcopate.  There  was  a  place  not  far  firom  the 
town  and  near  the  monastery,  which  the  false  opinioii  of  men 
had  hallowed,  as  though  martyrs  were  buried  there ;  for  there 
was  an  altar  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  placed  there  by 
previous  bishops.  But  Martin,  not  hastily  giving  credit  to  uncer- 
tainties,  demanded  of  the  more  aged,  whether  presbyters  or  cler- 
gy, the  name  of  the  martyr  or  the  time  when  he  suffered,  be- 
cause he  had  great  scruples,  inasmuch  as  tradition  afforded  no 
self-consistent  certainty  in  the  case.  When  theriefore  he  had  kept 
away  from  the  place  for  some  time,  (neither  derogating  ftom  its 
religious  regard,  because  he  was  imcertain,  nor  accommodating 
hSs  authority  to  the  vulgar,  lest  superstition  should  increase,)  on 
a  certain  day,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  the  brethren,  he  proceed- 
ed to  the  place.  Standing  over  the  sepulchre  itself,  he  prayed 
the  Lord  to  show  him  who  was  buried  there,  and  what  were  his 
merits.  Tlien  turning  to  the  left,  he  saw  a  ghost  standing  near 
him,  foul  and  cnieL  He  ordered  him  to  declare  Ms  name  and 
merit  He  gave  his  name ;  confessed  his  guilt ;  that  he  had  been 
a  robber,  slain  for  his  crimes,  honored  by  mistake  of  the  vulgar, 
and  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  martyrs ;  while  they 
were  in  glory,  he  was  in  torment  Those  present  heard  the 
voice  speaking  in  a  wonderful  manner,  but  saw  not  the  person. 
Then  Martin  divulged  what  he  had  seen,  and  commanded  the 
aUar  which  had  been  there,  to  be  removed  fiom  the  place;  and 
thus  delivered  the  people  from  the  emnr  of  that  superstition-^ 

It  happened  afterwards,  while  he  was  on  a  journey,  that  he 
met  the  body  of  a  certain  heathen,  which  was  being  borne  to  the 

*  In  this,  Mutin  was  but  executingr  the  fourteenth  canon  of  the  fiAh  oouncU 
of  Carthage,  which  directs,  that  **  the  altars  which  are  everywhere  erected 
in  the  fields  or  roads,  as  though  in  memory  of  martyrs,  in  which  no  body  or 
relics  of  martyrs  aie  proved  to  be  buried,  be  overturned,  if  it  ean  be  done,  by 
the  bishops  who  preside  over  those  pkees."  This  shpws  the  great  prevalenea 
of  such  mistakes  in  those  days  of  tender  but  supeiatitioiis  legud  to  the  honor* 
•ddead. 
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gmve  with  raperBtitiotts  ntee.  Beholding  tke  ooming  eiowd  at  & 
distance,  and  not  knowing  what  it  was,  he  stopt  a  short  time; 
for,  as  it  was  nearly  half  a  mile  distant,  it  was  difficult  to  distin- 
goish  what  he  saw.  But  as  he  perorived  it  to  be  a  mstic  band* 
and  that  the  Unen  clothes  spread  over  the  body  were  flntteiing 
in  the  wind,  he  thought  the  crowd  were  perfonning  pagan  rites; 
for  it  was  the  custom  of  the  GalHc  rustics,  in  their  miserable  infat- 
uation, to  cany  the  images  of  demons  thiougfa  their  fidds,  oov6r> 
edwith  a  white  veil  Therefore,  making  before  them  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  he  commanded  the  crowd  not  to  move  fiom  the  place, 
and  to  lay  down  their  burden.  Here  might  you  have  seen  the  mis* 
eiable  men,  at  first,  wonderfully  fixed  like  stones.  Then,  when 
they  endeavored  with  all  their,  might  to  proeeed,  and  were  una- 
'  Ue  to  go  on,  they  whirled  round  in  a  ridiculous  manner,  until 
overcome  by  the  weight,  they  laid  down  the  corpse.  Astonished 
and  looking  one  upcm  another,  they  silently  thought  upcm  what 
had  happened  to  them.  But  when  the  blessed  man  discovered, 
that  it  was  a  funeral  and  not  a  religious  {wocession,  raising  again 
his  band,  he  gave  them  power  to  depart  and  bear  away  the  body. 
Thus,  when  he  wished,  he  compelled  them  to  stand ;  and  when 
he  pleased,  permitted  them  to  depart 

Again,  when  he  had  destroyed  a  very  ancient  temple,  in  a  oer- 
tain  village,  and  was  about  to  cut  down  a  pine  tree  which  was 
near  it»  the  priest  of  the  place  and  the  rest  of  the  heathen  mul- 
titude began  to  resist  him.  For,  though  they,  by  command  of  the 
Lord,  were  quiet  while  he  overturned  the  temple,  they  would  not 
sufier  the  tree  to  be  cut  dowiL  He  earnestly  reminded  then 
that  there  was  nothing  sacred  in  the  tree ;  that  they  should  rath- 
ei  obey  the  God  whom  he  served,  and  that  the  tree  ought  to  be 
put  down,  because  it  had  been  dedicated  to  a  demorL  Then, 
one  of  them,  more  audacious  than  the  rest,  said ;  If  you  havB 
any  faith  in  your  God«  whom  you  say  you  revere,  we  ourselves 
will  cut  down  the  tree,  and  do  you  let  it  fall  upon  yoursdf ;  and 
if  your  Lord«  as  you  callhim,  is  with  you,  you  will  escape.  Then 
he,  firmly  trusting  in  the  Lord,  promised  to  do  it  Theoeupouthe 
whole  band  of  heathen  agreed  to  the  condition,  readily  consent- 
ing to  the  loss  of  their  tree,  if  by  its  fall  they  could  destroy  the 
enemy  of  their  shrines.  And  as  the  tree  leaned  in  one  direc- 
tion, Martin,  heing  bound,  was  placed  at  the  will  of  the  rustics» 
where  no  one  doubted  it  would  fall  Then  they  began  to  oat 
down  their  pine,  with  great  joy  and  gladness.  The  admiring 
crowd  stood  aloof.    And  now  the  pine  began  to  nod  to  its  ftadL 
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The  mcnikB  stood  psie  at  a  distance;  and»  terrified  at  the  ap- 
pioachixig  danger,  gare  np  all  hope  and  confidenoe,  expecting  only 
the  death  of  Martin.  But,  tmsting  in  the  Lord  and  remain** 
ing  undaunted,  when  the  descending  pine  had  ahready  (tacked 
and  now  fidling,  was  just  coming  upon  him,  raising  his  hand 
against  it,  he  opposed  it  with  the  sign  of  safety  [the  cross]. 
Then,  m  the  manner  of  a  whirlwind,  (you  would  have  thought  it 
driven  hack,)  it  feU  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  it  well  nigh 
prostrated  the  rustics  who  were  standing  in  a  secure  place.  Hien 
a  shout  arose  to  heaven.  The  pagans  were  astonished  at  fiie 
miiade.  The  monks  wept  for  joy.  The  name  of  Christ  was 
extolled  in  common  by  all ;  and  it  was  sufficiency  manifest  that 
salvation  had  that  day  come  tx>  that  region.  For  there  was  scarce* 
ly  one  fh>m  that  immense  multitude  of  pagans,  who  did  not  crave 
llie  imposition  of  hands,  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  abandon 
his  impiottB  error.  And  truly,  before  Martin,  very  few,  nay  almost 
acme,  in  those  regions,  had  received  the  name  of  Christ,  whereas 
it  so  prevailed  through  his  deeds  and  example,  that  now  there  is 
no  place  there  which  is  not  filled  either  with  numerous  churches 
or  monasteries.  For  where  he  destroyed  temples  he  immediately 
erected  eiliier  churches  or  monasteries. 

^About  the  saine  time  he  performed  an  equal  achievement  in 
die  same  wmk.  For,  when  he  had  set  fire  to  a  very  ancient  and 
celebrated  temple,  in  a  certain  village,  the  flames  were  driven  by 
die  wind  against  a  near  and  even  adjoining  house.  When  Mar- 
tin perceived  this,  he  hastened  to  the  roof  of  the  house  and  op- 
posed himself  to  tiie  coming  flames.  Then  might  you  have  seen 
the  fire  marvellously  turned  back  against  the  force  of  the  wind, 
like  some  conflict  among  the  warring  elements.  Thus  by  Mar- 
tin's power  did  the  fire  opemte  only  where  it  was  commanded* 
But  in  a  village  called  Leprosum,  when  he  endeavored  to  over- 
throw a  temple  whidi  superstition  had  greatly  enriched,  he  was 
resistedby  a  multitude  of  pagans,  and  repulsed  with  some  injury. 
He  therefore  withdrew  to  a  place  near  by,  where,  for  three  days, 
covered  with  sack-cloth  and  ashes,  constantly  fasting  and  pray- 
ing, he  besought  the  Lord,  since  he  was  unable  to  overturn  the 
temple  by  human  means,  that  he  would  destroy  it  by  divine 
power.  Then  suddenly  two  angels  appeared  to  him,  armed  with 
apeaisand  shields  like  the  heavenly  hosts,  saying,  that  they  were 
sent  by  the  Lord,  to  put  to  flight  the  rustic  multitude,  and  bring 
aid  to  Martin,  so  that  none  might  oppose  him  while  destroying  the 
temple ;  and  that  he  should  therefore  return  and  accomplish  ttia 
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work  he  had  nndertaken.  So,  retazning  to  the  tillage,  all  the 
heathen  looking  quietly  on  while  he  was  destroying  to  the  foun- 
dation the  pio^BUie  building,  he  reduced  all  the  altars  and  images 
to  dust  On  beholding  this,  as  the  rustics  perceived  themselves 
to  have  been  stapified  and  tenified  by  the  divine  power  so  as 
not  to  oppose  the  bishop,  almost  all  of  diem  believed  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,  exclaiming  openly,  and  tsonfessing,  that  the  God  of  Mar- 
tin should  be  revered,  and  that  idols  should  be  despised  as  un- 
able to  help  themselves. 

I  will  also  relate  what  was  done  in  the  town  of  the  Aedui 
[probably  Bibiacte,  now  Autun].  When  he  would  overturn  a 
temple  there  also,  a  furious  multitude  of  heathen  rustics  rushed 
upon  him ;  and  when  one  more  audacious  than  the  rest,  assailed 
him  with  a  drawn  sword,  throwing  aside  his  robe  he  offered  his 
bare  neck  to  the  smiter.  Nor  did  the  heathen  delay  to  strike. 
But  when  he  had  raised  his  hand  aloft,  it  fell  down  pow^ess;  and 
terrified  by  the  fear  of  God,  he  begged  for  pardon.  In  like  man* 
ner,  when  he  was  destroying  some  idols,  a  man  endeavored  to 
strike  him  with  a  pruning-hook ;  and  in  the  very  act  of  strik- 
ing, the  instrument  was  wrested  from  his  hands,  and  disappeared. 
And  oflen,  when  the  rustics  opposed  his  destroying  their  fanes* 
he  so  influenced  the  minds  of  the  gentiles  by  his  holy  discoorfe, 
that,  being  convinced  by  the  light  of  truth,  they  themselves  des- 
troyed their  temples. 

His  ndrcundous  Oures. 

He  possessed  the  gift  of  healing  to  such  an  extent,  that  scarce- 
ly a  sick  person  came  to  him  who  was  not  immediately  cored; 
as  will  appear  in  the  following  example.  A  certain  damsel  at 
Triers  was  afflicted  with  a  severe  paralysis,  so  that  for  a  long 
time  she  had  been  unable  to  use  her  body  for  any  pnrposa  Pre- 
maturely disabled  in  every  part,  she  with  difficulty  drew  her  feeble 
breath.  The  sad  relatives  stood  around,  expecting  only  her 
death,  when  suddenly  it  was  announced  that  Martin  had  come  to 
that  city.  When  Ihe  father  of  the  girl  heard  this,  he  ran  to  him 
to  entreat  for  his  dying  daughter.  It  chanced  that  Martin  was 
just  entering  the  church,  when,  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  and  in 
the  presence  of  many  other  bishops,  the  weeping  old  man  em- 
braced his  knees,  saying,  "  My  daughter  is  dying  of  a  grievous 
disease,  and,  what  is  more  cruel  than  death,  her  spirit  only  lives, 
her  flesh  is  already  dead.    I  beg  you  to  oome  and  help  her;  Sx 
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I  beli0ve  yoa  eaa  restore  ber  to  healHL"  Astonished  and  perplex* 
ed  by  this  deokuratioii,  Meurtiii  refused,  sayiiig,  that  he  had  not 
tbisgift;  that  Ae  old  man  had  erred  in  judgment;  that  himself  was 
not  worthy  that  the  Lord  should  work  a  miracle  by  him.  The 
weeping  &ther  most  vehemently  peiaasted,  and  begged  that  he 
would  visit  bis  lifeless  daughter.  •  At  length,  Gonatraiaed  by  the 
snnroanding  bisbops>  he  went  down  to  the  damsers  abode.  A 
great  crowd  waited  before  the  doors,  to  see  what  the  servant  of 
God  would  do.  And  first,  employing  his  customary  weapons  in 
suoh  cases,  he  piDstiated  himself  on  the  giound  and  pmyed. 
Then,  looking  upon  the  sick  girl,  he  deaiiBd  them  to  give  faim 
some  oil;  and  when  be  bad  Uessed  it,  he  poured  a  qnantity  of 
the  sacred  liquid  into  her  mouth,  and  immediately  her  voice 
returned.  Tlien,  by  degrees,  each  of  her  members  began  toTe- 
vive  at  his  touch,  until  she  arose,  with  firm  steps,  in  the  sight  of 
the  people. 

At  the  same  .time  one  Tetradius,  who  had  been  a  proconsul, 
had  a  slave  who  was  possessed  with  a  devi^  and  tormented  with 
deadly  pain.  Martin,  being  requested  to  lay  his  hands  upon  him, 
commanded  him  to  be  biought.  But  the  vile  sj^rit  cotdd  by  no 
means  be  brought  from  the  cell  where  it  was;  and  it  raged  with 
rabid  teeth  at  those  ,who  -approached.  Then  Tetradius  flew  to 
the  knees  of  the  blessed  man,  beseeching  him  to  go  to  the  house 
in  which  the  demoniac  dwelt.  But  Martin  declared  he  could 
not  go  to  the  house  of  a  profane  and  heathen  man ;  for  as  yet 
Tetradius  was  a  heathen.  He  therefore  promised,,  if  the  demon 
should  be  expelled  from  the  boy,  that  he  would  become  a  Chris- 
tian. .  Then  Martin,  by  laying  his  hand  upon  the  boy,  cast  out  the 
undean  spirit  Upon  seeing  this,  Tetradius  beUeved  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,  became  immediately  a  catechumen,  was  soon  baptized, 
and  ever  after,  with  great  affection,  regarded  Martin  as  the  in- 
strument of  his  salvation. 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  same  city,  when  entering  the 
house  of  a  certain  master  of  a  family^  he  stopped  on  the  thresh- 
old, saying  that  he  saw  a  horrible  demon  in  the  hall.  When 
commanded  to  depart,  the  demon  took  possession  of  one  of  the 
slaves  in  the  interior  of  the  house.  The  miserable  man  began 
to  gnash  his  teeth,  and  to  tear  all  he  met  The  house  was  in 
commotion;  the  servants  were  in  confusion;  the  people  fled. 
Martin  placed  himself  before  the  raving  man,  and  flrst  command- 
ed him  to  stand  stUl.  But  when  he  gnashed  his  teeth,  threaten- 
ing with  open  mouth  to  bite,  Martin  put  his  fingers  into  his 
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noQth,  sayuig,  IT  yoa  have  my  pofwer,  devour  tbefie.  llieii,  w 
if  a  red  hot  iron  had  been  {^aoed  between  hie  jaws,  opening  his 
moath  wide,  he  took  care  not  to  tooch  the  fingers  of  the  blessed 
man.  And  when  he  was  compiled,  by  pains  and  peoaUMs^ts 
leave  the  body  of  the  possessed,  bnt  not  permitted  to  oome  sot 
thioQgh  the  month,  he  was  cast  ont  in  anodier  way. 

In  the  mean  time,  ^dien  a  sodden  ramor  of  a  movement  and 
inroad  of  baifoaiiaas  had  disturbed  the  city,  he  ordered  one  pos* 
sessed  of  a  devil  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  eoomtanded  him  to 
declare  whether  the  report  were  tree;  and  he  corfejsed,  that 
Aere  were  sixteen  devils  who  had  spread  the  nanor  among  the 
people,  that  tfiey  might  at  least  cause  Martin,  throogh  fear,  to 
fleefiom  the  city;  and  that  the  barbarians  had  no  thought  of 
making  an  invasion.  And  vdien  the  unclean  spirit  had  confessed 
this  in  the  midst  of  the  cluuch,  the  city  was  relieved  fiom  pres- 
ent fear  and  commoticHt 

Once  when  Altering  the  gate  of  Paris,  aeoompanied  by  great 
crowds,  to  the  horror  of  all  he  kissed  and  blessed  a  leper  of  a 
misemble  appearance ;  and  the  leper  was  immediately  deansed 
fiom  all  disease.  Hie  next  day,  commg  into  the  ehuidi  with  a 
clean  skin,  he  gave  thanks  for  his  recovered  soundness. 

Nor  should  I  fail  to  mention,  that  the  hem  of  his  garment  and 
pieces  of  his  sackdoth,  frequently  had  power  over  infirmities. 
For,  when  bound  around  the  fingersor  placed  upon  the  neck, 
they  often  put  to  flight  the  diseases  of  the  sick.^ 

A  certain  Arborios  who  had  been  a  prefect,  bitt  was  a  msn 
of  pious  and  sincere  disposition,  had  a  daughter  who  was  consum- 
ing always  with  the  violent  fevers  of  a  quartan  ague,  and  he 
placed  on  her  breast,  at  the  commencement  of  a  fever  fit,  a  letter 
fiom  Martin  which  h^ipened  to  be  brought  to  him;  and  imine- 

*  This  itf  no  singular  or  even  anc6mmon  instance  of  the  credulity  of  the  age 
in  regard  to  the  miracnlona  power  of  relics.  Such  a  belief  had  long  been  in- 
ereasing  tad  was  now  extreme.  To  allude  to  one  inatanoe  ont  of  many  io  the 
moat  respectable  avlhora  of  thia  age ;  AuguslUM,  aa  Gibbon  atalea,  eniimefates 
more  than  seventy  miracles,  three  of  them  reaorrectiona  from  the  dead,  which 
were  effected  in  his  own  diocese,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  by  some  relics 
of  St.  Stephen.  And  yet  he  selects  only  those  which  were  publicly  certified 
either  by  the  subjects  or  the  spectators  of  the  miracles.  Nor  was  his  diocese  so 
much  favored  in  this  respect,  as  other  cities  of  Africa.  Well  might  Gibbon 
remark,  in  view  of  such  atieatationa,  *«  tlwt  a  miracle,  to  that  age  of  aapeisti- 
tion  and  credulity,  lost  its  name  and  its  merit,  as  it  could  scarcely  be  consider- 
ed as  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  and  established  laws  of  nature. "  See 
Gibbon^s  Rome,  III.  132,  and  Augustine's  City  of  God,  Book  22. 
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dnieiy  ike  fever  left  her.  This  had  mxek  an  efiect  upon  Arbo- 
hus»  ihftt  he  immediately  dedicated  the  girl' to  God  and  dev^oted 
het  to  perpetual  Tizgrntty.  And  gdng  to  Maitin  he  presented 
the  girl  to  hkn,  as  a  proof  of  hia  pow^  which  had  healed  her  al- 
though absent;  not  when  she  had  assumed  the  hahit  of  virginity, 
woold  he  allow  h^  to  be  oonsecrated  by  any  one  but  Martin. 

Also,  when  Builinas,  afterwards  a  man  of  great  repute,  had  a 
severe  pain  in  the  eye,  and  a  thick  film  had  covered  the  pupil, 
Martin  touched  it  with  a  brush,  and  all  the  pain  was  removed, 
and  it  was  restored  to  its  former  soundness. 

And  when  Martin  himself,  by  some  accident,  had  been  precipi- 
tated from  the  upper  part  of  a  house,  and  felling  down  the  rough 
stairs  had  received  many  wounds,  and  while  he  lay  half  dead  in 
a  chamber,  suffering  excessive  pains,  an  angel  eaxne  to  him  by 
night  to  cleanse  his  wounds  and  to  touch  his  bruised  hmbs  with  a 
healing  ointment.  And  the  next  day  he  was  restored  to  sound- 
ness, so  that  he  seemed  as  if  he  had  received  no  iirjury.  But  as 
it  would  be  tedious  to  relate  each  event,  let  these  few  suffice 
out  of  many.  Enough  fbr  me,  not  to  have  withheld  the  truth  in 
things  so  important,  nor  to  have  produced  satiety  by  relating  too 
many. 

Martin's  interview  with  the  usurper  Mcudmus. 

And,  to  insert  small  things  among  thin^  so  great,  (though  such 
are  our  times,  in  which  all  things  are  depraved  and  corrupt,  that  it  is 
almost  a  peculiar  excellence  for  clerical  firmness  not  to  have  yields 
ed  to  royal  adulation,)  when  many  bishops  had  assembled,  from 
difierent  parts,  around  the  emperor  Ikfoximus,  a  man  of  ferocious 
disposition,  and  elated  by  victory  in  the  civil  wars ;  and  when  the 
base  adulation  of  all  about  the  prince  was  notorious,  and  the  sa- 
cerdotal office  had  subjected  itself  with  degenemte  inconstancy, 
as  a  dient  to  royal  favor,  the  apostolic  authority  remained  in 
Martin  alone.  For  although  he  had  to  supplicate  the  king  in  be- 
half of  some,  he  rather  commanded  than  entreated ;  and  when 
frequently  invited  to  the  king's  feast,  he  declined,  saying,  that  he 
could  not  eat  at  the  table  of  a  man  who  had  killed  one  emperor  and 
driven  another  from  his  kingdom.  Finally,  when  Maximus  affirm- 
ed that  he  had  not  assumed  the  eminre  of  his  own  accord,  but  had 
defended  it  by  arms,  after  it  had  been  thrust  upon  him  by  the  sol- 
diers agreeably  to  the  divine  will ;  that  God,  under  whom  the  vic- 
tory had  led  to  so  incredible  a  result,  was  not  displeased  with  him ; 
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and  that  none  of  his  adyenaiies  had  fallen  except  in  baAtk ;  tken 
Martin,  conquered  at  length  either  by  reason  or  entreaties,  came  to 
the  feast,  the  emperor  marvelioasly  rejoicing  in  having  gained  his 
object  There  were  present  at  the  entertainment,  as  if  catted 
forth  on  a  festal  day,  the  greatest  and  most  ilitxstrious  m^i,  Evo- 
dius  who  was  both  prefect  and  consul,  and  than  whom  no  man 
was  ever  mere  just,  and  two  consols  of  the  highest  power,  the 
brother  and  the  ancle  of  the  king.  Between  thesei  reclined  one 
of  Martin's  presbyters ;  himself  v^as  seated  in  a  small  chair  by 
the  king.  Near  the  middle  of  the  feast,  an  att^idaat^  according 
to  custom,  brought  a  goblet  to  the  king,  which  he  commanded  to 
be  given  to  the  right  reverend  bishop,  expecting  and  desiring  to 
receive  it  from  his  hand.  But  Martin,  when  he  had  drunk,  gave 
it  to  his  presbyter,  as  he  thought  no  one  more  worthy  to  drink  after 
him,  and  that  it  would  not  be  right  for  him  to  prefer  to  his  pres* 
b3rter,  either  the  king  himself  or  those  next  to  the  king.^  This 
deed  the  emperor  and  all  present  so  admired,  as  to  be  pleased 
with  the  very  thing  in  which  they  had  been  treated  with  con- 
tempt; and  it  was  noised  through  all  die  palace  that  Martin  had 
done,  at  the  king's  dinner,  what  no  one  of  the  bishc^s  woidd  ha^e 

'  It  10  quite  poMible  that  this  goblet,  thus  ceremonioaslj  passed  round,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  at  the  imperial  feast,  contained  wine.  And  if  so,  what  became 
of  that  excellent  rule  of  temperance,  by  which  this  same  St.  Martin  had  befoie 
bound  both  himself  and  all  his  monks  to  drink  no  wine  except  when  compeUed 
by  bodily  infirmity  ?  Was  the  monk  to  be  considered  as  now  merged  and  lost 
in  the  bishop  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  our  author  has  assured  us  very  positively, 
that  Martin  maintained  the  same  rigid  self-discipline  when  a  bishop  that  he  had 
belbre  practised.  This  rule,  too,  is  recorded  as  in  force  for  him  and  his  monas- 
tery after  he  became  bishop.  We  have  then  some  reason  to  fear,  that,  amid 
the  glory  ^f  thia  imperial  feast,  and  the  signal  honor  he  was  there  enjoying  and 
the  superior  dignity  he  was  claiming  both  for  himself  and  his  presbyter,  Uie 
bishop  bad  forgotten  his  monastic  rules.  Or  perhaps  he  would  justify  himself 
on  the  score  of  expediency,  in  departing  from  his  good  rules,  as  in  the  case  of 
his  communing  with  the  persecutors  of  Priscillian,  recorded  in  Che  third  dia-* 
logue.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  need  not  much  wonder  at  his  own  complaint  of  the 
dtminution  of  his  power  to  work  miracles  aftei'  he  became  bishop,  if  that  power 
was,  as  he  supposed  it  to  be,  in  proportion  to  his  integrity  and  humility.  See 
Dialogues  11.  and  III.  Nor  need  we  ao  much  wonder  at  the  people  of  France 
for  regarding  their  patron  saint  as  also  the  patron  of  wine-bibbers,  and  for  cel- 
ebrating his  annual  festival,  which  occurs  on  the  eleventh  of  November,  with 
carousals.  This  monk  and  bishop  might  surely  have  thought  of  another  rea- 
son besides  the  one  he  urged,  for  not  participating  in  the  imperial  caroosak. 
Bat  why  did  it  not  occur  to  Severus,  while  describing  this  scene,  that  he  had 
before  committed  a  slight  mistake  while  depicting  the  undiminished  virtnes  of 
Martin's  monastic  life  ? 
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done  at  the  feasts  of  the  lowest  judges.  He  also  long  before* 
hand  predicted  to  the  same  Maximus,  that  if  he  proceeded,  as  he 
desired,  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy  against  Valentinian,  he  would 
be  victonoius  in  the  first  attack,  but  would  perish  in  a  short  time. 
And  so  we  saw  it  to  be.  For  at  his  approach,  Valentinian  was 
pat  to  flight ;  but,  nearly  a  year  afterwards  [388],  he  slew  Max- 
ipitts,  who  was  taken  within  the  walls  of  Aquileia. 


MartirCs  power  over  Devils. 

It  likewise  appears  that  angels  were  often  seen  by  Martin,  and 
that  they  conversed  familiarly  with  him.  And  he  had  the  devil 
so  completely  subject  to  his  vision  that  he  recognized  him  in  any 
shape,  whether  in  his  proper  substance  or  transformed  into  diverse 
figures  and  spiritual  wickednesses  [£ph.  6:  12].  But  when  the 
devil  perceived  that  he  could  not  elude  him,  he  often  assailed 
him  with  reproaches,  because  he  could  not  deceive  him  by  wiles. 
At  one  time,  holding  the  bloody  horn  of  an  ox  in  his  hand,  the  devil 
rushed  with  a  great  noise  into  Martin's  cell,  and  displaying  his 
Uoody  hand  and  exulting  in  his  recent  viUany,  said :  Where,  Mar* 
tin,  is  your  power?  I  have  just  killed  one  of  your  people.  Then, 
calling  together  the  brethren,  he  related  what  the  devil  had  indi- 
cated, and  directed  them  to  examine  every  cell,  to  see  who  had 
sufiered  in  the  case.  They  reported  that  no  monk  was  absent,  but 
that  a  rustic,  hired  to  bring  wood  in  a  cart,  was  gone  into  the  forest 
He  therefore  ordered  some  to  go  and  meet  him.  And  so  he  was 
found,  not  far  from  the  monastery,  almost  dead ;  but  drawing  his 
last  breathy  he  indicated  to  the  brethren  the  cause  of  his  death 
and  of  his  wound, — ^that,  having  yoked  the  oxen,  and  while  tight- 
ening the  loose  thongs,  one  of  the  oxen,  tossing  his  head,  thrust 
his  bom  into  his  groin.  Soon  after,  he  died.  You  see  by  what 
judgment  of  the  Lord  this  power  was  given  to  the  devH  It 
was  remarkable  in  Martin,  that  not  merely  this  which  I  have  just 
related,  but  many  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  whenever  they 
occurred,  he  saw  long  before  hand,  and  told  them  to  the  brethren 
as  they  were  announced  to  him. 

Often  the  devil,  among  the  thousand  arts  of  mischief  with 
which  he  attempted  to  impose  upon  the  holy  man,  appeared  to 
him  in  the  most  diverse  forms ;  for  he  presented  himself,  some- 
times in  the  shape  of  Jupiter,  frequently  in  that  of  Mercury,  and 
very  often  with  the  countenance  of  Venus  or  Minerva;  while 
Martin,  never  daunted,  defended  himself  against  him  with  the 
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sign  of  the  cross  and  prayer.  There  were  also  often  heaid  the 
tannts  with  which  a  throng  of  demons  woidd  insolently  assail 
him ;  but  knowing  all  to  be  false  and  vain,  he  was  not  moved  by 
their  reproaches.  Some  of  the  brethren  even  testified,  that  they 
heard  a  demon  reproaching  him,  in  insolent  langnage,  for  having 
received  into  the  monastery  some  of  the  brethren  who  had  lost 
their  baptism  by  diverse  errors,  but  were  subsequently  converted, 
the  devil  setting  forth  the  crimes  of  each.  Martin,  contending 
with  the  devil,  firmly  replied,  that  past  ofienoes  are  purged  by  the 
practice  of  a  better  life,  and  that  through  the  mercy  of  the  Lord, 
they  who  cease  to  sin,  are  to  be  absolved  from  their  sins.  Hie 
devil  rejoined,  that  the  offenders  could  not  be  pardoned,  and  that 
no  mercy  was  offered  by  the  Lord  to  those  once  fallen.  Upon 
this,  Martin  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  :  If  thou  thyself,  O  wretch, 
wonldst  desist  from  pursuing  men  and  wouHst  repent  of  thy  deeds, 
even  at  this  time  when  the  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand,  I,  as- 
Boredly  trusting  in  the  Lord,  would  promise  thee  the  mercy  of 
Christ  ^  O  what  holy  presuming  upon  the  compassion  of  the 
Lord,  in  T^hich,  although  he  could  not  adduce  authority,  he  show- 
ed his  feeling.  And,  as  I  am  speaking  of  the  devil  and  his  arts, 
it  seems  not  out  of  place,  though  a  foreign  matter,  to  relate  an 
anecdote,  both  because  it  shows  something  of  Martin's  poweis, 
and  because  the  occasion  of  the  miracle  may  weU  be  recorded 
as  an  example  of  warning,  if  any  thing  of  the  kind  should  here- 
after occur. 

A  most  noble  youth,  by  the  name  of  Clams,  aflerwards  pres- 
byter, now  blessed  in  a  happy  departure,  left  all  to  follow  Martin, 
and  soon  shone  on  the  pinnacle  of  faith  and  of  all  the  virtues. 
And  when  he  had  pitched  his  tent  not  fkr  from  the  bishop's  mon- 
astery, and  many  brethren  were  dwelling  with  him,  a  youth  call- 

>  Whether  Martin  or  the  devil  wa«  here  the  j^atei  heretic,  miglit  be  a  oiatr 
ter  of  doubtful  diapatation.  It  is  tnanifest,  from  the  next  sentence,  that  Se- 
Terus  is  anxious  to  put  the  best  possible  gloss  upon  that  part  of  Martin's  avow- 
al, which  himself  thought  rather  too  bold  and  unsustained  by  scripture  author- 
ity. Bnt,  on  a  subject  so  grsre  as  that  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Christ'a 
atonement,  and  the  consequent  conditions  of  pardon  to  pesiieBl  men,  it  is  mofi 
lameotafcle  to  oboenre  the  deep  and  increasing  ignorance  that  appears  to  hare 
rested  on  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  uninspired  writers  in  the  early  ages  of  tlM 
church.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  their  notions  about  the  power  of  baptism  to 
wash  away  sins,  and  of  the  well  nigh  forlorn  condition  of  those  who  relapsed 
after  baptism,  and  of  the  atoning  nature  of  penances,  and  of  purgatory ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand^  the  bold  fancy  of  Ortgen  and  Martin  and  some  others,  that 
even  the  devils  mi^bleiyaj  the  benefita  o£  Ood'a  gsaoe,  ii  thejr  would.  lepenL 
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ed  ^atoliitt  oame  to  him,  under  th«  ^Hrofession  of  a  monk  and 
feigning  all  humility  and  innocence,  and  lived  for  a  while  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  In  process  of  time,  he  affirmed  that  angels 
were  accustomed  to  converse  with  him.  And  when  no  one  gave 
credit  to  his  pretensions,  he  persuaded  a  great  part  of  them  to  be- 
lieve by  certain  miracles.  He  finally  went  so  far  as  to  declare, 
that  angels  passed  between  himself  and  God ;  and  now  he  would 
fain  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  prophets.  But  Claras  could  by  no 
means  be  induced  to  believe ;  and  AnatoUus  began  to  threaten 
him  with  the  wrath  of  God  and  present  plagues,  for  not  believing 
in  the  saint  At  length  he  is  said  to  have  broke  forth  in  this  de- 
daiation :  Behold,  the  Lord  will  this  night  give  me  a  white  robe 
ftom  heaven,  and  clad  in  it,  I  will  appear  in  the  midst  of  you ; 
and  it  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you  that  I  am  the  power  of  God,  who 
am  presented  with  God's  robe.  Great  then  was  the  expectation 
of  all,  at  this  declaration.  So,  about  midnight,  every  monastery 
ih  the  place  seemed  to  be  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  men  leaping 
about,  and  yon  might  see  the  cell  in  which  the  young  man  was, 
gleaming  with  many  lights ;  and  there  was  heard  in  it,  a  noise  of 
tiiose  ranning  about,  and  a  murmur  of  many  voices.  A  silence 
ensued,  and  he  came  forth,  and  called  one  of  the  brethren,  named 
Sabatius,  and  showed  him  the  tunic  in  which  he  was  clad.  He, 
astonished,  calls  together  the  rest,  and  Claras  himself  comes  with 
them.  A  light  is  brought,  and  all  carefully  examine  the  garment 
It  was  of  the  utmost  soilness,  and  of  surpassing  whiteness  and 
brilliant  purple ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  tell  of  what  nature  or 
substance  it  was.  StUl,  on  the  most  minute  examination  by  the 
eyes  or  fingers,  it  seemed  a  garment  and  nothing  else.  Mean* 
while,  Claras  warns  the  brethren  to  betake  themselves  to  urgent 
pmyer,  that  the  Lord  would  show  them  more  clearly  what  it  was. 
The  rest  of  the  night  was  therefore  spent  in  hymns  and  psalms. 
And  at  break  of  day,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  endeavored  to 
conduct  him  to  Martin,  well  knowing  that  he  could  not  be  im- 
posed upon  by  the  art  of  the  devil.  Then  the  miserable  man  be- 
gan to  resist  and  to  cry  out  against  it,  and  said  he  was  forbidden 
to  show  himself  to  Martin.  And  while  they  were  compelling 
him  to  go  against  his  will,  the  garment  vanished  from  between 
the  hands  of  those  who  were  dragging  him  along.  Hence,  who 
can  doubt,  that  even  this  power  belonged  to  Martin,  that  the 
devil  should  no  longer  be  able  to  sustain  or  conceal  his  illusion 
when  it  was  about  to  be  subjected  to  Martin's  eyes. 

It  has,  however,  been  remarked  that  there  was  a  young  man  in 
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Spaiiii  about  the  same  time,  who,  after  acqbiniig  authority  by 
many  miracles,  became  so  elated  as  to  pretend  that  he  was  Elias. 
And  when  many  inconsiderately  believed  in  this  pretension,  he 
proceeded  to  say,  that  he  was  Christ  And  even  in  this,  he  so  far 
succeeded,  that  a  certain  bishop,  named  Rufus,  adored  him  as  the 
Lord ;  on  which  account  we  afterwards  sawjiim  ejected  from  the 
episcopate.  And  many  of  the  brethren  have  likewise  told  us  of 
one  in  the  East  who,  at  the  same  time,  boasted  that  he  was  John. 
Hence,  from  the  existence  of  false  prophets  of  this  kind,  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  coming  of  An^christ  is  at  hand,  who  is 
now  working  in  them  as  the  mystery  of  iniquity.^ 

Nor  should  I  omit  to  mention  with  what  art  the  devil  assaulted 
Martin  in  those  days.  For,  at  a  certain  time,  as  Martin  was  pray- 
ing in  bis  cell,  the  devil  stood  before  him,  preceded  by  and  himself 
surroimded  with  purple  light,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  elude 
by  the  brightness  of  the  assumed  splendor,  clad  also  in  a  royal 
vestment  and  crowned  with  a  diadem  of  gems  and  gold,  his  shoes 
embroidered  with  gold,  his  countenance  serene,  his  aspect  joyful, 
so  that  he  would  be  thought  anything  else  rather  than  the  deviL 
And  as  Msurtin  was  dazzled  at  the  first  sight  of  him,  both  for  a 

*  Severus,  with  many  in  his  time  and  before,  beHeved  the  day  of  judgment 
and  the  end  of  the  world  to  be  near,  and  that  antichrist,  whom  acme  supposed 
to  be  Nero,  would  fint  make  *hia  appearanee.  Sevenu,  fpeaking  of  Nero, 
(HiBt.  Sac.  11. 29,)  nys :  'Although  he  transfixed  himaelf  with  his  sword,  he  is 
believed  to  be  alive,  his  wound  having  been  healed,  according  to  what  is  written 
of  him,  "  His  deadly  wound  was  healed,"  and  that  he  will  be  sent  near  the  end 
of  the  world,  to  practise  the  mystery  of  iniquity.*  But  in  regard  to  this  pre- 
tended re-appearance  of  ancient  prophets  and  apostles,  if  this  is  a  part  of  the 
mystery  of  iniquity,  we  may  well  suppose  it  will  not  ceaSie  to  work  till  men 
shall  cease  to  become  insane,  as  no  hallucination  of  a  disordered  mind  is  now 
more  common  than  for  one  to  imagine  himself  to  be  some  other  person,  wheth*> 
er  of  the  dead  or  living.  The  records  of  our  lunatic  asylums  present  lyanj 
singular  though  mournfiiil  instances  of  this  kind.  Nor  have  men  as  yet  entire- 
ly ceased,  even  in  our  own  land,  to  be  influenced  by  the  imaginings  or  the  pre- 
tetiisions  of  such  men.  A  few  years  ago,  I  was  acquainted  with  the  case  of  a 
man  of  reputed  piety,  and  who  gave  no  other  indication  of  insanity  except  that, 
in  a  religious  meeting  which  he  was  accustomed  to  attend^  he  surprised  his 
pastor  and  his  friends  by  the  declaration  that  himself  was  one  of  the  old  proph- 
ets. This  declaration  he  continued  to  maintain,  till  some  began  to  give  heed 
to  his  prophesyings  and  his  denunciations. 

it  is  to  be  remembered  in  reference  to  what  follows^  that  our  author,  though 
in  later  years  revered  as  one  of  the  saints  by  the  papal  church,  was  considered 
as  iavormg  the  miUeoarian  hereby  and  expecting  the  speedy  appearance  of 
Christ  to  judge  the  world,  and  to  reign  visibly  upon  the  earth;  just  as  he  has 
often  been  expected,  and  is  now  expected  by  some. 
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long  time  kept  piofiyond  silenoe.  Then  the  devil  said,  Bfartiii, 
acknowledge  him  whom  thou  beholdest  I  am  Christ  Aboat 
to  descend  to  earth,  I  would  first  manifest  myself  unto  thee. 
When  at  this,  Martin  was  silent  and  made  no  reply,  the  devil 
dared  to  repeat  tbeaudacious  profession :  O  Martin,  why  art  thou 
slow  to  bekev^,  when  thou  seest  ?  I  am  Christ  Then, — ^the  Spirit 
so  enlightening  him  that  he  understood  it  was  the  devil,  not  God, 
— Martin  said,  T&e  Lord  Jesus  has  not  predicted  that  he  will 
come  clothed  in  purple  and  glittering  with  a  diadem.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  Christ's  coming,  except  in  the  same  form  and  habit  in 
which  he  was  crucified,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  the  cross.  At 
this  word,  the  devil  immediately  vanished  like  smoke,  and  filled 
the  cell  with  such  efiiuvia  as  to  leave  indubitable  proofs  that  it 
was  the  devil 


Sevems  visits  Miaim. — Martin's  Chartu^er* 

That  this  fiict  took  place  as  I  have  above  related,  I  have  ascer- 
tained from  the  moutli  of  Martin  himself,  lest  some  one  should 
peiiiaps  think  it  fabulous.  For,  having  formerly  heard  of  his  faith, 
his  life,  and  his  miracles,  and  having  a  burning  desire  to  see  him, 
I  joyfully  undertook  a  journey  for  the  purpose.  And,  being  at  the 
same  time  eager  to  write  his  life,  I  sought  a  part  <^  my  iiLforma^ 
tion  fiK>m  him,  so  far  as  he  could  be  interrogated,  and  learned  a 
part  of  it  ftom  odiers  who  knew  what  they  related.  It  can  scarce- 
ly be  accredited  with  what  humility,  what  benignity,  he  received 
me  on  that  occasion,  greeting  me  much  and  rejoicing  in  the  Lord, 
because  I  had  regarded  him  so  highly  as  to  undertake  a  journey 
to  see  him.  Miserable  indeed  was  I,  when  he  deigned  to  give 
me  a  seat  at  his  sacred  feast,  (I  scarcely  dare  to  confess  it,)  and 
himself  brought  water  for  my  hands,  and  at  evening  washed  my 
feet ;  nor  had  I  the  firmness  to  resist  or  oppose ;  so  overborne  was 
I  by  his  authority,  that  I  should  have  thought  it  impious  not  to  ac- 
quiesce. But  his  discourse  with  me  was  all  to  this  efiect,  that  the 
fdlurements  of  the  world  and  the  burdens  of  this  life  should  be 
abandoned,  so  that,  free  and  unencumbered,  I  might  follow  the 
Lord  Jesus.  And  he  pressed  upon  me  the  example  of  the  illus- 
trious Paulinus  [of  Nola],  whom  I  have  before  mentioned,  an  ex- 
ample the  most  noble  in  our  times,  who,  having  given  away  im- 
mense wealth  and  followed  Christ,  was  almost  the  only  cme  in 
those  days  that  had  fulfilled  the  gospel  precepts.  Follow  him, 
imitate  him,  cried  Martin ;  and  blessed  is  the  present  age  in  an 
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eotample  of  radi  great  faith  and  virtue;  sinee,  acoording  to  fhe 
Lord's  dedaiatioii,  being  very  rich,  and  setting  all  and  giving  to 
the  poor,  he  has»  by  his  example,  made  that  possible  which  it 
was  imposaiUe  to  do.^ 

But  now,  in  words  and  eonversatioD,  what  gmvity,  what  dig- 
nity was  there !  And  how  sprightly  and  forcible,  and  In  solving 
qnestions  of  scripttire,  how  prompt  and  ready  was  he !  And,  as 
I  know  many  are  inorednloas  in  regard  to  this  part,  because  I 

*  From  fonie  remarks  in  hw  own  letten  and  from  other  soaroes,  it  wooid 
Mem  that  Paulinus,  afler  all,  did  not  qaite  perform  the  impossibility  here  aa- 
eribed  to  him  by  Martin,  aa  he  still  retained  some  of  his  ^at  estate.  In  one 
of  his  Itftters,  he  compared  his  own  conversion  with  that  of  onr  anthor,  and 
§»▼•  the  decided  prefiit«noe  to  the  latter, «« because  he  [Snlpitias]  had  at  once 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  sin  and  broken  the  bands  of  flesh  and  blood,  in  the  flow- 
er of  his  afe  ;  and  at  a  time  when  he  was  renowned  at  the  bar  and  in  the  car 
reer  of  worldly  honor,  he  despised  human  greatness,  that  he  might  follow  Jesos 
Christ."  Paulinus  was  bom  at  Bordeaox  in  France,  aboot  S53,  of  patrician 
nnk ;  became  a  popular  adTocaie  at  Rome,  and  finally  a  consul,  about  375 ;  and 
nerricd  Tbeaflsia,  A  lieh  lady,  by  whom  he  gained  a  large  eeCate,  and  by  whose 
pious  coonael  he  was  led  to  enter  upon  a  mote  ntiied  lift.  Accompanied  by  her, 
he  travelled  in  Italyi  Gaul,  and  Spain,  and  became  acquainted  with  Ambrose, 
Martin,  and  others  of  distinction  in  the  church.  ^  He  was  baptized  at  Bordeaux, 
in  991,  and  gradually  parting  with  most  of  his  large  estate,  which  he  bestowed 
in  charity,  he  retiied  to  Barcelona  in  Spain,  where  he  lived  sobm  years  as  a  re* 
olnse  or  nwnk.  In  S99«  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter  at  Baraelcaa.  The  neil 
year,  he  ranioTed  to  Nela  in  Campania,  whew  he  had  a amall  estate."  Here  he 
became  a  bishop,  in  409,  in  which  office  he  continued  till  bis  death,  in  431. 
**  This  holy  bishop,"  says  Milner,  **  was  the  delight  of  his  age.  He  led  a  re- 
tired and  temperate  life,  but  with  no  great  austerity."  Bee  Mosheim*8  Ecd. 
Hist.  f.  a06 ;  Mifaier,  11.  503;  Gennadius  de  Viris  111.  e.  48. 

As  it  ie  not  probable  that  Martin  would  speak  of  PaoKnas,  faa  such  exalted 
terma,  till  some  time  after  hia  baptism,  we  may  conclude  that  this  interriew  be* 
tween  him  and  Sulpitins,  was  very  near  the  cloee  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
therefore  just  before  he  wrote  this  life  of  Martin.  Indeed,  as  a  great  object  to 
be  accomplished  by  his  Tisit  to  Martin  was,  to  collect  materials  for  writing  his 
life,  we  may  well  suppose  that  he  immediately  committed  to  writing  the  stories 
which  Martin  then  tcjd  or  oonllrmed  to  him.  And  moreoTcr,  as  this  biogra- 
phy«  so  ftr  as  it  goes,  was  aetnally  published  during  the  Ufe-time  of  Martin,  we 
cannot  beUcTe  that  it  contains  anything  which  Severus  did  not  suppose  Martin 
would  sanction  as  true;  nor  do  we  learn  that  Martin  ever  contradicted  any 
part  of  it  What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  these  wonders .'  Are  they  all  only 
part  and  parcel  of  the  pious  frauds  of  the  age  ?  Then  did  that  age  need  to  be 
taught  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God.  Or  were  both  aeten 
and  spectators,  and  the  sob^cts  likewise,  pXi  deceived  ?  Then  was  the  age  as 
simple  as  it  was  superstitious  ;^unless  we  are  indeed  to  soppoae,  that  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  miracles  were  real.  But  SoTerus,  as  it  would  seem  from  the 
next  paragraph,  was  suspicious  that  men  would  be  more  inclined  to  doubt  Mar- 
tm*t  mental,  than  his  miraculous  powers. 
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have  seen  those  who  did  not  believe  even  upon  my  woxd,  I  caU 
Jesus  to  witness,  and  our  conunon  hope,  that  I  never  heard  fixon 
the  mouth  of  any  one  so  much  of  knowledge,  so  much  of  talent, 
so  much  of  good  and  pious  discourse.  Still  this  is  indeed  faint 
praise  for  a  man  of  Martin's  virtues,  but  it  is  wonderful  tbat  such 
grace  should  be  found  in  an  illiterate  man. 

But  A  my  book  must  now  end,  I  dose  my  nanative ;  not  that 
all  has  been  said  which  might  be  said  of  Martin,  but  because,  like 
an  indolent  poet,  negligent  at  the  close  of  the  work,  I  succumb 
under  the  liiass  of  materials.  For  although  his  acts  might  b^ 
exhibited  in  some  way,  yet  his  inner  life  and  daily  conversa- 
tion and  mind  ever  intent  on  heaven,  his  perseverance  and  due 
propcHTtion  in  abstinence  and  fasting,  his  power  in  vigils  and 
prayers,  the  nights  as  well  as  the  days  spent  by  him  without  any 
cessation  from  the  work  of  God  for  indulging  in  either  rest  c« 
business,  can  never  be  depicted  in  any  language,  as  I  verily  be* 
Ueve.  Nor  did  he  allow  himself  either  food  or  sleep,  except 
as  compelled  by  necessity.  Arid  truly  do  I  confess  that  not  Bu- 
rner himself  could  give  the  description,  were  he  to  emerge  from 
the  shades ;  so  much  greater  were  all  virtues  in  Martin  than  words 
can  express.  Never  an  hour  or  a  moment  passed  in  which  he 
was  not  engaged  in  prayer ;  even  if  he  were  doing  anything 
else,  he  relaxed  not  his  mind  from  prayer.  For,  as  with  black- 
smiths who,  at  intervals  in  their  operation,  strike  on  their  anvil 
as  an  alleviation  of  labor,  so  Martin,  while  he  appeared  to  be 
doing  something  else,  was  always  praying.  O  truly  blessed  man, 
in  whom  there  was  no  guile ;  judging  no  one,  condemning  no  one, 
rendering  to  no  one  evil  for  evil.  For  such  patience  had  he  acqui- 
red against  all  injuries  that,  although  a  chief  priest,  he  could  be  in- 
jured with  impunity  by  even  the  lowest  of  the  clergy;  nor  did 
he,  on  that  account,  either  remove  them  from  their  places  or,  so 
far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  repel  them  from  his  charity.^ 

No  one  ever  saw  him  angry,  no  one  saw  him  disturbed,  no 
one  saw  him  grieving,  no  one  saw  him  laughing.  One  and  the 
same  always,  bearing  on  his  countenance  a  kind  of  celestial  joy, 
he  seemed  beyond  the  nature  of  man.    Never  was  there  any- 

*  John  Voratius,  the  editor  of  the  works  of  Sulpitius,  says  that  Sulpitiafl 
<*  calls  the  door-keepen,  readers,  and  acolyths,  the  lowest  of  the  clergy'.  For 
tke  order  of  clergy  incinded  not  only  bishofM  and  priests,  bat  also  deacons, 
rabdeacons,  acolyths,  exorcists,  readers  and  door-keepers.*' — Here  are  about 
as  many  orders  in  the  clergy  as  are  now  acknowledged  by  the  Nestorians,  who 
were  separated  from  the  catholics  soon  after  this  period. 
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thing  on  his  tongae  but  Christ,  never  anything  in  his  heart  but 
piety,  anything  but  peace,  anything  but  compassion.  He  also 
used  often  to  weep  for  the  sins  of  his  calumniators  who,  with 
envenomed  tongues  and  a  viper's  mouth,  assailed  him  while  quiet 
and  remote  from  them.  And  I  have  in  fact  found  some,  envious  of 
his  miracles  and  his  life,  who  hated  in  him  what  they  si^v  not  in 
liiemselves  and  what  they  were  unable  to  imitate.  And,  O  lam- 
entable and  doleful  impiety !  his  traducers,  were  no  other  than 
bishops ;  though  very  few,  they  are  still  said  to  have  been  no  other 
than  bishops.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  name  any  one,  though  most 
of  them  are  barking  around  me.  Enough,  that  whoever  of  them 
shall  read  and  appropriate  this,  should  blush ;  for  if  he  is  angry,  he 
will  himself  confess  it  spoken  of  him,  when  perhaps  I  thought  of 
others.  But,  if  there  are  any  of  this  sort,  I  am  not  loth  to  share 
tfieir  hatred  with  such  a  man.  This  I  am  confident  of,  that  this  lit- 
tle work  will  be  grateful  to  all  the  pious ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  if  any 
one  shall  read  these  things  unbelievingly,  he  will  sin.  I  am  con- 
scious of  being  impelled  to  write  these  things  by  the  certainty  of  the 
things  and  by  the  love  of  Christ,  and  that  I  have  set  forth  what  is 
manifest,  and  spoken  what  is  true ;  and,  as  I  hope,  not  he  that  reads, 
but  he  that  believes,  shall  receive  the  reward  prepared  by  God. 


! 

I  [It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  three  letters  from  the  pen 

I  of  Severus  are  still  extant     And  as  they  all  treat  of  Martin,  it 

may  be  well  to  present  the  more  important  parts  of  each.    The 
first  is  addressed  to  Eusebius  a  presbyter,  and  begins  thus.] 

Yesterday,  when  many  monks  had  come  to  me,  amid  our  con- 
tinual conversation  and  long  discourse,  some  mention  was  made 
of  the  small  book  I  published  on  the  life  of  the  blessed  man, 
Martin,  and  that  it  was  studiously  read  by  many,  which  I  most 
gladly  heard.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  told  to  me,  that  some 
one,  incited  by  an  evil  spirit,  had  said  that  Martin,  who  had  rais- 
ed the  dead  and  repelled  the  flames  from  houses,  was  himself 
liable  to  dangerous  casualties,  having  been  lately  scorched  in  a 
conflagration.  O  this  wretch,  whoever  he  is !  In  his  words  we 
recognize  the  perfidy  and  the  language  of  the  Jews,  who  reproach- 
ed the  Lord  on  the  cross  in  these  words :  He  saved  others ;  him- 
self he  cannot  save.  [After  filling  nearly  half  his  letter  with  in- 
vective and  argument  against  the  audacious  unknown — in  which 
he  maintains  that  it  was  at  least  as  great  a  miracle  for  Paul  to 
emerge  alive  from  the  deep,  when  he  had  been  buried  beneath  its 
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WB^vtA  ftnr  three  days  and  highte,  as  for  Peter  to  walk  secare 
npon  its  sorface, — ^he  tbus  prDoeeds].  Hence  this  which  is  ad^ 
dnced  in  proof  of  ]ifertin's  weakness,  is  full  of  dignity  and  glory ; 
since,  being  tried  in  a  most  perikms  (Usually,  he  oonqoered.  But 
DO  one  need  wonder  that  UtoA  was  omitted  by  me,  in  the  small 
book  I  wrote  on  his  life,  as  I  there  ptc^essed  that  I  cotdd  not  em- 
brace an  his  deeds ;  for,  if  I  would  have  given  the  whole,  I  mnst 
have  pnt  forth  an  immense  volume.  But  that  I  may  not  sufibr 
the  one  on  which  the  question  was  started,  to  lie  hid,  I  will  state 
the  whole  affidr  as  it  occnnred,  lest  I  should  seem  arbitrarily  to 
have  passed  by  that  which  could  be  adduced  to  the  dLsparage- 
m^it  of  the  blessed  man. 

When,  near  mid-winter,  Martin  had  come  to  a  certain  parish 
according  to  custom,  (for  it  is  the  practice  for  bishops  to  visit  their 
churches,)  the  clergy  prepared  him  a  lodging  in  the  vestry  ot  the 
church,  and  placed  much  fire  under  a  now  shattered  and  very, 
small  pavement  [or  fhmace],  and  made  him  a  bed  with  much 
straw.  Afterwards,  when  Martin  had  placed  himself  to  lie  down, 
he  reeoUed  firom  the  unwonted  effeminacy  of  the  aUuring  ooneh* 
as  he  had  been  accostomed  to  He  on  the  bare  ground,  with  only 
a  dackcloth  thrown  over  him.  Therefore,  as  though  indignant  at 
an  injury,  he  threw  away  the  whole  bed.  By  chance  he  heaped 
a  part  of  the  straw  he  had  removed,  upon  the  little  furnace. 
Weary  with  his  journey,  he  reposed,  as  was  his  custom,  upon  the 
naked  ground.  About  midnight,  the  fire,  burning  through  the 
shattered  pavement,  kindled  the  dry  straw.  Mardn,  on  being 
roused  from  sleep,  betook  himself  more  tardily  than  he  ought  to 
the  aid  of  prayer,  having  been  prevented  by  the  unexpected  oc- 
currence, the  critical  peril,  and  especially,  as  he  said,  by  the  snare 
and  the  instigation  of  the  devil  For,  wishing  to  escape  abroad, 
and  struggling  long  and  hard  at  the  bolt  with  which  he  had  fas- 
tened the  door,  he  found  the  flames  around  him  so  intense  as  to 
bum  the  vestment  lie  had  put  on.  Coming  at  length  to  himself, 
he  saw  that  his  help  was  not  in  flight  but  in  the  Lord ;  and  seiz- 
ing the  shield  of  ^th  and  prayer,  and  turning  wholly  to  the  Lord, 
he  lay  down  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  Then,  the  fire  being 
miraculously  caused  to  retire,  and  the  circle  of  flame  being  ren- 
dered innoxious  to  him,  he  prayed.  But  the  monks  who  were  be- 
fore the  door,  as  the  fire  was  crackling  and  raging,  broke  down  the 
bolted  doors ;  and  the  fire  being  parted  asunder,  they  brought  out 
Martin  from  the  midst  of  the  flames,  when  he  was  supposed  to 
have  been  already  entirely  consumed  by  the  fire  which  had  been 
Vol.  1  No.  4.  '     67 
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•o  long  faomiiif  .  BoC,  as  the  Loid  is  witness  to  my  wotds,  he 
told  me  himself,  and  not  without  a  gioan  did  he  ccmfeas  it,  thai  in 
this  he  was  deceived  by  the  art  of  the  devil,  as,  being  roused 
from  sleep,  he  had  not  the  wisdom  to  resist  the  peril  by  faith  and 
pmyer ;  and  that  the  fire  raged  around  him  as  long  as  he,  in  his 
troubled  mind,  was  striving  to  l»eak  through  the  door.  But  when 
he  had  sought  the  aid  of  the  <^06s  and  the  weapons  of  prayer, 
the  flames  in  the  centre  receded ;  and  he  then  felt  bedewing 
him  what  he  had  before  found  sorely  burning  hioL  Hence, 
whoever  reads  this,  may  understand  that  Martin  was  indeed  tried 
by  danger  but  approved. 

MotrtifCs  death. — His  funeral. 

[The  second  letter  '*is  on  the  death  and  apparition  of  St 
Martia"] 

Sulpitius  Severus  to  the  deaccm  Aurelius,  health. — After  yoa 
left  me  in  the  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my  cell,  that  came 
into  my  mind  which  very  frequently  occupies  it,  the  hope  of  tke 
future,  a  disgust  at  the  present,  a  dread  of  the  judgment,  a  feaiof 
i  punishment;  and,   as  the  consequence  and  the  cause  of  the 

I  whole  train  of  thought,  a  recollection  of  my  sins  had  made  me 

sad  and  dejected.     Afterwards,  when  the  anguish  of  my  mind  had 
spent  itself  and  I  had  lain  down  upon  my  couch,  sleep  stole  upon 
I  me,  as  a  conmion  effect  of  grief.     This  sleep  is  always  in  the 

i  morning  more  light  and  uncertain  as  well  as  suspended ;  so  that, 

being  almost  awake,  you  know  yourself  to  be  asleep, — which 
does  not  happen  in  other  sleep.  In  this  ccmdition,  sudden- 
ly, I  seemed  to  behold  the  holy  bishop  Martin,  clothed  in  a  white 
lobe,  with  a  glowing  countenance,  shining  eyes,  purple  hair; 
and  he  so  appeared  to  me  in  the  same  form  and  habitude  of 
body  which  I  had  known,  that,  what  is  mther  difficult  for  me  to 
express,  he  could  not  be  beheld  (aspici)  although  he  oould  be  re- 
cognized. And  smiling  upon  me  a  little,  he  reached  forth  the 
book  I  had  written  on  his  life.  Embracing  his  sacred  knees,  I 
emplored  as  usual  his  blessing ;  and,  by  the  blandest  touch,  I 
felt  his  hand  placed  upon  my  head,  when,  amid  the  customary 
words  of  benediction,  he  repeated  what  was  so  familiar  to  his 
mouth,  the  name  of  the  cross.  Soon,  while  my  eyes  were  intent 
upon  him,  (as  I  could  not  be  satiated  with  his  countenance  and 
aspect,)  he  was  suddenly  borne  away  on  high,  until,  having  pass- 
ed the  immensity  of  the  air,  though  I  still  followed  him  with  my 
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eye  as  he  woEf  borne  upward  on  a  swift  cloud,  he  was  received 
into  the  open  heaven,  and  could  be  seen  no  more.  And  not  long 
after,  I  saw  his  disciple,  the  holy  presbyter  Claras,  who  had  lately 
departed;  ascend  the  same  way  as  his  master.  I,  impudently  de- 
siring to  follow,  awoke  while  meditating  and  attempting  lofty 
strides ;  and  being  n^nsed  from  sleep,  I  began  to  rejoice  in  the 
vision,  when  a  boy  of  the  family  6ame  into  me,  sadder  than  com- 
mon, and  with  the  countenance  of  one  speaking  and  at  the  same 
time  lamenting.  What  are  you,  so  sad,  attempting  to  say  ?  Two 
monks,  said  he,  have  come  from  Tours ;  they  say  Martin  is  gone ! 
I  confess  I  fell ;  and  tears  arising,  I  wept  profusely ;  and  even 
while  writing  these  things  to  you,  brother,  my  tears  flow,  nor  do 
I  admit  any  sdace  of  my  most  ungovernable  grief.  But  I  wish 
you,  when  this  is  announced,  to  be  a  partaker  of  my  grief,  as  yon 
was  a  companion  of  my  love.  Come,  therefore,  to  me  imme- 
diately, that  we  may  equally  bemoan  him  whom  we  equally  love ; 
though  I  know  the  man  is  not  to  be  bewailed,  who  has  vanquished 
and  triumphed'  over  the  world  and  received  his  crown  of  right- 
eousness. And  yet  I  cannot  command  myself  and  cease  to 
grieve.  I  have  indeed  sent  my  patron  before  me,  but  I  have  lost 
the  ccmsolation  of  the  present  life ;  and,  if  grief  would  adimt  of  any 
reason,  I  ought  to  rejoice.  For,  as  he  is  now  mingling  with 
apostles  and  prophets,  he  is,  as  I  hope  and  believe  and  am  confi* 
dent,  (I  would  say  it  with  the  leave  of  all  the  saints,)  inferior  to 
no  one  in  that  assembly  of  the  just 

(After  portraying  his  monastic  life  as  that  of  a  oontinaous  and 
volimtary  martyrdom,  and  telling  how  gladly  he  would  in  fact 
have  been  a  martyr  had  Nero  been  now  on  the  throne,  our  author 
thus  proceeds}. 

O  man  truly  inefikble  in  piety,  compassion,  love,  which,  in 
fliis  cold  age,  is  daily  becoming  colder,  even  in  pious  men.  But 
in  him  it  continually  increased  to  the  end.  This  goodness  of  his 
I  even  especially  enjoyed,  as  he  loved  me  peculiarly,  though  un- 
worthy and  undeserviiag.  And  again  my  tears  are  flowing ;  nay 
the  groan  bursts  from  my  breast :  In  what  man  hereafter  shall  I 
have  a  like  repose  ?-*in  whose  love,  a  solace  ?  O  miserable, 
wretched  me  !  Should  I  longer  live,  can  I  ever  cease  to  grieve 
diat  I  survive  Martin  ?  Shall  life  hereafter  be  pleasant  ?  Shall 
there  be  a  day  or  an  hour  without  tears  ?  Or  in  speaking  with 
you,  can  I  ever  speak  of  any  but  him  ?i 

>  The  ancients,  except  tome  of  their  philosophera,  appear  to  have  given 
much  freer  aeope  to  the  emotions  of  grief  than  ia  common  among  us ;  or,  at 
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But  why  move  you  to  tears  and  lameutiilioiis  ?  Behold,  I,  -who 
cannot  console  myself,  would  now.  oonisdb  you.  Believe  me; 
he  will  not  desert  us»  he  will  not,  he  will  not  desert  us.  He  wi& 
be  present  to  us  while  diacoursing  of  him ;  he  will  stand  by  us 
while  praying.  And,  as  he  has  now  this  day  deigned,,  he  wiU 
often  allow  himself  to  be  seen  in  his  glory ;  and,  as  but  lately, 
h0  will  protect  us  by  his  frequent  benediction.  And  then,  acooid- 
ing  to  the  order  of  the  vision,  by  which  he  has  shown  heaven  to 
h^  open  to  his  followers,  he  has  taught  whither  he  is  to  be  follow- 
ed ;  he  has  instructed  us  whither  our  hq>e  is  to  stretoh,  and  to 
what  the  mind  should  be  directed.  But  what  shall  be  the  event  ? 
For  I  am  conscious  to  myself  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  ascend 
that  arduous  height  and  enter,  my  grievous  burden  of  sin  so  ex* 
ceedin^y  oppresses  me,  precludes  my  ascending  to  the  stars,  and 
is  dragging  me,  wretched,  down  to  Tartarus.  But  yet  there  is 
hope ;  that  one,  that  last  hope,  that  I  may  at  least  acquire  by 
Martin's  praying  for  me,  what  I  cannot  by  myself  obtain. 


[The  laat  letter  of  Sulpitius  was  written  from  Toulouse  to  his 
mother-in-law,  Bassula,  at  IVeves.  In  the  firsl^.  pairt  of  the  letter, 
he  complains  of  some  one  for  having  s^it  her  the  letter  he  wrote 
to  Aureiius,  and  consents  to  comply  with  her  request  £or  farther 
infcmnation  respecting  Martinis  death,  on  condition  that  ahe  *'  will 
read  the  account  to  no  one."     He  proceeds.} 

Martin  foreknew  his  own  death  long  before  it  took  place,  and 
told  the  brethren  that  the  dissolution  of  his  body  was  at  hand. 
In  the  mean  time  he  had  occasion  to  visit  the  perish  of  Condate; 
for  the  dergy,  of  that  church  were  contending  among  themselves^ 
and  being  desirous  to  xestpre  peace,  though  not  ignorant  of  the 
end  of  his  days,  he  did  not  for  such  a  reason  refuse  to  go,  think* 
ing  it  a  good  consummation  of  his  achievements  if  he  should 

leaet,  they  talk  mach  more  of  tkeir  tears,  if  thejr  did  not  in  fact  weep  more 
pfofnaely  or  feel  more  keenly  than  we  do.  The  aboTe  is  only  a  sample,  though 
a  strong  one.  I  haye  given  the  more  of  tt^  for  the  purpose  of  showing  tkm 
chaiafiteristie  of  the  times  and  especially  of  our  author.  By  this,  as  well  as  by 
his  general  maimer  of  writing,  it  will  be  teen  that  he  is  somewhat  prone  t»  the 
eologistic  and  the  extravagant. 

What  follows  will  indicate  the  superstitious  regard  which  had  then  begun  to 
be  paid  to  departed  saints.  It  is  said,  that  **  Saint  Martin  was  the  first  to  whom 
the  Romish  church]  offered  public  adoration."  This,  if  true,  was  doobtleatt 
owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  these  glowing  accounts  of  him  by  SeveruSf  then 
so  universally  read  and  admired. 
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laav^  peace  restored  to  the  chumh.  So,  departing  with  that 
most  holy  retinae  of  his  disciples,  as  always  very  nui^erous,  he 
espied  cormoraats  ia  the  river,  pursuing  the  fishes  and  gorging 
their  rapacious  crops  with  the  prey  they  were  continually  taking. 

This,  said  he,  is  a  type  of  the  deoioas.  They  lie  iu  wait  for  the 
incautious ;  they  take  the  ignorant ;  they  devour  their  captives, 
and  can  never  be  satiated  with  what  they  devour.  Then,  with 
the  potent  virtue  of  his  words,  he  commands  them  to  leave  the 
stream  in  which  they  were  swimming  and  seek  the  dry  and 
.desert  regions,  using  the  same  command  over  those  birds  with 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  put  demons  to  flight  So,  all  those 
fowls,  being  ppngregated  into  one  fiock,  lefl  the  river  and  sought 
the  mountains  and  woods,  to  the  admiration  of  the  many  who 
saw  such  great  power  in  Martin  as  to  command  even  birds. 

.  At  length,  after  spending  some  time  in  the  village  or  the  chiurch 
to  which  he  went,  and  peace  being  restored  among  the  clergy, 
when  he  now  thought  of  returning  to  his  monastery,  he  suddenly 
began  to  fail  in  the  powers  of  his  body ;  and  calling  together  his 
disciples,  he  told  them  he  was  now  to  be  released.  Then  was 
there  sorrow  and  grief  in  all— one  voice  of  those  wailing,  Why, 
father,  dost  thou  desert  us  ?  Or  to  whom  wilt  thou  leave  us, 
desolate?  Bapacious  wolves  will  invade  thy  flock;  and  when 
the  shepherd  is  smitten,  who  will  prevent  them  from  devouring 
us  ?  We  know  thou  longest  for  Christ ;  but  thy  rewards  are  safe 
for  thee,  nor  will  they  be  diminished  by  delay.  Kather  pity  us 
whom  thou  art  deserting.  Then,  moved  by  these  tears,  (as  he 
was  always  all  bowels  of  compassion  in  the  Lord,)  he  is  said  to 
have  wept;  and  addressing  the  Lord,  he  answered  the  weeping 
company  in  this  brief  sentence :  O  Lord,  if  I  am  still  necessary  to 
thy  people,  I  refuse  not  the  labor ;  thy  will  be  done.  For,  be- 
tween hope  and  love,  he  almost  doubted  which  to  choose,  as  l^e 
wished  neither  to  desert  them  nor  to  be  longer  absent  from 
Christ,  yet,  leaving  it  not  to  his  own  desire  or  will,  but  committing 
himself  wholly  to  the  will  and  power  of  the  Lord.  Does  he  not 
seem  to  you,  in  these  few  words,  to  say, — O  Lord,  the  battle  of 
this  corporeal  warfare  is  indeed  severe,  and  it  is  enough  that  I 
have  thus  far  contended ;  but  if  in  this  labor  thou  commandest 
me  still  to  stand  before  the  camp  of  thy  people,  I  refuse  not,  nor 
will  I  plead  my  drooping  age.  I  will  devotedly  discharge  the 
duties  thou  dost  assign ;  under  thy  banners  will  I  war  as  thou 
shalt  order;  and  though  a  release  after  labor  is  desired  by  the 
aged,  yet  courage  is  victor  over  years,  and  knows  not  how  to 
57* 
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yield  to  age.  And  if  now  thou  dost  spare  my  age,  good,  O  Lord, 
is  thy  will  to  me.  But  these  for  whom  I  fear,  thou  wiH  guard.— 
O  ineffable  man ;  neither  conquered  by  labor  nor  to  be  conquered 
by  death ;  who  inclined  to  neither  part,  neither  feared  to  die,  nor 
refused  to  live.  Accordingly,  when  he  had  now  for  some  days 
been  confined  by  fever,  he  ceased  not  from  the  work  of  God. 
All  night  long  in  prayers  and  vigils,  he  compelled  his  weary  limbs 
to  serve  his  spirit,  lying  in  that  noble  envelope,  sackcloth  and 
ashes.  And  when  he  was  entreated  by  his  disciples  at  least  to 
suffer  some  poor  stmw  to  be  placed  under  him.  Children,  he'  re- 
plied, it  becomes  not  a  Christian  to  die  but  in  ashes.  If  I  leave 
you  any  other  example,  I  sin.  With  eyes  therefore  and  hands 
continually  directed  towards  heaven,  he  relaxed  not  his  nncon- 
quefed  spirit  from  pmyer.  And  when  requested  by  the  priests 
who  had  then  flocked  to  him,  to  relieve  his  body  by  a  change  of 
position.  Suffer,  he  said,  suffer  me,  brethren,  rather  to  iook  to- 
wards heaven  than  earth,  that  my  spirit,  now  to  take  its  journey, 
may  be  directed  to  the  Lord.  As  he  said  this,  he  saw  the  devil 
standing  near :  Why,  O  bloody  beast,  said  he,  art  thou  standing 
here  ?  Dismal  being,  thou  wilt  find  nothing  in  me.  Abmham's 
bosom  receiveth  me.  And  while  his  spirit,  by  divine  aid,  was  ut- 
tering these  accusations,  he  surrendered  it  to  heaven. 

Those  who  were  present  have  declared  to  me,  that  they  now 
beheld  a  glory  in  the  body  of  the  glorified  man.  His  face  shcme 
clearer  than  the  light ;  and  not  so  much  as  a  small  spot  obscured 
his  other  members ;  and  even  in  those  parts  which  in  him  alone 
were  not  shameful,  there  appeared  the  comeliness  of  a  boy  of 
seven  years.  Who  would  believe  him  ever  to  have  been  clad  in 
saekcloth,  or  enveloped  in  ashes; — ^so  much  purer  than  glass, 
whiter  than  milk,  was  he  now  presented,  and  in  a  kind  of  glory  of 
the  future  resurrection,  with  the  nature  of  his  flesh  changed. 

It  is  incredible  what  a  multitude  of  men  now  assembled  at  his 
funeral.  The  whole  city  nished  forth  to  meet  the  body.  All 
from  the  fields  and  villages,  and  many  even  from  neighboring 
cities,  were  present  O,  what  weeping  of  all;  and  especially 
what  lamentations  of  the  mourning  monks,  nearly  two  thousand 
of  whom  are  said  to  have  assembled, — the  special  glory  of  Mar- 
tin ;  so  fniitful,  by  his  example,  had  been  the  stock,  to  the  service 
of  God.  Verily,  the  dead  shepherd  was  driving  before  him  his 
flocks,  the  pale  bauds  of  that  holy  multitude,  the  mantled  hosts 
both  of  the  aged  who  were  excused  from  labor  and  the  tivos 
hound  by  oath  to  Christ    And  then  the  choir  of  virgins,  ashamed 
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tK>  weep,  because  they  saw  they  ought  mther  to  rejoice  over  him 
whom  the  Lord  had  now  taken  to  his  bosom,  with  what  holy  joy 
did  they  mantle  their  grief,  though  affection  extorted  a  groan 
while  faith  forbade  them  to  weep.  For  exultation  on  account  of 
his  glory  was  as  holy,  as  grief  at  his  death  was  pious.  You  would 
pardon  the  weeping ;  you  would  congratulate  the  rejoicing ;  for 
it  is  both  pious  to  rejoice  with  Martin,  and  pious  to  weep  for  Mar- 
tin, as  each  one  has  occasion  to  weep  for  himself  while  he  ought 
to  rejoice  for  Martin.  So  the  multitude  followed  the  body  of  the 
blessed  man  to  the  place  of  burial,  chanting  celestial  hymns. 
.  Let  men  compare  now  if  they  please,  the  secular  pomp,  I  will 
not  say  of  a  funeral,  but  of  a  triumph,  and  what  will  be  found  like 
the  obsequies  of  Martin  ?  Let  them  conduct  forth  before  the 
chariots  the  captives  with  their  arms  bound  behind  their  backs. 
Those  are  follpwing  the  body  of  Martin  who,  under  his  direc- 
tion, have  conquered  the  world.  Let  the  insanity  of  the  people 
honor  them  with  tlieir  confused  plaudits.  Martin  is  applauded  in 
divine  psalms ;  Martin  is  honored  with  celestial  hymns.  They, 
after  their  triumphs,  are  thrust  into  cruel  Tartanis.  Martin,  joy* 
ful,  is  received  to  Abraham's  bosom ;  Martin,  here  poor  and  small, 
enters  heaven  rich.  Thence,  I  trust,  does  he  look  down  as  a 
guardian  upon  me  while  writing  and  upon  you  while  reading 
these  things. 

Concluding  Remarks  by  the  Translator, 

The  period  of  Martin's  death,  like  that  of  his  birth,  is  a  matter  of 
some  uncertainty.  Ambrose  died  in  397 ;  and  Gregory  of  Tours 
asserts,  that  Martin  died  seven  months  afler.  JV^my  therefore 
suppose  him  to  have  died  in  the  course  of  that  year ;  but  the  , 
greater  part  place  his  death  in  the  year  400.  If  we  are  right  in 
fixing  his  birth  in  338,  he  was  probably  about  sixty  two  years  old 
when  he  died. 

From  age  to  age,  both  his  memory  and  his  relics  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly revered,  especially  in  France  and  Germany.  A  con* 
tention  arose  for  the  possession  of  his  remains  even  before  they 
were  placed  in  the  grave.  The  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
in  his  account  of  Martin,  tells  us,  that  "  the  inhabitants  of  Poictiera 
warmly  disputed  the  possession  of  his  body ;  but  the  people  of 
Tours  carred  it  ofl!"  He  was  interred  in  a  small  grove  at  some 
distance  from  his  monastery.  The  same  author  goes  on  to  state, 
that  '*  St  Martin's  successor,  built  a  chapel  over  his  tomb ;  and 
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8t  Perpetuus,  the  sixth  bishop  of  Tours,  about  the,3r<MX  470,  foun* 
ded  ufion  that  spot  the  great  church  and  monastery,  the  saintfs 
sumptuous  tomb  being  placed  behind  the  high  altar/*  Sach 
facts  are,  indeed,  worthless,  except  as  showing  the  character  of 
the  times,  the  superstitious  regard  which  was  then  paid  and  has 
since  been  paid  to  such  personages  as  Martin.  In  thid  reapeoti 
they  are  replete  with  instmction.  I  will  therefore  give  a  few 
more  sentences  from  the  pcfu  of  the  same  devout  papist  After 
mentioning  the  kings  of  France,  the  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  the 
archbishops  of  Mentz,  and  a  multitude  of  other  prelates  and 
princes,  as  officially  connected  with  the  monastic  establishment  at 
Martin's  tomb,  he  adds :  "  The  extraordinary  devotion  which  the 
French  and  all  Europe  has  [have]  expressed  to  St  Martin,  and  to 
this  church  for  the  sake  of  his  precious  tomb,  would  furnish  mat* 
ter  for  a  large  history.  The  Huguenots  rifled  the  shrine  and  scat- 
tered the  relics  of  this  saint  But  this  church  recovered  a  bone 
of  his  arm  and  a  part  of  his  skulL  Before  this  dispersion,  certain 
ehurches  had  obtained  small  portions  which  they  still  preserve ; 
— ^two  of  his  teeth  are  shown  in  St  Martin's  at  Toumay. — ^Minay 
miracles  wrought  at  the  shrine  of  St  Martin  and  through  his  in- 
tercession immediately  after  his  happy  death,  some  of  which  are 
zecounted  by  St  Gregory  of  Tours,  Fortunatus  and  others,  ex- 
cited exceedingly  the  devotion  of  the  people." 

Such  is  the  superstitious  reverence  with  which  Martin  has  been 
adored,  from  the  day  of  his  first  notable  miracle  in  raising  from 
the  dead  his  unbaptized  catechumen.  While  alive,  his  disciples 
kneeled  before  him  to  receive  his  blessing ;  and  now,  when  dead 
for  fourteen  centuries,  the  devout  papist  honors  him  in  his  prayers, 
and  the  drunken  papist  honors  Mm  in  his  cups,  and  both  regard 
him  as  a  patron  and  an  intercessor. 

To  this  brief  view  of  the  life  of  Martin,  might  be  added  about 
an  equal  amount  of  the  like  matter  respecting  him,  from  the  dia- 
logues of  Severus,  and  from  the  works  of  such  later  saints  as 
Gregory  of  Tours.  There  are  also  abundant  materials  for  con- 
tinuing the  early  history  of  monasticism  to  a  much  greater  length. 
But  perhaps  enough  has  already  been  given  to  accomplish  the 
chief  object  I  had  in  view.  In  the  hves  of  Paulus,  Antony,  and 
Martin,  as  given  by  their  own  admirers,  the  reader  will  see,  if  he 
did  not  know  before,  what  sort  of  men  the  more  enlightened  part 
of  the  world  will  have  to  follow,  and  themselves  to  become,  if 
they  see  fit  to  revert  to  papal  institutions.  Here  are  its  found- 
ers and  its  principal  saints — still  adored,  and  to  be  adored  and  im- 
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tetedwlifle  monkery  shall  kist  If  their  spirit  is  the  right  spirit 
if  we  are  to  sacrifice  our  reason  on  the  altar  of  saperstitioa, 
if  we  are  virtually  to  depose  Christ  from  his  mediatorial  throne 
and  substitute  our  own  righteousness  in  the  place  of  his,  and  if 
we  are  to  count  it  a  sin  even  to  allow  ourselves  "  some  poor 
straw''  to  die  upon — ^then  may  we  think  the  present  Widely  ex- 
tended movement  towards  Eome,  the  brightest  as  well  as  the 
most  conspicuous  charactmstic  of  the  church  at  this  period. 
'  But  I  have  preferred  and  still  prefer  to  leave  the  reader  to  his 
own  reflections.  My  object  has  been  to  supply  an  unpardcmable 
chasm  in  the  materials  for  jwA  reflection  on  themes  so  important 
as  those  which  are  continually  {^resented  in  these  memoirs.  I 
wiU  only  repeat,  what  I  suggested  at  the  beginning,  that  the  chief 
light  in  which  the  hves  of  the  early  monks  can  now  be  regarded 
as  important,  is  that  of  beacons  to  warn  the  whole  church,  and 
each  individual,  so  far  as  his  actiiHi  is  concerned,  of  the  fatal 
rocks  on  which  the  early  church  was  dashed.  In  this  respect 
they  are  invaluable,  especially  to  those  who  are  to  act  as  her  pi«^ 
lots  in  the  present  storm. 


ARTICLE  III. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  CHRYSOSTOM. 
hy  JunM  D»vto  Hotter. 

Thbke  is  a  chapel  in  St  Peter's  at  Borne  which  bears  the  name 
of  Chrysostom,  because  his  ashes  repose  beneath  its  pavement 
Whoever  enters  the  Basilica  makes  haste  to  this  chapel;  for  it 
is  daily  filled  with  the  Sistine  choir,  it  is  near  the  matdiless 
dome  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  still  nearer  the  mosaic  of  BaphaeTs 
last  and  greatest  work. 

As  few  of  the  Fathers  were  nuNre  worthy  of  perpetual  anthems 
than  Chrysost(»n,  we  are  glad  that  so  many  adventitious  dream- 
stances  combine  to  secure  due  homage  to  his  remains.  But  we 
lament  that  the  papal  woild  is  so  hostile  to  the  principles  of  him 
whose  sepulchre  it  has  built,  and  that  the  piotestant  world  is  at 
so  little  pains  to  oommnne  with  one  so  well  fitted  to  be  its  ally, 
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teacher  and  friend.  His  works  are  enciicled  vnA  no  fewer  ex- 
trinsic attractions  than  his  tomb»  and  besides  possess  such  intrin- 
sic merits,  as  may  well  induce  visiters  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Greek 
&thers  to  turn  their  first  steps  towards  his  pnlpit 


Pateistic  Studies. 

As  even  the  New  Testament  is  oriental  in  its  spirit  and  style, 
all  oriental  writings  are  in  a  degree  interesting  to  the  Biblical 
schc^ar.  They  derive  an  additional  charm  from  the  freshness  and 
bloom,  which  a  new  medium  of  vision  can  give  to  withered  and 
seedy  truths.  Yet  many  Orientals,  especially  the  Hindoos,  are 
snrcharged  with  conceits  too  monstrous,  and  we  had  almost  said 
frantic,  to  be  tolerated  by  cool-blooded  occidentals.  The  Greek 
&thers,  standing  on  the  confines  of  the  East  and  West,  and  at- 
tempering oriental  goi^eousness  with  Grecian  taste,  can  more 
easily  win  our  attention.  But  the  Greek  fathers,  with  their  trans- 
lations, annotations,  and  works  attributed  to  them,  amount  to 
hundreds  of  ponderous  tomes,  a  library  which  we  may  safely  say 
no  man  ever  read  through.  Sailing  on  such  an  ocean,  we  must 
fix  on  one  coiurse  and  deviate  from  it  only  by  necessary  tadci,  or 
we  shall  never  reach  our  desired  haveiL  Entering  this  foreign 
realm,  we  shall  do  well  to  sit  down  in  one  place,  till  we  have 
learned  something  of  its  language,  customs,  prejudices  and  other 
peculiarities ;  or  if  we  may  be  pardoned  a  Germanism,  till  we 
have  arietUeered  ourselves.  In  plain  language,  a  judicious  stu- 
dent of  patristics  will  begin  by  making  himself  familiar  with 
one  author  before  he  indulges  himself  in  miscellaneous  excur- 
sions. 

Claims  of  Ch&tsostok  on  the  Student  of  Pataistics. 

Among  the  reasons  which  may  lead  many  to  begin  their  study 
of  the  Greek  fathers  with  Chrysostom,  are  the  following :  First, 
almost  all  his  works  are  extant  and  preserved  in  their  perfec- 
tion. On  the  oth^  hand,  the  works  of  the  Apostolic  and  many 
subsequent  fathers,  as  Origen,  have  been  utteriy  lost,  or  incu- 
mbly  corrupted,  and  are  sometimes  of  doubtful  genuineness. 
Secondly,  he  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  no  less  a  theatre 
than  the  two  chief  cities  of  the  East,  Antioch  and  Constantinople. 
Thirdly,  his  em  was  marked  by  banishments,  persecutions,  re- 
volts, wars  and  earthquakes.  His  public  life  was  commensumte 
with  a  great  ecdesiastioid  epoch,  the  sun-set  of  spiritual  Chris- 
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tianlty ;  the  apparent  cwerthiow  and  extinctioii  of  paganism,  the 
real  transfusion  of  its  worst  elements  into  ^e  veins  of  popery. 
Fourthly,  the  life  of  Chrysostom  is  of  itself  a  pictnre-gallery,  por* 
traying  a  pious  youth,  a  hermit,  commentator,  polemic,  and  preach* 
er,  an  almoner,  a  church-ruler,  a  missionary  and  an  injured  exile. 
Fifthly,  his  writings  betray  little  of  that  allegorical  vagary,  anile 
superstition,  or  simpering  childishness  which,  disfiguring  many 
early  christian  writers,  instigated  Milton  to  say  so  contemptuously, 
"  Whatsoever  time  or  the  heedless  hand  of  blind  chance  hath 
drawn  down  from  of  old  unto  this  present,  in  her  huge  dragnet, 
whether  fish  or  sea-weed,  shells  or  shrubs,  unpicked,  unchosen  ^ 
those  are  the  fathers."  Sixthly,  his  faUings  leaned  towards 
virtue's  side;  and  his  errors  are  rich  in  instruction,  since,  says 
Dana,  **  no  truth  can  be  fully  brought  out  nor  its  virtue  proved, 
till  it  has  undergone  every  experiment  to  which  perverted  inge- 
nuity can  subject  it,  and  every  modification  which  the  mistakes  of 
its  friends  can  give  it"  A  rock  on  this  side  and  a  whirlpool  on 
that,  designate  the  channel  in  which  we  may  sail  safest  Seventh- 
ly, his  Biblical  commentaries  have  been  repeatedly  translated 
mto  other  tongues,  and  remain  in  many  particulars  unsiurpassed. 
Eighthly,  though  he  is  not  always  consistent,  yet  his  views  of  all 
essential  doctrines  often  tally  surprisingly  with  the  standards  of 
modem  orthodoxy.  In  this  regard,  he  deserves  to  stand  promi- 
nent in  the  cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  tnith,  which  Merle  has  writ- 
ten a  good  book  to  illustrate,  that  "  the  voice  of  the  chiuch  is  one 
under  all  the  successive  forms  of  Christianity."  Our  assurance 
redoubles,  as  we  study  his  remains,  that  his  faith  and  ours  are 
both  fundamentally  true.  Ninthly,  his  folios  are  a  thesmirus  of 
knowledge  in  relation  to  ancient  Christianity.  The  remark  in  the 
Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  that  "  the  perusal  of  the  Life  of 
St  Anthony  by  Athanasius,  (which  fills  only  some  fifty  or  sixty" 
pages,)  would  convey  a  more  exact  and  vivid  idea  of  the  state 
and  style  of  religion  in  the  fourth  century,  than  is  to  be  obtained 
by  reading  volumes  of  modem  church  history,"  is  equally  just  in 
respect,  not  only  to  the  life  of  Chrysostom,  but  to  any  equal  por- 
tion of  his  works.  We  often  image  to  ourselves  his  thirteen 
folios  as  a  patristic  Herculaneum  where  specimens  of  all  that  is 
rich  and  rare  in  Christian  antiquity  lie  garnered  up,  ready  to  re- 
ward the  labor  of  excavation.  Our  only  regret  is  that  a  dead 
language,  ligatures,  barbarous  contractions,  interminable  para- 
graphs, and  bulky  editions  cover  this  antique  city  with  a  lava- 
crust  so  hard  and  thick.     Tenthly,  Chrysostom  is  worthy  of  study 
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not  only  as  a  oommentator,  thedbgian  and  painter  of  his  age, 
marked  by  sound  sense  and  yahed  experience,  but  chiefly  as  a 
pulpit  oiator,  who  was  the  most  eloquent  of  the  saints,  and  if 
preaching  had  been  duly  prized  by  papists,  would  have  been 
canonized  the  fifth  doctor  of  the  militant  church.  Hie  number 
of  his  homilies  is  a  full  thousand. 


Object  op  the  fbesent  Article. 

In  our  times  when  every  day  brings  forth  a  new  book  of  which 
we  must  all  learn  something,  it  is  idle  for  any  man  to  think  of 
studying  more  than  a  tithe  <^  Cluysostom's  tall  and  huge  fotios. 
The  difficulty  which  meets  us  at  once  as  we  open  his  volumes  is, 
hesitation  what  part  to  select  in  the  infinite  museum.  We  feei 
the  distraction  amid  exuberance,  V  tmbarTa&  des  richesses,  of  the 
Italian  traveller ;  we  long  for  the  red  hand-book  of  guidance 
which  is  his  Mentor,  and  for  want  of  which  we  may  weary  our- 
selves again  and  again,  without  getting  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
master  among  whose  productions  we  wander. 

In  the  present  Article,  we  neither  attempt  to  fumish  such  a 
guide-book  for  Chrysostom,  nor  to  supply  the  desideratum  which 
has  long  existed  for  want  of  a  systematic  exhibition  of  his  tenets 
in  English ;  our  endeavor  is  simply  to  sketch  the  leading  incidents 
of  his  life,  and  to  intersperse  them  with  some  account  of  his 
opinions. 

Sources  op  information  with  regard  to  Chrtsostok. 

In  preparing  the  subjoined  Article  recourse  has  been  had  to  the 
following  among  other  authorities ;  first,  the  Historical  Dial<^ne  in 
Greek  concerning  the  life  of  Chrysostom,  written  by  his  contem* 
porary  and  disciple,  Palladius,  bishop  of  Helenopolis  in  Bithy- 
nia,  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  401  ;^  secondly,  the  Historia  £c- 
desiastica.  Liber  VI,  by  Socrates,  the  scholastic,  of  Constantino- 
ple, who  flourished  near  A.  D.  440,  and  Liber  YIII,  by  Sozomen, 
who  died  near  Oaza  about  A.  D.  450 ;  thirdly,  the  Bibhotheca 
Graeca,  by  Fabricius,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  655  et  seq. ;  fourthly,  the  Vita 
Chrysostomi  by  Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  at  the  end  of  the  Ben- 
edictine edition  of  Chrysostom,  (Tom.  XIIL  pp.  91 — 177,  Paris, 
1738);  fifthly,  Montfaucon's  synopsis  eoruni  qttSB  in  operibas 
Chrysostomi  observantur,  appended  to  his  biography  of  Chrys- 

^  This  memoir  hia  been  justly  stigmatized  **  as  a  partial  and  passionate  vindi- 
cation  by  a  blind  admirer.*' 
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ostom;  sixthly,  Der  heilige  Johannes  ChryBOBtomus  und  die 
Kirche,  besonders  des  Orients,  iu  dessen  Zeitaiter,  by  A.  Neaa- 
der,  (Berlin  1821 — S2).  An  English  translation  of  ^is  learned 
work  by  J.  C.  Stapieton,  which  appeared  several  years  ago,  has 
not  come  to  our  hands.  The  materiab  for  the  following  account, 
however,  were  collected  in  great  part  during  a  perusal  of  Chrys- 
ostom's  commentary  upon  Matthew,  his  treatise  on  the  Priesthood, 
his  sermons  "  concerning  the  Statues,"  many  occasional  discourses, 
and  some  other  portions  of  his  remains. 


CaaTSosTOM's  Character;  Aik  of  Life  and  Influence. 

Chrysostom  may  be  characterized  as  aldn  in  feeling  and  rhet*  ^ 
one  to  the  beloved  disciple,  somewhat  as  his  contemporary,  Au-  ^  ] 
gustine,  was  thought  to  reproduce  the  reasoning  logic  of  FauL  i 
Of  the  Pagans,  he  resembled  Plato  more  than  Aristotle,  yet  gave 
all  his  speculations  a  practical  turn.  Of  the  modems  he  belong- 
ed to  the  class  of  Luther,  rather  than  to  that  of  Calvin,  though 
he  was  perhaps  inferior  in  practical  wisdom  to  them  both.  He 
lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  (A.  D.  347 — 
407,)  when  the  alliance  between  the  church  and  the  state  was 
beginning  to  corrupt  Christianity  by  fostering  a  neglect  of  the 
Scriptures,  formalism,  hypocrisy,  venality  and  heathenism  mask- 
ed by  specious  names.  He  struggled  to  crush  this  serpent-brood, 
by  his  preaching,  writings,  authority  as  a  church-ruler,  sufierings 
as  a  martyr,  and  by  his  whole  life.  He  was  often  rash,  or  acted 
from  false  views  of  truth,  and  was  at  last  overwhelmed  by  the 
flood  of  degeneracy ;  but  he  gave  utterance  to  many  truths,  which 
we  are  prone  to  fancy  were  reserved  for  a  later  age  to  discover. 

He  is  included  by  Ullmann  in  that  triumvirate  of  ancient  saints, 
who  were  most  decidedly  transformed  into  the  image  of  their 
Saviour.  The  affections  were  so  prominent  an  element  of  his 
nature,  that  his  heart  ruled  his  head.  The  instances  were  nu- 
merous in  which  his  feelings  rectified  his  reasonings,  so  that 
the  under-current  of  sanctified  emotion  counteracted  his  specula- 
tive errors.  On  the  whole,  his  influence  was  so  powerful  and 
salutary  as  to  convince  us,  that  a  very  few  men  like  him,  and  in 
stations  such  as  his,  would  have  prevented  the  church  from  ever 
sinking  into  that  lethargy  in  which  it  slumbered  through  the  dack 
ages. 

Vol.  1  No.  4.  58 
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Amtioob  III  THs  FomiTa  Centitbt. 

•Die  city  of  ChiyBostom's  birth,  and  where  he  residecl  till  with- 
in ten  years  of  his  death,  was  Antioch,  the  metropolis  of  Syria. 
Although  it  is  now  known  chiefly  as  the  place  where  the  disci- 
ples of  JesQs  were  first  called  Christians,  yet  during  a  long  course 
of  ages,  the  felicity  of  its  position,  upon  the  chief  river  pf  Syria, 
in  the  heart  of  the  East,  and  almost  equi-distant  from  Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria,  Babylon  and  Athens,  rendered  it  a  royal  cap- 
ital, and  adorned  it  with  the  title  of  the  Queen  of  the  East 

In  the  time  of  Chrysostom  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Boman  gov- 
ernment over  Asia,  and  was  surpassed  in  population  only  by  Al- 
exandria, Constantinople  and  Borne  itself  >  Its  relative  station, 
then,  among  Boman  cities  may  have  been  the  same  that  Naples 
now  fills  among  European  capitals .•  The  mountains  which  over- 
looked its  walls,  one  of  them,  Mount  Casius,  so  high  that  the 
sun-rising  might  be  seen  from  its  summit  when  the  bottom  of  it 
was  yet  enveloped  in  darkness,  gave  it  another  feature  of  resem- 
blance to  Naples.  Moreover  the  Neapolitan  fields  of  Elysium 
might  have  found  a  parallel  at  Antioch,  in  what  Milton  describes  as 
"  that  sweet  grove  of  Daphne  by  Orontes."  As  a  spot  where  the 
rites  of  Baal  and  Venus  were  amicably  blended,  Antioch  was 
as  noted  for  voluptuousness  as  Corinth.3  Being  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Palestine,  it  became  an  asylum  for  crowds  of  Jewish  ex- 
iles. Besides,  in  the  last  da3rs  of  classical  civilization,  it  seemed 
to  reproduce  the  literary  life  of  Athens,  by  schools  of  philosophy 

>  duysMton  make*  the  thiee  following  ■taiemento :  1 .  Tkat  the  populalieiK^ 
Antioch  was  200,0<K).  2.  That  the  Christiana  were  100,00a  3.  That  Ibey  were 
a  majority  of  the  popaUtion.  Gibbon  (XV.  161),  in  ignorance,  it  shonld  seem, 
of  the  6r8t  statement,  endeavors  to  show  that  the  population  of  Antioch  was 
5M,000,  of  which  tlio  ChnntisiM  formed  but  a  fifth  part,  and  that  the  seeond 
and  third  ttatemeBta  oattnol  be  literally  conaiBient.  Here  it  may  be  fitting  to  add, 
that  he  desoribea  ^  the  charch  as  always  claiming  an  aniDtetropled  anceeaaion 
of  miraculous  powers"  (XV.  73),  although  Chrysostom  affirma  the  long  discon- 
tinuance of  miracles  aa  a  notorious  fact,  and  that  he  mistakes  one  of  Chrysos- 
tom's  mildest  pasaages  on  the  delay  of  baptism  as  bis  severest.  (XX.  66).  See 
Milman's  notes  on  Gibbon,  I.  p.  507,  510, 534.  Bat  the  great  historian  fnnkly 
acknowledges  himaelf  **  almoH  a  stranger  to  the  rolsmtnotts  aermona  of  Chfy- 
aortom."  XXXII.  4d,  note. 

A  frontispiece  in  Milman's  Poems,  (Vol.  III.)  ia  a  fine  view  of  Antioch  re- 
posing  at  the  fool  of  a  oraggy  mountain,  of  the  beetling  clifi  between  which 
the  Orontea  flows,  of  the  atationa  of  our  Saviour  leading  up  the  steep,  etc. 

*  Bee  Opp.  Chiys.  I.  p.  440.  a.  'See  Opp.  Chrys.  II.  p.  178.  e. 
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bocmtes. 

A  war  had  been  ivaf  ed  for  three  hundred  years  at  Antioch,  be^ 
tween  Christianity  and  the  veiioiis  other  faiths,  when,  abcmt  the 
middle  of  the  fourth,  century,  the  balance  of  power  indiaed  ds» 
oisively  in  favour  of  the  Chiistiaiia.  At  that  time  the  city  began 
to  gk>iy  in  its  having  given  or^n  to  the  najaobe  of  Christian,  and 
lo  be  styled  the  d^  ^  God^  or  Theopolis.* 


Chrtsostoh  till  he  became  a  Monk. 

The  year  of  Chryaostom's  birtb  was  in  all  probability  A  B* 
347,  alUiough  some  writers  reckon  it  as  A  D.  351  or  352^  In^ 
deed  the  dates  of  most  events  in  his  life  were  disputed  till  the 
time  of  Mont&ucon»  who  seems  to  have  fixed  them  with  great 
pains  and  precision*  and  whose  aothority  we  shall  accordingly 
follow  in  this  respect,  without,  however,  thinldng  it  necessary  to 
encumber  our  pages  with  the  lengthened  refutation  of  chronokig- 
ical  enofs.  The  name*  Chrysostom,  or  Hknn^  of  QoUk  was  oon«> 
ferred  on  him  of  whom  we  write,  only  after  his  death,  and  by 
reason  of  his  eloquenoe.  His  name  during  his  life  was  John  of 
Antioch,  ot  John  of  Constantinople.^ 

The  parents  of  Chrysoslom  were  above  the  middle  class  in 
rank  and  pioperty,  and  were  both  Christians.  Seoundus,  his 
father,  who  was  a  military  officer,died  while  his  son  was  yet  in  the 
cradle.  Anthusa,  his  mother,  who  except  (me  aunt  is  his  only 
relative  respecting  whom  any  record  remains,  was  left  a  widow 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  but  resolved  iostead  of  marrying  again,  (as 
was  then  the  prevalent  custom,)  to  be  wedded  and  consecrated  to 
her  only  surviving  child ;  for  while  educating  him  she  seemed  still 
to  look  upon  and  commune  with  her  husband.  She  managed  pe* 
ouniary  affitirs  so  well  that  her  son  was  never  annoyed  by  embar- 
iBSsmeats,  or  obliged  to  give  his  thoughts  to  secufauities.    Her 

>  See  Opp.  Cbryi.  11. 150.  c.  p.  I7a 

•  Murdock  in  hi»  translation  of  Mosheim,  Vol.  I.  841,  aMt|pu  A.  D.  354,  u 
tKe  date  of  ChryMMtom's  birth.  But  this  date  is  rejected  by  Schroeekh,  Montp 
fiiucon,  Qibbon,  and  we  think  Neandcr,  (though  we  quote  from  memory).  Ai 
Moatfaneoii  has  proved,  it  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  facU  of  Chryson- 
tiom*8  life. 

*  Soon  after  his  death  ChrywMtom  was  honored  by  several  epithets  in  aQa- 
tion  to  his  eloqnence,  ft.  g.  fuiunay^t,  6  njr  YlwrTt»  x^voovg,  x^voof^^fuair. 
His  pnseat  name  was  conferred  in  A.  D.  660  by  the  aizth  oooncil  at  ConsteA* 
tinople. 
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pftiiis*takiiig  to  train  him  np  in  the  nnrture-and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,  was  likened  by  Chrysostom  himself  to  that  of  Hannah  for 
^taunnel ;  it  detennined  the  course  of  his  life,  and  entitles  her  to 
be  called  the  mother  of  his  heart  and  mind.  Neand^  adds,  that 
at  least  three  others,  who  shone  as  the  chief  ornaments  of  tlie 
church  in  Chrysostom's  time,  owed  their  piety,  humanly  speaking; 
to  their  having  sat  on  the  knees  of  pioas  mothers,  namely,  Theo* 
doret,  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Augnstine.  No  man  was  better 
aware  than  Chrysostom  in  afler  life,  how  frequently  the  impres- 
sions stamped  on  infantile  minds  in  the  nursery  harden  through 
all  subsequent  time ;  and  he  painted  with  the  darkest  shades  the 
curse  which  heathen  nurses,  teachers,  and  cradle-songs  sealed 
upon  the  children  of  Christiaais.t 

Chrysostom  was  early  a  pupil  in  philosophy,  of  Andragathias, 
and  in  eloquence,  of  Libanius.  Of  his  progress  in  philosophy, 
no  record  remains,  but  such  was  his  proficiency  in  eloquence  that, 
but  for  his  conversion,  he  would  have  succeeded  his  master,  who 
was  second  to  no  omtor  of  his  age,  and  is  styled  by  Gibbon  '<  the 
last  glory  of  expiring  Paganism."  The  same  master  admired  a 
eulogy,  which  Chrysostom  had  written  on  one  of  the  emperors, 
80  much,  that,  in  the  spirit  of  Alexander's  words  concerning 
Achilles,  he  declared  that  emperor  happy  inasmuch  as  he  was 
vouchsafed  such  a  herald  of  his  fame.  It  was  also  related,  that 
although  himself  a  pagan,  he  was  so  moved  by  the  self*denial  to 
which  the  mother  of  Chrysostom  subjected  herself  for  the  good 
of  her  son,  as  to  exclaim :  Ye  Gods,  what  women  have  the  Chris- 
tians !> 

George  of  Alexandria  states  that  Chrysostom,  while  yet  a 
youth,  tmvelled  to  Athens  and  studied  there,  but  he  also  pretends 
that  Chrysostom  wrought  mimcles,  and  he  is  branded  by  aU  crit- 
ics as  an  arrant  fabulist  We  shall  therefore  seldom  notice  his 
reveries,  or  the  fantasies  of  the  legendaries,  who  daring  the  mid- 
dle ages  composed  and  read  in  the  refectories  of  convents  a 
thousand  and  one  romances  respecting  him.3 

After  completing  his  academical  studies,  Chrysostom  entered 
the  forum  as  an  omtor,  and  even  frequented  the  circus  and  thea- 

>  See  Opp.  Chryi.  Vll.  p.  29.  c.    Nean.  I:  74. 

*  See  Opp.  Chrys.  1.  p.  340.    Socrates  L.  VI.  p.  3. 

*  SpecimeiiB  of  Uie  fictions  invented  by  Leo,  ZonnrtSy  Glyeas»  Nicepiiorvi, 
Cedrenus  and  other  chroniclera  are  these  :  that  a  white  dove  alighted  on  him 
•i  his  ordinaiion,  that  an  angel  with  a  sword^  stood  as  guardian  of  his  palaoei 
and  that  a  touch  of  his  coffin  cured  men  of  the  gout 
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tms,  notwithfltanding  Aat  the  chundi  foifoade  resortiiiig  to  saeh 
haunts  of  dissipatioii.  But  he  thus  penetrated  the  myBterLee  of 
iniquity,  so  that  he  could  afterwards  expose  its  tacenda  with  on- 
rivalled  power  ;i  and  these  sallies  of  youthful  curiosity  were  soon 
repressed.  Besides,  at  the  age  of  about  eighteen,  the  young  ad- 
¥oeate  was  indnced  by  his  eompanion  Basilius,  to  put  ojQf  the 
toga  of  a  puUie  speaker,  and  become  a  student  of  chvistiAji 
tbeology  under  Meletius,  Bishop  of  Antiodi,  by  whom,  at  the 
end  of  three  yean  he  was  baptLaed.  He  and  Basilius,  each  Iot- 
ing  the  other  as  his  own  soul,  resolved  to  sequester  thentsehree 
in  the  solitu^d  of  the  acyaoent  mountains,  that  their  inter-oom- 
mnnion  might  be  uniHtemipted,  even  to  the  end  of  their  days. 
The  execution  of  this  scheme  was  deferred,  on  acooimt  of  the 
lemonstrances  of  Anthusa  to  whom  the  face  of  her  son  was  the 
soul  of  hfe,  and  was  at  length  prev^ited  altogether  by  other  cm* 
cumstances.  Chrysostom,  however,  immediately  began  ascetie 
austerities,  would  often  see  no  one  but  Baattius,  and  condemned 
himself  to  kng  tasks  of  Pythagorean  silence.  He  mingled,  how* 
ever,  with  his  old  associates  so  fkr  that  he  persuaded  some  of  them 
to  renounce  the  forensic  career  which  they  had  begun*  and  wrote 
several  epiatles  to  one  of  them  who,  having  onoe  devoted  him* 
self  to  a  Bionaslic  life,  was  about  to  be  manied.  In  diis  cooes- 
pondence  he  maintains  that  matrimoay  is  incompatible  with  the 
highest  style  of  piety,  a  dogma  which  as  he  increased  in  expe^ 
MBce  be  gradually  retracted. 

In  or  near  A.  D.  372,  as  Chrjrsostom  had  become  convinced 
that  his  fidend  Basiiius  was  well  qualified  for  the  ministry,  he 
prevailed  upon  him  to  receive  ordination  by  a  promise  that  he 
would  be  ordained  himself  But  he  had  no  intention  of  keeping, 
and  did  not  keep  hia  word.^  On  being  reproached  by  BasiUua 
for  this  pious  fraud,  he  defended  himself  at  large,  alleging  among 
edier  things,  timt  he  was  as  justifiable  as  the  physician  who  da» 
eeives  a  man  to  save  his  Ufe.  This  apology  for  his  duplicity, 
which  in  the  end  swelled  to  a  dialogue  in  six  books,  (iis^  ie^an 
avvtig,)  presents  the  qualifications  requisite  for  a  minister,  his 
duties,  trials  and  responsibilities,  so  truly  and  vividly,  that  no  min- 
ister can  read  it  without  trembling.  We  never  open  it  without 
Hiore  wcmder,  that  its  author  ever  became  a  preacher  at  all,  than 
that  he  postponed  his  first  sermon  till  his  fortieth  year.  In  the 
judgment  of  Schroeckh,  it  is  every  way  supramr  to  a  volume 

>  See  Opp.  Chrys.  XL  p.  464.  fl  *  See  0pp.  Ckiys.  1.  p.  365. 
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whieh  was  written  on  the  same  theme,  and  about  the  aame  time, 
by  Arobroae. 

CHarsosTOK  as  a  MoifK. 

The  twenty-seventh  year  €^  Chrysostom's  life,  A.  D.  374, 
found  him  still  a  retired  student,  in  the  house  of  his  mother.  One 
diCy  he  was  walking  with  a  friend  towards  the  shrine  of  a  mar- 
tyr, without  the  walls,  where  they  espied  a  parchment  roll  floatiBg 
down  the  Orontes,  and  one  of  them  made  haste  to  pull  it  ashore, 
while  the  other  cried,  haloes.  It  proved  to  be  a  book  of  magic, 
the  possession  of  which  was  a  cajHtal  ofience,  and  a  soldier 
coming  up  that  instant,  they  were  in  great  danger,  but  escaped 
unsuspected  This  incident,  and,  according  to  Heander,  still 
more  the  death  of  his  mother  led  Chrysostom  to  renounce  the 
world,  and  take  up  his  abode  at  a  mountain  monastery  in  his 
neighborhood.! 

It  is  hard  not  to  be  charmed  with  the  monastic  Ufe,  as  painted 
by  so  friendly  if  not  iBattering  a  pencil  as  Chrysostom's.  Hie 
btight  particulars  concerning  it,  which  sparkle  in  so  many  of 
his  works,  make  it  credible  that  many,  who  visited  the  monaste- 
ries only  as  sight-seers,  lingered  and  lingered,  and  became  mcmks 
themselves.  In  so  dissolute  a  city  as  Antioch,  it  was  not  uiuiatn* 
ral  for  men  to  imagine  that  they  had  no  alternative  but  libertuiism 
or  monasticiam.  In  those  days  of  manuscript  books,  the  monks 
were  useful  as  scribes,  and  in  some  degree  snpptied  the  place 
of  our  Bible  Societies.  Blind  asylums  were  unknown  except 
among  the  monks.  Idleness  had  not  yet  become  the  oppro- 
brium of  monastic  recluses.  Those  of  them  who  were  not  copy- 
ists, often  practised  some  medianical  art  We  read  of  monastic 
smiths,  weavers,  builders,  eta,  who  devoted  the  avails  of  their  la- 
bor to  relieve  the  indigent  Many  children,  w^iose  innocence  could 
not  but  be  tainted  in  the  malaria  of  Antioch,  were  stimulated  to 
virtue  in  the  pure  air  of  conventual  heights,  Opp.  L  109.  Such 
parents,  as  were  forced  to  send  their  children  to  schools  taught 
by  pagan  teachers,  were  glad  to  let  them  spend  their  hotidays  in 
bearing  a  present  to  some  hermit  on  a  rocky  pinnacle,  because 
they  would  thus  receive  his  blessing  and  inslzuction.  Many 
^)othegms  are  recorded,  by  which  anchorets  in  a  moment  stamp- 
ed on  children  of  gaity  solemn  impressions  which  were  never 
forgotten.    Moreover,  more  of  the  ancient  monks  became  mis- 

1  8ee  Opp.  Chrys.  IX.  p.  993.  HI.  p.  94. 
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aioparien  thui  is  now  generally  supposed.  la  the  sequel  of  this 
Artiele  we  may  need  to  say  more  of  this  particular,  but  cannot 
now  omit  a  pasring  notice  of  one  Abraham,  who  with  other  monks 
went  on  a  mission  to  Mount  Lebanon,  and  chiistianized  a  whole 
Tillage  which  had  been  exclusively  pagan.  The  missionaries, 
unable  otherwise  to  make  a  lodgment  in  the  place,  gave  them* 
selves  out  as  merchants,  and  hired  a  house  as  if  for  purposes  of 
tiada  They  then  held  a  meeting  in  their  court  The  rabble, 
who  were  drawn  together  by  the  sound  of  the  Christian  hymns, 
tore  the  doors  fiom  their  hinges  and  maltreated  the  worshippers, 
bnt  meeting  with  no  resistance,  paused  to  listen  to  the  new  doc* 
tiine,  and  came  again  and  again  to  hear.  An  exorbitant  contii* 
bution  was  just  then  exacted  by  the  local  governor;  it  was  paid  by 
Abraham  with  money  which  a  friend  advanced  him ;  the  villagers 
were  lost  in  admiration  of  his  Christ-like  spirit,  and  ail  at  last  re- 
nouncing paganism  chose  him  for  their  pastor.' 

The  daily  life  of  a  monastic  fratemity,  as  depicted  by  Chry- 
sostom,  may  be  seen  in  outline  from  the  following  selected  and 
abridged  features  of  his  portraiture* 

Monks,  says  he,  rise  with  the  first  ciowing  of  the  cock,  and 
after  a  hymn  and  prayer  together,  separate  at  sun«rise,  to  make 
baskets  and  sack-doth,  or  to  copy  the  Scriptures.  They  nail 
themselves  to  their  labors.  Their  dress  is  of  skins,  or  woven  of 
goafs  and  camel's  hair.  Their  food  being  bread,  water  and 
aeoms,  is  plainer  than  that  (^  the  poorest  men.  Their  loof  being 
often  the  sky,  and  their  lamp  the  moon,  they  need  no  oil  or  ser- 
vants. There  is  but  one  table  for  the  servants,  if  they  have 
tbam,  and  the  served.  They  know  notthewoidsfmne  andtA«»e, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  their  rank,  they  make  their  own 
fires  and  cleave  their  own  wood.  They  never  speak  to  each 
other  except  at  social  reumons  in  the  evening.^ 

The  same  year  that  Chrysostom  became  a  monk,  namely,  A.  D. 
374,  the  Arian  emperor  Valens  persecuted  the  whole  monastic 
class,  because  as  a  body  it  was  orthodox.  Some  were  imprison- 
ed, othera  impressed  into  the  army.  This  calamity  moved  Chrys- 
ostom to  draw  up  a  systematic  defence  of  the  life  he  loved  so 
well,  and  also  to  publish  a  tract  to  prove  that  a  monk  is  superior 
to  a  king.  (Opp.  L  116.)  The  efiect  of  his  writings  is  not 
known.    But  whatever  may  have  been  the  fate  of  others,  he 

>  See  Neander. 

>  See  Opp.  Chiyi.  Vil.  p.  674  etc.,  p.  706.  b.  p.  196. «.    ^ 
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qpe&t  faur  pattoefnl  yean  in  a  aeqaeateied  fiatenitjrt  aad  dun 
•eolttded  himaelf  far  two  yean  more  in  a  lonely  oave,  much  of 
the  tine  as  a  8ile&liary»  till  his  waldiings,  fastings,  and  peraistiDg 
in  a  standing  posture  had  mined  his  healdt  Thus,  when  he  had 
for  six  yean  stood  aloof  bom,  society,  his  infirmities  oUiged  him 
to  enter  Antioch  once  more. 

No  diary  was  kept  of  Chr]r8ostom*8  occopations  in  his  yean  of 
sepamdsm  upon  the  highlands,  but  every  page  of  his  works  testi- 
fies,  that  he  never  ceased  to  unroll  the  volumes  of  inqxiatiott, 
to  scrutinize  every  wonder  which  nature  spread  out  beneath  his 
raoont  of  vision,  to  oommune  with  his  own  heart,  and  to  revolve 
again  and  again  whatever  he  had  learned  We  do  not  discredit 
the  statement  that  ill-health  drove  him  from  his  h^mitage,  yet 
in  our  judgment  his  turn  of  mind  was  changed,  so  that  the  pre* 
dilections  which  had  inclined  him  to  secluded  contemplation, 
henceforth  stimulated  him  to  active  aad  pubUo  ezertions.i 

Chrtsostom  as  a  Deacon. 

Within  a  short  time  after  his  oonstiained  withdmwal  fiom  his 
^^^loiwl  retreat,  Chrysostom  was  ordained  a  Deacon  at  Antiodi 
by  his  spiritual  fiuher  Meletios,  near  the  close  of  A.  D.  380.* 
ijMNit  the  same  time,  and  while  confined  by  sickness,  he  wrote 
several  long  episdes  to  a  friend,  who  was  a  prey  to  fits  of  meha- 
cfaoly,  or  in  the  current  phnse  of  those  times,  to  demoniacal  pos* 
session,  and  was  hence  Uiougfat  to  be  in  danger  of  committing  sni* 
cide.  The  views  of  the  object  and  tendency  of  affliction  which 
fill  these  letten,  are  not  only  eloquent  and  glowing,  but  singular- 
ly  sound  and  enlightened.  His  caidiwal  sentiment  is,  that  the 
heavier  oor  cross,  the  brighter  will  be  our  crown,  and  that  no 
temptation  can  necessitate  or  be  a  valid  excuse  for  sin. 

As  in  the  times  of  Chrysostom  deacons  never  preached,  and 
as  his  deaoonship  continued  five  or  six  yean,  be  had  leisure  for 
theological  study  and  composition.  Among  the  works  of  his  pen 
daring  these  yean  were  the  following:  A  Letter  of  conaolation 
to  a  newly-beieaved  young  widow;  A  plea  for  Celibacy;  AEulo* 
gy  on  St  Babylas ;  A  synopsis  oi  the  Scriptures;  The  six  books 
on  the  Priesthood,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  which 
though  outlines  of  them  may  have  been  eaiiier  published,  could 

»  See  Opp.  Chryg.  VI.  p.  146.  VII.  p.  706.  c. 
*  See  Montfaueon,  p.  97. 
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hardly  have  reached  their  Qltimate  perfectioii  ^  di»  time.^  TUs 
last  work  is  mentioned  by  Hagenbach,  aa  eontaining  the  germs  of 
an  Encyclopedia  of  certain  departments  of  theology.  All  these 
works  ejpe  replete  with  acute  thought,  warm  feeling,  and  startling 
flashes  of  eloquence.  In  one  of  them  we  find  ahnost  the  eailiest 
dedamtions,  that  persecution  is  forbidden  by  Christianity.  Edicts 
oi  the  EmpenMT  Valentinian,  a  few  years  before,  had  proclaimed 
nnhmited  rehgions  freedom.  Chrysostom  argues  that  the  admit- 
ted downfall  of  iNigauism  proved  it  false.  He  says:  '^  Nobody  has 
fought  against  you,  pagans,  since  it  is  not  aUowaUe  for  Clnistians 
to  auppress  the  teaching  of  error  by  external  violence ;  they  moat 
fltcive  for  the  salvati<»i  of  men  only  by  persuasion  and  reasoning 
in  the  spiht  of  love."'  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  hit 
sentiments,  or  at  least  his  language,  as  well  as  the  imperial  laws, 
afterwards  underwent  a  striking  change.  Thus  in  his  forty-sixth 
Homily  on  Matthew,  we  read,  *'  The  Lord  foifoids  us  not  to  set 
bounds  to  heretics,  to  bring  them  to  silence,  to  curb  their  wanton 
out-breaks,  to  break  up  their  meetings  and  societies,  but  only  to 
put  them  to  death."' 

The"  might  of  christian  love,  the  w<HthIessness  of  all  forms,  the 
foUy  of  lamenting  that  miracles  had  oeaaed,  and  what  is  most 
surprising,  the  wickedness  of  slsvery  are  so  gmphically  delinea- 
ted in  somo  of  the  other  works  which  are  attributed  by  Nean- 
der  to  this  period,  that  few  who  begin  to  read  can  lay  them  down 
without  reluctance.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  liie  works  we 
have  just  noticed,  are  firee  fiN>m  ernMS  and  puerilities.  One  of  the 
secrets  of  such  defoimities,  may  be  found  in  Chrysostom's  mor« 
bid  reverence  for  a  conventicml  and  complicated  ceremoniaL 
Had  he  lived  when  a  few  more  centuries  had  attested,  that  there 
is  no  creating  a  soul  under  its  ribs  of  death,  or  had  not  his  piety 
and  imagination  been  so  fervid  that  he  saw  nothing  in  forms  but 
the  spirit  of  which  they  were  symbols,  such  a  reverence  could 
not  have  existed. 


CnarsosTOM  as  a  Presbyter  anb  Preacher  at  Antioch. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Chrysostom,  like  Augustine  and 
some  other  fomous  preachers,  did  not  begin  his  public  ministm- 
tions  till  he  had  reached  middle  life.    It  was  in  A.  D.  366,  and  in 

*  liSee  Montfaucon,  p.  94. 

*  See  0pp.  Chrjs.  1.  p.  374—75.  II.  p.  540.  «.    Neander.  11. 155. 

*  Opp.  ChrTi.  Vll.  483.  d. 
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his  fortiedi  year  llmt  he  deMireied  his  fint  sensioii.  At  this  time, 
he  had  just  been  ofdaiaed  a  pre8b3rter  by  Fhmeii,  Bishop  of  An* 
tioch.  It  was  not  without  a  straggle  that  he  resoWed  to  become 
»  minister,  for  his  ideal  of  the  sacred  office  was  high,  as  is  clear 
firom  what  we  have  said  of  his  work  on  the  Priesthood,  and  min- 
isters had  then  some  bnidens  to  bear  from  which  they  are  now 
exempted.  They  served  for  instance,  ex  t^fido,  as  oVeiseere  of 
institntions  for  relieving  strangers,  widows,  orphans,  the  poor  and 
tim  siek.  Among  Chrysoslom's  Anrorite  expressions  were  these: 
that  he  never  read  Heb.  19:  17  withoat  trembling ;  ^mt  he  feh  as 
inadeqaate  to  the  priest's  office  as  a  child  would  fori  to  the  com* 
mand  of  an  army  cm  a  day  of  battle ;  that  a  pastor^s  life  is  much 
more  aidnons  tiian  a  monk's,  as  piloting  out  at  sea  is  more  ardn* 
oos  than  in  a  haib<Nr ;  that  a  preacher  is  pione  like  a  heathen  so- 
phist to  seek  for  the  reputation  of  eloquence,  or  as  a  speculator  to 
lose  himself  in  unfathomable  mysteries,  or  to  rust  in  indolence, 
defending  himself  by  perversions  of  the  language  of  Pkul,  with 
regard  to  *'  the  foolishness  of  preaohing,**  and  "  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom."  He  had  observed  that  some  ministers  wers 
found  fonlt  widi  for  not  visiting  their  people,  or  Hex  visiting  the 
rich  more  than  the  poor,  for  addressing  one  with  more  smfies,  or 
in  a  louder  tone,  than  another,  and  even  for  partiality  in  dispen- 
sing their  looks  in  the  midst  of  a  diseonrse.  He  fhrther  oMn- 
plains  that  many  a  bishop  owed  his  offiee,  to  his  being  rich,  noble, 
intriguing,  an  object  of  fear,  or  a  recent  proselyte.^ 

Hie  reluctance  to  being  invested  with  tiie  office  of  priest,  spring* 
mg  from  such  oonsidemtions  as  we  have  noticed,  was  overcome, 
in  our  jugdment,  more  by  Chrysostom's  own  reflections  on  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  and  on  the  duty  of  activity  in  the  vine- 
yard of  Christ,  than  by  ^le  state  of  his  health  or  by  the  entrea- 
ties of  friends.  Yet  we  regret  that  it  kept  him  dumb  so  Xotagy  for 
it  was  never  more  tmeof  any  man  than  of  him,  that  he  found  the 
pulpit  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to  fill 

The  fame  of  Chrysostom  is  mainly  founded  on  his  excellence  in 
preaching.  Augustine  was  a  more  subtle  metaphysician,  Jerome 
was  a  more  skilful  interpreter,  Athanasius  wielded  better  the 
iion  pen  of  oontrovmsy,  but  Chrysostom  was  byway  of  eminence 
and  withoat  a  rival  thx  Pssachbr  of  the  ancient  chnrch.  Ss 
power  as  a  preacher  was  doubtless  in  part  the  resnlt  of  natnal 
advantages,  the  voice,  figure,  countenance,  and  feelings  of  an 
omtor.    But  it  was  also  derived,  in  a  still  gpreatei  degree,  from 

1  Opp.Chrjs.I.400.b. 
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redose  ntetif  livalmg  tbat  of  Demostheaes^  fiom  striviiig  Mke 
Tally  afler  aMqmd  mtmensum  m/imtumque,  and  fiom  daily  furao- 
tloe  and  effiNrta  in  speaking  on  themes  which  filled  his  heart 

Moceover,  in  his  opiniini  the  omUxt  is  made  not  bom,  and  few 
oiators  have  found  themselves  in  circmnstanoes.  so  adapted  as  his 
were,  to  task,  exhibit,  and  improve  their  capabilities. 

The  Christians  at  Antioch  in  Chiysostom's  days  were  a  hundred 
thoQsand,  yet  they  had  but  one  {Hrindpal  ohorch^  though  doubt* 
leas  other  places  c^  meeting,  and  but  one  bishop  assisted  by  seve- 
ral presbyters,  Chrysostom's  costom  was  to  preach  on  two  days 
weekly,  and  at  certain  festival  seaacms  every  day.^  His  discouxses 
nay  in  general  be  read  aloud  each  within  an  hour;  they  wtB 
textaal,  topiesd  and  expository,  but  usually  of  more  than  one  of 
these  species  combined.  They  can  seldom  boast  of  unity;  they 
a«e  luxuriant  even  to  rankness  in  apostrophe,  hypeibc^e,  and 
other  figures  of  rhetoric,  but  above  all  in  similes,  and  diose  not  un- 
fipequently  wire-dmwn  into  allegories  or  marred  by  something  of 
toy-shop  taste. 

The  standing  oondusion  of  each  sermon  is  the  following  sup* 
phcatory  formula,  *'  That  we  may  obtain  good  things  to  come, 
through  the  grace  and  love  to  man  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
whom  with  the  Father  and  Holy  Spirit,  be  glory,  power  and 
honor  now  and  forever,  even  to  ages  of  ages,  Amen."  A  few 
discourses  are  closed  by  a  f»ayer.  Examples  may  be  found  in 
Opp.  Chrys.  IL  pp.  132,  180. 

The  zeal  of  Chiysostom  was  infiamed  by  his  persuasion,  that  the 
Christianity  of  his  time  had  degenemted  very  far  fiom  a{)08tohc 
purity.    It  appeared  to  him,  (to  use  his  own  words,)  as  a  woman 
who  had  been  rich,  and  who  still  retained  the  caskets  in  which 
her  treasures  had  been  reposited,  but  from  whom  the  treasures 
themselves  had  been  stolen  away.^    His  one  principle,  his  comer*  \ 
stone  was  this,  tiiat  the  inward  feeling  of  a  man  is  everything,  \ 
and  that  ail  rites,  except  as  flowing  from  such  a  feeling,  and  all  * 
circumstances  are  nothing  at  all.    It  is  the  glory  of  his  eloquence 
that  it  was  consecmted,  sometimes  indeed   through  ill-judged 
means,  to  establish  and  illustrnte  this  principle,  as  well  as  to  con* 
strain  men  to  show  a  paramount  regard  to  it  in  their  practice. 

On  this  account  we  have  often  thought  an  ancient  picture  of  him 
found  at  Constantinople,  an  engraving  from  which  forms  the  fron- 
tispiece in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his  works,  singularly  char* 
acteristic     He  is  portrayed  standing  in  his  Library,  and  pointing 

1  See  Opp.  Chryg.  II.  445.  b.  VII.  533.  d.  >  See  Neander  I.  p.  183. 
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h»  finger  ata  aeioU  numbed  as  if  witb  the  fawt  resnh  of  his  re- 
searches,  fy^v  tm  npwpunwmv  :  vmgiQa  ra»r  fitmttx§h. 

On  opening  a  volume  of  Chrysostom,  next  to  the  tnily  Homeric 
eopioasness  of  diction,  we  notice  nothing  sooner  than  that  the 
modes  of  presenting  the  truth  are  accommodated  to  popnhir  as* 
sembUes.  There  are  no  "  distinctions  too  fine  for  hearere."  The 
style  is  so  dififuse  that  every  idea  is  fully  unfolded ;  but  as  few  hear- 
ers are  cantionsly  attentive,  the  sentiment  which  has  been  expand- 
ed through  a  whole  paragraph  is  often  at  iti  dose  condensed  intoa 
sort  of  apothegm,  which  nmses  attention  by  an  air  of  paradmc  but 
on  a  moment's  reflection  is  seen  to  be  true.  Men  understood  the 
paagmph  and  remembered  the  apothegm.  Again,  the  preacher 
either  spoke  extemporaneously,  or  has  every  appearance  of  so 
doing.  He  passes  from  theme  to  theme  accoiding  to  casual  associa- 
tions, seems  to  conrect  himself  as  if  he  had  inadvertently  spoken 
too  strongly  or  too  feebly.  He  is  fond  of  drawing  his  illustrations 
fiom  what  has  just  met  his  view,  or  from  the  objects  to  which  the 
thoughts  of  his  audience  may  be  supposed  to  have  wandered,  or 
on  which  they  could  be  easily  fastened.  Among  his  allusions  of 
this  sort  we  may  specify  his  interweaving  in  his  discourses  di- 
gressions, to  some  whom  he  saw  smiting  their  foreheads,  to  oth- 
iers  who  whispered,  smiled,  or  went  out  during  service,  api^and- 

/ed  him  with  clapping,  or  who  were  diverted  from  his  smmon  by 
the  lighting  of  the  lamps.  He  sometimes  adverts  to  his  having 
passed  through  a  crowd  of  shivering  beggars  as  be  approached 
/the  church,  or  to  the  inspiriting  and  almost  inspiring  aid  wiiich  the 

y  singing  sometimes  ministered  to  him.  He  further  adapts  his 
words  to  his  hearers  by  singling  out  classes,  not  merely  the  men 
or  women,  the  young  or  old,  but  the  covetous,  the  usurious,  the 
keepers  of  parasites,  the  dancers  at  weddings,  the  theatre-goeis, 
the  magistrates,  and  "  ye  who  are  slow  to  give  alms,"  or  "  ye  who 
are  criminally  obsequious  to  your  wives,  and  stand  in  awe  of  them 
even  to  fear."  But  while  individualizing  almost  to  personality, 
and  exclaiming  "  wherever  there  is  a  dance  there  is  a  devil,"  or, 
"  there  are  not  a  hundred  who  will  be  saved  in  all  the  city,"  he  so 
attempered  his  roughness  as  seldom  to  ofiend.  Hius  he  speaks 
of  his  hearers  as  all  in  fact  preachen,  as  having  come  to  church 
to  get  arguments  with  which  they  could  silence  cavils,  so  pious 
as  to  teach  bishops  and  raise  Antioch  above  Borne,  and  clinging 
round  him  as  young  birds  flock  aionnd  their  mother.  He  includes 
himself  in  his  condemnations,  saying,  **  I  too,  your  physician,  have 
need  of  healing."    In  general,  though  an  acute  reasoner,  he  chose 
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to  win  by  the  expanded  palm  of  rhetoric,  rather  than  to  smite  with 
the  fist  of  logic  He  is  so  fond  of  dihiting  upon  the  love  of  God 
and  Christ,  and  the  brotherly  kindness  of  the  first  Christians,  as  in- 
centives to  \Aetf ;  he^himself  glowed  with  such  tender  affections  to 
his  fiock,  that  the  motto  inscribed  on  the  title  page  of  his  life  by  Ne* 
ander  is  singularly  appropriate.  It  is  this :  And  now  abideth  faith« 
hope,  charity,  these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  chanty.^ 

Few  have  shown  better  than  Chrysostom,  how  admirably  the 
variety  of  prose  and  poetry,  narrative  and  reasoning,  the  plain  and 
the  obscure  in  the  Scriptures  recommends  them  to  our  desires; 
and  no  one  has  been  at  more  pains,  or  striven  with  better  suc- 
cess than  he,  to  suit  his  ministrations  by  an  analogous  method  to 
the  cravings  of  his  auditors.  After  a  sermon  of  child-like  sim}^- 
city,  his  next  discourse  would  present  truths  clothed  in  oracular 
mystery;  stating  enigmas  without  any  solution,  premises  with- 
out conclusions,  as  Bishop  Butler  advises,  or  breaking  off*  in  treat* 
ing  a  topic  as  abruptly  as  a  tale  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  In  a  third 
sermon,  or  in  private  if  any  puzzled  by  the  difiiculties  called  upon 
htm,  he  would  clear  up  whatever  liad  appeared  obscure.  Ifis  de« 
fence  of  this  proceeding,  was  a  reference  to  omr  Saviour's  custom 
of  stimulating  curiosity  by  parables  and  dark  sayings,  till  men 
were  astonished  at  his  doctrine,  and  said,  "  How  can  these  things 
be  ?"  or,  "  Declare  unto  us  this  parable."* 

Another  of  the  modes,  in  which  Chrysostom  added  the  charm 
of  variety  to  his  exhibitions  of  truth,  was  by  exptmtory  preaching. 
As  he  is  said  to  have  publicly  expounded  the  whole  Bible,  it  is 
obvious,  that  a  mind  so  versatile  as  his  would  thus  bring  to  view 
the  most  dissimilar  or  even  contrasted  phases  of  revelation.  Of 
his  works  in  this  department,  there  are  extant  seventy-five  hom- 
ilies on  Genesis,  about  the  same  number  on  the  Psalms,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  on  the  Gospels,  fifty-four  on  the  Acts,  and 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  on  the  Epistles.  No  scholar  can  now 
read  a  page  in  these  expositions  without  enthusiasm,  and  although 
many  of  their  flowers  have  been  silently  transplanted  into  modem 
commentaries,  many  still  remain  to  be  culled.  Bloomfield  places 
them  firat  in  enumerating  *'  the  fountain-heads  of  interpretation.** 
There  are  shining  thoughts,  enough  (u:uth  dicta,  among  others 
which  have  already  been  appropriated,  or  which  are  antiquated* 

>  For  iUuftraUons,  tee  Opp.  Chrjt.  VI.  147.  b.    III.  248.    VII.  490.  a.    VL 
278.  b.  12J.  a.  IX.  198.  b.  V.  131. 
'  For  an  inslanee,  tee  Opp.  Chiys.  11.  pp.  92.  b.  96.  d.  Vil.  pu  45.  b. 
Vol.  L  No.  4.  69 
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0r  worthless,  or  of  temporajry  valne,  to  fill  mote  than  one  Tolmne. 
Th^  "  Concordantia  discoidantiamm"  appears  to  us  siogolarly 
ingenious.  It  were  not  easy  to  over«rate  the  edat  with  which 
such  expositions  would  be  naturally  received  by  the  meicunal 
and  imaginative  men  of  Antioch,  who,  without  a  figure,  leaped  for 
joy  and  denied  no  feeling  its  full  expcessioii. 

Many  testimonials,  evincing  Chrysostom's  distiDgaished  merit 
as  an  interpreter,  might  be  easily  oolleeted  firom  Montfanoon'a 
^  Testimonia  Veterum."  We  will  content  ourselves  with  quoting 
a  dic^m  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  was  wont  to  say  of  the  nm* 
tilated  comment  upon  Matthew,  that  he  would  rather  have  it  re- 
stored to  **  its  original"  perfection,  than  to  be  made  owner  of  the 
city  of  Paris.  For  the  opinion  of  a  distinguiahed  modern,  the 
OfHiscula  of  Beinhard  (U.  pp.  134,  298)  may  be  consulted  la 
the  dark  ages,  it  was  a  popular  tradition  that  the  notes  on  Paul's 
epistles  were  dictated  by  Paul  himself  appearing  in  a  vision. 

Another  way  in  which  Chrysostom  sought  to  vary  the  channa 
of  truth,  was  by  tact  in  bringing  it  to  bear  upon  contempcnrary  vices, 
and  in  taking  advantage  of  particular  occasions.  Bis  sUU  was 
manifest  on  every  anniversary  of  a  martyr's  death,  or  other  fes- 
tival solemnized  by  the  church ;  but  it  became  much  more  con- 
spicuous when  a  criminal  took  sanctuary  in  his  church,  or  in  times 
of  drought  and  inundation,  barbarian  inroads  and  domestic  in- 
suxxections,  earthquake  and  conflagmtioo.  Moreover  the  easily 
besetting  sins  of  all  men,  pride,  revengefnlness,  and  avarice  are 
treated  of,  not  in  the  abstract,  but  with  such  discriminating  particn- 
lars  as  show  the  form,  complexion,  and  dress  which  they  assumed 
in  his  own  time  and  beneath  his  own  eyes.  The  peculiar  fiiults 
also  of  the  men  around  him,  are  sketched  to  the  life.  Among 
them  were  theatre-going,  profaneness,  the  use.of  Bibles  as  amu- 
lets, usury,  divorces,  maintaining  parasites,  luxury  in  dress,  flar- 
ticularly  in  shoes,  complaints  because  miracles  had  ceased,  faith 
in  heathen  talismans,  aUowing  children  to  be  contaminated  by  hea- 
then nurses  and  teachers,  heretical  and  Judaizing  tendencies.^ 
Among  the  heretics  whom  he  condemns,  besides  the  Manicheana 
and  Anthiopomorphists,  it  is  remarkable,  that  we  not  only  find 
PerfectionistB^  and  Universalists,^  but  find  their  tenets  upheld 

1  For  wHne  of  Chrysoetom't  fiiTorite  comnion  places,  see  Opp.  Chryt.  VII. 
610.  c.  573,  605.  a.  V.  145.  VI.  127.  c. 

*  Under  the  aliat  of  Cathari  and  Marcionites,  see  Opp.  Chrys.  XI.  105.  e. 
XII.  355. 

'  See  Opp.  Chrja.  V.  190.  c.  IX.  44.  b.    For  a  sketch  of  the  heresies  whieh 
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by  flome  of  the  same  sophisms  as  in  the  present  day.  So  troe  is 
it  that  enor  walks  in  a  circle,  and  more  artifices  of  evil  than  we 
often  imagine  can  boast  a  pre-existent  state. 

While  thus  opposed  by  men  of  corrupt  minds,  he  continually 
struck  out  spaiiES  of  new  truth  to  snch  an  extent  that,  as  Isaa6 
Taylor  has  said,  a  complete  system  of  orthodox  doctrines  might 
be  collected  fiom  his  remains.  In  general,  however,  the  charac- 
ter of  his  woiks  is  not  so  much  doctrinal  as  praeticaL  It  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise,  six  centuries  before  the  fint  body  of 
systematic  theology  was  formed.  He  lacked  then  the  various 
nuclei,  aiouud  each  of  which  a  modem  preacher  is  led  to  dmw  a 
sepamte  circle  of  truths.  A  slight  attention  to  his  woiks  will 
teach  us,  that  his  favorite  topics,  or  fixed  ideas,  are  fewer  than 
those  in  many  theological  catechisms.  It  were  no  easy  task,  to 
count  the  times  that  he  treats  of  the  peacefulness  Cluristianity 
had  MHfought  in  the  world,  of  its  thriving  under  persecution, 
emshiDg  paganism  by  its  moral  power,  and  simplifying  truth  so 
surprisingly  as  to  make  doctrines  clear  to  a  child,  which  had 
been  obscure  or  unknown  to  Plata  He  repeats  again  and  again 
that  life  is  a  warfare,  but  that  no  man  can  be  wounded  except 
by  himself,  that  a  man's  own  character,  not  his  ancestors,  his 
intercessors,  his  ritual  observances,  determines  his  future  condi- 
tion. Yet,  though  the  inward  is  everything  and  the  outward 
oompamtively  nothing,  he  unceasingly  stimulates  his  auditors  not 
to  delay  baptism,  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cioss,  give  alms,  study 
the  Bible,  train  up  their  children  well,  sustain  and  extend  missions 
at  home  and  abroad.  These  themes  with  others  related  to  them, 
a  few  doctrinal  topics,  and  the  vices  of  his  age  to  which  we  have 
referred,  are  almost  the  whole  nmge  of  subjects  upon  which 
Chrysostom  expatiates.^ 

Ifotwithstsnding  Chrysostom  was  confined  to  a  narrow  round 
of  themes,  yet  few  readers  of  his  works,  and  none  doubtless  of 
his  auditors,  could  accuse  him  of  any  fault  akin  to  monotony. 
He  avoided  such  an  imputation,  not  only  in  the  various  modes  we 
have  already  indicated,  but  by  means  of  the  multitudinous  forms 
into  which  his  imagination,  circumstances,  and  youthful  studies 
enabled  and  urged  him  to  mould  every  truth.  Very  many  times, 
in  perusing  his  sermons,  have  we  dedared  him  a  believer  in  a 

were  niott  rife  in  ChrysMtom't  era,  coniolt  Montfaocon't  *'  Synopita,'*  Opp. 
Chrys.  XIll.  186  et  wq. 

>  For  illattrations  tee  Opp.  Chiyt.  V.  166.  b.  VIII.  379.  b.  VI.  20.  d.  VIl. 
79.  b.  7S.a.  528.  a.  136.  cetc. 
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pre-established  harmony  between  die  visible  and  the  spiritual 
worlds,  and  a  demonstrator  of  it  According  to  this  theory,  one 
thing  is  so  set  over  against  another,  that  every  feature  of  moral 
truth  is  shadowed  forth  in  some  object  which  every  man  sees 
every  day.  His  endeavor  was  to  associate  every  such  object 
with  its  respective  truth,  so  that  it  should  be  viewed  as  that  truth 
incarnate.  So  numerous  are  his  illustrations  of  this  sort,  not  only 
from  nature  but  from  the  arts,  customs,  and  other  peculiarities  of 
his  time,  that  a  considerable  volume  has  been  filled  with  curious 
particulars  of  antiquarian  interest,  gleaned  from  his  remains.^ 
Again,  he  had  studied  the  Scriptures  so  much  in  the  ideal  {ves- 
ence  of  scriptiu^  personages,  he  had  so  worked  his  way  into 
their  manner  of  thought  and  feeling  and  speech,  that  he  plausibly 
represents  them  in  imaginary  circumstances,  and  puts  imaginary 
speeches  in  their  mouths.  Any  subject,  then,  which  he  may  have 
in  hand,  he  can  enliven  not  only  by  every  analogous  narrative  in 
the  Scriptures,  but  by  the  supposable  actions  or  words  of  sciip* 
tural  personages  in  fictitious  scenes.  By  carryiiig  on  a  dialogue 
with  the  men  whom  he  thus,  as  it  were,  raises  from  the  dead,  he 
often  vivifies  and  impersonates  abstractions.^ 

The  circumstances  in  which  Chrysostom  preached,  enabled 
him  in  many  ways  to  prevent  familiar  truths  from  becoming  com- 
mon place.  From  the  mountain  beneath  which  his  hearers  dwelt, 
he  could  almost  see  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  not  only  nearer  to 
the  apostles  in  time  than  we  are  to  the  reformers,  and  a  preacher 
in  the  city  where  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  first  called  Chris- 
tians, but  preached  in  a  church  founded  by  an  apostle.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Testament  was  his.  Its  spirit  was  oriental 
like  his.  He  addressed  men  of  such  tastes,  that  he  did  not  need 
to  deny  himself  any  energetic  figure  or  phrase,  because  it  was 
coarse  or  vulgar,  or  to  forego  any  illustration,  because  it  might  be 
gaudy  or  ceremonially  unclean.  He  had  no  dread  of  offending 
"ears  polite."  There  was  no  fear  before  his  eyes,  of  bein^ 
thought  rather  a  singular  man  for  a  preacher.3  He  spoke  where 
a  gaudy  style  was  vindicated  by  a  gaudy  nature,  amid  the  cos- 
tumes, architecture  and  national  festivals,  which  we  most  appio- 
priately  call  gorgeous,  not  far  .  from  those  who  originated  such 
names  and  things  as  arabesques.     He  addressed  a  people  easily 

'  See  Opp.  Ohrys.  XITI.    Synopsis  and  Index  Rerum. 

'  Examples  may  be  found  in  Opp.  Chrys.  VIl.  531.  II.  p.  165. 

»  Se6  for  iUttsiratioDs,  Opp.  Chiys.  Yll.  101. 713.  d.  II.  717.  b. 
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blown  about  by  passions;  now  festooning  e 

peting  the  streets ;  anon,  after  an  earthqaak^;  -s^ 

ing  one  another,  to  hear  his  words,  stamping      "^.^ 

their  foreheads,  giving  him  sympathetic  smiles^ 

fore  snch  aaditoni,  his  soul  expanded  with  fuK 

conld  not  only  venture  on  as  abmpt  exordiums,  as  thw  \ 

first  oration  against  Catiline,  with  magical  success,  bu *««^ 

impelled  to  such  extravagant  expressions,  as  he  afterwards  found 
too  fervid  for  the  more  occidental  meridian  of  Constantinople.* 
The  fancy  of  Chrysostom  did  not  realize  what  has  been  fabled 
of  Btchter,  that  in  sixty  volumes  he  repeats  but  two  or  three  fig- 
ures, hanging  a  jewel  upon  every  grass-blade  and  sowing  th« 
earth  with  orient  pearl ;  nor  does  it  like  Jeremy  Taylor,  possess 
him  and  lead  him  astray ;  but  it  adorns  the  plainest  and  even 
deformed  subjects  with  unexpected  attractions.  It  often  reminds 
OS  of  the  vigor  with  which  Itelian  verdure  leaps  over  every  wall, 
shoots  out  at  the  loop-holes  of  terraces,  entrenches  itself  on 
domes,  and  seems  to  gush  out  from  the  smooth  rock.  Or  we 
may  compare  it  to  the  decorations  of  the  chapel  in  which  he  lies 
entombed.  Armorial  bearings  are  artfnlly  inlaid  in  its  marble 
floor,  its  ceiling  is  of  gilded  stucco,  moulded  in  artistic  forms,  mo- 
saics glowing  upon  its  walls,  and  not  a  seat  or  panel  is  without 
elaborate  carvings,  at  once  pictures  ta  the  eye  and  emblems  to 
the  fancy.'  We  can  fortify  our  view  of  the  aid  which  fancy  lent  to 
Chrysostom's  exhibitions  of  truth,  by  a  remaik  of  Coleridge,  who, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  him  as  a  philosopher,  had  no  superior 
in  criticism.  Looking  over  an  extract  from  this  ancient  preacher 
in  Jeremy  Taylor,  he  cried  out,  "What  a  vivid  figure!  It  is 
enough  to  make  any  man  set  to  work  to  read  Chrysostom."  (Lit 
Bemains,  III  p.  317). 

The  month  of  February,  of  the  next  year  after  Chrysostom 
began  to  preach,  A.  D.  387,  was  signalized  by  a  crisis  worthy  of 
his  genius.  A  tax  which  was  at  this  time  imposed  upon  the  An* 
tiochians,  appeared  so  exorbitant  that  they  rose  in  rebellion.  The 
police  and  municipal  troops  were  overpowered.  Statues  of  the 
emperor  and  empress,  which  had  adorned  the  market-place,  were 
mutilated  and  hurled  from  their  pedestals  by  the  wanton  rabble. 

>  Bee  Opp.  Cbrjv.  I.  587.  e.  n.  913.  e.  Montf.  116. 

•  For  instancet  le^  Opp.  Chrys.  VII.  p.  634.  c.  VI.  p.  255.  a.  III.,  and  tiM 
cbuges  against  him  beibre  the  Synod  of  Chaloedon,  in  Palladiaf . 

*  Boaaen,  Beachreibang  der  Stadt  Rom,  I.  8L 
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,  a  Eoman  legion  soon  entered  the  gates  and  the  revolt  was 
''  at  an  end.  Then  began  a  reign  of  terror ;  for  the  Roman  prefects 
were  accustomed  to  be  so  systematically  crael,  that  no  people 
but  the  men  of  Antioch,  who  were  as  volatile  and  reckless  as  the 
modern  Parisians,  would  have  had  the  imprudence  to  kindle  their 
wrath.  Those  clearly  guilty  of  insubordination  died  at  once  by  the 
hctor's  axe.  The  suspected  were  dragged  before  a  military  tri- 
bunal, many  were  tortured,  the  noble  degraded,  the  rich  beggared. 
The  friends  of  the  victims  were  speechless  and  dared  only  raise 
their  eyes  and  hands  towards  heaven.  The  Forum,  where  crowds 
had  lounged  away  the  day  and  lingered  far  into  the  night,  be- 
came like  that  in  a  city  of  the  dead.  Yet  present  ills  were  less 
than  horrible  imaginings.  It  was  a  general  foreboding,  that  the 
city  was  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  the  men  crucified,  the  women 
enslaved. 

Af^er  a  silence  of  seven  days,  Chrysostom  harangued  a  ciowd 
who  had  flocked  into  his  church,  many  of  them  for  the  first  time. 
His  pulpit,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  was  a  mere  platform 
like  the  stage  of  a  theatre.  He  had  seen  the  wealthiest  famiUes 
wandering  homeless,  and  exclaimed,  "  How  truly  is  all  vanity  T 
He  had  seen  men  put  to  death  for  not  putting  down  or  resisting 
the  rioters,  and  asked,  *'  What  will  become  of  us  if  the  blood  of 
souls  be  found  in  our  skirts  ?**  He  had  marked  the  impotence  of 
the  noblest  mother  to  stay  the  punishment  of  her  son  a  moment, 
and  bade  his  hearers  infer  what  the  last  judgment  must  be.  Pa- 
gan sophists  had  fled  and  hid  themselves  in  caves.  "  Where," 
he  asked,  "  are  the  reasoners  of  this  world,  who  were  wont  to  be 
so  proud  of  their  canes,  cloaks  and  beards  ?"  Monks  had  come 
down  from  the  neighboring  mountains,  had  saved  the  Uves  of 
some  by  their  intercessions,  and  spoken  comfortably  to  more. 
"  Afler  such  deeds,*'  he  cried,  *<  of  those  who  have  appeared  like 
angels  from  heaven  to  strengthen  you,  need  we  books,  sermons 
and  words  to  prove  our  faith  true  ?"  The  aged  bishop,  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  troubles,  had  hurried  to  Constantinople  to  beg 
mercy  for  his  flock.  "  Why,"  asked  the  preacher,  '*  does  he  risk 
his  life  in  this  perilous  journey  ?  Is  it  not  because  his  master 
laid  down  his  life  ion  the  sheep  ?"  Theatricals  and  the  sports  of 
the  hippodrome  had  been  suppressed.  "  Shall  this,*'  he  exclaimed, 
"  be  for  a  lamentation  ?  What  are  they  but  fountains  of  evil  and 
roots  of  vice  T 

But  we  refrain  from  multiplying  these  liints  at  the  topics  on 
which  the  eloquent  preadier  insisted.    Their  spirit  evaporates 
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while  we  lalxNT  to  pour  them  from  one  language  into  another. 
We  are  well  aware  that  sueh  dUfecta  membra  are  as  useless 
and  as  tantalizing,  as  the  bits  of  foreign  wonders  which  some 
travellers  are  at  such  pains  to  bring  home. 

For  many  days,  the  fate  of  Antioch  hung  in  even  scale.  For 
weU-nigh  as  many  days  Chrysostom  preached  as  a  dying  man  to 
dying  men.  No  occurrence  was  too  trivial  for  his  magic  to  trans* 
figure  into  a  gem  sparkling  instruction.  The  rumors,  the  panics, 
the  closed  shops,  the  fear  of  demons,  the  broken  statues  which 
had  led  to  the  existing  calamities,  became  each  as  a  thing  of  life 
and  endowed  with  the  gifl  of  tongues.  The  stone  cried  out  of 
the  wall,  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  answered  it 

Chrysostom,  though  uttering  golden  words  from  his  lips  of  gold, 
was  content  to  remain  a  plain  presbyter  of  Antioch.  He  once 
said,  that  if  he  had  leisure  he  would  fain  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Bome,  in  order  to  stand  by  the  ashes  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  yet  his 
heart's  choice  was  to  dwell  among  his  own  people.  When  ill 
health  forced  him  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  country,  he  came 
back  to  his  flock  nightly  in  dreams.  (Opp.  II  279.  c.)  Mean* 
time,  the  arch-bishopric  of  Constantinople  as  among  the  highest 
offices  in  the  world,  whenever  it  fell  vacant,  was  fought  for  by  a 
host  of  candidates  with  a  rage  which  would  have  disgraced  a 
political  canvass.  But  the  emperor's  prime  minister,  Eutropins, 
while  on  a  visit  at  Antioch,  had  been  much  captivated  with  the 
eloquence  of  Chrysostom.  On  this  account,  upon  the  decease  of 
the  Constantinopolitan  prelate  in  A.  D.  398,  he  secretly  persuaded 
the  emperor  to  appoint  the  eloquent  preacher  to  fill  the  vacant 
diocese.  Chrysostom,  whom  twelve  years  of  labor  had  so  en- 
deared to  the  Antiochians,  that  a  tumult  was  feared  from  any  at- 
tempt to  remove  him  publicly,  was  summoned  to  meet  an  impe- 
rial ofiicer  in  the  suburbs,  informed  of  his  promotion,  put  on  the 
spot  into  the  carriage  of  a  courier,  and  by  a  literal  abduction  bur- 
ned away  to  Constantinople.^ 

CHaYSosTOM  AS  Archbishop  op  Constantinople. 

Chrysostom  in  A.  D.  398,  on  becoming  the  court-preacher  and 
archbishop  of  New  Borne,  as  Constantinople  was  then  often 
styled,  became  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  ChristendonL 
He  was  equal  in  power  and  authority  with  the  pontiff  of  Bome, 

>  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl.  Vlll.  2.  Montfaueon,  130. 
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and  peihaps  bofe  the  Jewish  title  of  Patii«icii.i  At  court,  in 
company,  and  on  all  great  oecaaioiM,  he  took  rank  before  the  four 
great  officen  of  the  state.  His  doqnence  was  as  madh  admifed 
in  the  metropolis  as  it  had  been  in  Antiodi,  and  drew  throngs  to 
the  chnrches.  Shocks  of  an  earthquake,  a  flood,  the  anniversary 
of  Theodosins,  and  a  disinterment  of  Martin's  relice,  so  caOed 
jforth  and  disj^yed  his  genins  that  it  was  speedily  appreciated. 
He  was  idolized  by  the  empress  Eudoxia  who  mled  the  empe- 
ror, and  by  Uie  imperial  minion  Eutropius.  In  soch  a  posture  €€ 
aflairs,  he  thought  he  could  Tenture  to  smite  with  a  high  hand 
the  fashionable  immoralities,  and  to  commence  in  earnest  an 
ecclesiastical  reform. 

He  repressed  the  libertinism  to  which  the  prevalence  of  celi- 
bacy had  given  rise.  He  forced  the  Iscy  clergy  to  hold  meetings 
on  week  days,  and  to  keep  nocturnal  vigils.  That  he  might  give 
more  to  the  poor  he  retrenched  his  household  expenses,  tamed 
off  supernumeraries,  aboHshed  siiMcures,  and  exhorted  the  nch 
and  noble  of  the  city  to  a  similar  procedure.  He  attacked  here- 
tics of  all  names,  not  only  in  the  pulpit,  but  by  bands  of  street- 
singers,  like  the  Chorknaben  in  German  cities  at  the  present  day. 
He  induced  many  who  had  long  been  immured  in  monasteries  U> 
go  forth  on  misskms,  especially  among  the  Goths.  He  denounced 
with  all  the  point  and  fearlesmess  of  Bridaine  at  Peuis,  the  pre- 
valent sins  of  the  time,  such  as  greediness  of  gain,  and  luxmioaa 
expenditures,  particalarly  in  dress  and  equipage.* 

All  these  measures  on  the  part  of  Cluysostom  were  doubtless 
prompted  by  good  motives ;  yet  many  steps  were  rashly  taken, 
if  in  ^e  absence  of  other  criteria  we  may  judge  of  them  by  the 
events  or  issues  to  which  they  led.  His  first  essays,  however, 
were  successful.  The  so-caHed  consul,  Eutropius,  who  had  per- 
suaded the  emperor  to  nominate  CluTsostom  archbishop,  finding 
him  a  stem  and  plain-dealing  rebuker  of  his  self-conceit  and 
vices,  instead  of  the  serviceable  tool  he  had  expected,  was  alien- 
ated from  him.  He  could  wound  Chrysostom  by  aiming  a  blow 
at  ecclesiastical  immunities,  he  therefore  procured  an  imperial 
edict  to  abolish  the  custom  which  allowed  churches  to  be  places 
of  sanctuary  for  criminals.  But,  just  at  that  crisis,  the  garrison 
of  the  metropdis  mutinying  and  demanding  his  death,  as  the 
janinaries  in  the  same  city  have  since  often  demanded  the  head 

>  See  Mardock*t  M<Mhetm,  1.  pp.  232,  333. 

'  See  Hift.  Eoclc*.  by  Soermtei,  L.  VI.  and  Sotomen,  L.  Vlll. 
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of  a  Turkish  vizier,  he  was  fain  hioaself  to  make  the  church  his 
asylum,  and  was  there  generously  welcomed.  The  speech  with 
which  Chrysostom  at  the  risk  of  his  life  pacified  the  mob,  who 
had  burst  into  the  church  and  were  ready  to  tear  the  obnoxious 
refugee  from  the  altar,  is  eloquence  itself.  The  privilege  of 
the  sanctuary  was  maintained  im-iolate,  altliough  Eutropius  soon 
after,  stealing  away  from  the  altar,  vms  seized  and  put  to  death.^ 
Chrysostom  next  measured  his  strength  with  Gainas  the  Goth. 
This  man  who  was  a  commander  in  the  army,  being  an  Ariaa 
had  left  no  means  untried  for  indudng  the  emperor  to  annul  the 
law,  which  prohibited  the  Arians  from  having  a  place  of  worship 
in  the  metropolis.  He  was  on  the  evcf  of  success  when  in  a  con- 
ference  with  Chrysostom  he  was  prevailed  upon,  according  to 
Montfaucon,  to  desist  from  his  endeavors.^  When  he  afterwards 
raised  a  revolt  in  Thrace,  and  persecuted  the  orthodox  in  the 
cities  he  passed  through,  Theodoret  states,  (L.  V.  32.)  that 
Chrysostom  undertook  a  long  and  perilous  journey  and  success- 
fully interceded  for  his  suffering  fhends. 

It  was  soon,  however,  his  ill-fortune  to  incur  the  enmity  of  the 
empress,  who,  as  she  felt  that  his  denunciations  of  extravagance 
in  dress  applied  to  herself  conchided  them  to  be  aimed  at  her. 
In  that  despotic  government,  to  fail  imder  the  displeasure  of  the 
higher  powers  was  to  be  hated  by  a  myriad  of  vassals.  He  was 
also  assailed  by  heretics  of  every  name,  by  the  rich  whose  un- 
scrupulous means  of  getting  gain  he  had  stigmatized,  by  all  on 
whom  his  reforms  had  passed  heavily,  by  the  court,  ladies  whose 
tricks  to  conceal  their  age  or  ugliness  he  had  exposed,  and  by  all 
to  whom  his  eloquence  was  as  the  piercings  of  a  sword.  For  a 
time»  however,  he  stood  unshaken.  He  made  a  long  journey  to 
Ephesus,  and  called  a  synod  there,  at  which  six  or,  according  to  So- 
zomen,  thirteen  bishops,  being  convicted  of  simony,  were  deposed 
He  exercised  a  similar  severity  in  Nicomedia.  On  his  return  to 
Constantinople,  finding  that  numbers  of  the  country  clergy  were 
hving  luxuriously  in  that  metropolis,  he  ordered  them  to  leave  it, 
and  make  their  abode  each  on  his  own  benefice.  Among  these 
absentees  was  Severin,  Bishop  of  Gabala  in  Syria,  who  during 
Chrysostom's  absence  had  suppUed  his  pulpit  This  bishop,  hav- 
ing abused  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  being  detected, 
was  silenced  by  Chrysostom ;  that  is,  forbidden  to  preach  iu  Con- 

«  Sec  Opp.  Chryt.  HI.  p.  3&2.    Boer.  L.  VI.  5.    Sozo.  L.  VIII.  7.     Gibbon 
XXXn.  note  30. 
•8ee8oer.6:&    Soso.8:4.    Montf. 
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•tentiaople.  Bmng  ittsiiiiisted  himself  into  eonit-fitvor,  he  re- 
lured  to  Chftloedon  only  to  be  recalled  by  an  imperial  ofder»  with 
the  foioed  oonaent  of  Chrysostom.  A  public  reoonciliatioiii  of 
tfaeee  antagonists  followed  It  was  sincere  to  all  appearance  on 
the  part  of  Chrysoatom,  but  false  and  hollow  on  the  aide  of  Sev- 


About  this  time  the  empress  Endozia,  who  had  long  been 
sittag  by  Chr3fS08tom'8  invectiTes  against  wasteM  pomp,  was 
eaEasperated  even  to  fury  by  a  letter  which  he  addressed  her,  to 
lemonstiato  against  her  holding  a  ▼ine3ranl  which,  after  letting  its 
owner  perish  unjustly,  she  had  torn  from  his  widow.  From  the 
date  of  this  remonstrance  she  sought  opportunity  to  ruin  her  re- 
prover, if  it  were  possible  with  a  show  of  justice.  She  did  not 
seek  long  in  vain.  Eighty  Egyptian  monks  presented  themselves 
at  the  palace  of  Chrysostom,  ref^esentiz^  that  they  had  been  driven 
fiKMU  the  Egyptian  deserts  to  which  they  had  repaired  as  her* 
rails,  and  further,  had  been  forced  to  flee  from  I^estine  where  they 
had  taken  refuge,  by  Theophilus,  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria. 
The  real  cause  of  this  banishment  was,  that  the  monks  would  not 
take  part  in  the  covetous  schemes  of  Theophilus ;  the  ostensible 
cause  of  it  was,  that  they  refused  to  give  up  reading  the  works  of 
Origen.  It  being  soon  apparent  that  Theophihts  would  seek  to  ex- 
pel the  Egyptian  refugees  from  Constantinople,  Chrysostom  inter- 
posed in  their  behalf,  and  wrote  more  than  one  conciliatory  letter  to 
Theophilus.  Origen  as  an  interpreter  had  been  condemned  for 
allegorizing;  and  his  principles  of  interpretation  difiered  from 
those  of  Chrysostom.  Yet  Cluysoelom  not  only  admired  his  gen- 
ius, but  believed  that  his  error  was  less  pernicious  than  the  dull 
literalism,  whidi  had  supplanted  it  Accordingly,  he  favored  the 
study  of  hia  works  as  an  antidote  against  sensualizing  tenden* 


No  sooner  was  the  mediation  of  Chrysostom  spumed  by  The- 
ophilus, than  he  would  fain  have  avoided  any  interference  in  a 
eonttoveray,  which  he  had  lost  all  hope  of  bringing  to  an  end. 
But  when  the  monks  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  empress, 
and  implored  her  protection,  she  gave  orders  that  a  synod  to  ex- 
amine their  complaints  should  meet  at  Constantinople  under  the 
sttperiotendence  of  Chrysostom.  Her  secret  purpose  was  to  en- 
tangle him  in  difficulties,  and  it  was  not  frastmted.  There  were 
many  classes  of  men  who  viewed  him  with  an  evil  eye,  or  could 
be  easily  prejudiced  against  him ;  and  all  such  were  rallied  and 
organized  by  Theophilus  who  was  a  master  of  intrigue.    iUaij 
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were  cut  to  the  heart  by  his  iadividnaligtag  rebakes  of  popular 
vices ;  others  who  like  him  oiiginated  in  Syria,  envied  his  eleva-* 
tion  above  themselves ;  some  of  the  inferior  deigy  thought  he  had 
not  shown  them  sufficient  courtesy  or  hospitality ;  others  charged 
him  with  austerely  exacting  too  great  seal  in  their  functions ;  oth« 
ers,  tainted  with  anthropomorphism,  branded  all  his  departures 
fiom  the  dead  letter  of  the  Scriptures  as  heresy. 

As  soon  as  the  plot  was  ripe  for  execution,  Theophihis  appeared 
at  Ckmstantiuople  with  bribes  in  both  hands.  Ihrough  his  intrigues 
the  synod  was  convened  at  the  adjacent  suburb  of  Cbalcedon  in- 
stead of  at  Constantinople,  and  its  first  proceedings  were  the  ex- 
amination  of  certain  chaiges  which  he  preferred  against  Chrysos- 
tODL  Most  of  these  charges  are  so  frivolous  as  to  show,  that  little 
ground  of  complaint  against  him  really  existed ;  some  of  them 
prQve  him  to  have  been  superior  to  the  formalism  and  superstition 
of  his  time.  One  charge  was,  that  he  used  too  goigeous  and  po- 
etical language;  another  that  he  ate  alone;  another  that  he  used 
the  warm  bath  after  others,  that  he  did  not  pmy  as  he  entered 
church,  that  he  administered  the  sacrament  to  men  who  had  eaten 
dinner,  that  he  represented  it  as  never  too  late  to  repent,  and 
that  he  let  pagans  take  sanctuary  in  the  church  Four  other 
chaiges,  which  at  first  sight  have  a  more  formidable  front,  were 
either  calumnious,  ill-grounded  or  exaggerated,  namely ;  that  ha 
had  spoken  evil  of  the  clergy,  exercised  authority  out  of  his  dio- 
cese, excited  the  people  to  rebellion,  and  called  the  empress 
Jexabel.  The  synod  at  Chalcedon,  consisting  according  to  P^- 
ladius,  Tillemont,  etc.  of  thirty-six  bishops,  summoned  Chrysostom 
to  appear  before  them  and  answer  to  these  charges.^  Although 
a  counter-synod  of  forty  bishops  had  collected  around  him,  he  an- 
swered the  synod,  that  he  would  obey  their  summons,  provided 
(mly  that  three  or  four  of  his  enemies  were  excluded  from  the 
numbers  of  his  judges.  His  overture  was  rejected;  and  the 
synod  before  which  he  refused  to  appear,  at  the  end  of  fourteen 
days  deposed  him  from  his  aroh-bishopric  and  detivered  him  over 
to  the  civil  power. 

Viewing  these  proceedings  as  illegal,  not  to  say  unjust,  Chry- 
sostom resolved  to  abide  with  his  people  till  forced  away.     He 

*  Pbotias  M  quoted  by  Gibbon  (XXXII.  note  49.)  Btatet  the  number  of  biah- 
ops  in  this  council  to  have  been  forty-Jive,  "  Tillemont,"  says  Mil  man,  ^*  ar^es 
■trongly  for  the  number  of  thirty-aix."  We  may  add  that  Gibbon  with  char- 
acteristic subtlety  leaves  the  impVession,  thavgrk  he  does  not  assert^  that  TiUe* 
mont  idTocates  what  he  in  fact  opposes,  the  number  of  forty-five. 
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fint  cheered  up  his  brother  bishops,  who  were  sinking  in  des* 
pondency,  and  next  addressed  the  people,  who  at  short  intervals 
for  three  days  crowded  his  chuich.  He  praised  their  feaiiess 
coming  together  to  hear  his  last  words.  He  bade  them  be 
tranquil  and  cheerful,  since  nothing  could  harm  him  while  he 
was  stayed  on  God,  nothing  could  put  him  asunder  from  those 
with  whom  God  had  joined  him  together;  lor  if  disunited  in 
place  they  were  united  in  love,  and  even  though  he  were  parted 
from  them  by  death,  his  soul  would  not  cease  to  care  for  them. 
At  length,  learning  that  a  band  of  soldiers  had  been  dispatched 
to  arrest  him,  he  yielded  himself  into  their  hands,  and  was  imme- 
diately ferried  over  to  the  Asiatic  shore.  But  an  earthquake, 
which  the  same  night  shook  the  city,  being  interpreted  by  gen- 
eral consent,  as  the  frown  of  Heaven  upon  the  deposition  of 
Chrysostom,  and  combining  with  his  popularity  to  threaten  a 
worse  earthquake  of  popular  sedition,  constrained  the  emperor  to 
sign  an  order  for  his  immediate  recall.  As  he  returned  to  the 
city,  the  Bosphorus  was  almost  bridged  with  boats  which  were 
filled  with  gaily  dressed  thousands,  waving  banners,  and  escort* 
ing  him  back  with  songs  and  shouts.  Torch-trains  awaited  and 
welcomed  him  at  his  landing  on  the  European  shore.  His  fint 
intention,  which  was  for  good  reasons  to  retire  to  a  country-seat, 
till  a  new  synod  had  been  convened  to  annul  the  decree  against 
him,  was  overcome  by  the  entreaties  or  rather  by  the  demands 
of  the  populace.  Overjoyed  at  receiving  him  back,  they  would 
not  disperse  till  they  had  brought  him  in  triumph  to  his  episcopal 
throne,  received  his  blessing,  and  listened  to  an  extemporaneous 
harangue  from  his  lips.^ 

The  importunities  of  Chrysostom  were  unceasing,  that  the 
emperor  would  convoke  another  synod  in  order  to  rescind  the 
decree,  in  pursuance  of  which  he  had  been  torn  from  his  people ; 
and  at  length  a  proclamation  for  ouch  a  synod  was  issued.  But  in 
the  mean  time  he  had  again  fallen  out  of  favor  at  court  Having 
inveighed  against  certain  pagan  rites,  at  the  erection  and  dedica- 
tion of  a  statue  of  the  empress  Eudoxia  near  his  churoh,  which 
had  disturbed  his  services,  he  was  in  consequence  reported  to 
have  spoken  treasonable  words.  Besides,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  martyrdom  of  John  the  Baptist,  he  is  said  though  probably 
falsely  by  Sozomen,  L.  VIH:  20,  and  Gibbon,  xxxiL  note  41,  to 
have  begun  a  sermon  thus:  "  Again  Herodias'  daughter  dances, 

>  See   Hist.  EccleP.     Soc.  VI  :  7—10,   15-1-16.     Soz.  VIII :  9.     Palladiui, 
Montfaucon. 
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rtges;  demands  the  head  of  John."  "Rie  name  of  Chiysostom 
in  his  life-time  being  John,  and  Endoxia  resembling  in  more  than 
one  point  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  an  exordium  like  this  would 
have  been  fatal  to  any  man.  Whether  such  a  sermon  was 
preached  or  not,  the  synod  which  soon  assembled,  being  creatures 
of  the  court,  compliant  to  its  bidding,  decreed  the  deposition  of 
Chrysostom.  The  pretext  for  the  deposition  was  simply  this : 
he  had  returned  at  the  emperor's  order  to  the  exercise  of  hk 
archiepiscopal  functions.  But  he  thus  transgressed  a  church-law, 
that  no  deposed  arch-bishop  could  be  reinstated  except  by  a  vote 
of  a  new  and  larger  synod  than  that  by  which  he  had  been 
deposed,  and  that  whoever  acted  as  arch-bishop  before  being  so 
reinstated,  was  ipso  facto  deposed  forever.  Chrysostom  refused 
to  submit  voluntarily  to  this  sentence,  since  the  law  by  which  he 
was  judged  had  been  enacted  only  by  an  Arian  synod.  Declar- 
ing as  before,  that  he  would  yield  only  to  force,  he  continued  to 
hold  meetings.  On  one  occasion  three  thousand  persons  pre- 
sented themselves  for  baptism,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  rites  the 
assembly  was  assailed  and  dispersed  with  violence  and  bloodshed, 
by  a  military  detachment  A  man  of  doubtful  sanity,  who  about 
this  time  attempted  Chrysostom's  Hfe,  was  saved  from  torture 
only  by  the  arch-bishop's  intercession.  When  a  few  days  after^ 
wards  he  received  an  express  order  from  the  emperor  to  leave  the 
archiepiscopal  palace,  he  made  a  parting  speech  to  the  deaconesses 
in  his  baptistery  and  to  his  ecclesiastics  in  Ids  vestry,  bidding 
them  all  be  subject  to  his  successor,  and  thanking  them  for  their 
having  seconded  all  his  plans.  The  mule  on  which  he  used  to 
ride  had  been  previously  prepared  for  him  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  but  seeing  a  multitude  assembled  there,  and  fearing  a 
tumult,  he  passed  out  by  a  private  passage,  and  delivered  him- 
self  to  a  police  officer.  He  was  immediately  put  on  board  a 
caique,  and  transported  across  the  Hellespont  The  time  was 
the  twentieth  of  June,  A.  D.  404,  when  this  candlestick  of  a 
burning  and  shining  light  was  removed  out  of  its  place  in  the 
midst  of  a  people,  who  declared  his  ceasing  to  preach,  a  worse 
calamity  than  if  the  sun  were  cast  down  from  heaven. 

Ch&tsostom  in  Exile. 

HI  health  detained  Chrysostom  several  weeks  in  Bithynia;  but 
he  was  conveyed  into  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor  as  soon  as  possible*  « 
while  the  place  to  which  he  should  be  banished  was  not  yet  de- 
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termiaecL  He  mmde  efibrts  to  getanvgieeable  plaoeoTiendeiice 
TOMchaafed  him,  but  after  long  suspense  was  ordered  to  live  in 
Oucusua  This  city  was  seventy  day's  joumey  distant,  perched 
on  a  bleak  lidge  of  mount  Tsarus,  and  infested  by  baifaaiian  in- 
igada  His  joumey  thither  was  in  the  heat  of  sununer  and  foQ 
of  danger  from  predatory  Tsauriaas;  he  was  deprived  of  the  com** 
f^wts  which  habit  and  his  in6rmities  had  made  naceasaries ;  he 
WM  several  times  detained  by  sickness,  and  as  often  mal-treated 
by  Christians  who  had  learned  from  his  maligners  to  think  him 
woiae  than  an  infidel.  Upon  airiving  at  Coensus  he  was  har- 
rassed  by  an  illness  xesnlting  from  the  fatigues  and  privations  of 
his  joumey;  he  had  no  good  physician  or  medicine;  his  house 
ifas  incurably  smoky  or  cold ;  he  could  not  bathe  or  get  exercise ; 
and  as  if  that  no  variety  of  affliction  might  be  wanting,  a  conta- 
gious disease  broke  out  in  the  city.  When  his  health  became 
better,  he  found  himself  cut  off  from  the  world,  since  the  couriers 
were  killed  by  the  barbarians  or  perished  in  the  snow.  Cucusus 
WBB  always  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  nomadic  tribes,  and  in 
qansequence  he  lived  in  perpetual  alarm,  and  was  often  obliged 
tjpt  seek  safety  in  flight 

Yet  he  was  not  long  in  devising,  or  supine  in  executing  schemes 
of  usefulness.  He  wrote  and  despatched  several  hundred  letteiSt 
of  which  two  hundred  and  forty-two  are  still  extant,  to  all  parttf 
qf  the  wodd.  Some  were  to  his  brother  bishops,  especially  those 
of  Italy,  requesting  their  intercession  for  the  termination  of  hia 
banishment,  or  the  re-judging  of  his  case.  Some  were  to  the 
lyiissionaries,  whom  even  in  exile  he  joined  with  his  enemies  in 
sending  among  the  Goths  and  Persians.  Some  were  to  his  par- 
tisans at  Constantinople,  styled  Johannists,  who,  as  his  church 
had  b^en  burned  on  the  day  of  his  banishment,  were  falsely  ac- 
diSfMi  of  having  set  it  on  fire.  Othefs  were  to  early  friends,  to 
t)K»se  who  ministered  to  him  of  their  substance  in  his  bonds,  to 
his  flock  at  Antioch  which  was  in  his  vicinity,  and  to  his  foUowecs 
whp  were  persecuted  for  their  adherence  to  him.  In  mauy  of  them 
the  value  and  the  frequent  needfulness  of  sufiering,  as  a  discipline 
of  virtue,  are  portmyed  with  surprising  power  and  liveliness.  Bow 
undaunted  his  own  spirit  remained  will  appear,  from  the  following 
passage  in  his  correspondence,  which  is  a  specimen  of  a  hundred 
others : — ^*'When  driven  fh>m  the  city,  I  oared  nothing  for  it  But 
I  said  to  myself,  if  the  empress  wishes  to  banish  me  let  her  ban- 
ish me ;  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof.  If  she 
would  saw  me  in  sunder,  let  her  saw  me  in  sunder ; — ^I  have 
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Isaiah  for  a  pattern.  If  she  would  plunge  me  in  the  sea ;  I 
remember  Jonah.  If  she  would  thrust  me  into  the  fiery  furnace ; 
I  see  the  three  children  enduring  that  If  she  would  cast  me  1x> 
wild  beasts ;  I  call  to  mind  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions.  If  she 
would  stone  me,  let  her  stone  me ;  I  have  before  me  Stephen 
the  proto-martyr.  If  she  would  take  my  head  from  me,  let  her 
lake  it ; — I  have  John  the  Baptist  If  she  would  deprive  me  of 
my  worldly  goods,  let  her  do  it ;  naked  came  I  from  my  mothei^s 
womb  and  naked  shall  I  return.  An  apostle  has  told  me,  "  God 
respecteth  not  man's  person,"  and  "  if  I  yet  pleased  men  I  should 
not  be  the  servant  of  Christ"*  Even  Gibbon  cannot  refrain 
from  remaiking  that  these  epistles  "  show  a  firmness  of  mind 
much  superior  to  that  of  Cicero  in  his  exile,"  xxxii.  note  54. 

The  influence  of  Chrysostom  by  means  of  his  letters,  of  the 
numbers  who  made  pilgrimages  to  visit  him,  and  of  the  sympa- 
thy which  his  sufferings  everywhere  excited,  was  not  only  as 
powerful  as  salutary,  but  roused  again  the  wrath  of  his  implaca- 
ble foes.  The  Roman  patriarch.  Innocent  I,  indeed,  renounced 
communion  with  the  Eastern  churches,  and  the  emperor  of  the 
West,  Honorius,  wrote  more  than  once,  interceding  and  demand- 
ing an  oecumenical  council  on  his  behalf;  but  their  distant  and 
procrastinated  interposition  came  too  late.  Eariy  in  the  summer 
'o£  the  year  A.  D.  407,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
forced  fo  set  out  on  foot  for  a  new  place  of  exile,  called  Pytius, 
upon  the  Euxine  Sea,  "  the  last  frontier  of  the  Roman  world.'^ 
His  journey  was  intended  to  be  as  long  as  the  whole  breadth  of 
Asia  Minor.  He  had  to  cross  alternately  snowy  heights  and 
parched  plains,  and  to  traverse  regions  where  the  comforts  of 
civilization  were  unknown  even  by  name.  The  soldiers  who  had 
him  in  charge,  had  been  promised  promotion  if  he  died  on  the 
toad.  One  of  his  conductors  secretly  showed  him  not  a  little 
kindness,  but  they  all  agreed  that  their  orders  obliged  them  to 
make  all  possible  haste.  Their  leader  hurried  away  from  every 
place  where  Chrysostom  would  fhin  refresh  himself  by  a  bath, 
paid  no  attention  to  the  entreaties  of  those  he  met,  that  he  would 
deal  gently  with  his  captive,  and  took  a  fiendish  delight  when  he 
saw  the  bald  head  of  his  victim  exposed  to  rain  and  mid-day 
Suns.  This  pilgrimage  had  already,  according  to  Falladius,  lasted 
three  months,  when  the  soldiers  finding  their  prisoner  unable  to 
proceed,  were  one  day  obliged  to  return  to  a  hamlet  at  the  tomb 
of  a  martyr  where  they  had  lodged  the  night  before.   The  spot  was 

I  See  a  airaUar  sentinieiit,  Opp.  Chryi.  IV.  p.  428. 
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near  the  city  of  Comana,  in  Pontns,  and  well-nigh  the  same  place 
where,  fourteen  hundred  yeais  afterwards,  Henry  Martyn  was  to 
welcome  death  in  circumstances  uot  altogether  dissimilar.  The 
time  was  the  fourteenth  of  September,  A.  D.  407.  Then  and 
there  this  much  enduring  servant  of  Christ,  having  been,  in  coni- 
formity  to  the  customs  of  the  time,  dressed  in  white  robes,  and 
uttering  for  the  last  time  his  favorite  motto,  di^a  rip  ^^^  mnwr 
ivMKEVt  closed  his  eyes  in  the  sleep  of  death.  Thus  vanished 
from  the  firmament  the  evening  star  of  spiritual  Christianity, 
while  so  dark  a  night  ensued  that  popery  was  hailed  at  its  first 
appearance  as  an  auroral  radiance.^ 

His  remains  were  at  first  interred  near  the  place  of  his  death. 
Thirty-one  years  afterwards,  they  were  transferred  to  Constanti- 
naple,  with  almost  as  much  ecku  as  marked  the  recent  removal 
of  Napoleon's  ashes  from  St  Helena  to  Paris.  The  young  em- 
peror Theodosius  kissed  the  coffin,  and  prayed  for  his  parents  that 
the  manes  of  the  saint  would  forgive  them,  and  accept  these  late 
honors  as  the  only  possible  atonement  for  his  sufieriugs  at  their 
hands.  At  a  later  period,  the  boues  of  Cfarysostom  were  earned 
as  relics  to  Borne,  and  about  two  centuries  ago,  were  deposited 
by  Pope  Urban  VIIL  in  their  present  resting-place,  within  the 
walls  of  St  Peter's .9 

The  denouement  of  no  tragedy  is  more  moving  than  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity,  which,  reared  from  seeds  sown  long  be- 
fore, were  ripening  during  the  em  of  Chrysostom.  In  tracing  the 
progress  of  such  corruptions,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  be  most  afifect- 
ed  by  the  lives  of  individuals ;  even  as  our  feeliqgs  are  most  en- 
listed in  the  prowess  and  fate,  not  of  masses,  but  of  single  he- 
roes in  the  battles  of  the  Iliad.  The  life  we  have  now  sketched, 
showing  certain  truths  not  in  the  abstract  bpt  incarnated  and  in 
action,  is  adapted  to  give  them  such  a  lodgment  in  our  memories 
and  hearts,  that  they  shall  afilect  not  only  our  principles  but  our 
conversation  and  conduct  One  of  the  lessons  which  may  thus 
entrench  themselves,  seems  to  be,  that  prelacy,  Erastianism,  and 
cumbrous  ceremonies,  even  in  the  first  century  of  their  preva- 
lence, showed  themselves  to  be  parent-principles  of  evil  Besides 
contributing  to  a  neglect  of  the  Scriptures,  formahsm,  hypocrisy, 
venality,  and  heathenism  masked  by  specious  names,  they  entan- 
gled Christianity  with  political  strife,  drove  Chrysostom  from  his 
sphere  of  usefidness,  jsnd  compassed  his  death.    If  such  was 

1  See  PatUd.    Socra.  6:  121.  Scizo.  8:  Si8. 

*  See  Bunien,  Beicb.  der  SUdt  Rom,  I.  2.  S.  190.    MontfaucoA,  p.  177. 
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tiieir  ufloMce,  in  tbeir  first  days  of  oompwative  innocence*  while 
Chiyaoatom  and  othecs  of  like  cfaaraeter,  by  preaching,  writing, 
authority  as  church  rulers,  example  and  martyrdom*  labored  to 
keep  them  from  perrerskm ;  what  things  deserve  to  be  denounced 
as  of  moie  dangeions  tendency  ! 

If  we  have  a  spark  of  piety,  the  life  we  have  passed  in  review 
may  fan  it  to  a  flame.  If  Chr3^sost9m,  dogged  by  the  impedi- 
flMttte  we  have  jost  noticed,  sent  forth  missionaries  even  from  his 
{riace  ot  banishment,  and  what  is  more  from  hermitages,  what  is 
aor  duty?  If,  when  cast  down  from  the  second  station  in  the 
eiviliaed  woM,  lower  than  any  slave,  he  still  cried, ''  Glory  to  God 
foraU,"  how  shall  we  bear  our  light  afflictions  ?  He  rejoiced  in 
fiill  aasnninoe,  that  no  labors  for  the  gospel  will4pn>ve  in  vain, 
although  as  he  lay  down  to  die  the  aim  of  his  life  seemed  fhis* 
trated,  and  if  his  eye  had  been  piophetie  he  might  have  seen  his 
cbnich  turned  into  the  mosque  of  St  Sophia.  Oar  assurance 
should  be  doubly  sure,  since  we  have  not  only  seen  the  re&ction 
in  his  favoor  which  soon  followed  his  deaths  but  may  survey  his 
poethnmous  power,  preaching  dming  fourteen  centuries,  and  stiH 
unexhansted. 

His  letters  were  eariy  collected ;  ins  harangues  which  he  never 
thonght  of  committing  to  writing  were  penned  down  by  admiring 
disdples ;  his  tragical  end  gave  immortality  to  many  of  his  works, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  ephemeral.  In  the  ninth 
century,  the  only  book  in  the  famous  monastery  of  lona  was  one 
by  ChrysostonL  Portions  of  his  sermons,  according  to  Cave,  were 
translated  into  Arabic.  In  A.  D.  1 470,  very  soon  after  the  invention 
of  printing,  his  collected  writings  appeared  in  a  Latin  translation  at 
Borne.  Several  other  editions  of  his  complete  works  have  since 
appeared,  as  that  of  Saville,^  (Etonae  1610—12),  and  the  editio 
optima  by  Mcmtfimcon,  (Paris  1716 — 36).  Each  of  these  edi* 
tions  was  enriched  by  not  a  few  discourses,  which  had  not  been 
known  to  be  extant  by  previous  editors.  The  editions  and  trans*- 
latbns  of  portions  fiom  his  tomes,  comprised  in  volumes  to  be 
held  in  the  hand  and  read  by  the  fire,  which  after  all,  as  Johnson 
semarks,  are  those  that  change  the  face  of  the  world,  have  been 
almost  without  number.  The  exposition  of  Galatians  was  inter- 
preted into  Latin  by  Erasmus.    One  of  his  treatises  was  publish- 

'  The  expenie  of  this  edition,  which  was  eqaivalent  to  $190,000  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  was  defrayed  hy  Sarille  alone.  «« This,  aaya  HalUm,  "^  was  the  fint 
work  of  learning  on  a  great  scale,  pablished  in  England."  Introd.  to  Lit.  of 
£ng.  Ul.  p.  11. 
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ed  at  London  in  1542,  with  the  title,  "  'Huanomtm  is  hmtedhnA  ^f 
trnprnelfef  which « no  doubt  nerved  the  heart  of  many  a  niart3fr 
under  the  bloody  Mary.  Another  appeared  at  the  same  place  in 
A.  D.  1553,  entitled,  The  rettitutum  (fa  Smner  cMeJfymade  agamtt 
Desperactfon,  Another  treatise,  that  addressed  to  Theodore,  pub- 
lished in  A.  D.  1654,  was  translated  by  Lord  Viscount  Grandison, 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Another,  called  "  The  goldtn  bookT  from 
the  hand  of  Evylin,  appeared  in  1659.  The  first  English  version 
of  the  books  On  the  Priesthood,  was  printed  in  A.  D.  1728.  But 
these  are  mere  specimens  of  what  was  published  from  his  works 
in  those  times.  His  influence  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  last 
prayer  of  the  Litany  endearing  him  to  every  churchman,  in  his  in- 
terpretations studding  here  and  there  a  hundred  commentaries,  and 
in  his  select  sentences  transplanted  not  only  into  Banow  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  but  into  Baxter  and  Flavel.  Pope  assigns  to 
even  the  petk-nuxUre  cleigyman  of  his  day,  <<  A  Chrysostom  to 
smooth  his  band  in." 

On  the  continent  his  posthumous  influence  is  still  more  clearly 
attested.  Some  evidences  of  it  are  these :  the  lives  of  him  by 
Erasmus,  Tillemont,  M.  Hermant,  Montfaucoh,  Neander,  and 
Schroeckh;  the  essay  on  his  eloquence  by  Bosenmiiller ;  the 
antagonist  polemics,  Chrysostomus  OathoUcus,  and  Chrysostomm 
Jjuiheramis  ;i  "  the  Russian  clergy*'  says  Pinkerton  "  are  pnmd 
of  having  learned  eloquence  in  the  school  of  Chrysostom  -"»  and 
the  plan  of  publishing  an  Italian  edition  of  his  writings,  indnding 
several  newly  discovered  works,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
best  patristic  scholars,  though  now  interrupted,  is  by  no  means 
abandoned.3 

A  favorite  project  of  the  late  President  Porter,  was  to  publish 
a  volume  of  selections  translated  from  Chrysostom.  He  had  w- 
ganized  a  club  of  students  for  this  purpose,  and  not  a  few  sermons 
had  been  translated,  before  the  failure  of  his  health  with  other 
untoward  events  frustrated  his  design.  Yet  our  hopes  are  san- 
guine, not  only  diat  a  similar  scheme  will  be  executed,  but  that  . 
among  other  causes  the  pretensions  of  prelacy  and  Puseyism  will 
more  and  more  lead  our  scholars  to  study,  and  in  due  time  to 
publish  the  wori&s  of  that  *'  old  man  eloquent,"  whose  life  we 
•have  now  endeavored  to  sketch. 

>  FabriciuB  VIl.  560.  •  Pinkerton*!  Ratsia,  1833. 

-•  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  Oct.  1842. 
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ARTICLE  IV, 

INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  BAPTISMAL  FORMULA :    BogftiJ^M^   tl»a 

US  to  ivofM  %w  nmtf^  mu  tai  vtoi  xai  tw  ayiav  ttrwfUtitBg. 
Matt.  28.  19. 

By  Dr.  H.  E.  BindaoU,  Halle.    Tmnslated  from  the  "  Studlen  und  Kritiken,"  1839,  by  R«v. 
HeHty  B.  SaiiUi,  W«ct  ABnabnry,  M«m. 

The  expression,  Bcuni^eip  tiva  «4*  ^o  ovoim  twog^  in  Matt  28: 
19,  seems  to  require  a  more  exact  investigation,  than  it  has  yet 
received.  Many  understand  it  as  meaning,  that  the  baptism  im- 
poses the  obligation  of  reverencing  those,  in  whose  name  the 
individual  may  be  baptized  Others  interpret  it  by  the  phrase,  to 
baptize  into  the  confession  of  faith  in  some  one.  Oui  own  view 
is  that  ivoiia  is  here  to  be  understood  in  its  original  signification, 
and  the  whole  expression  to  be  interpreted,  by  means  of  baptism 
to  give  to  one  the  name  of  another :  that  is,  by  baptism  one  is 
named  after  another.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  Clericus  in 
his  Animadv.  in  Hammondi  Annott  Vitringa,  in  his  Observatt 
Sacr.  T.  I  L.  iii  c.  22.  k  2,  cites  his  arguments,  and  endeavors  to 
refute  them.  Clericus  relies,  with  justice,  upon  1  Cor.  1:  12,  13 ; 
and  upon  the  rabbinical  expression  p  OC^  bv.  In  1  Cor.  1:  12, 
13,  Paul  speaks  thus :  "  Now  this  I  say,  that  every  one  of  you  sakh, 
lam  ofPaui;  and  lofApoUos;  and  I  of  Cephas;  and  I  of  Christ, 
Is  Christ  divided?  was  Fond  crucified  for  you?  or  were  ye  baptized 
in  the  name  of  Foul?"  From  this  it  is  clear,  that  the  baptized  per- 
son was  accustomed  to  take  the  name  of  him,  in  whose  name  he 
was  baptized.  If  this  were  not  so,  how  could  Paul,  from  the  fact 
that  some  called  themselves  FauUmsts,  have  any  fear,  that  it  might 
thence  be  inferred,  that  he  had  baptized  them  in  his  own  name  ? 

The  rabbinical  phrase,  D  DCS  h^v  likewise  confirms  the  same 
interpretation ;  for  this  signifies,  to  baptize,  and  by  this  means  to 
affix  a  name.  For  example,  r^ijv  Dtl,  to  the  name  of  servitude ; 
jmn  p  DCi,  to  the  name  of  the  son  of  free  parents ;  m^J  oci,  to 
the  name  of  prosely  tism  ;^  so  that  the  baptized  person  was  called 

>  The  word  JATif  which  ii  not  to  be  foand  in  Buxtorf 's  Lex.  ChaJd.  Talm. 
Babb.,  is  derived,  according  to  the  analogy  of  pr7>P,  from  "ti,  stranger,  prose- 
Ijie ;  and  defines  the  aondition  of  a  proselyte,  that  is,  prosely  tism  :  just  as 
m^V  denotes  the  condition  of  tha  73J?,  that  is,  servitude. 
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a  slave ;  the  son  of  free  parents,  a  proselyte.  The  ciicnmstance, 
that  he,  who,  e.  g.  rm^v  oc5  byw  by  baptism  had  received  the  name 
of  a  slave,  is  at  the  same  time  actually  a  slave,  can  by  no  means 
be  a  proof,  as  Vitringa,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  asserts,  that 
the  proper  signification  of  the  phrase  is,  that  the  person  is  a  slave. 
Wherever  this  is  actually  the  case,  it  must  alwa]^  be  inferred 
fiiom  the  connection,  but  is  not  included  in  the  Uterai  signification 
of  the  words. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  words,  Bam^iCMf  tiPa  m  opofta 
tw  ftatQog  ncu  tav  vlav  hcu  tw  ayitm  aveifiutogf  literally  mean,  to 
baptize  some  one,  and  thus  to  bring  him  to  the  reception  of  the 
name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  or,  by 
means  of  baptism  to  effect,  that  a  person  be  called  after  the  name 
of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  In  the  Scrip- 
tnres,  baptized  persons  are  actually  so  called,  by  the  name  of  each 
one  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead.  They  are  called  vim 
%w  ^eov,  dwloi  TOP  Xquitovy  and  mfevfiatixOL  These  expressions 
designate  the  closest  connexion  of  the  parties ;  of  son  and  God ; 
of  servant  and  Christ ;  of  the  spiritual  and  the  Spirit 

We  are  now  to  inquire,  what  is  meant  by  this  bestowal  of  a 
new  name. 

1.  He,  that  receives  the  name,  is  thus  declared  to  be  subject  to 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  For  the  giving  a  name,  is  a 
sign  of  the  subordination  of  the  party  that  receives  it,  and  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  party  that  confers  it  Many  examples  of  this 
are  to  bo  found  in  the  Orient,  as  well  as  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph  another  name,  2«aphna1h- 
paaneah  (Gen.  41:  45) ;  or,  as  Michaclis  assumes,  Photonpanech. 
When  Pharaoh-nechoh  made  Eliakim  king  of  Judah,  he  **  turned 
his  name  to  JehoiakiuL"  (2  Kings  23:  34  and  2  Chron.  36:  4. 
Comp.  the  commentary  of  Clericus  on  the  passage).  In  the  same 
way,  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  when  he  made  Mat- 
taniah  king  of  Judah,  changed  his  name  to  Zedekiah,  (2  Kings 
24:  17).  The  prince  of  the  eunuchs,  in  the  name  of  his  king, 
gave  to  Daniel  the  name  of  Belteshazzar;  and  to  Heuianiah,  of 
Shadrach ;  and  to  Mishael,  of  Meshach ;  and  to  Azariah,  of 
Abednego,  (Dan.  1:  7).  In  the  same  way,  Zorobabel,  in  hia 
exile  at  the  Babylonian  court,  received  the  name  of  SheshbazsEar, 
(Ezra  1:  8),  in  token  of  his  subjection.  Paulsen  in  his  work  upon 
the  governments  of  the  Oriental  nations  oonfirms  this  position; 
"  the  giving  and  change  of  names  has  been  always  regarded  as 
a  sign  of  supremacy ;  and  in  the  East  is  still  so  regarded,"  (p.  79). 
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He  cites  the  following  example,  (p.  64.  No.  xxiL) ;  "  the  East- 
Indian  princes  give  new  names  to  those  elevated  to  a  higher 
lank.  This  occurs  in  other  Oriental  kingdoms,  as  in  Siam; 
where  the  king  gives  new  names,  not  only  to  his  officers  and  to 
the  Mandarins,  hut  even  to  his  elephants.*' 

Among  the  Eomans,  it  was  fcMrmerly  the  custom  for  the  slaves 
to  have  the  praenomen  of  their  masters ;  e.  g.  Marcipores,  Luci- 
pores,  Publipores,  (derived  from  Marci,  Lucii,  Publii  pueri,);  vide 
Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  Part  I  pp.  72,  76.  Even  afYer  they 
were  manumitted,  they  took  a  pmenomen  and  the  name  of  their 
master,  to  which  they  appended  their  o^tgk  name  as  an  agnomen. 
The  freedman  of  Marcus  TulHus  Cioero  caUed  himself  Maidis 
Tullius  Tiro.  Those  who  received  Boman  citizenship,  often 
took  the  name  of  the  friend  who  assisted  them  in  obtaining  this 
right 

As  those  who  were  subject  to  worldly  masters  received  other 
names,  in  sign  of  their  subjection ;  so,  for  like  reasons,  the  wor* 
shippers  of  a  god  assumed  the  name  of  the  god.  To  this  class 
belong  those  frequently  occunring  names  of  persons  among  the 
Hebrews,  Syrians,  Phoenidans  and  Carthaginians,  which  either 
consist  wholly  of  the  names  of  their  gods,  or  are  composed  of 
these  with  the  ^mnezation  of  a  word  (e.  g.  n;j9)  denoting  their 
subjection  to  these  divinities.  Vide  Simonis  Onomasticon,  V. 
T.  Sect  X.  cap.  4.  i  6.  Ck>mp.  his  Onomast  N.  T.  ill.  In  re- 
spect to  the  Syrians,  Grotius  upon  Zach.  12:  11,  gives  the  evi* 
dence  of  this  custom.  D'Herbelot  cites  examples  among  the 
Persians,  in  his  Oriental  Biblioth.  Th.  L  S.  529,  under  the  word* 
Baharam.  Many  similar  instances  are  adduced  by  Gesenius,  in 
his  Ck>mmentary  on  Isaiah*  7:  6,  and  in  his  I£story  of  the  He- 
brew language,  p.  225. 

2.  We  are  now  to  show  that  the  bestowal  of  a  new  name,  was 
also  often  the  sign  of  an  elevation  in  dignity ;  although,  the  idea 
of  subjection  on  the  part  of  the  one  who  was  exalted,  and  of  su- 
premacy, on  the  part  of  the  one  who  gave  the  exaltation,  was 
always  included  therein.  The  "examples  we  have  cited  for  our 
first  position,  confirm  this  also.  The  change  of  Joseph's  name 
occurred,  when  Pharaoh  had  placed  him  over  all  Egypt,  (  Gen.  41 : 
40—45).  Eliakim  and  Mattaniah  were  promoted  to  a  higher  rank 
in  conjunction  with  the  change  of  their  names,  (2  Kings  23:  34, 
2  Chion.  36:  4,  and  2  Kings  24:  17).  Zorobabel,  (Ezra  1:  8),  also 
received  his  new  name,  Sheshbazzar,  when  he  was  appointed 
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piinee  of  Jodah.  lUs  may  be  inferred  from  the  above  examples, 
•ad  ftom  Ezim  5:  14.  Thiui,  too,  with  the  giving  of  names  in 
Daniel  1:  7.  Comp.  4:  6.  These  examples  show  as  why  God 
ehanged  the  names  of  Abmm  and  Band,  (Gen.  17:  5),  and  after- 
wanls  of  Jacob  (Gen.  3S:  28).  While  God  ttins  gave  them  to 
see  his  supremacy,  he  elevated  them,  in  conjunction  with  the 
dflmge  of  name,  to  a  liigher  dignity,  which  was  connected  wiA 
great  promises.  Even  now,  the  same  custom  is  observed  ia 
Oriental  nations.  When  an  East  Indian  prince  exahs  one  who 
has  pleased  him,  to  a  higher  grade  of  honor,  and  esteems  him 
worthy  of  greater  tmstlttie  gives  him  a  new  name.  Vide  Riul- 
sen,  as  above  quoted,  B.  L  Hauptst  IL  No.  xxii.  8.  64.  And 
Oriental  kings,  even  when  not  subject  to  any  higher  ruler,  fiom 
whom  they  might  receive  a  new  name,  yet  give  themselves  one 
at  their  coronation.  Even  in  Occidental  nations,  this  is  not  un* 
frequently  the  case,  at  the  accession  to  the  throne.  Examples 
of  this  Oriental  custom  may  be  found  in  P&ulsen,  as  above,  Na 
XxL  S.  64,  and  k  17.  S.  79;  especially  AimL  44,  and  in  Harma/s 
Beobaohtnngen  ober  den  Chient  Th.  IIL  Anm.  Ivi  3.  370. 
Sfenoe,  in  the  East,  to  reoeive  a  new  name,  or  to  give  one's  self 
%  new  name,  means  the  same  as,  to  arrive  at  a  higher  dignity,  ts 
enjoy  a  more  fortunate  position.  Hence  the  expression  in  Isaiah 
66: 16,  "caUkis  ^ervanU  hy  anoAer  name**  is  to  be  interpreted  with 
'GeseniuSt  in  his  (Commentary  on  the  passage,  eo  ^  A<9^,  to  6^  Uetf- 
ed  AnodierinstanceisinI«L62:2:  '*  Thou$hakbecaliedhyana» 
name  which  the  mouih  (f  Jehovah  ehaU  name**  The  additioB, 
'^whichthe mouth  (^Jehovah ahaU name!*  shows, according  to  what 
We  have  said,  that  it  is  God,  who  elevates  to  thk  higher  dignity,  and 
transfers  to  this  more  fortunate  position ;  but  it  also  shows,  that  He 
is  their  Lord,  who  does  this  of  his  own  good  {Measure.  Both  these 
points  are  clearly  brought  out  in  Fliilip.  2:  ^—11 :  "  Wherefore  Cfod 
aim  haih  highhf  esudted  hUm,  andgwen  hm  a  name  which  is  abovi 
eHBtry  naime:  Thaiai  the  name  efJetnar  etc  The  words,  «*  God 
hath  higMif  exakedhim^  give  the  ground  of  the  addition  of  the  new 
name.  At  the  same  time,  the  dependence  of  Jesus  upon  the 
Father,  is  here  declared,  since  it  is  the  FsUier  who  has  exalted 
him  and  given  him  the  new  name.  Thus  in  Rev.  2:  17,  ifMtfut, 
moipip,  the  new  name,  written  in  the  white  stone,  which  is  given 
to  him,  who  has  overcome  the  evil  of  the  worid  and  remained 
true  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  is  the  sign  of  a  new  dignity,  in 
virtue  of  which,  the  receiver  of  the  name,  attains  to  the  Idng- 
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dbm  of  heaven.  Comp.  B,ev,Z:  12,  21.  1:  &  This  new  name  and 
this  new  dignity,  they  receive  from  Christ;  by  which  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  intimated  that  they  will  ever  remain  dependent  upon 
him.  Hence,  the  designation  of  Christiana,  as  £ing^  {BcuftlBSgti 
Bev.  1:  6),  agrees  well  with  their  designation,  as  serv€tnt8,  dovhu. 
The  highest  officer  in  the  Orient,  rules,  as  a  king,  over  those  sub- 
ject  to  him ;  but  yet,  ever  remains  the  servant  of  his  master. 
From  these  passages  it  is  clear,  how  the  word,  name,  can  be  used 
as  exactly  synonymous  with,  dignity. 

Applying  all  this  to  the  passage  in  Matt  28:  19,  we  obtain  the 
result,  that,  Bcuni^€ip  upa  eig  ro  ovofta  tov  natQog  ncu  rov  vioS  xa« 
Tov  ayiov  nttvfiatog,  means ;  to  baptizje  one,  and  thus  to  give  to 
him  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  to  declare,  that  by  receiving  this  name,  1.  he  acknow- 
ledges  his  subjection  to  the  Father,  the  Son, and  the  Holy  Ghost; 
but  2.  also,  that  with  this  new  name,  he  is  at  the  same  time  ele- 
vated to  a  higher  dignity,  since  he  has  come  into  a  closer  alhance 
with  tlie  Godhead. 

Vitringa  brings  another  objection  to  this  interpretation,  besides 
the  one  already  mentioned ;  viz.  that  Christians  are  never  else- 
where called  by  these  three  names,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  in 
immediate  succession.  But  this  proves  nothing  against  the  inter- 
pretation. What  object  could  there  be  in  making  use  of  this 
three-fold  designation,  on  any  other  occasion  than  baptism.  It 
was  necessary  in  baptism,  that  the  baptized  person,  in  this  sol- 
emn act  of  consecmtion,  might  hear  his  new  name  in  full,  and 
thus  be  reminded  of  all  the  duties  and  promises  included  in  these 
names.  Thus  it  always  is,  when  any  one  is  to  be  greeted  or 
treated  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  his  whole  name  oi:  dignity  is 
alluded  to  or  announced  Of  such  allusion,  there  are  examples 
in  the  Revelation  of  John.  When  the  Godhead  is  solemnly 
worshipped,  seven  words  of  worship  are  used,  on  account  of  the 
seven  attributes  and  works  of  God,  e.  g.  Beir.  7:  12.  See  Eich- 
hom's  Bibliothek  der  bibLLitt  Th.  IIL  S.  203.  The  whole  name 
is  used  in  Matt  16:  17,  in  the  solemn  address  of  Jesus  to  Peter, 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona  T*  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  when  one  receives  a  new  name,  it  is  communicated  in  full 
to  him  as  well  as  to  others ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  person  is 
to  be  addressed,  in  conformity  with  his  ordinary  circumstances 
and  position,  if  he  has  several  names,  that  one  of  them  is  usually 
selected,  which  in  a  sense  includes  the  others.  This  is  particu- 
larly appUcable  to  the  three  names  of  Christians.    Each  one  of 
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them  can  be  perfectly  well  used  for  all  three :  since  no  one  of 
them  can  be  given  to  him,  to  whom  all  three  do  not  belong;  for 
that  which  is  designated  by  each  of  them,  has  the  closest  affinity 
with  what  is  denoted  by  the  others. 


ARTICI,E  V. 

THE    COLLOCATION  OF  WORDS  IN  THE    GREEK    AND    LATIN    LAN- 
OUAOE8,  EXAMINED  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  LAWS  OF  THOUGHT* 

By  Rov.  Fredrric  A.  Adams,  Principal  ofDammer  Academj',  Byficld,  Man. 

It  has  been  common  with  those  who  have  written  on  the 
nature  of  language  to  assert,  that  words  are  purely  arbitrary  signs 
of  thought,  that  they  have  no  natural  relation  with  the  things 
they  signify,  and  that  their  propriety  as  expressions  of  thought  is 
entirely  the  result  of  convention. 

This  assertion,  if  it  is  regarded  only  as  a  popular  and  general 
statement,  may  perhaps  pass  without  criticism.  It  serves,  with 
sufficient  distinctness  to  sepamte  the  language  of  words  from  the 
language  of  signs,  and  of  passionate  cries.  In  a  strict  and  scien- 
tific view,  however,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  part  of  the  defi- 
nition of  artificial  language.  To  say,  as  is  sometimes  said  in 
defence  of  this  position,  that  the  sound  of  a  word  has  no  resem- 
blance to  the  object,  or  the  thought,  which  it  may  be  appropriated 
to  express,  amounts  to  nothing ;  for  sounds  have  resemblance  to 
nothing  but  sounds;  and  if  this  can  prove  their  use  in  every 
sense  arbitrary  when  applied  to  express  other  things  than  sounds, 
the  argument  would  be  equally  valid  against  every  sign  in  the 
whole  range  of  natural  language.  The  paleness  of  fear,  the 
burning  flush  of  insulted  honor,  the  cold  averted  look,  and  the 
gently  inclined  attitude  betokening  invitation,  would  all  be  arbi- 
trary signs,  for  they  are  not  like  the  things  they  signify.  In  this 
way  would  all  the  objects  in  the  realm  of  creation,  that  difier 
from  each  other,  become  isolated ;  and  nature  herself  would  no 
longer  be  one.  Her  domain  would  no  longer  be  pervaded  by  a 
common  spirit,  but  would  be  rather  a  hortus  siccus,  from  which 
the  common  life  had  fled,  and  each  thing  was  there  for  itself 
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alone.  The  position  of  which  we  are  speaking,  that  language  is 
purely  arbitrary,  would,  if  carried  out  rigorously  to  its  results, 
evacuate  all  scientific  inquiry  of  its  significancy  and  its  hope.  It 
would  be  equally  fatal  to  the  arts  which  invite  and  reward  the 
imagination.  But  these  thoughts  we  cannot  develop  in  this 
place. 

If  we  examine  analytically  the  point  before  us,  we  readily 
perceive  the  important  limitation  with  which  we  most  receive 
the  popular  statement,  that  language,  in  its  materials  and  its 
structure,  is  an  arbitrary  invention. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  entertain  the  inquiry  whether  Ian* 
guage  is  a  special  gift  from  God,  given  to  man  in  its  perfected 
form,  or  is  a  product  of  man's  inventive  powers.  The  answer, 
whichever  way  it  should  be  given,  would  not  materially  affect 
the  present  discussion.  We  shall  speak  of  it,  however,  only  in 
the  latter  of  the  two  views,  as  a  product  of  the  human  mind. 
Notwithstanding  the  imposing  names  of  some  of  the  advocates 
of  the  contrary  hypothesis,  they  generally  appear  under  the  dis^* 
advantage  of  being  possessed  by  some  preconceived  theory,  ne- 
cessitating them  to  their  conclusions.  Most  unbiased  inquiren 
will  probably  accept,  as  their  own  creed  on  this  point,  the  plain 
and  racy  saying  of  Herder,  that  *'  God  gave  men  faculties,  and 
lefl  them  to  find  out  language  by  the  use  of  them." 

If  language  then  is  the  product  of  mind,  we  may  expect  to  find 
in  it  the  impress  of  mind,  wherever  such  a  trace  is  possible.  It 
will  be  obvious  that  the  most  ready  source  of  finding  what  we 
here  seek,  will  be  in  the  words  which  are  employed  to  designate 
sound,  for  here  is  the  possibility  of  more  or  less  actual  resem- 
blance between  the  word  and  the  thing  it  signifies.  The  illus- 
trations here  are  too  thte  to  justify  dwelling  on  them  at  any 
lengtli.  We  may  say,  however,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeating 
what  is  weU  known,  that  the  comparison  of  such  words  as  dap 
and  slami  of  kU  and  Atss,  of  rattle  and  roanr^  will  show  that,  when 
the  sound  ends  suddenly,  the  word  employs  a  smooth  mute,  and 
when  the  sound  is  prolonged,  the  word  expressing  it  employs  a 
liquid. 

To  pass  to  a  less  obvious  illustration,  why  do  almost  all  lan- 
guages employ,  for  a  child's  first  expressions  of  endearment  to  its 
parent,  words  whose  consonants  are  labials,  or  the  lingual  t  or  d; 
why  but  because  these  organs,  the  tongue  and  lips,  have,  by  the 
appointment  of  nature,  been  called  into  use  from  the  first  deiy  of 
the  infant's  life? 
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We  might  mention,  as  illustrations  of  this  point,  the  fact  that 
the  simple  past  tense  in  most  languages  differs  from  the  imper- 
fect in  the  precise  particular  in  which  the  action,  as  they  respec- 
tively represent  it,  difleis;  the  former  employing  a  short,  the 
latter  an  expanded  form ;  that  the  past  participle  tends  to  take  a 
mute  for  its  final  letter,  while  the  present,  indicating  continuance 
of  the  action,  closes  with  a  liquid  or  nasal  sound.  We  mention 
these  only  as  examples,  and  not  as  a  complete  enumeration  of 
the  illustrations  the  subject  afbids.  They  might  be  extended  in- 
definitely, showing  the  mind's  adaptire  power  in  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  forming  language.  In  the  lexicons  of  difierent  languages, 
the  class  of  words  in  which  a  given  letter  performs  the  same  office 
win  be  found  to  have  a  common  idea  at  the  basis,  underlying  the 
various  significations  which  the  catal(w;ue  presents.  Let  us  not 
be  here  misunderstood  There  has  no  doubt  been  nnsdirected 
efbtt  on  the  science  of  philology.  The  subject  has  intrinsic  diffi- 
enhies;  from  the  impossibility  of  having  a  fixed  standard  by 
which  to  compare  the  fleeting  sounds  of  words  in  different  ages, 
fimn  organic  peculiarities  in  different  nations,  from  the  influence 
of  presciiption ;  and»  were  all  these  difficulties  removed,  there 
wocdd  still  remain  the  fact,  that  language,  like  every  other  in- 
strument, is  but  an  imperfect  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
itoend. 

But  obstacles  scarcely  less  formidable  than  these  lie  in  every 
path  of  historical  inquiry.  And  even  science  exhibits  the  fiulnres 
and  errors  of  its  votaries,  as  one  of  the  elements  of  its  progress. 
Philology  is  not  more  remarkable  for  the  misdirected  labor  of  its 
cnitEvators  than  is  the  science  of  chemistry.  The  one  has  united 
nations  of  men ;  it  remains  for  the  other  to  unite  the  kingdoms 
of  nature. 

In  objecting  to  the  position  here  assumed,  that  language  in  its 
last  analysis  is  a  natural  expression  of  thought,  it  is  not  enough 
to  present  words  in  which  no  tmce  of  their  natural  fitness  to  the 
tiMNights  they  express  can  be  discovered.  The  objector  is  bound 
to  maintain,  that  words,  in  whose  very  form  there  is  a  manifest 
ftness  to  the  thing  they  express,  cannot  be  adduced  in  sufficient 
number  to  make  it  unreasonable  to  regard  the  fact  as  purely  ac- 
cidental. Will  he  then  compare  the  words  lead  and  smite,  and 
say  here  is  no  adaptedness,  or  only  an  accidental  on6,  of  the  wmd 
to  the  thought  Is  the  fiquid  flow  breathed  into  one  widKmt 
any  vital  sympathy  with  the  mind  that  is  filled  with  the  thought; 
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wd  is  the  sharp  tensioa  of  the  oig^ns  which  give  utterance  to 
the  other  anything  else  but  part  and  parcel  of  the  feeling  which 
denches  the  hand  and  hardens  the  muscles  for  the  blow  ?  Have 
the  words  soothe  and  gripe  no  natural  meaning  at  all  of  their  own, 
aside  from  arbitrary  convention  ?  Does  not  the  word  soothe  ac- 
tually soothe,  once  and  always,  when  spoken?  and  would  the 
word  grijpe  be  a  happy  one  to  tell  you  how  the  mother  smooths 
the  pillow  for  the  fevered  child,  charms  away  its  pains,  and  lulls 
its  weary  heart  to  rest?  Or  does  all  the  specific  virtue  thereisin 
these  words  depend  on  convention,  and,  to  support  their  claim* 
must  they  appeal  to  the  record  made  for  them  in  the  respectable 
octavo  dictionary  ?  Words  like  the  above  are  in  truth  tide  vocal 
embodiment  of  the  thought  for  wl^ch  they  stand.  They  are 
fresh  coins  from  the  mint  of  the  soul 

To  deny  the  condusion  to  which  these  indications  would  nat- 
urally lead  us,  because  there  are  comparatively  few  words  whose 
very  sound  seems  thus  instinct  with  their  meaning,  would  be  to 
forget  the  limitation  to  which,  on  a  subject  like  that  of  language^ 
we  must  necessarily  be  subjected.  It  would  be  more  unreasona'* 
ble  than  it  would  be  to  deny,  when  looking  on  the  play  of  the 
ocean's  billows,  that  the  minute  ripples  that  run  athwart,  and 
dance  over  the  larger  waves  are  the  index  of  law,  and  the  result 
q£  definite  and  exact  forces.  / 

.  The  word  that  comes  into  the  critic's  hands  for  examination 
may  be  an  ancient  coin  stamped  in  the  earUest  days.  It  has  come 
down  through  eras  of  history,  and,  in  its  long  service,  the  traces 
of  its  tirst  impression  have  been  worn  quite  away.  So  the  real 
piece  of  coin  with  which  you  traffic,  may  by  long  use  have  lost  all 
trace  of  the  pillars,  that  are  so  useful  in  distinguishing  it  from  the 
smaller  coin,  which  it  so  much  resembles.  Yet  this  search  for 
the  pillars  is  thought  to  reward  the  closest  scrutiny,  if  one  may 
judge  firom  the  interest  which  it  is  sometimes  seen  to  awaken. 
And  we  say  further,  that  when  found  these  marks  on  the  coin 
have  a  value  for  other  ends  than  those  of  traffic.  These  me- 
mentos of  a  Spanish  monarch's  power  and  aims,  carry  the  enquir- 
ing mind  back  to  former  ages ;  and  when  interpreted,  they  open 
to  his  view  a  wide  vi^a  in  the  history  of  geography,  of  the  po- 
litical changes  of  Europe,  and  the  civilization  of  the  modem 
world. 

If,  then*  language,  be  a  living  product,  and  not  a  mechanical 
contrivance,  we  may  expect  to  trace  its  relation  with  the  laws  of 
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mind  in  its  structure  and  arrangement,  not  less  than  in  its  mate- 
rials. It  is  the  object  of  this  essay  to  investigate  the  principles 
of  collocation  in  reference  to  the  Latin  and  the  Greek. 

These  languages  are  selected  for  obvious  reasons.  For  though 
the  principles  of  collocation  will  be  found,  on  a  close  analysis,  to 
be  essentially  the  same  in  aU,  yet  in  most  other  languages  the  ap- 
plication of  tliem  is  restrained  within  the  narrowest  hmits  by  the 
fixed  form  of  the  words,  which  are  to  a  great  extent  indeclinable. 
An  exception  to  this  remark  may  be  made  in  reference  to  the 
German.  The  Latin  and  Greek,  however,  were  formed  under 
the  influence  of  the  free  spirit  of  art,  seeking,  as  by  instinct,  the 
most  varied  and  expressive  forms  of  arrangement,  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  their  full  declension,  removing  the  obstacles  which 
in  other  languages  obstruct  the  realization  of  this  aim.  The  sub- 
ject before  us  may,  then,  most  fitly  be  discussed  in  reference  to 
the  two  languages  above  named,  since  it  is  here  alone  that  the 
principles  of  arrangement  can  be  seen  in  their  free  develop- 
ment We  may  be  permitted  to  add  also,  Uiat,  aa  the  Latin  and 
Greek  form  the  first  and  chief  subjects  for  philological  study  in  our 
system  of  liberal  education,  there  may  be  a  practical  value  to  in- 
structors and  students  in  whatever  may  be  appropriately  said  in 
the  analysis  we  propose. 

The  leading  fact  that  meets  us,  on  comparing  these  languages 
with  the  modern,  is  the  inversion  of  phrases  and  periods,  placing 
them  in  an  order,  the  opposite  of  modem  usage,  called  the  un- 
natural or  artificial  order.  The  question  is,  Is  this  order  unnat- 
ural ?  Is  it  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  thought,  or  is  it  in  confor- 
mity with  them  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  not  a  little 
strange  that  languages,  possessing,  by  their  copious  inflections,  the 
power  of  adopting  any  arrangement  whatever,  should  in  fact 
have  adopted  one  which  violates,  instead  of  conforming  to,  the 
natural  laws  of  the  thoughts  they  express.  We  should  a  priori 
conclude,  that  the  most  exact  conformity  to  the  thought  would  be 
expressed  by  languages  which  possessed  the  most  varied  powers 
of  collocation,  while  it  would  be  left  for  those  languages  which* 
by  the  inflexibility  of  their  forms,  have  but  a  very  limited  power 
in  this  respect,  to  exhibit  a  defective  arrangement 

In  assuming  that  such  is  the  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  to  claim 
for  the  Latin  and  tlie  Greek  an  entire  freedom  from  defect  in  this 
particular.  No  language  is  perfect ;  and  allowance  must  be  made» 
in  discussing  this  topic,  for  the  defects  of  the  languages  under 
review.     A  badly  arranged  phrase  will  sometimes  escape  a  das- 
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sic  author;  it  will  be  taken  up  and  repeated;  pass  into  use,  and 
thus  become  the  "  jus  et  norma  loquendi.*'  The  whole  hterature  of 
a  language  is  in  fact  a  record  of  adjudged  cases  respecting  the  use 
of  words.  The  last  will  show,  as  do  the  highest  prized  records 
of  law-courts,  occasional  deviations  from  the  requisitions  of  per- 
fect law.  But  it  is  not  an  unworthy  pursuit  in  either  case  to  dis- 
cover the  universal  idea  under  the  various  forms,  which,  with 
more  or  less  complete  approximation,  exhaust  it  To  do  this  fully 
in  the  case  of  any  language,  would  be  to  write  a  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  on  the  conunon  law  of  the  language. 

The  grammars  of  the  Latin  and  of  the  Greek,  have  differ- 
ent degrees  of  merit,  in  regard  to  the  topic  now  under  review. 
In  most  of  them  whatever  is  said,  is  in  the  form  of  mere  mechan- 
ical rules,  without  so  much  as  the  suggestion,  that  there  is  any 
mental  law  concerned  in  determining  the  arrangement  In  some 
of  the  later  grammars  a  better  method  has  been  adopted.  In 
none,  however,  has  the  analysis  been  conducted  with  strict 
reference  to  the  logic  of  the  thought ;  and  some  important  facts 
have  been  omitted,  which  are  necessary  to  even  a  complete  for- 
mal statement 

But  we  do  not  design  to  dwell  on  what  others  have  not  done. 
We  propose  to  exhibit  what  we  regard  as  the  leading  principles 
on  the  subject,  with  some  rules  and  examples  deduced  from  them. 

A  sentence,  like  a  discourse,  may  be  regarded  in  two  points  of 
view ;  either  as  designed  to  communicate  mere  thoughts ;  or,  to 
utter  with  impressive  emphasis  such  as  are  abready  in  the  mind, 
or  are  so  familiar  as  to  be  awakened  by  a  slight  suggestion. 
These  ends  may  indeed  be  both  combined  in  a  sentence,  as  in  a 
discourse ;  but  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  one  or  the  other 
predominates.  It  is  from  an  examination  of  a  sentence  with  ref- 
ference  to  these  aims,  that  the  principles  which  govern  the  colloca- 
tion of  its  words  must  be  discovered  So  far  as  the  end  to  be 
gained  in  a  sentence,  is  the  statement  of  new  thought,  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  collocation  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  the 
adage  quoted  by  Campbell,^  ''Nearest  the  heart,  nearest  the 
moutL"  The  word  forming  the  key  to  the  thought,  essential  to 
connecting  the  thought  with  what  goes  before,  must  take  an  early 
position  in  the  sentence.        • 

When,  however,  the  design  is  to  give  impressive  utterance  to 
thoughts  already  suggested,  we  remark  two  tliiiigs.     First,  just  in 

>  Rhetoric. 
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proportion  as  Are  general  thonght,  of  lv%icfa  the  sentence  under 
th^  writer^s  hand  id  a  particnlor  expression,  hte  been  stiggested 
by  (he  previous  discourse,  so  thflt  the  reader  df  hearer  may  aa* 
ticipate  it,  in  that  proportion  may  the  particnlar  word  express- 
it^  it  be  postponed  without  loss  to  the  cleahiess  of  the  thought 
Secondly,  when  it  is  deseed  to  give  the  most  eflfective  expres- 
sion to  a  thought  ahready  anticipated,  it  is  not  only  admissiUe, 
but  it  is  requisite,  that  the  word  or  phrase,  expressing  this  tbooglit, 
be  if  possible  the  last  to  fill  the  ear.  This  is  an  indtspelksaJi>Ie 
requisite  for  impressive  speaking,  as  necessary  in  a  sentence  a^ 
in  a  discourse.  This  law  is  obeyed  by  every  rhetorician,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously.  Th6  reasons  on  which  it  rests,  are 
not  difficult  to  understand ;  and  we  wfll  state  them,  though  We 
may  have  occasion  to  recur  to  them,  and  perhaps  repeat  thenrift 
toother  place.  By  postponing  to  the  last  the  word  designed  lo 
give  strong  utterance  to  a  thought,  already  in  some  general  form 
in  the  mind,  opportunity  is  given  to  introduce,  first,  every  explan- 
atory idea,  so  that  when  the  chief  stroke  is  given,  the  whole  ideid 
picture  shall  stand  instantly  complete  before  'the  mind.  Further, 
by  postponing  the  effective  word  to  the  last,  the  imagination  is 
aroused,  and  kindles  as  the  sentence  progresses  towards  the  eni- 
minating  point  finally,  by  having  the  expectation  awakened, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  an  additional  pleasure,  when  this  exe- 
cuted expectation  shall  be  satisfied,  or  surpassed  by  the  happfly 
<^hosen  word  which  the  author  may  seleet  to  dose  the  period. 
IWs  word  is  the  pctomtion  of  the  sentence. 

Hence,  we  see  there  are  twt>  vital  points  in  a  sentence,  the 
•bpening  and  the  close ;  the  first,  the  emphasis  of  thought ;  the 
second,  the  emphasis  of  feeling;  and  thought  and  feeling  gather 
on  these  two  points,  like  the  opposing  forces  on  the  pdes  of  a 
ftiagnet 

From  these  leading  statements,  a  few  definite  rules  famy  be  de- 
duced, and  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  classic  author.  These 
rules  will  relate  first,  to  the  relative  position  of  the  leading  parts 
of  a  sentence — ^the  subject,  verb,  and  object;  and  then,  to  the  po- 
sition of  each  of  them  separately,  in  relation  to  the  words  which 
limit  or  modify  them. 

Rule  I.  The  word  most  important  for  connectmg  the  thought 
with  what  precedes,  requires  the  earliest  possible  position. 

This  rule,  it  will  be  observed,  regards  sentences  not  as  isolated 
expressions  but  as  parts  of  a  whole.  This  is  regarded  as  an  es- 
sential consideration.    It  has  been  common  to  give  rules  on  this 
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subject,  as  if  seBtence^  were  indefpettdent  of  each  other.  Li  this 
way,  they  clia  ttb  more  be  fully  understood,  than  men  can  be 
folly  nnderslood  by  stndying  them  merely  as  indhridualB.  It  is 
but  a  eounterpart  of  thisr  rule,  directly  dedncible  from  it,  that 
trords  not  essential  to  comiectog  the  thought  with  what  pre-* 
cedes  may  be  postponed,  and  occupy  a  later  position. 

The  most  common  illustration  of  this  rule  is  when  the  subject 
precedes  the  verb,  as  it  does  in  all  languages  in  the  simplest  form 
of  nnexcited  nanative.  Passing  by  instances  of  tins  form  of 
amBgement  as  too  common  to  require  specification,  we  come  to 
sentences  in  whidi  the  verb  precedes  the  subject 

Cic.  in  Cat  I  2.  Decrevii  quondam  Senatus  ut  L.  Opimius 
consul  videret,  ne  quid  respnblica  detriment!  caperet ;  nox  nulla 
intercessit ;  irUerfectua  est  propter  quasdam  sedidonum  snspiciones 
G.  Gracchus,  darissimo  patre,  aro,  majocibns;  oecims  est  cum  li- 
beris  M.  Fulvins,  consularis. 

Ihese  examples  from  history  are  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
decree  of  the  senate  would  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  con- 
sols, should  they  put  Catiline  to  death.  The  connexion  is  be* 
tween  the  idea  of  the  decree  and  of  the  pimishment  In  the 
first  sentence,  the  verb  precedes  the  subject,  because  the  orator 
had  just  spoken  of  a  recent  act  of  the  senate ;  the  general  idea 
WW  already  in  the  hearers'  minds ;  he  now  speaks  of  a  former 
act  of  diat  same  senate,  decrevit  quondam ;  here  the  act  is  qual- 
ified, while  the  subject  is  unchanged.  Hence  the  emphatic  par- 
ticular is  the  action,  not  the  subject 

In  the  danse  following,  interjectus  est,  et  cet,  the  object  is  to 
represent  the  punishment  of  death  as  following  inevitably  and 
quickly  on  the  decree.  The  person  who  suffered  death  was  of 
no  importance  to  the  argument ;  and  moreover  was  well  known 
t0  the  hearers.  The  same  reason  controls  the  arrangement  of 
die  final  ckiuse,  ocdsus  est,  et  cet  So,  *'  fuit,  fuit,  ista  quondam 
in  hac  repubhca  virtus,"  placing  the  emphasis  on  the  assertion  of 
the  fhct  So,  Pro  Lege  Man.  13 :  Est  haec  divina  atque  incredibi- 
lis  virtus  imperatovis. 

The  same  law  of  arrangement  will  be  found  to  prevail  in  the 
Greek.  Xen.  Anab.  1.  1.  3 :  'Enetd^  di  irtXevrrioe  zfo^fd^-^— Here 
the  verb  is  placed  before  the  subject,  because  Uie  latter  is  already 
in  the  reader^s  mind.  Darius  had  just  been  spoken  of  as  sick. 
Thb  renders  the  new  verb  apphed  to  the  same  subject,  emphatic. 
Anab.  1. 1.  6 :  tote  If  iqfeati^Meaaf  nQe^  Kvgop  niatn,  nXiiP  Mik^tcv. 
The  preceding  statement  is,  "  The  Ionian  cities  belonged  to  Ti8«> 
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aaphemes  formeiiy,  having  been  given  him  by  the  king."  The 
verb  dq/eot^scoPt  is  placed  before  the  subject  to  bring  their  present 
state  of  revolt  into  distiDct  contrast  with  their  fwmer  condition. 
The  subject— cities — having  just  been  mentioned,  was  already 
present  to  the  mind.  So  Plat  Phaed.  1 :  Tiwp  di  itnw  £t%a  eht» 
6  aptjQ  m^  tov  ^opotw,  "  What  said  the  man  before  his  death." 
Every  reader  feels  how  exactly  this  arrangement  fits  the  f<»m 
of  the  thought 

The  examples  above  given  exhibit  the  verb  preceding  the  sub- 
ject Not  unfrequently  the  object  precedes  both  verb  and  subject 
We  do  not  here  allude  to  the  commonly  recognized  case  of  inver- 
sion in  which  the  finite  verb  closes  the  sentence.  The  majority 
of  such  cases  follow  a  different  law,  as  will  be  seen  in  its  place. 
The  case  now  in  hand  brings  forward  the  object  for  the  purpose 
of  distinctive  emphasis,  and  not  for  impressive  emphasis.  The 
following  is  an  example.  It  well  illustrates  the  power  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  its  fitness  will  justify  its  length.  XerL  Anab.  1.  4.  7 : 
Kcu  Sitiag  ncu  Uaaicnf  ift^anag  tig  to  nXolopf  xal  ra  nXeiarov 
aiia  ip&ifut^oiy  antnXevoap,  lig  fief  to&  nXBtoroig  idoxovp,  q^iXottr 
luipifttit  ou  tovg  azQarwreig  ait^^  aoQa  KlioQxop  dneX&optagt 
Mi*  anMPTOi  £iV  tiip  *ElXada  naXtp  nai  oi  n^  ^aaiXioy  ata  Kvqos 
TOP  KXioQiop  Ix^ip. 

The  English  idiom  will  barely  admit  a  translation  in  conformity 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  original  **  And  Xenias  and  Pasion, 
embarking,  and  putting  on  board  their  most  valuable  efiects, 
sailed  away,  as  the  greater  number  supposed,  offended,  because 
theur  soldiers,  who  had  gone  over  to  Clearchus,  as  if  they  were 
designing  to  depart  for  Greece,  and  not  to  go  against  the  king, 
Cyrus  permitted  Clearchus  to  retaiiL" 

Here  the  object  of  the  infinitive  which  closes  the  sentence  is 
placed  before  the  sentence  on  which  it  depends.  But  this 
arrangement,  unusual  as  it  seems,  is  necessary  to  give  a  just 
picture  of  the  thought  It  permits  the  introduction  in  close  con- 
nexion with  the  word  qnXoiiiui^ipug  of  the  words  which  suggest 
the  occasion  of  their  resentment,  and  which  also  are  necessary  to 
fill  up  the  picture,  so  that  when  the  closing  words,  are  uttered,  the 
whole  head  and  front  of  the  offending  is,  at  once,  brought  to 
view.  Let  the  reader  attempt  the  translation  of  the  above  by 
beginning  with  the  subject  and  finite  verb,  dragging  in  the  long 
train  of  circumstances  aAerwards,  and  ending  without  a  close, 
and  he  may  become  aware  of  the  beauties  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  natural  or  logical  order. 
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The  rule  that  has  been  given  respecting  the  introductory  mem- 
ber of  a  sentence,  may  be  applied  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  remaining  parts  with  respect  to  each  other.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  member  introducing  what  is  new,  precedes  that  which  in 
designed  to  impress  what  has  been  already  suggested ;  the  word 
essential  to  perspicuity  precedes  the  word  designed  for  impres- 
sion. This  may  not  inaptly  be  called  the  emphasis  of  thought 
The  rule  and  the  illustration  that  have  been  given  will  explain 
instances  of  inversion,  only  where  the  design  is  to  give  a  per- 
spicuous expression  to  thought  A  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
of  inversion  have  reference  to  a  different  object,  and  must  be 
explained  by  a  different  law.  This  brings  us  to  the  mention  of 
another  rule. 

Rule  IL  Expressions  designed  to  give  forcible  utterance  to 
thoughts  already  suggested,  are  placed  last  in  their  respective 
sentences. 

It  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  any  phrases  are  used  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  impressing  what  is  akeady  in  the  mind,  without 
contributing  in  any  degree  to  the  thought  But  a  little  examina- 
tion will  show,  that  in  ordinary  discourse  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  ideas  are  so  new,  as  not  to  have  been  in  any  degree  sug- 
gested by  the  tenor  of  the  preceding  language. 

The  idea,  anticipating  the  direct  expression,  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  mention  of  a  related  thought,  by  a  word  of  con- 
trast, or  in  any  of  the  ways  that  bring  it  under  the  law  of  associ- 
ation ;  and  the  suggestion  may  vary  to  any  extent  in  distinctness, 
from  the  most  manifest  and  pointed  reference,  to  the  faintest 
aUusion,  concealed  in  the  etymology,  or  peculiar  use  of  a  word 
which  none  but  a  scholar  would  detect 

Now,  just  in  proportion  as  the  idea  is  suggested  before  it  is 
uttered,  may  the  specific  expression  for  it  be  postponed,  while 
the  mind  gathers  up  all  the  particulars  that  shall  give  it  complete- 
ness and  poirer,  and  the  billow  of  thought  swells  and  rolls  on- 
ward till  it  breaks  on  the  shore. 

That  we  may  be  fully  understood  on  this  point,  we  will  refer 
to  a  well  known  passage  from  a  celebrated  American  orator: 
'*  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold,  for  the  last  time, 
the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and 
dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious  union;  on  states  dissev- 
ered, discordant,  belligerent ;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or 
drenched,  it  may  be,  with  fraternal  blood !  Let  their  last  feeble 
and  lingering  glance  rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  re- 
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public,  etc" — Who  does  not  feel,  that  should  he  pause  at  this  pointy 
even  iii^  the  first  heariug  of  this  passage,  the  key  note  of  that  pa* 
triotic  fMithem  has  been  struck ;  and,  though  we  may  not  anticipate 
all  its  varied  and  rich  melodies  as  it  winds  to  its  close,  still  we 
are  prepared  for  it  It  Lb  not  strange  ;  and  as  it  falls  on  the  ear 
it  Of)ly  elevates  the  hearer  in  the  line  of  his  own  already  exdted 
thought. 

.  To  make  the  present  point  plain  by  reference  to  examples  of 
a  marked  character,  we  quote  the  closing  sentence  of  the  first 
oiation  against  Catiline. 

^..Tom  tu»  Jupiter,  qui  iisdem,  quibus  haec  urbs  anspidis  a  Eo- 
mulo  es  oonstitutus ;  quern  Statorem  hujus  urbis  atque  imperii 
Yere  nominamus ;  hunc  et  hujus  socios  . . .  et  omnes  inimicos 
bonorum,  hostes  patriae,  latrones  Italiae,  et  cet 

The  hearer  is  at  this  point  in  full  possession  of  the  genemlidea 
^l^ch  i9  to  dose  the  period.  A  prayer  to  the  gods  against  the 
€apiea;iies  of  the  country  and  the  robbers  of  Italy  will  surely  end  with 
nothing  short  of  the  idea  of  their  extinction.  The  hearer  might  not 
anticipate  the  predse  omtorical  finale^  etemis  suppUdis  vivos 
mortuosque  mactabis;  for  it  is  the  part  of  the  speaker  in  such  a 
case  not  to  fall  short  of  the  expectation  raised,  but  at  once  to  ful- 
fil and  surpass  it 

.  We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  the-  very  frequent  case  oi 
inversion  in  which  tjhe  finite  veib  doses  the  sentence.  Nothing 
can  be  more  formal  than  the  rules  usually  given  in  the  gmm- 
mars  respecting  this  feature  of  the  andent  languages.  It  has  been 
Ipid  down  as  a  general  law  of  position  that  the  finite  verb  should 
stand  last  in  the  sentence,  without  the  slightest  recognition  of  a 
law  of  thought  requiring  such  an  armngement  The  rule  is  said 
to  have  numerous  exceptions  \  anil  this  is  said  without  adding  a 
word  tp  lead  the  student  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  difiierence  in 
ttie  form  of  the  thought  in  the  two  pases,  much  l^ss  t^understand 
what  that  difi!erence  is.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  word,  which 
i^  the  natural  order,  would  occupy  an  early  position  in  the  sen- 
tence, is  placed  last  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  .  How  much  will 
^e  student  be  enlightened  by  this,  when  the  same  set  of  rules 
fb^  tell  him,  that  a  word,  that  would  naturally  stand  last,  may  be 
placed  first  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

This  confusion  would  have  been  avoided,  if  it  had  been  shown, 
that  the  emphasis  secur^  by  these  two  opposite  arrangements  is 
entirely  different  in,  its  natura  The  one  is  the  emphasis  of 
thought;  the  other  the  emphasis  of  feeling. 
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In  the  instance  when  the  finite  verb  closes  the  sentence,  the  ex- 
ample adduced  from  Cicero  will  show  in  a  strong  light  the  law  of 
thought  that  requires  such  an  arrangement  In  most  such  cases 
the  thought  expressed  by  the  verb  has  either  been  suggested  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  relieve  the  hearer^s  mind  flbm  the  heces- 
sity  of  its  early  utterance  in  the  sentence,  or,  it  is  of  such  a  cha- 
racter, that  the  mind  can  easily  remain  in  suspensef  tiU  the  close. 
We  say  in  most  cases ;  for  there  are  instances  in  whicli  the  clbs- 
ing  finite  verb  is  not  designed  to  give  impressive  utterance  to  a 
thought,  but  only  to  serve  for  the  grammatical  completiott  of  thd 
sentence.  The  foDowing  is  an  instance.  Cic.  Pro  Lege  Akn. 
2 :  Genus  est  belli  ejusmodi,  quod  maxime  vestros  animos  ex- 
citare  atque  infiammare  ad  studium  persequendi  debeat.  Here  the 
sonorous  and  exciting  words  that  form  the  body  of  the  Sentence, 
must  have  accomplished  its  object  before  coming  to  the  close, 
leaving  to  the  last  word  little  to  do,  except  to  secure  the  point  of 
grammatical  propriety. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  multiply  illustrations  of  the  position 
above  laid  down,  when  every  page  in  the  classical  languages 
will  furnish  them  for  the  reader^s  examination. 

It  may  be  proper,  here,  to  anticipate  an  objection  that  may  be 
made  to  the  course  here  pursued  of  regarding  both  the  languages, 
now  under  consideration,  as  governed  by  the  same  laws  of  ar- 
rangement. It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  Latin  exhibits  a  more 
uniform  and  rigid  adherence  to  the  system  of  inversion  than  the 
Greek.  This,  however,  we  think,  should  be  regarded  rather  as 
marking  a  feature  of  the  Roman  mind  and  literature,  than  as  in- 
dicating a  necessary  law  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The  character  of  a 
people  determines  the  peculiarities  of  its  language.  The  rigor* 
ous  and  staid  formality  that  marks  the  Latin  language,  was  only 
a  reflexion  of  the  same  traits  in  the  national  mind.  Even  litera- 
ture was  with  them  hardly  a  spontaneous  growth.  It  was  kept  up 
by  constant  importations.  There  was  nothing  that  we  may  call 
Condon,  in  the  Roman  mind.  Their  writers  seem  almost  pain- 
fully conscious  that  they  were  writing.  The  character  of  the 
'  people,  prompting  them  unceasingly  to  the  work  of  conquest,  was 
not  fkvorable  to  the  spirit  of  art  If  we  do  not  accept  the  some- 
what harsh  dictum  of  Herder,  who  characterized  Rome  by  calling 
her  "  a  wolf  that  worried  the  world  a  thousand  years,"  we  must 
admit  that  her  long  labor  of  extending  the  iron  net- work  of  her 
municipal  law  over  the  nations,  was  not  fitted  to  foster  the  first 
development  of  thought  and  language. 
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In  comparing  this  character  with  the  Greek,  we  should  expect  to 
find  in  the  languages  themselves  traces  of  tlie  respective  national 
peculiarities.  But  the  same  spirit  seeks  for  expression  in  hoth. 
In  the  one,  it  found  a  material  pliant  to  its  slightest  plastic  impress; 
in  the  other,  the  material  had  begun  to  grow  rigid  before  the  form- 
ing power  had  pervaded  it  We  need  then  make  no  specific  dis- 
tinction, for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  between  the  Latin  and 
the  Greek.  While  the  Latin  shows  a  more  uniform  observance 
of  the  method  of  inversion,  it  is  still  free  to  adopt  a  difierent  order 
whenever  the  form  of  the  thought  requires  it  If  any  one  sup- 
poses that  such  examples  of  what  is  called  the  natural  order, 
when  they  occur  in  the  Latin,  might  be  changed  to  the  inverted 
order  he  has  yet  to  learn  the  genius  of  the  language.  A  single 
example  may  show  that,  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other, 
the  order  is  essential  to  the  thought 

In  Cat  1. 1 :  "  Notat  et  designat  oculis  ad  caedem  nnnmqnem- 
que  nostrum."  The  inverted  arrangement  would  place  the  verbs 
last,  but  with  the  entire  loss  of  the  peculiar  force  of  the  sentence. 
The  design  of  the  orator  is  to  state  a  new  and  startling  fact  in 
the  doings  of  Catiline.  He  wishes  to  emphasize  his  assertion 
of  Catiline's  act  This  would  not  be  done  by  the  inverted 
arrangement  That  would  only  serve  to  emphasize  the  atrocity 
of  the  act  The  inverted  order  would  be  appropriate,  if  this  sen- 
tence were  employed  in  a  recapitulation  of  the  acts  of  Catiline, 
ailer  they  had  been  separately  treated  of  and  established  as 
matters  of  fact  The  remark  here  made  may  serve  as  a  crite- 
rion of  different  styles  of  writing.  In  proportion  as  a  composition 
has  the  character  of  a  recapitulation  of  acknowledged  events  or 
truths,  it  will  tend  to  take  the  inverted  form,  placing  the  verb  at 
the  close  of  the  sentence,  while  what  is  stated  as  new  in  act, 
natiu^lly  places  the  verb  before  its  object  As  the  verb  con- 
tains the  copula,  this  last  arrangement  brings  the  sentence  under 
the  same  general  law  with  those  quoted  under  the  first  mle, 
when  the  verb,  est,  fuit,  introduced  the  sentence.  There  is  in  the 
3d  Oration  against  Catiline  an  example  of  a  marked  difierence  of 
style  in  the  same  narrative,  arising  from  the  different  previous 
position  of  the  hearer's  minds  with  respect  to  the  facts  stated. 
In  describing,  to  the  assembled  multitude,  the  course  he  had  piu- 
sued  in  seizing  the  persons  connected  with  the  conspiracy,  at  the 
Mulvian  bridge,  the  orator  employs  a  style  exhibiting  frequent 
instances  of  inversion ;  when,  however,  he  comes  to  describe  the 
examination  of  the  conspirators  before  the  senate,  and  especially 
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of  the  letters  they  had  written,  a  marked  change  is  to  be  noticed. 
Here,  where  everything  tamed  on  apparently  very  slight  and 
unobtrusive  circumstances,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  a  de- 
clamatory or  emphatic  arrangement  The  case  required  the 
most  distinct  and  exact  statement  of  the  facts  just  as  they  were. 
"  Primum  ostendimus  Cethego  signum :  cognovit . . .  Introductus 
Statilius  cognovit  signum,  et  manum  suam.  Tum  ostendi  tabel* 
las  Lentulo :  et  quaesivi,  cognosceretne  signum  ?  Annuit" 

In  the  preceding  part  of  the  narrative,  describing  the  seizure  at 
the  bridge,  no  such  careful  shunning  of  emphatic  forms  of  expres- 
sion is  seen.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  sepamte  particulars 
of  the  transaction  at  the  bridge  were  not  important  as  matters  of 
evidence,  as  were  the  facts  afterwards  disclosed  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  letters.  Besides,  the  transaction  was  in  a  measure 
public.  Numbers  were  engaged  in  it,  and  rumor  had  already 
spread  it  abroad ;  and  what  had  not  been  told  would  gladly  be 
supphed  to  curious  inquirers  by  those  who  wete  engaged  in  the 
afiair. 

We  may  now  examine  a  second  class  of  inverted  sentences, 
designed  to  give  emphatic  expression  to  what  has  been  already 
suggested.  We  refer  to  cases  where  the  subject  is  placed  after 
the  verb.  The  relative  position  of  the  words  is  here  the  same,  it 
will  be  observed,  as  in  the  first  examples  under  the  first  rute.  The 
two  classes  of  examples  must,  however,  be  kept  entirely  distinct 
Under  the  first  rule  the  attention  was  directed  to  the  empha- 
sis at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  or  phrase ;  here,  the  empha- 
sis is  on  the  close.  There  the  emphasis  was  on  the  verb ;  here 
it  is  on  the  subject  In  the  former  examples,  the  desire  was  to 
emphasize  the  assertion  contained  in  the  verb ;  in  those  that 
follow,  it  is  to  give  impressive  utterance  to  ideas  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  mind. 

In  the  4th  Omtion  against  Catiline,  Cicero  is  speaking  of  the 
danger  he  had  incurred,  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  rage  of  the  des^ 
perate  class  whom  he  had  provoked  by  his  fidehty  and  firmness  in 
suppressing  the  conspiracy.  In  allasion  to  his  probable  fate,  he 
touches  the  sympathies  of  his  hearers  by  mention  of  his  mourn- 
ing brother,  and  adds :  "  neque  meam  mentem  non  domum  saepe 
revocat  exanimata  uxor,  abjecta  metu  filia,  et  parvulus  fiUus." 
How  adroit  and  successful  the  appeal !  and  yet  here  is  nothing 
new.  The  general  subject  was  already  in  his  heaxeis'  minds. 
By  the  words,  meam  mentem  —  domum  saepe  revocat,  he  had 
suggested  to  the  quick  sympathy  of  his  fellow-citizens  all  he 
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wiBhed  to  say ;  and  in  the  words  that  follow  he  bat  gires  exfires' 
skm  to  thoughts  aheady  in  their  minds.  In  the  Oral  pio  Mnie- 
na,  the  author  is  deploring  the  unhappy  sitnation  of  his  client  in 
having  for  his  accusers  men  so  nearly  connected  with  him  as  to 
give  him  the  strongest  chum  on  their  kind  offices.  He  then  enn- 
meiates  the  accnseis.  '*  Accuast  patemus  amicus,  Cn.  Postnmi- 
us, .  . .  accnsat  8er.  Snlpitius, . . .  accusat  M.  Cato."  Here  he  was 
giving  no  information.  The  conrt  knew  who  the  accuseis  wete. 
They  are  enumemted  merely  for  impression ;  and  the  verb,  accu- 
$at,  is  placed  first  merely  to  have  it  out  of  the  way,  so  as  to  leave 
the  emphatic  place  in  possession  of  its  subject 

See,  also,  Vto  Lege  Manil.  AAer  speaking  in  general  glowing 
terms  of  Pompey's  military  greatness,  he  names  the  countries 
where  it  had  been  displayed.  Testis  est  Italia, — Testis  est  Si- 
dlaa,— Testis  est  Aftica,~Testis  est  Gallia,— ^Teatis  est  Hispania, 
etc. 

Finally,  as  under  the  first  rule,  the  so-called  natnnd  order  may 
be  essential  to  secure  the  emphasis  there  illustrated,  so  it  may  be 
necessary  here,  to  reader  emphatic  the  closing  wokL  See  Fko 
Murena,  32 :  Ambituro,  non  innocentiam  pnnivL 

Having  treated  of  the  relation  of  the  leading  parts  of  a  sen- 
tence to  each  other,  as  detennined  by  the  kind  of  emphasis  wfaicfa 
the  sentence  is  designed  to  exhibit ;  a  few  remarks  may  be  made 
respecting  the  position  of  the  qualifying  wwds  and  phrases,  in  re- 
lation to  the  members  of  the  sentence  to  which  they  respectivelj 
belong.  It  will  be  the  less  necessary  to  protract  the  discassicm  c^ 
this  part  of  the  sobject,  as  the  same  laws  which  control  the  posi- 
tion of  the  leading  members,  determine  that  of  the  saboidinate 


The  most  frequent  limitations  of  the  substantive,  are  the  adjec- 
tive and  the  noun  in  the  genitive  case.  We  iriiall  confine  our- 
selves to  these  \  for  their  solution  wiU  be  a  key  to  the  solution  of 
all  other  cases.  In  treating  of  the  genitive,  the  inquiry  that  first 
arises  is,  what  order  of  the  words  is  required  by  the  form  of  die 
thought?  Should  the  limiting,  or  the  limited  w(xrd  stand  first! 
By  expanding  the  expression,  the  logical  form  will  appear.  Spes 
fugae,  or  fugae  spes,  means  the  hope  of  obtaining  safety  by  flee- 
ing ;  hope,  then,  is  first  in  the  order  of  thought,  and  should  stand 
fint,  on  the  same  principle  that  reqakes  in  a  l(^cal  d^nition,  the 
general  name  first  and  the  specific  difierences  allervrards.  So 
much  for  the  nde  lead  down  in  the  most  widely  circulated  Latin 
grammar  in  tke  country,  that "  oblique  cases  precede  the  cases 
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upon  which  they  depend."  This  rule,  bestdes  being  perfectly 
formal,  is  utterly  false,  as  a  principle ;  lor  it  is  eontrary  to  the  logi- 
cal form  of  the  thought,  which  always  detennines  the  form  of  ^ 
expression,  when  no  special  reason  intervenes  to  change  it  On 
what  principle  then  is  it  possible  to  justify  the  numerous  exeep- 
tions  to  this  rule  ? 

First,  the  expression  may  be  scarcely  more  than  a  periphrasiB 
for  the  limiting  word  akne.  Thus  Nepos  in  Alcibd-— iiammae  vim 
transiit  So  Cie.  3d  Cat :  Superavit  Cinna  cum  Meufio  . . .  Ultus 
est  hujns  victoriae  crudelitatem  postea  Snlla. 

Second,  the  genitive,  even  when  not  designed  to  be  especially 
emphatic,  may,  from  the  previous  discourse  have  become  more 
{MomiDent  in  die  readers  mind  Thus  in  Caesar:  Ibi  Orgetori* 
gis  filia,  atque  unus  e  filiis  captus  est  Here  the  interest  of  ^e 
narrative  is  attached  entirely  to  the  father,  and  the  circumstance 
is  named  only  as  it  would  affect  the  relation  of  the  Bomans  to 
him. 

Third,  the  genitive  may  precede  the  case  that  it  limits  for  the 
sake  of  distinctive  emphasis.  Thus  in  the  Tusc.  Quest :  Quid- 
nam  esse.  Brute,  causae  putem,  cur,  quum  constemus  ex  aaimo 
et  oorpoie,  corporis  curandi  tuendique  causa  quaesita  sit  ars  ejus- 
que  utilitaa, . . .  animi  antem  medicina 

The  above  instances,  it  will  be  remarked,  illustrate  the  kind  of 
emphasis  spoken  of  under  the  first  Rule.  Where  the  natinre  of 
^e  emphasis  is  different,  it  is  obvious  that  an  arrangement  the 
reverse  of  this  must  foUow. 

As  adjectives  are  only  a  substitute  for  the  noun  in  the  genitive 
case,  they  will  be  found  to  follow  the  same  law  of  arrangement 
Hence,  the  natural  position  of  the  adjective  is  after  the  noun.  It 
expresses  the  specific  difi^ence  of  that  of  which  the  noun  ex- 
presses the  general  idea.  Perfonning,  as  it  does,  the  office  of  the 
noun  in  the  genitive,  it  follows  the  same  influences^  in  the 
changes  of  position  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

It  may  be  remarked  heate,  that  the  difl^rence  between  the  an- 
cient languages  and  the  English,  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the 
adjective,  is  all  in  Iwror  of  the  former  The  position  of  the  ad- 
jective befiwe  the  noun,  as  required  by  the  idiom  of  the  English, 
violates  the  natural  law  <^  thought  To  obviate  this  difficulty, 
and  place  the  word  for  the  specific  difference  last,  we  are  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  the  noun  and  preposition  of,  equivalent  to 
the  genitive  case.  The  resources  and  limitations  of  our  own  lan- 
guages, in  iSbia  respect^  with  the  expedients  it  adopts  for  the  dif- 
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ferent  kinds  of  emphasis  would  form  an  interesting  subject  of 
remark.  The  most  common  word  limiting  the  verb  is  the  adveib. 
On  this  point,  again,  the  grammars  furnish  us  with  a  formal  rule, 
but  no  principle ;  with  a  statement  of  exceptions,  but  nothing  to 
show  us  when  to  expect  them,  or  how  to  judge  of  them  when 
they  occur.  The  principles  above  laid  down  will  explain  the  po- 
sition of  the  adverb  in  relation  to  the  verb. 

With  regard  to  more  extended  phrases  Umiting  both  the  noun 
and  the  verb,  as  they  are  but  phrases  doing  the  office  of  single 
words,  they  may  be  regarded  as  longer  adjectives  or  adverbs,  and 
treated  accordingly.  When  several  limiting  phrases  occur  as  the 
limitations  of  the  same  verb,  their  order  conforms  to  the  common 
order  of  descriptive  narrative.  The  time  of  the  act  is  named  be- 
fore its  place,  the  place  before  the  manner,  and  this  last  before 
the  feeling  or  passion. 

We  have  only  room  to  say,  in  closing,  that  we  cannot  but  re- 
gard the  study  of  the  arrangement  of  the  ancient  languages  in 
reference  to  the  ultimate  laws  of  thought,  as  an  essential  means 
for  securing  fully  several  of  the  most  valuable  ends  of  a  dassicai 
education. 

The  first  of  the  objects  to  which  we  refer,  is  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  languages  themselves.  This  cannot  be  attained  by 
formal  rules.  It  is  necessary,  that,  in  connection  with  the  dili- 
gent use  of  formal  rules,  tlie  student  be  led  gradually  to  a  pointy 
where  he  shall  transcend  them,  and  possess,  instead,  what  we 
may  call  the  instinct  of  the  language.  Without  this  he  may  be  a 
pedant,  a  dogmatist,  a  prize-man.  His  memory  may  be  loaded 
with  specific  rules,  but  the  spirit  of  the  language  will  not  be  in- 
corporated into  his  mind  The  student  who  is  necessitated  to 
change  the  form  of  thought  as  it  meets  him  in  a  Latin  or  Greek 
author,  into  the  form  to  which  the  idiom  of  his  own  tongue  sub- 
jects it,  is  yet  a  stranger  to  those  languages.  He  knows  them,  as 
one  may  be  said  to  know  a  tree  who  has  only  eaten  the  bark. 

Another  important  end  of  classical  studies  is  the  awakening  of 
a  love  for  the  literature  they  contain,  and  through  this  as  an 
initiatory  discipline,  to  develop  in  the  student  the  spirit  of  uni- 
versal culture.  This  cannot  be  done,  while  he  entera  and  remains 
in  these  realms  of  thought  only  as  an  ahen.  He  must  become 
naturalized,  and  make  his  abode  in  the  ancient  home  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  feeling.  If  he  adheres  to  the  English  form  of  thought 
and  of  expression,  while  studying  the  ancient  languages,  he 
comes  no  nearer  being  a  universal  scholar  than  he  was  before. 
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He  may,  by  the  acquisition  of  details,  become  fitted  to  fulfil  the 
requisition  for  entering  a  profession,  but  he  will  not  have  taken  a 
step  in  the  way  of  truly  enlarged  culture. 

Again,  a  course  of  cksaical  study  should  lead  the  student  to  an 
acquaintance  with  comparative  philology,  and  with  the  ultimate 
laws  of  style.  If  each  language,  however,  is  studied  in  a  formal 
spirit ;  if  there  is  no  transcending  the  specific  rules,  and  apprehend- 
ing the  general  law,  under  the  various  forms  that  permit,  or  im- 
pede its  expression,  the  most  multifarious  acquisition  will  not  make 
one  a  philologist,  or  give  him  a  sure  command  of  the  laws  of  his 
own  language.  We  are  now  in  want  of  an  analysis  of  the  gram- 
mar and  usages  of  the  English  language,  based  on  enlarged  com- 
parative views.  The  want  of  such  a  high  authority  encourages 
the  pretensions  of  a  class  of  self-styled  original  authors  on  gram- 
mar, who  are  intolerant  of  ail  dissent  in  proportion  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  their  own  views. 

In  the  midst  of  this  discordant  legislation*  modest  students  are 
rendesed  timid,  even  when  they  are  in  the  right,  and  the  self- 
made  dictators  go  unchastijsed.  We  need  a  work  which  shall 
embody  the  results  of  a  thorough  comparative  analysis  of  the  lan- 
guages out  of  which  the  English  has  grown ;  and  shall  present  to 
the  student's  view  its  present  laws  and  usages,  in  the  light  of  its 
history,  and  its  uaierials.  This  would,  at  once,  restrain  the  lan- 
guage from  foolish  appropriatioas  of  what  is  foreign,  and  guard  it 
in  its  native  rights.  It  would  be  a  store-house  for  the  instractioa 
of  the  thorough  studenit;  while  the  small  dictation  that  is  now 
heard  on  paints  of  grammar  would  oeaae. 
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ARTICLE    VI. 

THEOLOGICAL   ENCYCLOPAEDIA   AND   METHODOLOGY. 

TniMlated  from  the  unpuUiahed  ManuKripto  of  Prof.  Tholuck  of  HaUe,  by  EdwanU  A.  Pvk. 
(Concladod  from  Vol.  I.  No.  IIL  p.  578.) 

D.  Practical  Theology. 

♦  31.   The  object  of  Practical  Theology  {and  its  Literature), 

The  design  of  Practical  Theology  is,  to  develop  the  varioiis 
methods  in  which  the  Christian  faith  and  the  Christian  spirit  may 
be  implanted,  preserved,  and  extended  in  the  community.  The 
ultimate  use  of  all  theoretical  studies  is,  to  facilitate  the  dischaige 
of  practical  duties ;  and  therefore  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  de- 
sirable, to  connect  with  these  studies  of  a  theologian  some  con- 
sideration of  the  active  duties  of  a  cleigyman. 

Works  for  consultation  on  Practical  Theology  are,  Stransa's 
Tones  of  the  Bells,  (Glockentone);  Baxter^s  Reformed  Pastar* 
(translated  into  the  German) ;  Hiiffel  on  the  Charax^ter  and  Duty 
of  the  Evangelical  Cleigyman,  (das  Wesen  und  den  Bemf  dea 
evangeUsch-christlichen  G^istlidi^i) ;  Harms's  Preacher,  Priest 
and  Pastor,  (der  Prediger,  Priester  und  Pastor). — [In  addition  to 
the  preceding  works  in  this  general  department,  are  Niemeyei's 
Manual  for  teachers  of  the  Christian  Religion,  2  vols. ;  Gv&fie's 
Pastoral  Theology,  2  vols. ;  G.  SchlegeUs  Manual  of  the  Sdenoe 
of  Practical  Theology;  Kaiser^s  Sketch  of  a  system  of  Pastoral 
Theology ;  Danz's  Outlines  of  the  Clerical  Sciences,  Roster's 
Manual  of  Pastoral  Science  with  especial  reference  to  ministe- 
rial prudence.  There  are  also  many  works  of  the  Cathohcs  in 
this  department ;  as  for  example  the  treatises  of  Rautenstraucfa, 
Horvath,  Lauber,  Sailer,  Schwartzl,  Schenkl,  Gallowitz,  Powon- 
dra,  Hinterberger.  The  principal  older  works  on  this  subject  are 
from  Fresenius,  Mieg,  Deyling,  Roques,  Hartmann,  Quenstedt, 
Rabanus  Maurus,  Augustine,  Chrysostom.  See  Hagenbach's 
Theologische  Encyclopaedic,  i  96.  The  best  English  treatises 
in  this  department,  are,  from  Baxter,  Herbert,  Wilkins,  Jennings, 
Burnet,  Watts,  Doddridge,  and  othera.  They  are  found  collected 
in  several  volumes  of  Essays  and  Tracts;  as  in  Dr.  Edward 
Williams's  Christian  Preacher,  Dr.  John  Brown's  Christian  Pastor^s 
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Manual,  The  Clergyman's  Instructor,  The  Young  Minister's  Com- 
panion, Dr.  Porters  Young  Preacher's  Manual.  More  recent 
works  on  the  subject  are  Bickersteth's  Christian  Student,  Bridge's 
Christian  Ministry,  Humphrey's  Letters,  Pond's  Lectures. — Tb.] 


k  32.   The  vcarious  Departments  qf  Practical  Theology, 

These  are,  first,  the  Catechetical;  secondly,  the  Liturgical; 
thirdly,  the  Hbmiletical ;  and  fourthly,  the  Pastoral 

First,  the  Catechetical  Department     This  explains  the  mode 
of  teaching  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  to  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  them.     It  includes,  therefore,  the  method  of  in- 
structing juvenile  candidates  for  confirmation,  and  that  of  instruct- 
ing adults  who  have  but  recenUy  been  won  over  to  the  Christian 
faith.     There  is  a  difference  of  opinicm  with  regard  to  the  best 
mode  of  imparting  this  instruction.     Some  prefer  the  acroamadc 
(from  ix^aa^aiy  to  hear,^  listen)  style,  that  is,  the  consecutive 
lecture  or  discourse.     Others,  the  chief  of  whom  is  Dinter,  pre- 
^r  the  style  which  incites  the  student  to  find  out  the  truth  for 
himself,  the  heuristic  (heuristisch,  from  ev^Vxco),  Socmtic  method. 
This  is  also  called  the  erotematic  (from  i^tatap,  to  ask)  style,  and 
the  (HalogistiCy  because  it  is  pursued  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer.     The  objections  against  the  style  of  consecutive  address 
are,  first,  that  children  are  not  capable  of  comprehending  a  con- 
nected train  of  remark  in  the  form  of  a  lecture ;  and  secondly, 
there  is  so  great  a  difference  of  capacity  among  the  children  to 
be  instructed,  that  the  lecturer  will  not  be  able  to  adapt  his  dis- 
course to  their  comprehension.    There  are  also  objections  against 
the  mode  of  instructing  by  question  and  answer.    In  the  first 
place,  it  appeals  to  the  understanding  only ;  but  religion  cannot 
be  estabhshed  in  men  through  the  aid  of  the  bare  understanding. 
Secondly,  the  Christian  religion  is  founded  on  sacred  history,  and 
in  pursuing  the  Socmtic  method  one  is  easily  induced  to  over- 
look, in  too  great  a  degree,  historical  facts.     On  this  account  it  is 
advisable  to  unite  the  two  methods  of  instruction.    An  excellent 
Manual  in  this  department,  is  from  J.  B.  Hirscher,  a  Catholic 
theologian;  Luther's  Catechism  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
are  the  master  works  of  their  kind. 

[The  treatise  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  entitied  jdayos  HattfxtjtiHog 
0  fUYc^,  and  also  that  of  Augustine,  De  catechizandis  rudibus, 
contain  good  hints  on  catechetical  instruction.  Babanus  Maurus 
in  his  work*  De  institntione  dericorum,  has  a  section  De  modo 
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oKtockisaiidi.  The  monks,  Otfried,  Botker  Balbulni,  and  othen ; 
the  early  Relbrmera.  as  Widiffe,  Huss  and  otheni  acoompliahed 
BBUoh  in  this  departmeat  Treatises  on  the  art  of  catechising 
have  been  pabUshed  by  J.  P.  Miller,  G.  T.  Seikr,  J.  W.  Sohmid,  a 
F.  Dinter,  H  Miiller,  E.  Thierbach,  C.  Daub,  F.  H.  C.  Schwaiz. 

J.  F  C.  Grafie  has  published  a  Complete  Manual  for  general 
catechetical  instruction  according  to  the  principles  of  Kanfs  phi- 
losophy.—For  TarioBS  reasons,  this  department  receives  more  at- 
tention from  the  Gemian  theologians  than  from  ours.  Their  can* 
didates  for  the  ministry  are  sometimes  required  to  perform  exer- 
cises for  criticism  in  this  species  ci  instruction.  A  few  childrea 
are  asa^nbled  in  the  audiUnitem  of  the  University,  or  Seminary, 
in  presence  of  the  theological  candidates  and  their  professor ;  one 
of  the  candidates  catechizes  (he  children,  and  his  whole  manner 
of  conducting  the  service  is  afterwards  criticised  by  his  feUow 
pupils,  and  by  the  presiding  officer.  The  criticisms  are  often  very 
minute  and  scient^c  They  are  not  given  in  the  hearing  of  the 
children  catechized,  and  to  these  childreo  the  exescise  appears 
to  be  a  merely  religious  one. — Tr.] 

The  second  department  of  Prei^cal  Theology  is  the  LitorgicaL' 
[This  relates  not  merely  to  public  pmyer,  but  also  to  all  the  forms 
of  woiship.  It  unfolds  the  natore  of  these  forms,  and  aims  to  im« 
press  their  spiritual  meaning  upon  the  mind  of  the  deigyman,  so 
that  he  shall  not  regard  them  as  empty  ceremonies.]  It  gives  us 
soientilio  instruction  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  ordering  and  of 
oondttoting  the  public  warship  of  God,  so  as  to  oonrespond  with 
the  idea  of  that  womhip.  The  services  of  the  sanctuary  have  a 
twofold  object ;  viz.  to  exhibit  before  the  coagvegation  the  exist- 
ing religious  feding  of  the  worshippers,  and  also  to  strengthen  and 
purify  that  feeUng.  The  very  act  of  expressing  a  pious  emotion 
tends  of  itself  to  invigomte  the  emotion ;  as  where  w  I  manifest 
my  reUgious  faith,  especially  in  union  with  my  fellow  worshippen, 
I  at  the  same  time  confirm  tiuU  faith.  The  htuigical  department 
relates  to  the  presentation,  the  exhibition  of  |»oas  feeling ;  and 
the  preacher  always  appears,  in  conducting  the  hturgical  exercise^ 
as  a  representative  of  the  worshipping  congregation.  Their  pious 
feeing  is  expressed  in  prayer,  in  singing,  in  confession  of  faith» 
and  in  the  sacraments.  In  repeating  the  oonfession  of  faith  and 
in  the  pmyers,  the  preacher  stands  (not  as  an  individual  but)  as 
a  representative,  and  speaks  as  one  for  all;  and  the  congrega^ 
tion  aver,  by  uttering  Amen,  that  they  have  united  with  him  in 
the  oonfesaifla  and  the  address  to  God.    In  the  saorament  of  the 
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altar,  there  is  expressed,  on  the  one  hand,  the  actual  oneness  of 
the  worshipper  with  Christ  and  the  chnrch.  Men  go  to  partake 
of  the  Loid's  supper,  when  they  are  penetrated,  in  an  especial* 
manner,  with  a  sense  of  the  recondUation  which  has  been 
efiected  by  the  Redeemer.  The  Eucharist  therefore,  belongs, 
thus  fhr,  tp  the  representative  acts  of  worship.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  additional  view  to  be  taken  of  the  ordinance.  Men  re- 
sort to  it,  not  merely  under  a  sense  of  their  oneness  with  Christ, 
and  his  church,  but  also  under  a  sense  of  a  disturbance  of  this 
oneness,  with  the  consciousness  that  they  themselves  are  but  im- 
perfectly reconciled  to  their  master.  In  this  view  the  ordinance 
is  observed  not  as  an  expressive,  representative  rite,  but  as  a  con- 
firmatory, invigorating  one ;  its  aim  is  to  strengthen  the  religious 
feeling.  See  this  subject  further  illustrated  in  Tholuck's  Ser- 
mons, VoL  II  derm.  7.^ 

>  [The  following  are  the  moat  valuable  Proteatant  worka  in  the  aecond  de- 
partment of  Practical  Theology  :  Spaxier'a  Free  Tboughta  on  Proteatant  Wor- 
ahip ;  Wolfrath*8  Queationa  on  aubjecta  relating  to  Worahip ;  Jeniach  on  the 
Seryicea  of  the  Sanctuary  and  Reforma  in  the  church ;  Reinhold's  Ideaa  on  the 
Ezternala  of  Evangelical  Wonhip )  Gaaa  on  ChriRtian  Worahip ;  Horst  on  the 
Improvement  of  the  Sanctuary -aarvicea  among  Proteatanta.  Other  worka  on 
the  subject  are  by  L.  A.  Klhler,  J.  H.  Fritach,  J.  C.  Funk,  6.  F.  W.  Kapp.~ 
It  ia  oflen  aaid,  that  the  Proteatant  religion  ia  leaa  favorable  than  the  Catholic 
to  the  devout  obaervance  of  the  ritea  of  worship.  This  aaaertion  is  apparently 
corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  the  Romaniata  pay  far  more  attention  than  we  to 
the  attire,  the  genuflections,  and  other  external  appendagea  of  the  churcb-ser- 
vicea.  They  pay  leaa  attention,  however,  to  the  spirit  of  public  worahip.  They 
attend  leaa  to  the  rational  meaning  and  intrinaic  propriety  of  their  religiooa 
ritea.  Their  ceremoniea  are  fixed  and  immutable ;  expreaaive  or  not,  they  muat 
be  observed.  Hence  comes  the  listlesanesa  of  their  obaervance.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  very  fact  that  Protestant  worship  is,  in  many  instances,  regula- 
ted by  the  chuiches  themselves,  incites  the  members  of  these  churches  to  re- 
flection, and  to  endeavors  afler  improvement,  where  improvement  is  needed. 
Hence  we  find  that  Protestant  treatiaea  on  the  public  worship  of  God  are  filled 
with  rational  discuaaion  and  profitable  appeals  to  the  moral  feeling ;  whereaa 
the  treatiaes  of  Catholics  are  devoted  to  bodily  movements  and  gesticulationa, 
to  the  mere  fripperies  of  the  clerical  order.  The  meaning  of  the  sacramental 
rites,  the  nature  of  prayer  and  praise,  the  true  idea  of  church-music,  the  proper 
expression  of  the  human  form  in  the  several  acta  of  worship,  the  just  proportion 
of  the  aervicea  of  the  sanctuary  to  one  another,  and  their  fitness  to  the  design 
of  public  exercises  on  the  Sabbath ;  all  these  are  subjects  which  have  been 
more  clearly  unfolded  by  Proteatanta  than  by  Romanists.  We  doubtless  neg- 
lect the  body  of  worship  too  much,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sotd 
of  it  is  more  honored  among  the  frienda  of  the  Reformers,  than  among  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Pope.— Tr.] 
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The  third  department  of  practical  Theology  ifl  the  l]0miletic.i 
This  teaches  us  how  to  edify  the  adults  in  the  congregation,  by 
means  of  free  Christian  discoorsa  The  difierenee  between  a 
sermon  and  a  lecture  consists  in  this,  the  lecture  is  designed  to 
iastruct,  the  sermon  to  edify ;  the  simple  aim  of  the  former  is  to 
inorease  our  knowledge  of  a  subject,  that  of  the  latter  is  to  in* 
finenoe  the  will  in  view  of  the  subject  Christian  eloquence  is 
also  different  from  the  eloquence  of  the  heathen.     The  omtoes  of 

^  ["  The  oBme  Homiletics,"  my  A.  H.  Niemeyer,  *«  is  derived  from  ifultiP^ 
which  originally  8igni6ed,  to  be  together,  to  be  in  company,  to  be  intimately 
associated  with  one.  Secondarily  it  signifies,  to  converse,  to  discourse  with 
one.  The  snbstanttre  ofuh^nff  denotes  sometimes  a  companion,  and  some- 
tioHJi  a  hearer,  diaeipla.  The  earliest  instraction  in  Christian  assemblies  was 
giv«B  in  the  fom,  somewhat,  of  a  familiar  conference  between  the  instmeter 
and  his  pupils.  The  style  of  it  corresponded  with  that  of  Socrates  confernn^ 
with  his  disciples.  The  most  ancient  discourses  of  the  Christian  teacher,  as 
lor  example  those  of  Chrysostoui,  were  called  komilUs.  This  term  is  now 
used  with  narrower  signification.  It  is  applied  to  the  popular  expositions  of  a 
text  from  the  Bible,  whereas  the  discourses  which  are  composed  with  a  strict 
method  and  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  are  denominated  sermons.  The 
science  of  Homiletics  treats  of  both  homilies  and  sermons,  of  pulpit  eloquence 
in  general.  If  the  science  be  complete,  it  must  unfold  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  rhetoric;  because  rhetoric  is  the  genus  of  which  homiletics  is  a  spe- 
cies.  Since,  however,  the  rules  of  general  rhetoric  are  commonly  supposed  to 
be  known  beforehand,  the  science  of  homiletics  is  limited  to  the  instructions 
which  relate  to  preaching.  Its  main  plan,  however,  is  the  same  with  that  of 
secular  rhetoric.  It  reduces  all  its  rules  to  the  three  great  principles  of  inven- 
tion, arrangement,  elocution.  On  the  importance  and  relations  of  homiletics  it 
may  be  remarked,  first,  that  we  should  guaid  against  the  double  fault  of  plac- 
ing too  high  and  slso  too  low  an  estimate  upon  the  science.  It  cannot,  more 
than  secular  rhetoric,  make  an  orator  of  him  who  is  by  nature  destitute  of  the 
oratorical  talent.  But  it  can  educate  him  who  possesses  the  requisite  native 
capabilities ;  and  it  is  certaiuly  through  want  of  attention  to  it,  that  so  many 
faults  and  imperfections  are  suffered  to  exist  in  the  performances  of  the  pulpiL 
Secondly,  as  the  homiletical  science  simply  teaches  the  mode  of  reducing  the 
appropriate  thoughts  to  the  form  of  a  sermon,  it  follows  that  we  should  not 
devote  ourselves  to  this  science  until  we  have  collected  the  appropriate 
thoughts.  We  cannot  discourse,  until  we  have  meditated.  It  is,  therefore, 
osual  to  defer  attention  to  the  science  of  preaching  until  the  closing  part  of  the 
theological  course.  Thirdly,  the  study  of  homiletical  science  must  be  united 
with  practical  exercises.  These  practical  exercises  are  ordinarily  nothing  more 
than  the  composition  of  sermons.  But  the  student  should  not  begin  his  homi- 
letic  practice  with  the  writing  of  discourses.  He  should  first  write  much  on 
insulated  topics,  arrange  many  tiains  of  thought  from  texts  of  the  Bible,  draw 
out  many  themes  of  discourse ;  he  should  read  much,  hear  many  good  sermons, 
and  then  apply  to  them  the  fundamental  principles  of  homiletics."  Niemeyer  s 
Theol.  Encyc.  §  149.— Ta.] 
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antiquity  aimed,  in  ev^ry  disooarae,  at  only  one  individual  object; 
they  desired  to  deteraiine  the  will  to  a  single  definite  resolra 
As  they  were  only  interested  to  excite  this  voluntary  resolution, 
they  looked  upon  all  means  as  valid  which  were  approprinte  to 
their  purpose.  But  the  Christian  orator  aims  to  improve  the 
whole  man,  to  change  the  moral  sentiment.  He  therefore  adopts 
only  such  means  as  are  in  full  unison  with  the  truth,  and  such  as 
have  (a  good)  influence  upon  the  entire  character.  Accordingly, 
Chrysostom  and  Theremin  reduce  all  precepts  for  the  sacred  ora- 
tor to  a  single  one ;  the  preacher  should  aim  at  this  tole  object, 
toplease  God. 

The  question  now  arises,  in  what  manner  can  the  will  be  ex- 
cited, and  the  moral  sentiment  affected?  Here  we  encounter 
the  dilemma  which  is  often  proposed  in  modem  times :  is  the 
heart  to  be  reached  by  first  appealing  to  the  understanding,  or  is 
the  understanding  to  be  reached  by  first  appealing  to  the  heart? 
The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  the  meaning  which  is 
given  to  the  terms  employed  in  it  By  reaching  the  heart  through 
the  imderstanding  we  mean,  affecting  the  moral  sentiments 
through  the  medium  of  theoretical  and  practical  arguments.  By 
reaching  the  understanding  through  the  heart  we  mean,  influenc- 
ing the  judgment  through  the  medium  of  description  and  vivid 
delineation,  particularly  by  painting  the  scenes  of  sacred  history, 
the  human  affections,  the  experience  of  life,  and  the  speaker^s 
individual  experience.  The  first  of  these  methods  instructs  the 
mind;  the  second  excites  the  feelings.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  one  method  does  not  entirely  exclude  the  other,  and  that 
the  question  must  regard  merely  the  preponderance  of  the  one 
above  the  other.  The  description,  as  well  as  the  argument,  is  in 
itself  somewhat  instructive ;  and  the  argument  also  can  operate, 
if  not  directly,  still  indirectly  on  the  feelings.  Neither  the  argu- 
mentative, then,  nor  the  descriptive  style  should  have  the  exclu- 
sive preference ;  and  the  question  with  regard  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  either  must  depend  upon  the  particular  talent  of  the 
preacher,  and  upon  the  necessities  of  his  congregation.  The 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  of  merely  one 
kind.  There  is  an  eloquence  of  the  sound  understanding,  which 
avails  itself  of  proverbs,  comparisons,  the  judgments  of  good 
native  sense;  which  expresses  these  in  the  language  of  the 
people,  and  opemtes  tliereby  first  upon  the  intellect,  and  secondly 
upon  the  emotions.  The  eloquence  of  Luther  and  also  that  of 
Dinter  is  of  this  vpedes.    There  is  an  eloquence  of  the  heart, 
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which  expresses  simply  the  feeHngs  of  one's  own  inner  nature, 
and  by  the  warmth  of  the  exhibition,  impresses  the  hearer  at  once 
with  the  idea  that  the  speaker^s  words  are  true.  This  is  the 
eloquence  of  Thomas  k  Kempis,  and  of  Hofacker.  There  is  an 
eloquence  of  the  fancy,  which  transports  the  soul  of  the  hearer 
from  its  ordinary  state  into  a  higher  sphere,  and  by  thus  elevating 
the  soul,  imparts  to  it  an  enthusiasm,  which  aflerwaid  continues 
to  operate,  and  to  affect  the  common  conduct  of  man.  This  is  the 
eloquence  of  Krammacher,  (the  younger).  We  must  always 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  a  sermon  can  have  its  appropriate 
influence,  only  when  the  preacher  expresses  in  it  his  own  sin- 
cere convictions.  The  effective  element  in  a  discourse  is  ordi- 
narily designated  by  the  term,  unction.  This  term  is  suggested 
by  the  anointing  oil  with  which  the  priests  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  consecrated,  and  in  the  place  of  which  the  New  Testament 
has  substituted  the  anointing  by  the  Holy  Ghost  The  term, 
therefore,  denotes  that  quality  which  in  modem  times  has  been 
expressed  by  the  very  ambiguous  word  inspiration.  This  word  is 
very  apt  to  suggest  the  idea  of  being  unduly  heated,  of  being  in 
an  unnatural  state,  which  is  voluntarily  induced  by  artificial 
methods.  But  it  is  by  no  means  the  fact,  that  the  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  mind  are  always  indicated  by  an  un- 
usual excitement  of  the  sensibilities.  They  often  develop  them- 
selves in  a  state  exactly  opposite  to  this,  in  a  tranquil  and  peace- 
ful flow  of  the  affections.  Now  this  composed,  quiet  disposition 
of  mind  mui^  be  induced  by  means  of  devotional  contemplation. 
It  is  the  only  means  of  freeing  the  sermon  from  the  spirit  of  a 
mere  lecture  or  treatise.  This  frame  of  spirit  is  secured  by 
cherishing  an  active  and  Uvely  sense  of  the  exalted  excellence 
of  the  Gospel ;  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  preachei^s  office,  of 
the  necessities  of  the  congregation,  and  of  the  power  of  those 
Divine  influences  which  aid  the  minister  in  his  duties. 

For  treatises  on  the  mode  of  preaching,  the  student  is  referred 
to  Schott's^  Theory  of  Eloquence,  with  especial  appUcation  to  the 
Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,  ( Theorie  der  Beredsamkeit,  mit  beaon- 
derer  Anwendung  auf  die  geistliche  Beredsamkeit),  in  3  vols. 
1815—1828.  Schott's  Brief  Sketch  of  a  Theory  of  Eloquence, 
(Kurzer  Entwurf,  etc.),  1807 — 1815.  Theremin's  Eloquence  a 
Virtue,  or  Outlines  of  a  systematic  Bhetoric,  (Die  Beredsamkeit 
eine  Tugend,  oder  Grundlinien  einer  system.  Bhet),  1814.  A 
second  edition  of  this  work,  with  an  excellent  introduction,  was 
pubhshed  in  1837.    Tholuck's  Introduction  to  his  second  volume  of 
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Sermons.  Harms's  Preaxrher,  Priest  and  Pastor.  [Among  the 
Christian  fathers,  Chrysostom,  Basil  the  Great,  and  Augustine 
have  left  valuable  treatises,  which  may  be  classed  under  the  ho- 
miletic  department  Melancthon  published  De  Officio  Conciona- 
toris  in  1635,  and  De  Rhetorica  in  1519.  Erasmus  published  his 
Ecclesiastes,  sive  de  ratione  concionandi,  in  1535.  Many  of 
Luther^s  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  preaching  are  found  in  Her- 
der's Letters.  Very  useful  homiletic  treatises,  for  the  day  in 
which  they  were  written,  are  tliose  of  ^Hyperius,  Weller,  Hem- 
ming, Osiander,  Andreae,  Pancratius,  Chemnitz,  MiiUer,  Baier; 
of  Lyser,  published  in  1701,  Lange  in  1707,  Bambach  in  1736, 
Reinbeck  in  1743,  TeUer  in  1741,  Kortholt  in  1748,  Walch  in 
1747,  Baumgarten  in  1752,  Simonetti  in  1754,  Fortsch  in  1757, 
Mosheim  in  1771,  Steinbart  in  1784,  Bahrdt  in  1784,  tliird  edition 
in  1798,  Schmid  in  1790,  Marezoll  in  1793,  C.  F.  Ammon  in  1799. 
In  the  present  century,  have  appeared  Thym's  Historico- Criti- 
cal Manual  of  Homiletics,  Titmann's  Manual,  Dahl's  Manual, 
Marheinecke's  Foundations  of  the  Homiletical  Science,  Kaiser^a 
Sketch  of  a  System  of  Clerical  Rhetoric,  Grotefend's  Views, 
Reflections  and  Experiences  on  Sacred  Rhetoric,  RosenmiiUer^s 
Contributions  to  Homiletical  Science,  A.  G.  Schmidt's,  G.  A.  F. 
Sickel's,  K  Stier's  treatises  on  the  Homily,  on  the  Christian 
BaJieudk  and  on  the  Biblical  Keryktik,  ihe  work,  however, 
which  is  now  most  highly  commended  as  a  Manual  in  this  de- 
partment, is  Evangelische  Homiletik  von  Christian  P&lmer,  Dia- 
oonus  in  Warbach,  1842.  Imperfect  histories  of  the  art  of  preach- 
ing have  been  vnitteu  by  C.  F.  Ammon,  J.  W.  Schmid,  J.  Schu- 
deroff,  P.  H.  Schaler,  and  others;  but  no  work  which  gives  a 
complete  historical  view  of  the  pulpit,  has  yet  appeared.  There 
seems  to  be  no  greater  desideratum  in  the  department  of  hom- 
iletics than  such  a  history. — Ta.] 

The  fourth  department  of  Practical  theology  is,  the  FftstoraL 
This  is  the  science,  that  teaches  how  to  preserve  and  to  extend 
the  Christian  faith  and  practice  among  .the  community,  by  other 
means  than  those  employed  in  the  house  of  God ;  by  the  care  of 
souls,  by  attending  to  the  confessions  of  the  people,  by  eflbrts  for 
the  poor  and  the  sick,  etc.  No  minister  who  neglects  these  active 
duties  of  his  profession,  can  deserve  the  honored  title  of  » 
shepherd,  a  pastor  of  the  church.  See  on  this  subject  Baxter^s 
Reformed  Pastor. 

Practical  Theology,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  departmenta* 
includes  also  the  instructions  on  the  mode  of  extending  the 
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boiinchuies  of  the  diurch  beyond  its  present  limits ;  on  the  mode 
ef  defending  it,  wliere  it  is  already  established,  against  uniaTom- 
ble  influences  finom  withoat;  (and  on  the  mode  of  administering 
its  internal  government).    It  therefore  includes,  first,  die  Ktryk- 
tikf  the  science  which  instructs  us  in  regard  to  imssienaiy  dis- 
oourses.     These  discourses  must  vary  in  their  character,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  degrees  of  religious  improvement  among  the 
people  to  whom  missionaries  are  sent.^     Secondly,  Practical  The- 
logy  includes  also  the  department  of  Church  Bights,  or  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Law ;  jus  ecclesiasticum,  canonicum.    This  is  the  science  that 
teaches  us  to  guard  the  rights  of  a  particular  church  in  its  relation 
to  its  own  members,  in  its  relation  to  other  churches,  and  also  in 
its  relation  to  the  State.    Many  Protestant  churches  cannot  de- 
fend their  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  the  State,  so  sac- 
cesafully  as  they  ought  to  do  ;  for  the  State  is  ever  developing 
more  and  more  of  a  tendency  to  regard  the  church  as  nothing  else 
than  a  subordinate  police-institntion.    But  in  proportion  to  the 
prevalence  of  this  degrading  view  of  the  church,  should  be  the  ef- 
fort of  clergymen,  first  to  understand  the  original  ecclesiastical 
rights,  and  then  to  defend  them  with  the  pen  and  with  the  living 
voice.    The  Catholic  church  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  to  a 
great  extent,  its  independence  of  the  State,  and  in  its  consdons- 
ness  of  independence,  has  sought  to  humble  and  circumsciibe  the 
Protestant  church  both  in  Cathotic  and  in  Anti-cathdic  coimtries. 
In  this  point  of  wew,  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  church 
rights  is  invested,  at  the  present  day,  with  a  pecuhar  degree  of 
importance.     See  Boehmer's  Jus  ecclesiasticum  Protestantium, 

*  [It  is  a  fayorite  idea  of  the  German  rhetoricians,  that  a  pastor  of  a  Chris- 
tian church  should  presuppose  the  cordial  assent  of  his  bearers  to  the  troth 
which  he  dispenses.  His  object  is  not  to  proclaim  doctrines  befbre  unknown; 
•och  a  proclamation  is  the  appropriate  ofBee  of  the  missionary,  and  the  science 
which  treats  of  missionary  discourses  is  styled,  die  Keryktik,  from  Kiffvotm,  or 
die  Apostolik.  Neither  is  his  object  to  persuade  men  to  adopt  the  true  iSuth,  to 
win  them  oyer  to  Christianity ;  for  he  is  to  suppose  that  this  work  has  been  done 
already,  and  the  science  which  treats  of  discourses  designed  to  make  new  con- 
verts  to  the  truth,  is  called  die  Halieutik,  flrom  aJU^ i'c»,  aXuvt,  see  Matt.  4: 19. 
The  science  of  bomileties  is  distin|pished  from  the  two  preceding  sciences, 
and  also  from  that  of  Kalechetik,  by  the  circttmstaoce,  that  it  treats  of  discosrses 
addressed  to  intelligent  and  hearty  believers  in  Christianity.  Those  who  at- 
tend on  the  ministrations  of  a  Christian  pastor  are  supposed  to  be  such  belierers. 
Their  presence  in  the  sanctuary  implies  that  they  are  the  confirmed  friends  of 
the  Gospel.  Hence  this  theory  condemns  all  such  discourses  of  a  Christian 
pastor,  as  are  deyoled  to  an  argumenutire  discussion  of  erangelical  doctrine, 
or  to  ezhortatioBS  fraoned  fi>r  induoing  men  to  begin  a  religious  life.— Ta.] 
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in  six  volumes,  and  Eich)iofn*8  Principles  of  Church  Law  for  ^e 
Catholic  and  Evangdical  Religious  Parties  in  Germany,  (Gmnd- 
sataen  des  Eiiehenrechts,  etc.).  Other  works  on  the  subject  are 
by  C.  M.  Pfafi;  J.  L.  Mosheim,  G.  L.  Bohmer,  A.  J.  Schnaubert, 
G.  Wiese,  J.  Schuderoff;  T.  Schwartz,  F.  Walter,  H.  Stephani, 
K.  A.  Eschenmayer,  W.  T.  Knig,  J.  G.  Fahl,  J.  W.  Bickell,  H. 
C.  M.  Bettig. 


ARTICLE  VII. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  STATE    OF    THEOLOGIOAL  SCIENCE  AND  EDU- 
CATION IN  OUR  COUNTRY. 

Propwd  by  a  Society  of  Clergymen. 

A  CABBFUL  and  repeated  x>emsal  of  the  Theological  Encyckn 
paedia  and  Methodology,  published  in  the  preceding  numbers  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  has  drawn  our  attention  with  fresh  interest 
to  the  state  of  theological  science  and  education  in  this  country ; 
and  we  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  if  we  now  endeavor  to  pre- 
sent a  summary  view  of  the  prevailing  excellences  and  defects 
of  our  theological  systems  and  training.  It  is  oflen  asked  by 
German  divines,  '*  Why  have  not  the  Americans  some  theologi- 
cal science  ?  Have  they  no  taste  for  any  study  save  that  of  the 
laws  of  steam  and  of  political  government?"  We  need  not  be 
surprised  that  such  a  question  is  asked,  especially  by  the  Ger* 
mans ;  so  widely  difierent  is  the  state  of  theological  science  with 
n8,fiom  its  state  with  them.  Still,  they  insinuate  quite  too  grave 
a  charge  against  us  in  such  a  query.  We  have  a  theological 
science.  The  distinguished  professor  of  Logic  at  Edinburgh 
has  remarked,  that  in  several  respects  our  writers  in  divinity  have 
surpassed  those  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  certain,  too,  that 
our  theological  works  have  exerted  no  little  influence  on  the 
British  mind ;  and  that  such  meu  as  Andrew  Fuller  and  Robert 
Hail,  have  confessed  themsdves  to  be  largely  indebted  to  Amer- 
ican divines.  When  one  reflects  that  our  national  existence  is 
but  of  yesterday,  and  that  our  political  relations  have  absorbed  a 
great  share  of  our  attention,  he  cannot  but  wonder  that  we  have 
made  so  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  divine  truth.    Under  all 
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onr  diaadvantages,  we  have  won  for  ooiselves  an  honoiable  dis- 
tinction, in  this  great  department  of  haman  knowledge.  We 
have  a  theological  science  marked  by  some  excellent  character- 
istics, and  marred,  also,  we  will  not  deny,  by  some  obvious  de- 
fects. It  will  not  be  deemed  ostentatious,  we  trust,  if  we  en- 
deavor to  delineate  some  of  these  excellences,  nor  will  it  be 
thought  invidious,  if  we  dilate  somewhat  upon  the  imperfections 
of  our  theological  coarse. 

It  appears  to  us  that  onr  thedogy  is  eminently  practical  in  its 
character.  It  is  a  proveib  with  many  of  our  theologians,  that 
the  theolc^cal  system,  which  is  best  fitted  to  be  preached,  is  on 
that  account  most  entitled  to  be  believed.  Hence  our  bodies  of 
divinity  are  living,  animated ;  the  soul  of  them  is  still  eloquent 
Many  of  them  are  in  the  form  of  sermons,  just  as  they  were 
preached  for  practical  usefulness.  Our  thedogical  writers  deal 
little  in  mere  theories.  They  care  little  for  what  is  coldly  ab- 
stract, or  for  what  is  simply  fanciful  and  imaginative.  Their  pre- 
dominant aim  is  rather  at  direct  and  immediate  good.  They 
fatten  upon  something  that  is  tangible.  They  dwell  on  the  earth, 
not  in  the  air;  among  men,  not  with  beings  of  mere  ideal  exis- 
tence. We  have  indeed  but  a  very  limited  class  of  theolagiatu  in 
the  technical  sense  of  that  word  ;  i.  e.  of  men  who  devote  them- 
selves entirely  to  theological  study,  and  take  no  part  in  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  the  ministry.  The  fact  that  our  theological  writen 
are  generally  preachers  also,  conduces  very  much  to  the  practical 
cast  of  their  works.  Some  of  the  ablest  of  these  works  have 
been  widely  circulated  as  experimental,  not  less  than  theoretical 
treatbes.  This,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a  high  commendation  of  our 
theology.  It  is  an  excellence,  which  is  essential  to  the  perfection 
of  the  science  in  every  country.  True,  some  evil  may  result  from 
an  undue  attention  to  the  immediate  practical  utility  of  all  our 
theological  speculations.  The  remark  of  Gesner  is  important: 
Discendum  quicquid  occasio  fert,  licet  non  statim  scias  quorsum 
prosit  !Non  multum  discent,  qui  diligcnter  nimis  computant  Nc 
speres  magis,  futunim,  ut  aliena  opera  fias  doctus,  quam  alieoa 
virtute  bonus.  Undoubtedly  there  is  with  us,  in  some  cases, 
quite  too  exclusive  a  regard  for  what  is  of  present  and  visible  use- 
fulness. We  may  see  it  in  the  class  of  studies  which  many  of 
us  pursue,  and  in  the  style  of  writing  which  many  of  us  adopt 
But  we  would  not  waive  the  great  advantage  of  our  system, 
merely  because  it  is  liable  to  such  evils,  nor  even  because,  tD 
some  extent,  it  is  actually  marred  by  them.    The  fault  which  we 
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oommit,  in  this  particular,  only  shows  how  far  that  excellence  has 
heen  carried  from  which  the  fault  originates. 

It  is  another  excellence  of  our  theology  that  it  is  characterized 
by  soundness  of  judgment,  and  by  native  good  sense.  This  is 
the  distinguishing  prerogative  of  Americans.  We  are  a  people 
who  have  but  httle  inborn  genius  for  what  is  absurd  or  paradox- 
ical. We  give  ourselves  but  little  time  to  elaborate  and  publish 
splendid  air-castles  on  any  subject,  and  least  of  all  on  subjects  of 
sacred  science.  Our  system  is  not  one  of  school  dialectics,  nor 
one  of  adventurous  surmisings,  and  above  all,  not  one  of  poetico- 
philosophicai  reveries,  "  aliquid  immensum,  infinitumque"  never 
understood  by  master  or  disciple.  It  is  manly  and  plain  deal- 
ing. It  does  not  stop  to  refine  a  distinction  nor  polish  a  syllogism, 
when  it  can  utter  some  convincing  doctrine,  or  apply  some  sturdy 
truth.  It  is  like  our  good  Saxon  tongue,  which  fitly  ministers  to 
it;  direct, nervous,  sohd,  racy,  sober, earnest  It  seeks  to  enlight^ 
en,  convince,  persuade  honest  and  strong  minds,  and  it  abjures 
everything  in  form  and  style  which  might  frustrate  this  aim.  Dis- 
carding all  unintelligible  technicalities,  and  especially  all  conceits, 
whether  of  thought  or  language,  which  the  people  never  com- 
prehend, it  becomes  all  things  to  all  men.  It  states  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity,  it  reasons  of  righteousness,  and  judgment, 
so  that  the  readers  do  not  so  much  admire,  as  tremble.  It  makes 
a  way  for  the  truth  to  their  hearts,  not  through  their  imagination, 
or  their  taste,  but  through  their  reason,  their  better  judgment,  their 
well  discerning  and  practical  common  sense ;  the  faculties  of  the 
soul  most  worthy  to  be  trusted,  in  matters  of  such  high  concern- 
ment We  received  at  our  country's  origin,  a  favorable  impulse 
to  the  employment  of  our  native  good  sense  in  theological  inves- 
tigation ;  for  our  forefathers  made  an  open  renunciation  of  all  pre- 
scriptive systems,  and  took  the  Bible  alone  for  their  text-book. 
We  have  been  encouraged  also  in  the  same  course  by  our  cir- 
cumstances, by  our  being  so  greatly  destitute  of  books  and  other 
helps  in  investigation.  What  we  have  achieved,  has  necessarily 
been  the  result  of  patient  original  thinking. 

Another  excellence  of  our  theology  is,  that  it  is  thoroughly 
evangeUcal  The  true  position  of  all  theological  science  is,  at 
the  feet  of  Christ  If  we  adopt  any  principle,  or  extend  our  re- 
searches into  any  province,  which  draws  us  from  this  humble 
seat,  we  wrest  the  science  from  its  legitimate  sphere.  In  all  its 
departments  and  among  all  classes  of  men,  it  should  be  to  the 
troths  of  Christianity,  what  the  science  of  grammar  is  to  a  lan- 
63» 
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pmge.  It  should  inquire  after  the  teachings  of  the  gospel;  it 
should  classify,  arrange,  define,  piove,  defend,  illusCiale,  not  as  an 
inventor  hut  as  a  discoverer,  not  as  principal  hut  as  a  subordinate. 
It  has  no  oonimission  to  give  some  hue  of  its  own,  to  divine  truth. 
Its  office  is  not  to  modify  the  gospel,  or  to  fHresent  its  different 
elements  in  any  other  relations  than  those  sanctioned  by  divine 
authority.  Now  it  is  the  glory  of  our  theology,  that  it  aspires  no 
higher  than  thia  It  may  be  metaphysical,  rather  than  exegetical, 
but  in  all  its  forms  it  is,  it  seeks  to  be  the  mere  servant  of  the 
gospel  Its  spirit  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  frigid  rational- 
ism, and  fVom  that  of  any  philosophical  system  which  overiooks 
the  claims  of  the  inspired  word.  It  has  but  httle  affinity  to  that 
excessive  regard  for  the  externals  of  religion,  whidi  degrades  the 
theology  of  Bome  and  Oxford,  and  reduces  the  hberal  spirit  of 
Christianity  to  a  mere  Judaising  formalism.  Our  systems  of  di- 
vinity are  characterized  by  the  evangelical  element,  by  that  re- 
ligious spirit  which  prcventB  undue  attention  to  minor  and  unes- 
sential peculiarities. 

A  consequent  excellence  of  our  theok>gy  is,  its  remarkable  de- 
gree of  correctness.  It  is  surprising,  that  with  so  little  apparatos 
our  theologians  have  wrought  out  such  good  results,  llie  main 
principles  and  modes  of  reasoning,  which  are  adopted  in  the  ma- 
jority of  our  theological  schools,  are  the  same  which  are  sanc- 
tioned, either  in  substance  or  in  form,  or  in  both,  by  the  most 
approved  theologians  of  the  old  worid.  It  is  not  because  we  have 
borrowed  our  theology  from  them;  it  is  because  the  sterling 
judgment  and  honest  piety  of  our  divines  have  led  them  to  the 
ttnith,  through  mazes  that  have  bewildered  the  rationalist,  the 
mystic  and  the  formalist  We  by  no  means  assert  that  all  Amer- 
ican theology  is  remarkable  lor  its  freedom  from  error,  nor  thataU 
^  it  is  characterized  by  an  evangelical  spirit,  by  sound  thought, 
or  by  practical  usefulness.  We  predicate  these  excellences  only 
of  the  dominant  theological  system  in  America;  the  system,  fiir 
example,  of  the  Edwardses,  as  explained  and  modified  by  Bel- 
lamy, Hopkins  and  their  numerous  successors.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  this  system,  faulty  though  it  may  be  in 
some  particulars,  contains  more  of  truth  with  less  of  error,  than 
any  other  system  which  has  been  formed  independently  of  this. 
The  excellence  of  its  practical  operation  is  most  conspicuous, 
where  the  system  has  been  most  thoroughly  preached.  A  strik- 
ing commentary  on  its  usefulness  is  seen  in  the  benevolent  insti- 
tutions of  our  land,  and  in  the  enterprising  catholic  spirit  of  oar 
churches. 
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It  cannot  be  pretended,  however,  that  oar  theology  is  free  from 
gerions  defects.  No  scholar  can  be  even  moderately  acquainted 
with  the  systems  of  other  countries,  and  especially  of  the  Ger* 
mens,  without  seeing  these  defects,  and  feeling  their  influence. 
It  is  not  the  prerogative  of  wise  men  to  imagine  that  they  have 
attained  perfection  in  anything,  least  of  all  in  the  things  pertain* 
ing  to  religion. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  treatise,  which  can  serve  the 
purpose  of  an  encyclopaedia,  or  general  introduction  to  the 
science  of  theology ;  no  comprehensive  outline  of  the  science, 
its  various  defjartments,  its  literature,  the  best  method  of  studying 
it,  the  difliculties  to  be  overcome,  the  ^u^ilities  to  be  secured. 
Our  young  men  commence  the  study  at  great  disadvantage,  for 
want  of  some  such  general  view  of  the  whole  science.  *'  The 
student  in  the  outset  should  obtain  a  cantpectust  a  comprehensive 
and  distinctive  view  of  the  field  of  knowledge  which  he  is  to  tra- 
verse,  that  he  may  know  whither  to  direct  his  coarse,  how  to  occu- 
py in  the  best  manner  those  fragments  of  time  which  are  not  de- 
voted to  the  regalar  studies  of  his  class,  and  what  amount  of 
intellectual  labor  and  industry  it  may  be  necessary  fcMr  him  to  be* 
stow  on  that  department  of  study,  to  which  he  lias  dedicated  his 
life."^  But  our  students  have  no  adequate  aids  of  this  nature,  no 
book  which  even  professes  to  supply  the  whole  of  this  deficiency. 
Even  the  litemture  of  theology  in  the  English  language  has  been 
but  imperfectly  exhibited.  We  have,  it  is  true,  in  Bickersteth's 
Christian  Student,  in  about  eighty  pages,  a  list  of  books  proper 
for  a  minister's  library ;  a  still  smaller  list  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
Williams  in  his  Christian  Preacher ;  and  one  smaller  still  by  Dr. 
Porter  in  his  Young  Preacher's  Manual.  But  we  need  a  much 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  various  works  which  belong  to 
the  different  departments  of  theology.  They  ^K>uld  be  properly 
dassified  and  characterized;  the  merits  of  one  treatise  should 
be  compared  with  those  of  another,  and  the  prominent  defi- 
ciencies of  our  hterature  should  be  judiciously  pointed  out  to  the 
student  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  Dr.  Howe  has  appended  to 
his  recent  iDiscourse  on  Theological  Education  a  valuable  intro- 
duction to  the  course  of  theological  study ;  and  a  few  professors 
in  our  seminaries  are  beginning  to  direct  the  attenti<»i  of  their 
pupils  to  the  general  outlines  of  the  sacred  sciencfe,  before  intio* 
ducing  tliem  into  the  mysteries  of  any  individual  department 
But  all  this  is  very  far  from  supplying  our  great  defect  in  this 

*  Dr.  G.  Howe,  on  Theological  Education^  p.  2i>5. 
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particular.  The  little  that  we  have  in  the  way  of  intioductory 
view,  is  still  too  fragnientary,  unsystematized,  and  incomplete. 
Not  having  the  advantage  of  such  a  general  introduction  as  the 
Gennan  professor  gives  to  his  hearers,  and  not  sensible  how 
much  they  suffer  for  want  of  one,  our  students  rush  into  a  part  of 
the  great  science,  without  seeing  its  relations  to  the  whole.  Let 
any  one  refer  to  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Hagenbach,  or  of  >^emey- 
er,  or  of  Schleiermacher,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  the 
same  with  any  and  every  treatise  which  we  have  of  the  kind, 
and  he  will  be  satisfied  that  our  theological  candidates  would  be 
advanced  far  beyond  their  present  state,  were  they  at  first  to 
open  their  eyes  upon  the  whole  field  of  study  which  they  were 
to  tmverse.  A  clear  and  comprehensive  map  of  their  science 
would  enlarge  their  ideas  of  its  extent  and  value.  It  would  show 
them,  at  a  ghince,  the  just  proportions  and  relations  of  its  several 
departments,  and  would  stimulate  them  to  examine  all  the  sub- 
jects which  come  within  their  sphere  of  professional  study.  It 
would  do  much  toward  preventing  them  from  lightly  esteeming 
any  one  branch  of  theological  investigation,  and  from  giving  to 
any  other  a  dispro|)ortionate  regard.  It  would  save  them  from 
no  small  amount  of  misdirected  efibrt  It  would  give  unity  and 
directness  to  their  pursuits.  But  before  we  can  secure  these  ad* 
vantages,  we  must  learn  that  lesson  whicli  is  so  alien  to  our 
spirit  as  a  people,  futxna  knte.  We  must  be  less  impatient  of 
useful  deJay,  less  unwilling  to  remain  in  the  porch,  so  as  to  sur- 
vey the  temple  in  its  symmetry  and  completeness,  before  rushing 
in  and  seizing  its  treasures.  We  must  wait  to  know  what  our 
science  is,  and  how  it  can  be  best  studied ;  then  may  we  gird 
ourselves  for  labor  in  some  specific  department  of  the  great  sys- 
tem. At  present,  many  of  our  books  and  of  our  teachers  lay  too 
little  of  an  interdict  upon  our  zeal  for  untimely  progress.  If  we 
use  Kni^p's  Lectures  as  our  text-book  in  systematic  theology, 
we  must  first  read  fifty  pages  of  special  introduction,  then  care- 
fully peruse  seventy  pages  more  upon  "  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
the  source  of  our  knowledge  in  christian  theology,"  and  after- 
wards we  come  to  "  the  doctrine  of  a  God."  But  if  we  follow  our 
own  excellent  Dwight,  the  very  first  word  we  hear  is  upon  "  the 
existence  of  God ;"  and  we  have  the  same  "  short  method"  at 
every  other  point  in  our  course.  This  fault  arises  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  from  the  fact,  that  we  have  learned  to  care  too  little  for 
scientific  arrangement,  and  have  chosen  to  plunge  unguarded  and 
unwarned  in  medku  res.     Capable  as  our  teachers  in  theology 
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are,  of  giving  us  a  full  introdactory  view  of  their  science,  we  trust 
that  they  will  soon  supply  this  existing  deficiency. 

In  the  second  place,  the  science  of  theology  with  us,  is  not  as 
complete  as  it  should  be.  An  individual  theologian  is  often 
thoroughly  versed  in  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  science. 
A  single  department  in  the  study  absorbs  his  chief  attention. 
Our  current  language  on  this  subject  shows  how  imperfect  is  our 
view  of  the  entire  scope  and  range  of  the  sacred  science.  The 
theologian,  the  fiamhtd  theologian,  in  our  nomenclature,  is  not 
one  who  is  profoundly  learned  in  all  the  different  branches  of 
divinity,  in  hermeneutics,  exegesis,  dogmatic  theology,  the  his- 
tory of  doctrines,  and  of  the  church,  the  science  of  homiletics  and 
of  pastoral  care;  but  the  man  who  is  familiar  with  dogmatic 
theology  alone  is  called  the  accompUshed  divine.  Our  language 
has  no  distinctive  name  for  theology  in  its  complete  form,  in  its 
whole  range.  An  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  a  historian  of  the 
church  is  not  ordinarily  styled  by  us  a  theologian.  It  may  be 
one  reason  why  we  have  no  good  English  Encyclopaedia  of 
theology,  that  we  have  no  system  of  theological  science  so  com- 
prehensive, so  complete,  so  well  arranged,  as  to  afibrd  material 
for  a  symmetrical  and  orderly  Introduction.  In  our  prevailing 
view  theology  is  but  an  aggregate  of  some  few  prominent  doc* 
trines,  and  to  these  we  apply  our  direct  and  principal  attention; 
by  these  is  the  mind  almost  wholly  engrossed,  while  numerous 
important  questions  in  reference  to  other  doctrines  he  unanswer- 
ed, numerous  and  rich  treasures  of  the  science  are  scarcely 
noticed. 

In  regard  to  the  original  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  for 
instance,  a  good  understanding  of  which  is  so  necessary  to  the 
accurate  interpretation  of  the  New,  it  would  perhaps  be  thought 
too  much  to.  inquire,  how  many  of  our  scholars  are  so  far  ac- 
quainted with  the  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Arabic  and  Ethio- 
pic  dialects,  as  to  be  able  to  derive  from  them  any  valuable  illus- 
trations of  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  words  and  phrases ;  but  we 
may  at  least  ask,  how  many  have  attended  so  far  to  the  Hebrew 
itself  as  to  be  well  imbued  with  its  genius  and  spirit?  How 
many  are  so  familiar  with  it,  as  to  be  at  home  in  its  usual  forms, 
and  especially  in  its  strangest  idioms ;  as  to  have  the  genuine  ver- 
nacular  feeling  with  regard  to  it,  the  critical  sense  by  which  the 
meaning  of  a  Hebrew  phrase  is  instinctively  detected  ?  It  has  been 
said  that  tliis  instinctive  feeling  of  the  true  import  of  a  phrase  is 
the  bloom  of  a  philological  education;  all  other  attainments  in 
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luigiiage  being  merely  preparatDry  to  it,  but  not  of  themselves 
yielding  or  even  promising  any  matured  frait  Yet  of  what  little 
importance  is  this  philological  feeling  deemed  among  us,  even 
by  those  who  are  considered  eminent  theologians  ?  How  few  of 
our  students  young  or  old  ever  attain  to  it? 

In  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament,  also,  are  there 
many  of  our  scholars  who  feel  the  distinctions  between  the  dif- 
ferent dialects,  and  enter  with  a  ready  sympathy  into  the  Helle- 
nisms of  the  GkMpeb  and  Epistles?    Are  there  many  who  are 
able  to  illustrate  the  sacred  text  by  pertinent  references  to  the 
Septuagint,  or  to  the  Talmudical  writers  ?    And  has  the  depart- 
ment of  higher  critidsm  received  an  adequate  degree  of  attention 
fiom  our  theologians  ?    Are  they  genenlly  fkmiliar  with  the  his- 
loty  of  the  sacred  canon  ?    Have  they  inquired  much  when  the 
collection  of  inspired  books  was  commenced,  when  finished, 
what  was  the  original  state  of  these  books,  in  what  language  and 
at  what  times  were  they  at  first  written,  how  their  inspiration 
was  determinedt  with  what  degree  of  fidelity  they  have  been 
tmnsmitted  to  us,  how  far  and  by  what  means  the  text  has  been 
corrupted?    Have  our  theologiatts  conducted  an  independent 
examination,  and  formed  a  candid  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  or  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  or 
of  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah,  or  with  regard  to  the  contested 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  sadi  as  the  Goapti  of  Matthew  in 
its  present  form,  the  Pastoral  Epistfes,  and  the  Second  Book  of 
Peter?    Who  is  ready,  as  the  result  of  his  own  patient  study,  to 
answer  the  inquiries  of  European  scholars  respecting  the  histori- 
cal diameter  of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  or  of  the  entire 
book  of  Job  ?    I»  a  sufficient  degree  of  attention  paid  by  our 
divines  to  the  department  of  Chronology,  or  Sacred  Geography, 
of  Bibical  Antiquities,  of  the  history  of  the  names,  nations  and 
tribes  alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  of  their  private  life  and  domestie 
habits,  of  their  sciences,  arts,  hterature,  and  government?    Are 
our  students  generally  so  instructed  as  to  be  able  to  form  inde- 
pendent judgments  concerning  the  phikraophy  or  the  terminolo- 
gy of  religion;  to  determine  for  themselves  the  meaning  of  a 
Hebrew  or  Greek  word,  when  lexicographers  differ  or  are  inde- 
finite ;  or  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  most  impcMrtant  English 
words  which  are  used,  often  with  great  ambiguity,  in  our  theo- 
logical works;  such  as  wisdom,  decree,  power,  cause,  mirade, 
law,  and  many  others?    We  apprehend  that  our  course  of  theo- 
logical instruction  is  generally  deficient  in  comprehensiveness,  in 
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deteiled  and  minute  research  through  the  varied  departments  of 
the  science,  and  we  believe  that  instead  of  confining  our  atten- 
tion to  a  few  prominent  topics,  and  these  chiefly  in  a  single 
branch  of  theological  inqniry,  we  ought,  fVom  the  first,  to  explore 
a  much  wider  field ;  we  ought  to  scrutinize  it  all  with  a  more 
critical  eye ;  we  ought  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  more  complete 
system,  and  erect  our  superstructure  in  more  just  and  symmetri- 
cal proportions.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  our  theological  training  is 
more  complete  than  that  of  the  divines  in  the  Established  Church 
of  England.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  living  preachers 
has  recently  declared,  that  he  never  read  a  single  treatise  on 
Homiletics ;  that  he  had  heard  of  a  treatise  by  Claude,  but  had 
never  seen  it  This  is  but  one  specimen  of  the  neglect  into 
which  whole  departments  of  theology  are  fallen  in  the  English 
church.  But  the  example  of  that  church  is  no  rule  for  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Puritans. 

In  the  third  place,  oxvc  theological  science  is  not  sufficiently 
systematic     Such  departments  of  the  study  as  we  do  cultivate, 
are  examined  with  too  little  of  rigid  order.     Our  topics  are  not  so 
scientifically  arranged,  not  so  closely  interwoven  with  each  other 
as  they  should  be.     We  investigate  certain  fundamental  articles 
earnestly  and  long ;  but  when  we  rise  from  the  toil,  the  results  at 
which  we  have  arrived  do  not  stand  out  with  distinctness  before  us, 
combined  and  compacted  together  in  their  natural  order.     Our  sci- 
ence is  too  much  an  aggregate,  rather  than  a  system  of  truths. 
Even  in  that  department  which  is  called  st/stenuUic  theology,  and 
in  which  we  should  expect  the  most  perfect  method,  our  topics 
are  o(\en  illogically  arranged,  and,  what  is  worse,  many  of  them 
are  treated  as  distinct  and  independent  subjects,  rather  than  as 
being  intimately  related  to  each  other.     In  all  our  so  called  sys- 
tems of  divinity,  for  example,  natural  theology  is  held  to  be  the 
basis  of  revealed  religion,  and  is  of  course  first  discussed.     We 
hold  that  the  truths  and  even  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  can 
never  be  proved,  unless  the  doctrines  of  natural  theology,  have 
been  previously  established.     But  conceding  to  this  department  its 
fundamental  position,  claiming  for  it  this  prime  unportance,  our 
theologians  still  snfier  it  to  lie  too  much  neglected.     There  are 
not  many  of  them  who  are  accustomed  to  take  or  to  give  a  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  view  of  its  real  province.     Its  history,  its 
present  state,  its  value  to  the  theological  student,  its  sources  of 
evidence,  its  true  character  and  place  in  the  great  world  of  reli- 
gious truths  are  too  rarely  illustrated  with  discrimination  and 
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skill  Even  in  oar  published  works  on  theology,  the  same  defect 
is  manifest  We  have  been  wont  to  say,  that  Dr.  Dwight's  ser- 
mons on  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  God  are  the  best  that 
we  have  in  this  department ;  but  we  cannot  think  them  by  any 
means  satisfactory  as  scientific  discourses.  They  contain,  it  is  true, 
much  sound  and  convincing  aigument,  and  they  are  throughout 
characterized  by  the  eloquence  which  marks  all  his  productions. 
But  they  omit  to  solve  some  important  difficulties ;  they  cut  some 
knots  which  ought  to  be  untied ;  they  do  not  invariably  proceed 
in  a  strictly  logical  strain ;  many  of  the  results  which  they  aim  to 
establish  might  be  more  forcibly  presented  by  other  processes ; 
and  there  is  a  manifest,  we  had  almost  said  a  painful  want  of  that 
sdenlific  finish  and  varied  learning  in  them,  which  the  importance 
of  the  subject  would  justify  us  in  expecting  from  so  valuable  a 
teacher. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  imperfect  and  illogical  exhibi- 
tion of  natural  theology,  in  its  relations  to  the  whole  of  sacred  sci- 
ence, is  an  unfortunate  degree  of  indefiniteness  and  uncertainty 
in  the  minds  of  our  students  with  regard  to  many  fundamental 
dogmas.  In  examining  candidates  for  license  we  have  foimd 
but  few  individuals  who  could  readily  prove  the  umty  of  God,  or 
who  were  sure  that  a  plurality  of  deities  can  be  disproved  by 
arguments  drawn  from  nature  alone.  We  have  met  with  but 
few,  on  such  occasions,  who  could  promptly  reply  to  the  philo- 
sophical objections  by  which  such  arguments  may  be  met ;  vrith 
but  few  also  who  could  establish  and  vindicate  the  benevolence 
of  the  Deity  on  principles  of  reason ;  but  few  who  had  formed 
settled  opinions  and  could  give  the  reasons  for  their  opinions,  on 
the  foundation  of  virtue,  on  the  nature  of  the  moral  sense,  and 
on  other  fundamental  topics  in  this  branch  of  theology. 

This  is  but  a  single  instance  of  the  want  of  system  in  our  course 
of  theological  training.  At  the  very  foundation,  we  fail  to  im- 
press upon  our  science  the  impress  of  a  well -digested  scheme; 
and  the  looseness  which  we  allow  in  the  beginning  does  not  leave 
us  by  tlie  way.  If  any  one  will  compare  the  syllabus  of  theolo- 
gy, as  laid  down  in  any  tieatise  in  our  own  language,  with  the 
syllabus  which  is  presented  in  tlie  Encyclopaedia  of  Niemeyer, 
he  will  be  struck  ^4th  the  contrast  between  the  logicalness  of 
the  German  method  and  the  irregularity  of  our  own.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  suggestion,  whether  we  might  not  improve  our  theological 
course  by  combining  with  it  a  thorough  study  of  logic ;  whether 
our  students  might  not  derive  from  this  study  important  facilities 
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for  83rstematisittg  th^r  theological  aoquisitioiis,  for  aequiriBg  sueh- 
a  defiaiteness  of  Tiew  and  such  a  precisioH  of  statement,  as  will 
remove  the  confusion  which  is  now  induced  by  the  perusal  of 
some  valuable  treatises  on  divinity.  It  is  also  worth  a  auggeslion, 
whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  a  new  treatise  on  systemat- 
ic theology.  May  not  the  excellences  of  Knapp,  Stonr  and  FlatI, 
be  combined  with  those  of  Hill  and  Dick  and  Dwight,  and  all 
presented  with  more  exactness  of  order  and  statement,  and  moie 
sympathy  with  the  progress  of  the  science,  than  either  <»f  those 
writers  has  exhibited.  We  cannot  soon  expect  a  new  DognmHk 
fipom  Germany,  which  will  be  adapted  to  onr  wants.  Thai  «if 
Twesten  will,  it  is  feared,  never  be  completed,  and  that  of  Julina 
Miiller  will  not  be  sufficiently  American  for  our  necessities;  bnt 
there  are  materials  enough  scattered  here  and  there  for  a  tndjr 
logical  and  systematic  exhibition  of  the  science,  and  we  hope  that 
some  of  our  enterprising  theologians  will  reduce  these  materiak 
to  their  proper  shape. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  science  of  theology  with  us  is  net  m£^ 
ficiendy  philosophicaL  We  do  not  state  thedogieal  truth,  and  ex*> 
plain  it,  and  prove  it,  with  such  clear  and  confident  reference  la 
first  principles  as  we  might  wisely  exhibit  The  plain  dictates  of 
reason,  the  decisions  of  onr  moral  conscionsness  ave  too  lightly  ee- 
teemed  We  have  one  inmuNrtal  work  which  serves  to  show  vm 
how  well  a  true  philosophy  may  minister  to  theok^,  Butlei^a 
Analogy ;  but  we  have  transfused  but  a  modicum  of  its  spirit  into 
our  theological  instrnctioii  and  study.  We  praise  the  invaluable 
treatise,  but  we  do  not  master  it,  nor  the  method  of  aigument  aad 
illustration  which  it  embodies. 

One  cause  of  our  deficiency  in  this  particular  may  be  the  fiMt 
that  so  far  as  we  give  any  place  to  philosophy  in  onr  eourse  of 
theological  studies,  we  confine  it  too  much  within  arbitrary  hmit^ 
as  though  it  were  an  independent,  mther  than  a  collateral  braaoh 
of  human  science.  We  keep  it  in  a  great  degree  distinct  from 
theology,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  pervade  and  permeate  all  our 
sacred  researches.  We  give  some  little  attention  to  it  as  philoso- 
phy,  and  then  hand  it  over  to  oblivion,  as  we  would  chemistry  er 
the  mathematics,  that  we  may  have  an  eye  single  to  distinctivo 
theological  investigation. 

Another  cause  of  our  deficient  philosophical  training  may  h^ 

the  fact,  that  with  some  among  us  there  is  a  pecultav  jeakvosy 

and  dread  of  philosophy  in  religion ;  as  though  the  one  were  an 

enemy  and  not  the  handmaid  of  the  other.    Such  peKsons  fear 
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ttmt  it  win  make  ns  Tain  and  proud  It  exalts  reason,  they  say, 
above  faith.  Oar  piety,  they  forewarn  us,  will  be  snpplanted  by 
mere  knowledge.  Onr  theolc^ians  will  become  ambitions,  and 
there  will  be  no  more  place  among  us  for  gennine  hnmility.  A 
tfaort-sighted  and  timid  jealousy  this,  but  it  is  current  among  ns, 
and  by  it  many  are  deterred  from  those  fundamental  researches 
which  they  would  otherwise  pursue.  We  cannot  think  for  a  mo- 
ment that  such  fean  are  well  grounded,  or  that  there  is  more  rea- 
•OQ  to  apprehend  the  inroads  of  an  unchristian  spirit  from  the 
prevalence  of  philosophy  than  from  the  neglect  of  it  We  be- 
lieve, tJiat  if  onr  theology  were  more  thoroughly  pervaded  with  a 
Iraly  philosophical  spirit,  it  would  be  more  rigidly  systematic. 
The  truths  of  the  Bible  are  intimately  blended  with  those  of  phi- 
losophy, and  unless  the  latter  are  well  understood,  the  former  wiD 
be  but  impeiiectly  appreciated.  The  objections  which  are  urged 
against  the  christian  scheme,  too,  are  often  philosophical,  and 
they  caimot  be  thoroughly  refuted  except  by  a  philosophically 
trained  mind.  Besides,  erery  man  has,  and  must  have  some  phi- 
losophy of  religion,  secret  or  expressed,  and  unless  we  labcMr  to 
secure  the  prevalence  of  a  true  system  of  science  we  shall  be 
entangled  in  one  which  is  folse.  It  may  be  that  philosophy  is  an 
evil,  or  at  least  that  it  is  liable  to  become  an  evil,  like  fire-arms ; 
but  fire-arms  being  used  by  the  enemy,  and  being  used  unskil- 
ftilly  by  our  own  friends,  our  labor  should  be  to  promote  their  pro- 
per and  effective  use.  We  are  aware  that  objections  have  been 
made  to  philosophical  studies  on  the  gronnd  that  they  are  fovbid- 
den  in  such  passages  of  Scripture  as  Bom.  1:21.  2  Cor.  10:5. 
Coloss.  2: 8.  1  Tim.  6: 20 ;  but  in  these  passages  a  false  philosophy 
is  condemned ;  the  apostle,  than  whom  no  man  of  his  nation  was 
more  thorougMy  versed  in  philosophy,  or  more  deeply  imbued  with 
its  genuine  spirit,  here  cautions  fkgBonst  preten/x ;  against  the  ttxA- 
ish  and  unlearned  questionings  of  men.  This  condemnation  of 
f<^y  is,  in  the  same  breath,  the  approbation  of  wisdom ;  the  cen- 
sure of  old  wives'  fables,  is  the  commendation  of  sound  sdence  in 
their  stead ;  the  forbidding  of  false  philosophy  is  the  sanction  of 
the  true.  Socmtes  contended  against  the  same  philosophy  false- 
ly so  called,  which  I^ul  condemned ;  yet  he  did  not  abjure  a  gen- 
uine wisdom,  because  it  had  such  counterfeits.  This  only  led 
biin  to  labor  the  more  zealously  to  promulgate  a  better  system; 
and  none  of  his  objections  to  a  fabulous  imitation  of  science  are 
inconsistent  with  a  hearty  love  of  a  reasonable  philosophy. 
Tliere  is  no  room  tot  doubt,  that  many  more  philosophical  at- 
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tacks  will  be  made  on  religion  in  our  country  during  the  half  oeii* 
iary  to  come,  than  have  been  made  in  the  half  century  that  ia 
past ;  and  if  we  neglect  to  prei)are  ourselves  for  these  attacks, 
we  shall  be  unfaithful  to  our  obligations.  True,  in  resorting  to 
philosophy  as  a  tributary  to  inspired  truth,  and  drawing  from  its 
armory  such  weapons  as  we  need  for  successful  attack  or  ef- 
fective defence,  we  shall  encounter  aome  deep  prejudices.  Ooi 
GOurBe  may  be  stigmatized  as  rationalistic,  and  anti-christian. 
This  we  know ;  we  know,  too,  that  the  Papists  were  strongly  op- 
posed  to  Erasmus,  and  to  others  of  his  time,  for  cultivating  a  cer* 
tain  dangerous  language,  called  the  Greek ;  but  we  think  all  such 
prejudices  against  any  bmnch  of  real  learning  indicative  of  moie 
folly  than  wisdom.  Certainly  our  country  is  the  very  last  which 
ought  to  tolerate  such  an  antipathy  to  philosophical  investigation. 
We  ought  rather  to  be  preeminently  a  philosophical  people ;  and 
our  scholars  should  be  more  deeply  imbued  than  any  others  with 
the  spirit  of  rational  science ;  for  we  are  a  people  distinguished  foe 
activity  of  mind,  and  inquisitiveness  of  intellect ;  we  are  more  in- 
clined to  speculate  for  ourselves  and  think  on  our  own  responsibili- 
ty, than  to  rely  on  tlie  traditions  of  the  fathers,  and  to  receive  ali 
things  without  questioning  as  we  find  them.  We  ought  to  take 
advantage  of  such  a  trait  in  our  natural  character.  Our  prospaet 
of  becoming  serviceable  in  the  literary  world,  our  chief  hope  of 
distinguished  usefulness  to  the  cause  of  learning  lies  in  this  di- 
rection rather  than  in  any  other.  We  shall  never  accomplish  so 
much  in  the  examination  of  ancient  records,  as  in  the  indepen- 
dent search  for  the  principles  of  things.  If  we  are  true,  there- 
fore, either  to  our  genius,  or  to  our  position  in  the  world  of  letters, 
we  shall  begin,  one  and  all,  to  drink  deeper  at  the  head-springs  of 
philosophical  tnith,  and  we  shall  be  especially  zealous  to  bring 
this  branch  of  hmnan  science  into  a  more  living  and  indissoluble 
connexion  with  the  divine.  We  shall  make  our  philosophy  more 
religious,  and  our  religion  more  philosophical.  Our  statements  of 
theological  truths,  our  arrangement  of  them,  the  air  and  costume 
which  we  give  them,  our  modes  of  advocating  and  defending 
them,  will  all  be  in  more  ^xact  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  so  as  to  be  only  the  more  effectually  commended  to 
every  man*8  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God. 

In  the  fifth  place,  our  theology  is  not  sufficiendy  historicaL 
True,  we  are  not  an  historical  nation ;  for  our  national  existence 
is  so  recent  as  to  sever  us  from  past  antiquity,  give  us  little  inter- 
est in  it,  and  impart  to  the  ages  immediately  preceding  our  own,  an 
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B&dne  prominence  over  mil  others.  We  have  few  ancient  man- 
Bscripts,  and  old  monuments,  which  can  inspire  the  lovers  of 
historical  investigation.  Still,  after  the  exertions  of  Irving  and 
Ftescott  in  political  history,  we  need  not  despair  of  the  success  of 
onr  countrymen  in  ecclesiasticai  namtive. 

From  the  very  fact  that  we  are  trying  a  political  and  a  politico*, 
eoclesiasiical  eaqperiment,  results  a  necessity^of  our  consulting 
tbe<Haclesof  daysgoneby*  All  theologians  ought  to  be  con- 
vcnant  with  the  past;  for  their  science  is  taught  in  records 
which  breathe  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  which  are  to  be  illnstia- 
ted  from  the  studies  of  olden  time,  and  which  in  fact  cannot  be 
nnderstood  without  such  a  familiarity  with  ancient  customs,  as 
shall  enable  us  to  stand  in  the  position  of  the  inspired  authors, 
seeing  with  their  eyes,  and  hearing  with  their  ears,  speaking  yet 
>  again  their  household  words.  But  the  historical  discipline  wludi 
all  theologians  so  greatly  need,  is  peculiarly  important  for  us, 
because  our  circumstances  tend  so  strongly  to  turn  us  away  from 
It  In  the  perj^ezity  and  whirl  of  our  forming  period,  while  we 
are  laying  the  foundations  of  a  better  state  and  a  purer  church 
Ann  have  ever  yet  blessed  a  country,  we  are  in  danger  of  being 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  present ;  we  can  commune  with  the  past 
only  by  stemming  the  current  of  naticmal  predilections.  If  we 
yield  to  the  infelicities  of  onr  position  in  this  respect,  we  shall 
derive  little  profit  from  the  experience  and  wisdom  which  have 
been  laid  up  in  store  for  us.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  our  espe* 
cial  care,  that  we  do  not  exclude  ourselves  from  this  copious 
source  of  knowledge. 

There  is  one  department  of  history  which  is  peculiarly  impor- 
tant for  our  theologians,  but  to  which  they  have  as  yet  paid  less 
attention  than  they  are  probably  destined  to  give  in  future.  We 
refer  to  the  history  of  religious  doctrines.  There  are  but  few  of 
our  theological  seminaries,  in  which  this  branch  of  theolcMfy 
receives  its  due  share  of  consideratioiL  The  small  manual  of 
MiJnscher,  translated  by  Dr.  Murdock,  is  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble works  that  has  appeared  in  our  language  on  this  subject ; 
while  his  larger  treatise,  and  the  treatises  of  Augusti,  Beftk)ldt» 
Buperti,  Baumgarten-Crusins,  Lentz,  Englehardt,  Bossier,  Lange» 
Wundenuann,  Miinter,  Hagenbach,  and  several  otheia,  are  al* 
most  entirely  neglected  by  many  of  our  scholars.  The  subject 
which  receives  such  prominent  notice  in  the  Gennan  univefsi* 
ties  and  from  German  authors,  is  hardly  recognized  by  some  of 
onr  theologians,  as  an  integral  part  of  their  science.    We  are 
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even  destitute  of  a  fall  treatise  on  the  progress  of  theological 
opinion  in  onr  own  ooiuitry ;  of  the  manner  in  which  some  of  oar 
pecniiar  views  have  been  originated  and  received.  But  the  his* 
tory  of  christian  doctrines  cannot  be  neglected  with  safety.  It 
delivers  us  from  a  morbid  fear  of  new  theories,  by  showing  us 
that  there  is  but  little  under  the  sun  which  is  really  new  and  yet 
essentiaUy  dangerous.  It  delivers  us,  too,  from  dismal  apprehen- 
sions in  view  of  every  new  phasis  of  truth,  by  teaching  us  that 
every  age  has  developed  new  forms  of  doctrine ;  and  that  during 
this  process  of  introducing  novel  statements,  if  not  rather  by 
means  of  it,  theology  has  made  steady  advances.  It  teaches  us, 
also,  to  be  diffident  of  our  own  opinions,  for  it  shows  us  that  the 
very  same  opinions  have  been  controverted,  exploded  it  may  be, 
by  the  wise  and  good  of  other  ages.  It  inclines  us,  moreover,  to 
be  catholic  in  our  feelings  toward  those  who  differ  from  ns ;  since 
we  find  that  pious  men  have  ever  been  on  some  points  at  vari* 
anoe  with  each  other,  that  Owen  and  Baxter  disputed  acrimo- 
niously, and  Watts  and  Doddridge  could  not  see  eye  to  eye. 
Dogmatic  history  teaches  us,  also,  that  the  advocates  of  heresjr 
have  inculcated  much  truth  involved  in  their  heresy,  and  that 
the  advocates  of  truth  have  defended  much  error  involved  in 
their  truth ;  that  we  must  not  judge  all  to  be  false,  which  is  said 
in  opposition  to  right  doctrine,  nor  all  to  be  true,  whidi  is  said  in 
opposition  to  error.  We  are  predisposed  in  tins  country  to  know 
too  much ;  we  pry  into  many  a  secret  thing,  and  have  already 
answered  many  questions  which  no  one  is  capable  of  compre* 
bending.  fVom  ft  view  of  the  speculations  of  onr  predecessors, 
we  may  leanif  not  indeed  to  cease  from  speculating,  but  to  exer- 
cise the  same  charity  for  others  which  we  wish  to  receive  for 
ourselves.  The  history  of  doctrines,  moreover,  shows  us  the 
infiuence  which  climate,  habits  of  life,  forms  of  government, 
systems  of  philosophy  and  standards  of  education,  have  exerted 
upon  the  science  of  dieology,  and  thus  suggests  the  dangers  to 
which  ourselves  are  exposed.  In  various  other  ways,  it  gives  us 
a  clue  to  the  right  understanding  of  a  doctrine  as  it  has  been  held 
by  the  church,  points  out  the  sources  of  the  error  which  may 
have  been  blended  with  it,  and  leads  to  a  clearer  exposition  and 
an  abler  defence  of  its  inherent  truth.  Especially  may  we  ac- 
quire a  comprehensiveness  and  a  definiteness  in  onr  views  of 
theological  doctrine,  by  studying  the  symbolical  books  of  differ- 
ent churches,  by  comparing,  for  instance,  the  Catechism  of  Lather 
with  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  or  by  exanuning  the  works  on 
64* 
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symbolical  theology  by  I^anck,  Marheinecke,  Winer,  Mohler, 
Goericke,  and  others.  With  these  views  of  dogmatic  history,  we 
feel  ccmstiained  to  express  our  earnest  desire  to  see  it  more  high- 
ly appreciated  and  better  undentood  in  oiv  own  country.  We 
should  tejoice  to  see  the  German  science,  and  research  in  this 
branch  of  theology,  at  once  transfened  to  our  literature,  and  we 
especially  hope  that  the  histCMy  of  Arminianism,  Edwardeanism, 
Hopkinsianism  and  other  systems,  as  they  have  flourished  among 
ourselves,  will  not  long  remain  unrecorded. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  the<^ogy  of  our  land  is  not  pervaded  as 
it  should  be  by  an  aesthetical  spirit  With  us  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  theology  as  a  science,  should  be  attractive,  and 
e^;)ecially  that  when  presented  in  the  form  of  sermons  it  should 
be  fitted  to  interest  the  intelligent  and  refined  among  our  laity. 
The  fact  that  we  are  dependent  upou  the  community  for  patronage, 
that  we  have  no  well  endowed  theological  scholarships,  that  our 
literary  men  form  so  small  a  class,  and  that  our  institutions  aie 
mainly  of  a  popular  character,  makes  it  indispensable  that  we 
set  forth  our  theology  in  as  comely  and  alluiing  gaib  as  is  consis- 
tent with  its  character  for  solidity.  But  the  pages  of  some  of  our 
worthiest  divines  are  less  winning,  less  closely  wedded  to  beauty 
and  grace,  than  we  desire  to  see  them.  Truth  is  presented  some- 
times in  too  stem  an  aspect,  sometimes  in  an  attire  too  homely  and 
">  eoaise.  The  style  of  president  Edwards  is  not  so  safe  a  modd  as 
his  sentiment ;  and  yet  we  by  no  means  approve  of  the  attempt 
made  by  Bfr.  D.  A.  Clariie  and  others,  to  give  an  improved  ver* 
sion  of  his  writings.  Let  us  hear  our  great  masters  speak  as 
they  may  choose,  rather  than  endeavor  to  make  them  other  men 
dian  they  were.  The  style  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  too,  is  about  as  awk- 
ward as  it  could  well  be ;  and  that  of  Dr.  Dwight  is  not  always 
diaste  and  pure,  though  it  comes  much  nearer  than  that  of  his 
predecessors  to  the  standard  which  we  are  striving  to  commend. 
Our  occasional  sermons  too,  although  written  and  printed  for  the 
people,  are  less  classically  elaborate  and  adorned  thsn  they  mi^ 
be  without  detriment  to  their  pungency.  The  sword  of  truth 
would  cut  equally  well  should  we  polish  it  more,  and  give  it  a 
finer  edge.  We  fear  that  our  discourses,  whether  printed  or 
preached,  especially  those  vHiich  are  intended  to  body  forth  some 
fundamental  doctrine,  are  not  so  skilfully  adapted  as  they  might 
be  to  influence  the  higher  classes  of  mind.  We  are  too  apt  to 
present  the  truth  to  their  view  in  jagged  and  unsightly  maases, 
fieshflrom  the  quarry*  rather  than  in  fonns  of  grace  and  beau^, 
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wought  out  Txith  a  master's  hand  Our  sanctuaries  are  thereby 
rendered  less  alluring  than  we  could  wish,  to  the  men  who  sway 
public  opinion,  and  the  word  of  God  acta  less  powerfully  than  it 
might  act  upon  those  who  are  well  qualified  to  turn  many  from 
the  eiTor  of  their  ways.  We  believe  that,  in  the  present  state  dl 
society,  the  cause  of  religion  will  sensibly  decline,  unless  there 
be  a  decided  impiovement  in  the  style  of  our  pulpit  address. 
American  Christians  are  left  to  depend  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
preached  word ;  there  is  comparatively  little  of  other  instrumen* 
tality  on  which  we  can  rely.  Neither  the  patronage  of  the  State, 
nor  rites  and  ceremonies,  be  they  ever  so  venerable  on  account  of 
their  antiquity,  will  ever  hold  the  American  mind  to  the  truth. 
Something  more,  something  better,  something  higher  we  must 
have ;  and  we  are  gmtified  to  see,  that  this  conviction  is  becom* 
iBg  more  and  more  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
ohurches.  Let,  then,  our  theology  in  all  its  departments,  be  more 
thoroughly  pervaded  by  a  true  aesthetical  spirit,  and  it  will  not 
only  present  a  fairer  form  to  the  eyes  of  men,  but  it  will  obtain  a 
deeper  lodgment  in  their  hearts. 

We  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  so  long  and  minutely  on 
the  various  defects  in  our  theological  character,  and  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  inquire,  what  means  can  be  adopted  to  raise  the  standard 
of  theological  science  and  attainment  among  us.  We  do  not  in* 
deed  expect  to  attain  perfection,  but  we  may  make  great  advances 
beyond  our  present  state,  and  still  remain  far  from  the  perfect 
standard. 

Among  the  means  of  aiding  our  progress  in  theological  science 
may  be  mentioned,  first,  a  strong  fmtemal  sympathy  between  the 
patrons  of  its  various  departments.  The  different  branches  of 
theology,  as  of  all  other  sciences,  are  most  intimately  connected. 
The  proper  cultivation  of  one,  improves  the  whole ;  the  neglect 
of  either  injures  the  others.  It  is  here  as  in  the  himian  body, 
*  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor 
again  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you.*  There  is  a 
peculiar  need  of  this  reciprocity  of  aid,  where  the  science  is  in  a 
depressed  and  languishing  state.  The  mutual  connections  and 
dependencies  of  its  various  members  must,  in  such  a  case,  be 
carefully  kept  in  view,  and  every  possible  advantage  must  be 
taken  of  the  law  of  sympathy  which  belongs  to  the  "vdiole.  In 
our  own  country,  particularly,  very  much  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  entire  science  must  depend  upon  this  cordial  and  active  union 
among  its  several  branches.    For  the  cultivation  of  one  fadfi- 
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tetes  the  cultivalkm  of  another,  and  we  need  all  the  faciHtiet 
which  can  be  obtained  for  strengthening  the  things  that  are  ready 
to  die.  Moreover,  by  interesting  the  commnnity  in  favor  of  any 
one  department,  we  contribute  to  the  creation  of  a  popnlar  feel- 
ing, a  public  sentiment,  in  favor  of  all  the  related  departments; 
and  without  a  favomble  public  sentiment  we  cannot  expect  in 
this  country  to  advance  any  science  to  its  highest  standard.  Let 
all  the  representatives  of  each  branch  of  theological  study,  tlMi 
labor  as  earnestly  as  they  can  to  give  completeness  to  their  fa^ 
vorite  branch ;  but  as  each  values  his  own,  let  neither  be  wanting 
in  a  cordial  sympathy  for  every  other.  Let  all  join  hand  and 
heart  in  encouraging  every  new  laborer  that  ent^n  the  great 
field.  Let  countenance,  incitement,  patronage,  commendation, 
be  freely  given  by  each  separate  department  to  the  whole  cirde 
of  theological  studies.  It  is  not  weU,  however  common,  for  the 
didactic  theologian  to  disparage  the  province  of  his  brother  who 
prefen  the  department  of  exegesis ;  representing  the  employ* 
ment  of  a  mere  interpreter  to  be  contracted  and  unscientific.  It 
were  better  for  the  philologist  not  to  decry  the  office  of  a  sys- 
tematic theologian,  as  too  favorable  to  the  assumptions  of  human 
reason  and  too  apt  to  lead  the  mind  away  from  the  Bible.  And 
why  should  the  biblical  student  tell  us  that  philosophy  is  vain,  or 
the  religions  philosopher  speak  lightly  of  attention  to  texts  ot 
Scripture  and  to  the  authority  of  the  fathen  ?  Why  should  the 
riietorician  speak  with  unmitigated  disgust  of  the  awkwanfaiess 
and  clumsiness  of  those,  who  are  so  earnestly  engaged  in  their 
deep  researches  for  truth  as  to  pay  little  regard  to  the  dress  in 
which  they  clothe  it  ?  Or  why  should  those  v^o  are  examining 
the  foundations  of  the  science,  speak  contemptuously  of  him 
whose  office  it  is  to  beautify  the  superatructure  ?  The  conse- 
quence of  all  such  jealousies,  secret  or  expressed,  must  be  wholly 
evil  Each  single  department  comes,  in  this  way,  to  have  ill 
partizan-admirers,  and  the  aidmirera  of  each  are  apt  to  become  in- 
difierent  to  all  the  others,  if  not  openly  opposed  to  them.  Each 
department,  therefore,  has  too  small  a  number  of  friends  to  give 
it  an  adequate  support,  and  thus  all  of  them  languish ;  whereas, 
if  the  friends  of  theology  felt  themselves  to  be  of  one  brother- 
hood, and  would  patronize  the  whole  class  of  sacred  studies, 
each  would  find  his  own  favorite  branch  the  gainer  by  this  Ubeial 
poUcy.  We  know  that  in  any  community,  the  prosperity  of  the 
rich  is  the  very  Ufe  of  the  poor ;  and  he  that  sows  discord  among 
the  two  ranks,  is  an  enemy  to  both.     God  has  not  made  the  trae 
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interests  of  one  dftss  advene  to  those  of  the  other.  Ihey  stand 
or  fall  together.  We  know  that  once  the  principle  of  political 
economy  was,  "  every  nation  is  impoverished  by  the  prosperity  of 
every  other  naticm ;"  but  now  the  principle  is,  "  every  nation  is 
enriched  by  the  prosperity  of  all  other  nations/'  And  precisely 
the  same  principle  operates  in  the  science  of  theology.  Let  any 
department  receive  a  healthy  and  zealous  patronage,  and  all  the 
rest  will  feel  the  stimulus.  Let  the  rhetoric  of  the  pulpit  be  im- 
proved,  and  the  studies  of  our  scholars  in  systematic  theology, 
and  in  bibhcal  interpretation  will  be  improved  also.  The  same 
spirit  which  incites  our  preachers  to  ''speak  well,''  will  also  stim- 
ulate them  to  think  out  something  which  is  worthy  of  being  well 
spoken.  If  we  overiook  this  fact,  and  attempt  to  elevate  any 
one  branch  of  study  upon  the  ruins  of  another,  we  shall  find  at 
last  that  the  foundation  will  not  sustain  the  superatructare. 

Again,  our  theology  may  be  greatly  improved  by  encouraging 
among  our  scholars  more  freedom  and  candor  of  criticism.  Wd 
have  long  been  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  critical 
department  of  our  hterature  is  conducted.  Our  theological  crit* 
ieism,  especially,  ought  to  be  governed  by  well-established  and 
sure  principles,  and  to  breathe  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  candor.  It 
ought  to  love  the  truth  more  than  the  canons  or  the  symbols.  Its 
reverence  for  the  dead  ought  not  to  exceed  the  limits  of  sound 
reason ;  nor  should  its  tenderness  to  the  living  hazard  the  inter- 
ests of  science.  It  ought  to  rise  above  party  sympathies,  above 
popular  prejudice.  But  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  our  theologicid 
criticism  which  is  regulated  by  these  principles.  We  have  many 
parties  in  theology,  and  each  Bchocl  is  inclined  to  extol  the  writ- 
ings of  its  own  partisans,  and  to  depreciate  the  productions  of  its 
opponents.  There  is  mora  severity  of  criticism  with  us  than 
with  the  hard-nerved  disputants  of  Grermany ;  but  it  is  severity 
against  those  from  whom  we  are  separated  by  party  lines.  There 
is  more  adulation  of  authors  in  this  country  than  in  that  land  of 
authors ;  but  it  is  the  adulation  of  those  who  are  hemmed  in  with 
as  by  the  same  sectarian  limits.  Like  oiur  political  editors  and 
orators,  we  are  tdb  much  disposed  to  speak  only  well  of  him  that  is 
with  us,  <mly  ill  of  him  that  is  against  us ;  the  fiattery  is  too  ful- 
some, the  censure  too  unsparing.  It  is  rare  that  we  find  a  truly 
dispassionate  and  unbiased  criticism,  dispensing  praise  and  blame 
where  it  is  deserved,  without  fear  and  without  favw,  with- 
out bitterness  and  without  partiality.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
determine  the  exact  value  of  a  work  from  any  review  of  it  which 
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is  given  in  some  of  oar  religious  journals ;  so  much  aUowance  are 
we  compelled  to  make  for  party  predilections,  so  much  severity 
are  we  called  upon  to  mitigate,  so  much  adulation  to  qualify. 
Now  we  ought  to  have  candor  enough*  independence  enough, 
enoDgh  of  the  liberal  spirit  o£  true  learning,  to  rise  above  so  nar- 
row and  baneful  a  policy,  and  to  redeem  the  character  of  our  na- 
tional criticism  from  the  extravagance  both  of  flattery  and  of  sar- 
casm, which  has  so  generally  been  objected  against  us.  If  crit- 
icism is  to  hold  any  valuable  place  in  subserviency  to  theological 
science,  it  must  be  more  Hberal,  more  discrimicwting,  more  mod- 
erate in  its  sectarian  partialities,  more  faithful  to  the  spirit  of 
sound  scholarship  and  fraternal  sympathy.  On  this  account  oar 
theological  reviews  ought  to  be  made  independent,  in  a  peca* 
niary  respect,  of  private  patronage ;  they  ought  to  be  sustained 
by  large  permanent  endowments,  and  thus  raised  above  the  ne- 
cessity of  submitting  to  the  popular  will  at  the  expense  of  the 
hi^er  interests  of  literature. 

Still  further,  we  might  contribute  much  to  the  improvement  of 
our  theology,  by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
foreign  authors.  If  every  new  language  is,  as  was  said  by  Charles 
the  Fifth,  a  new  eye  to  the  mind,  let  us  extend  our  vision  as 
fiaur  as  possible,  by  increasing  our  knowledge  of  different  languages, 
especially  of  such  as  are  rich  in  theological  Uteratiure.  The  Ger- 
man candidates  for  the  ministry  are  accustomed  to  conduct  frequent 
exercises  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  discussion 
of  doctrines,  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  with  many  of  them  this 
noble  tongue  is  as  familiar  as  their  vernacular.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  of  their  theologians  has  declared,  that  he  could  not  re- 
member the  time,  when  he  could  not  speak  Latin  as  well  as  Ger- 
man ;  he  did  not  recollect  the  period  of  his  learning  the  rudiments 
of  that  ancient  language,  in  which  he  has  not  only  written  and 
spoken  but  also  thought  and  dreamed.  Until  our  academy,  col- 
lege, and  university  course  shall  be  more  complete  than  it  now 
is,  we  caimot  expect  so  great  a  familiarity  with  the  Latin  among 
ourselves ;  still  there  ought  to  be  such  a  familarity  with  it,  as 
would  enable  our  students  to  read  with  facility  such  writings  as 
those  of  Augustine,  Melancthon»  Calvin,  Turretin,  and  oth^ 
continental  divines  of  more  recent  date.  Many  of  our  fathers  in 
the  ministry  were  not  wanting  in  such  acquaintance  with  this 
great  repository  of  theological  learning,  nor  should  we  be  content 
with  anything  inferior  to  their  acknowledged  proficiency. 

The  same  conunendation  may  we  bestow  upon  the  language 
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of  the  Gennans,  which  embodies  more  theological  discussion,  and 
spreads  before  ns  the  results  of  more  varied  and  exact  theological 
research  than  any  other  living  tongue ;  and  without  a  knowledge 
of  which^it  is  impossible  to  discuss  with  comprehensiveness  and 
thoroughness,  many  of  our  most  important  questions  in  sacred 
science.  Such  a  valuable  tributary  to  our  exegetical  and  historical 
studies,  cannot  be  wisely  neglected  by  scholars  who  aim  to  be 
workmen  that  need  not  to  be  ashamed.  A  proper  acquaintance 
with  this  language  will  be  of  the  highest  service  in  supplying  oar 
chief  deficiencies;  for  the  German  theologians  are  laboring  most 
upon  those  very  departments  of  the  science,  which  we  have  most 
neglected,  and  they  furnish  us  facilities  for  resisting  the  very  evils 
which  now  assume  the  most  threatening  aspect  against  us.  It  is 
a  mere  jealousy,  it  is  a  narrow  and  a  baneful  prejudice,  which 
associates  the  invaluable  contributions  of  the  German  mind  to  the- 
ological science,  with  mere  mtionalism  and  pantheism.  These 
contributions  are  singulariy  diversified,  and  the  language  which 
contains  the  heresy  incloses  also  the  most  eflective  antidote  to 
the  evil 

In  giving  such  enlargement  to  the  mnge  of  our  theological 
studies,  we  cannot  fail  to  give  more  of  completeness  and  system 
to  our  acquisitions.  In  this  way  may  we  hope  to  render  our  the- 
ology somewhat  less  the  theology  of  this  country,  and  some- 
what more  the  theology  of  Christendom ;  we  may  hope  that  our 
calculations  will  not  be  so  exclusively  for  this  meridian,  but  rather 
for  the  world,  for  all  men,  in  all  places.  As  American  character 
is  to  be,  we  trust,  a  consolidated  compound  of  the  excellences 
which  have  been  transported  hither  from  other  lands,  so  should 
our  literature  embrace  within  its  ample  sphere  the  exceUences 
which  may  be  culled  from  all  the  languages  of  men.  Standing 
upon  the  shoulders  of  tlie  giants  of  the  old  world  in  our  political 
philosophy,  and  thus  obtaining  a  more  extensive  range  of  ob- 
servation than  they  enjoy,  let  us  seek  for  the  same  high  position 
in  our  theological  science.  Let  us  study  the  faults  of  transatlantic 
theology  in  order  to  avoid  them,  and  its  virtues  in  order  to  incorpo- 
rate them  with  our  own.  We  do  not  wish  to  eradicate  the  main 
peculiarities  of  our  dominant  theological  system ;  for  we  believe 
that  the  stock  of  American  theology  is  sound  and  healthy  and 
thriving ;  but  we  wish  to  engraft  upon  it  some  of  the  choicest 
fruits  of  other  climes,  to  retain  all  the  goodness  of  the  tree,  and  to 
increase  its  productive  power. 

Again,  our  theological  science  would  be  materially  improved. 
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weie  we  U>  introdnoe  ttneter  escaoiinatkniB  of  oar  theologioal  can- 
didates.  The  kte  Dr.  Noidheuner  once  remarked  to  one  of  the 
authors  of  this  essay,  that  he  spent  sixteen  honra  in  uninterrupted 
study,  immediately  preceding  his  examinatioii  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  philosophy ;  and  then  without  taking  either  respite  or 
refreshment,  submitted  to  the  examining  process.  The  exami- 
natioii of  a  thedogical  licentiate  in  Germany  is  made  so  important, 
and  is  conducted  with  so  much  critical  acumen  as  to  stimulate  the 
mind  of  the  youthful  scholar  for  a  long  time  previotts,  and  thns  to 
CKert  a  peroeptiUe  influence  in  mising  the  standard  <^  clerical  at- 
tainment With  us,  however,  it  is  not  so.  Eren  in  onr  prepam- 
tory  schools  and  colleges,  although  the  examination  is  held  up  m 
Urrwem  as  an  incitement  to  careful  study,  we  percieve  no  very 
great  advancement  in  scholarship  on  this  account  And  in  some 
of  the  learned  professions,  the  candidate  finr  preferment  derives 
but  little  substantial  profit  from  any  ordeal  through  which  he  must 
pass,  in  presence  of  scrutinizing  examiners.  We  must  concede 
to  the  oUier  professions  the  praise  of  exacting  much  more  in  this 
respect,  than  is  required  by  those  who  are  bidden  to  lay  hands 
suddenly  on  no  man.  Where  strictness  is  most  needed,  there  is 
it  least  observed  If  a  student  applies  for  admission  to  a  theolo- 
gical seminary,  he  is  examined,  but  almost  invariably  admitted. 
If  one  has  finished  the  prepamtory  coarse,  and  applies  for  license, 
we  are  careful  to  examine  him,  too  careful  also  to  approve  him. 
In  general,  no  one  expects,  or  fears  that  he  shall  be  rejected, 
however  little  he  may  be  found  to  know  of  the  science  in  which 
he  ought  to  be  learned.  If  he  foil  before  one  association  or  pres- 
bytery or  bishop,  he  flees  to  another.  Our  examinations,  as  at 
present  conducted,  may  indeed  be  useful,  but  it  is  certaiuly  not 
one  of  their  chief  uses,  to  raise  the  standard  of  theological  attain- 
ment Indeed,  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  they  have  not  some 
tendency  to  depress  this  standard ;  whether  they  do  not  encour- 
age idleness ;  or  a  habit  oi  loose  and  superficial  study,  which  is 
in  fact  but  a  flattering  species  of  idleness.  By  no  means  would 
we  make  our  examinations  so  strict  that  men  who  would  be  really 
valuable  members  of  the  profession  must  be  excluded.  Still  we 
would  have  them  much  more  searching  and  comprehensive  than 
they  now  are.  We  would  have  onr  young  men  taught  to  feel 
that  something  is  at  stake,  when  they  come  to  these  trials ;  that 
consequences  of  moment  will  result  from  the  manner  of  their 
passing  the  ordeal.  Our  examinations  might  be  so  conducted  as 
to  render  a  thorough  and  critical  study  indispensable  for  sustaining 
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them.  They  might,  without  even  the  appearance  of  undue  se- 
Terity,  be  made  a  ooustant  warning  to  the  dilatory,  a  constant  en- 
couragement to  the  studious.  They  might  be  connected,  and 
that  most  profitably,  with  our  system  of  educational  charities,  and 
might  thus  be  made  a  powerful  stimulus  to  intellectual  exertion. 
Let  our  eleemosynary  aid  be  profiered  to  such  as  may  need  it,  on 
their  sustaining  certain  specified  examinations,  and  it  would  be* 
come  the  reward  of  diligence  and  an  honor  to  merit,  instead  of 
being,  as  it  now  too  often  is,  a  help  to  men  who  expect  to  be  as* 
sisted  through  life  rather  than  to  make  themselyes.  Our  educa- 
tion societies  ought  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  char- 
acter of  their  beneficiaries,  and  the  reception  of  the  charities  of 
the  church  ought  to  be  a  mark  of  superior  diligence  and  uncom- 
mon acquisitions  in  the  recipient  In  other  lands  the  scholarships 
for  the  relief  of  indigent  students  are  awarded  to  the  most  meri- 
torious, to  those  who  make  the  greatest  proficiency  in  their  ap- 
propriate studies.  Should  we  introduce  such  a  system  of  test- 
examinations  into  our  land,  the  influence  of  it  would  by  no  means 
be  confined  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  professional  course.  Men 
who  had  passed  through  such  an  ordeal  would  go  out  into  the 
world  with  a  higher  character  for  sound  and  varied  learning,  and 
they  would  everywhere  be  more  respected,  as  having  made  at- 
tainments beyond  those  of  ordinary  men.  In  a  country  of  repub- 
lican freedom,  where  almost  every  man  who  wishes  a  morsel  of 
bread,  can  through  some  avenue  or  other  find  his  way  into  the 
priest's  office,  it  seems  preeminenUy  important  that  such  as  desire 
to  perpetuate  and  increase  the  dignity  of  this  office,  should  insMt 
on  merit,  well  proved,  severely  tested  merit,  as  a  condition  of 
license  to  preach  the  gospel. 

Once  more,  we  cannot  do  justice  to  the  cause  of  theological 
education  among  us,  without  more  division  of  labor  among  our 
theological  teachers.  We  require  ofleu  of  one  and  the  same 
professor,  that  he  teach  hermeneutics  and  exegesis,  sacred  geo- 
gmphy  and  chronology,  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages.  An- 
other must  teach  natural  and  revealed  theology,  ethics  and  meta- 
physics. A  third  is  required  to  teach  ecclesiastical  history,  church 
government,  pastoral  theology,  and  as  much  more  as  can,  by  any 
construction,  be  said  to  belong  to  this  class  of  topics.  £ach  c^ 
these  professors  is  sometimes  required,  in  additicm,  to  criticise  the 
sermons  of  candidates,  and  to  conduct  other  parts  of  the  homileti- 
cal  course,  to  preach  also,  and  officiate  as  pastor  of  the  seminary 
church.    Now  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  one  man  can 
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treat  thoroughly  so  extensive  a  dass  of  themes.  We  have  often 
heard  a  distinguished  professor  in  one  of  oar  eldest  colleges, 
lament,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  injustice  which  both  himself 
and  his  departments  aro  compelled  to  safier,  because  so  many 
and  so  varied  duties  are  committed  to  htm;  and  yet  he  has 
charge  of  but  three  sepaiate  branches  of  natnral  science,  not  by 
any  means  so  much  as  we  impose  upon  a  single  teacher  in  our 
theological  seminaries.  He  who  attempts  too  many  things,  does 
nothing  well  The  mere  department  of  pulpit-elocution,  is  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  drink  np  the  eneigies  of  any  one  man ;  bat  where 
is  this  provided  for  as  a  distinct  department  of  theological  instruc- 
tion ?  Hence  it  is,  that  a  pulpit  orator  is  seldom  found  among 
oar  clergymen.  The  principles  of  oratory  are  but  little  under- 
stood They  are  not  properly  taught,  nor  can  they  be,  in  the  pre- 
sent anangements  of  oitr  theological  schools.  But  we  ought  to 
be  merciful  enough  to  the  teachers  of  our  seminaries,  and  politic 
enough  for  the  welfare  of  our  chnrehes,  to  distribute  the  various 
departments  of  theology  among  a  larger  number  of  distinct  pro- 
fessors. We  cannot  hope  to  carry  any  branch  of  sacred  study  to 
its  attainable  perfection,  without  more  of  the  political  economist's 
division  of  labor.  In  the  University  of  Halle  are  eleven  tlico- 
logical  teachers ;  in  the  University  of  Berlin  are  thirteen.  Some 
of  these  teachers,  it  is  true,  deliver  parallel  courses  of  lectures, 
but  they  divide  among  themselves,  in  a  measure,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  theological  department  of  the  university.  In  this 
country,  the  demands  upon  a  preacher  are  far  greater  than  in  any 
other;  and  the  means  of  his  complete  education  ought  to  be 
more  ample.  But  we  find  two  of  our  theological  seminaries  with 
but  one  professor,  each ;  eleven  of  them  with  but  two  professors ; 
fourteen  of  them  with  but  three ;  five  of  them  with  four ;  only 
three  of  them  with  five  ;  and  with  us,  five  are  considered  a  fall 
organization.  This  deficiency  suggests  another  topic  which  we 
deem  of  great  importance. 

In  Older  to  secure  a  higher  standard  of  theological  attainment 
in  our  land,  we  must  have  fewer  theological  seminaries.  If  we 
would  introduce  a  better  division  of  labor,  we  must  bring  more 
of  the  laborers  together,  where  they  may  distribute  their  duties 
among  themselves.  We  are  aware  that  it  accords  well  with  oar 
character  as  a  people,  to  have  many  rather  than  few  institutions 
of  sacred  learning.  We  consult  our  convenience ;  we  look  main- 
ly at  present  and  practical  good ;  we  are  jealous  of  concentrati<Hi, 
especially  in  corporate  bodies;  we  are  not  insensible  to  consid- 
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emtions  of  local  pride ;  we  are  impatieut  of  all  dependence  ou 
our  iieighbors ;  we  are  glad»  therefore,  not  only  to  have  a  com- 
mon school,  but  if  we  may,  an  academy,  a  college,  a  professional 
seminary  at  our  own  door.  Hence  we  have  all  these  various 
institutions  in  great  numbers ;  so  great  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  do  and  must  languish.  This  is  especially  the  fact  with  our 
colleges  and  theological  schools. 

Now  we  are  ^te^  to  confess,  that  we  are  no  converts  to  this 
short-sighted  poHcy ;  and  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  state  of  tlieological  science  is  highly  injurious. 
So  far  as  the  interests  of  sacred  learning  are  concerned,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  more  than  six  or  seven  seminaries  for  the  whole 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  denominations  in  the  United 
States.  The  different  parts  of  our  land  are  now  brought  so  near 
each  other  by  the  faciUties  of  communication  with  which  we 
are  favored,  that  a  small  number  of  divinity  schools,  properly 
located,  would  be  sufficiently  accessible  to  the  various  sections 
of  our  country.  This  limited  number  would  accommodate  all  our 
theological  candidates,  in  regard  to  distance  of  travel,  as  well  as 
twice  that  number  would  have  done  twenty  years  since ;  and  to 
plead  for  a  new  seminary  in  this  State,  or  beg  for  an  old  one  in 
that,  because  it  may  happen  to  be  geogmphicaUy  nearer  some 
&w  aspirants  for  the  ministry  than  one  in  a  neighboring  State, 
is  a  kind  of  policy  that  savors  more  of  repubhcanism  and  Ameri- 
canism, than  of  sound  sense  or  of  sober  thought  An  individual 
student  may  receive  some  advantages  from  the  location  of  a 
seminary  in  his  own  immediate  neighborhood ;  but  these  advan- 
tages are  more  imaginary  than  real  The  good,  when  it  actually 
exists,  is  oflen  counterbalanced  by  evils.  And  even  were  it  al- 
ways a  real  good,  and  a  great  one,  still  we  should  not,  and  could 
not  be  reconciled  to  that  excessive  multiplication  of  seminaries 
which  we  now  lament.  Just  so  far  as  we  render  these  semina- 
ries local  and  provincial  in  their  adaptations,  we  fail  to  n^e 
them  attractive  to  students  who  are  free  from  provincial  tastes, 
and  we  fail  to  inspire  our  theological  candidates  with  that  gener- 
ous and  liberal  spirit,  which  they  might  derive  from  more  nation- 
al establishments.  Our  theological  institutions  are  l)ecoming  so 
numerous,  as  to  render  the  appropriate  division  of  labor  among 
their  teachers  absolutely  impracticable.  The  patronage  of  the 
community  is  so  much  divided,  that  in  some  instances  it  appears 
to  be  wasted.  The  dignity  of  our  seminaries  is  sometimes  lost 
by  the  eSot\&  which  they  feel  constrained  to  make»  for  the  increase 
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of  funds  and  of  stodents.  Their  agents  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  adopt  the  same  means,  which  are  usually  considered  the  patent- 
right  of  medicine* venders  and  "  travelling  merchants.*'  The  news- 
paper pufis  of  theological  institutions,  the  extravagant  eulogiums 
on  '*  the  low  price  of  board/'  and  on  the  great  facilities  for  self- 
maintenance,  l»etoken  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  and  of  jealousy,  and  of 
eagerness  to  hve,  which  is  truly  heart-sickening.  There  is  also 
great  danger,  that  the  standard  of  requisitions  for  Ucense  to 
prei^^h  will  be  more  and  more  depressed,  as  our  schools  are 
obliged  to  struggle,  and  to  underbid  each  other,  for  pupils.  It  is, 
moreover,  impossible  for  all  our  existing  seminaries  to  give  an 
adequate  support  even  to  the  few  teaches  whom  they  are  en- 
abled, on  any  terms,  to  procure ;  aud  hence  are  many  valuable 
men,  who  ought  to  be  wholly  absorbed  in  their  profession,  obliged 
to  act  as  travelling  agents  and  fis  newspaper  correspondents,  for 
the  purpose  of  ekeing  out  a  subsistence  which  is  at  last  altogether 
inferior  to  their  necessities  or  their  merits. 

And  where,  meanwhile,  is  the  cause  of  theological  science  ? 
Where  are  the  influences  which  nurture  and  advance  it?  It  is 
not  overiooked ;  it  is  in  some  degree  promoted ;  but  no  rational 
observer  will  doubt,  that  were  all  the  funds  now  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  rising  clergy,  concentrated  upon  fewer  semina- 
ries, and  were  all  the  men  now  employed  in  theological  instruc- 
tion, wisely  distributed  among  a  smaller  number  of  theological 
sdiools,  there  would  be  an  immense  gain  to  sacred  science,  and 
to  the  efficiency  of  our  ministers.  Our  feeble,  mendicant  insti- 
tntions  are  in  danger  of  imparting  a  sickliness  to  our  theological 
character.  Every  seminary  that  is  not  plainly  needed,  is  plainly 
a  nuisance.  It  may  do  some,  even  much  good  service ;  but  at 
the  expense  of  still  greater  and  better  services,  which  it  pre- 
cludes. Its  utility  is  local  and  ephemeral,  but  it  draws  off  the 
resources  of  other  seminaries  which  can  be,  and  which  ought  to 
be  of  far  more  extensive  and  permanent  benefit  Its  life  will 
ere  long  be  extinct,  and  it  will  then  stand  as  a  mere  brick  and 
mortar  monument  of  a  zeal,  which  was  not  according  to  know- 
ledge and  which,  therefore,  soon  died  away.  A  small  good 
which  prevents  a  larger  good,  is  oflen  the  most  unmanageable 
of  evils. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  were  the  number  of  our  theological 
seminaries  reduced,  we  should  have  a  reduced  number  of  theo- 
logical students.  But  even  in  this  case,  the  students  who  should 
be  educated  would  be  of  more  elevated  character,  and  would 
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make  more  useful  attainments,  than  those  who  are  now  so  icn* 
perfectly  provided  for.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain,  that 
the  redaction  of  the  number  of  our  theological  seminaries  would 
diminish  the  number  of  theological  candidates ;  for  it  is  easy  to 
see,  that  the  expenses  incident  to  a  course  of  study  might  be 
greatly  lessened,  if  the  community  would  avail  themselves  of  ex- 
isting endowments  mther  than  multiply  new  endowments  which 
are  not  needed.  The  same  professorships,  for  example,  and  to 
some  extent  the  same  buildings  and  libraries  would  supply,  the 
wants  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  students,  which  are  now  provided 
for  half  that  number,  and  the  true  economy  is  to  make  the  appa- 
ratus which  is  already  procured,  subservient  to  the  wants  of  as 
many  students  as  can  conveniently  make  use  of  it 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  different  parties  in  our  church- 
es desire  to  be  represented  in  their  own  seminaries.  But  this  is 
the  very  way  to  perpetuate  parties.  If  any  theological  scheme 
needs  to  be  represented  in  a  theological  seminary,  there  is  a 
better  mode  of  securing  this  representation.  Let  the  advocates 
of  this  scheme  establish  a  professorship  in  some  seminary  that  is 
already  in  existence,  rather  than  ipstitute  a  new  one.  Instead  of 
two  starveling  schools,  let  them  have  one  thoroughly  furnished. 
If  the  theok)gians  who  adopt  the  principles  of  Kant,  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  theological  instruction  at  an  existing  seminary,  why 
should  they  deem  it  essential  to  be  at  the  expense  of  obtaining 
new  buildings,  a  new  library,  and  an  entire  corps  of  new  officers, 
in  order  to  have  their  favorite  philosophy  properly  taught?  Why 
not  provide  for  its  introduction  just  where  it  must  in  their  esteem 
be  most  needed,  within  the  walls  of  those  very  institutions  which 
are  wedded  to  a  difierent  philosophical  theology  ?  Why  may  we 
not  have  parallel  courses  of  instruction,  in  so  comprehensive  a 
science  as  the  theological,  at  the  same  seminary  ?  It  is  certainly 
better  in  many  respects  that  opposing  systems  be  taught  at  the 
same,  than  at  different  schools.  The  respective  advocates  of 
each  would  indulge  less  antipathy  were  they  thus  associated, 
than  they  will  cherish  if  widely  separated.  Party  spirit  would 
become  less  rancorous.  And  the  education  obtained  at  such  a 
seminary  would  be  more  complete,  because  the  instructors  would 
be  more  numerous,  and  the  whole  apparatus  for  instruction  more 
ample. 

It  may  also  be  objected,  that  such  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  our  seminaries  would  bring  too  many  young  men  into  one  so- 
ciety.   But  this  is  an  objection  which  would  apply  to  a  collegiate, 
66» 
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mther  than  to  a  theological  coarse;  for  in  the  latter  oar  stndentB 
are  of  such  a  character,  and  have  attained  to  so  mature  an  age, 
that  we  might  expect  much  good  rather  than  evil,  from  the  at^ 
tendance  of  large  numbers  at  the  same  institution.  We  might 
exf^ect  more  of  literary  and  religious  sympathy,  a  higher  atan* 
dard  of  character  and  attainment,  than  we  find  in  our  nanow  semi* 
naries,  which  are  sometimes  given  over  to  one  party  or  to  a 
single  neighborhood,  and  which  are  therefore  denied  the  infla- 
ences  of  an  enlarged  and  a  healthy  public  sentiment 

A  oom|>anson  of  our  literary  institutions  with  those  of  the  okL 
world,  will  easily  develop  one  reason  why  those  are  so  generally 
sustained,  while  ours  are  of  such  stinted  growth.  The  attentiott 
of  our  sparse  population  is  distracted  by  one  hundred  and  one 
colleges  and  universities,  and  by  thirty-nine  theological  schools. 
The  largest  of  our  colleges  contains  fewer  than  four  hundred  and 
fifty  students ;  and  some  of  them,  not  more  than  thirty.  Not  one 
of  our  theological  seminaries  contains  more  Uian  one  hundred 
and  fidy  students ;  the  great  majority  of  them  contain  less  than 
forty ;  and  some  of  them,  less  than  ten.  In  some  of  them  the 
ofilcers  and  tnistees  are  more  numerous  than  the  students,  and 
it  appears  as  if  the  suns  of  the  firmament  were  revolving  aioand 
a  few  pale  planets.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  although  so 
much  more  densely  peopled  than  the  United  States,  is  content 
with  less  than  thirty  universities,  and  in  these  are  included  the 
theological  schools  of  the  land.  The  university  at  Vienna  con- 
tained in  1841,  2700  students;  that  at  Berlin,  2090;  that  at  Mu- 
nich, 1300.  In  the  same  year  the  university  at  Oxford  enrolled 
en  its  list  of  pupils  5200 ;  that  at  Cambridge,  5530  ;i  that  at  Ed- 
inburgh, 2200 ;  that  at  Dublin,  1350 ;  that  at  Paris,  7000.  We 
by  no  means  wish  to  recommend  such  immense  collections  of 
young  men  at  our  seats  of  learning,  but  we  insist  that  our  ten- 
dency is  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  that  by  multipljring  our 
small  institutions,  we  reader  it  impossible  to  obtain  that  amount 
of  apparatus  and  external  aid,  which  is  essential  to  the  advance 

*  The  namber  of  actual  residents  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  was  much  less, 
however,  than  the  number  of  enrolled  students.  The  number  of  residents  at 
Oxford  was  2749,  that  at  Cambridge,  2873.  At  Oxford  were  32  professors  and 
lecturers,  37  university  officers,  and  199  collegiate  oflieers ;  total  268.  in  Cam- 
bridge were  49  professors  and  lecturers,  20  university  officers, and  179  collegiate 
officers ;  total  248.  At  Berlin  in  1840  were  396  theological  students :  at  Halle 
402.  In  1830,  Berlin  had  474  theological  studenU,  and  Halle  570,  Bonn  406, 
Breslau  4:6,  Leipsic  444,  Munich  414— See  American  Quarterly  Register,  Vol. 
XIV.  pp.  412, 414.    Vol.  XV.  pp.  330,  331. 
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of  good  letters.  This  suggests  another  topic,  which  although 
alluded  to  already,  yet  demands  a  more  distinct  consideration. 
We  add,  therefore  the  following  remaiic : 

Much  would  be  gained  towards  elevating  the  standard  of  theo- 
logical  education  in  our  land,  were  our  theological  seminaries  prd* 
Tided  with  more  extensive  and  valuable  libraries  than  they  now 
possess.  In  this  view  the  preceding  topic  assumes  a  new  impor- 
tance. We  have  already  seen,  that  if  our  seminaries  were  less 
numerous,  they  might  be  more  liberally  patronized  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  same  amount  of  funds  which  make  three  or  four  poor 
institutions,  would  go  far  towards  making  a  single  good  one.  If 
what  we  now  have  invested  in  more  than  thirty  seminaries  were 
given  to  a  third  of  that  number,  one  great  evil  under  which  we 
are  laboring  would  be  partially  remedied.  Instead  of  more  than 
a  score  of  libraries,  all  meagre,  some  of  them  insufficient  for  the 
mere  private  use  of  an  ordinary  pastor,  we  might  have  a  few  li- 
braries which  would  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  clerical 
jHfofession  throughout  the  whole  country.  We  must  always  re- 
member, that  the  same  collection  of  works  may  be  needed  for 
fifty  students,  which  are  required  for  treble  that  number ;  and  it 
is  in  vain  to  hope,  that  the  community  will  be  sufficiently  interest- 
ed in  o^  our  seminaries  to  furnish  them  with  such  libraries  as  are 
demanded  for  the  highest  usefulness,  and  the  appropriate  influ- 
ence of  true  schools  of  the  prophets.  The  libraries  of  all  our 
theological  seminaries  collectively,  contain  about  130,000  volumes ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  same  number  of  volumes  might  be 
far  more  valuable,  if  they  were  procured  for  a  smaller  number  of 
institutions,  than  they  now  are.  They  might  then  be  selected^ 
whereas  they  are  now  chiefly  collected.  They  might  then  be 
scientifically  arranged,  and  each  department  might  be  thoroughly 
provided  for,  whereas  at  present  a  large  part  of  our  books  are  ill 
chosen  and  ill  assorted.  True,  the  members  of  some  of  our  theo- 
logical seminaries  have  access  to  more  extensive  libraries,  con- 
nected with  colleges  or  universities  in  their  vicinity ;  but  what 
are  the  privileges  of  our  students  in  this  respect,  when  compared 
with  the  privileges  of  the  European  scholars.  The  royal  library  at 
Berlin  contains  more  than  500,000  volumes ;  the  library  at  Grottin- 
gen,  nearly  300,000 ;  that  at  Muuich,  nearly  800,000 ;  the  royal  li- 
brary at  Fans,  about  the  same  number.  The  theological  de- 
partments of  these  libraries  are  richly  supplied ;  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  theological  pupil,  as  well  as  professor, 
needs  a  large  number  of  volumes  which  are  not  distinctively  re- 
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ligious  in  their  character.  Now  the  libraries  at  Cambridge,  New 
Haven,  New  York,  Andover,  Bangor,  Princeton,  Auburn,  Newton* 
and  Cincinnati,  contain  together  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  num- 
ber  of  volumes,  which  are  accessible  to  the  theologian  at  Munich 
or  at  Paris. 

The  objection  often  meets  us,  it  is  true,  that  no  one  can  eyer 
read  so  many  books  as  are  collected  at  the  European  universi- 
ties: but  one  can  refer  with  great  advantage  to  volumes  which  he 
need  not  thoroughly  peruse ;  the  various  professors  of  an  institu- 
tion, can  derive  from  its  extensive  library  the  means  of  vast 
profit  to  the  pupils ;  and  the  collection  of  volumes  is  immense, 
which  is  sometimes  necessary  to  supply  the  demands  of  even 
an  individual  scholar.  Hundreds  of  treatises  must  sometimes  be 
consulted  on  a  single  subject;  and  where  the  stimulus  of  a  great 
library  is  wanting,  many  important  themes,  which  might  be  most 
profitably  considered,  will  never  be  discussed  It  is  now  im- 
possible for  us  to  prepare  in  this  country  some  literary  works, 
which  are  important  for  our  national  scholarship.  Some  of  our 
most  erudite  volumes  must  be  written,  Uke  Bobinson's  Besearchea, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  European  universities.  It  is  not  right,  that 
our  free  and  independent  country  should  be  so  much  beholden  to 
foreign  lands.  In  some  departments,  indeed,  we  cannot  hope  to 
possess  such  rich  materials  as  the  libraries  of  Europe  contain. 
We  cannot  expect,  for  instance,  to  be  furnished  with  such  valua- 
ble ancient  manuscripts  as  are  found  in  those  old  universities. 
But  in  other  departments  we  may  be  more  amply  supplied  even 
than  they  are ;  and  our  duty  to  the  cause  of  sacred  learning  ia 
not  done,  until  our  present  extreme  deficiency  in  this  respect  is 
remedied.  Nor  in  this  respect  alone ;  for  the  department  of  li- 
braries is  but  a  single  one  in  which  our  theological  schools  are  far 
too  scantily  provided  with  the  means  of  instruction.  The  same 
train  of  remark  may  be  adopted  with  regard  to  several  other  fa- 
cilities of  mental  progress,  for  want  of  which  the  science  of  theol- 
ogy is  more  depressed  among  us  than  it  ought  to  be.  We  have 
not,  indeed,  a  single  theological  seminary  which  furnishes  to  its 
professors  or  students  all  the  means  of  usefulness,  which  might 
well  be  provided  in  such  a  land  as  ours.  The  most  affluent  <^ 
our  seminaries  are  obliged  to  withhold  many  of  those  instrumen- 
tal aids,  which  are  essential  to  the  completeness  of  education. 

Again,  in  order  to  improve  the  state  of  our  theological  science, 
we  must  receive  more  stimulus  to  literary  efibrt  from  the  laity 
than  we  now  hava    The  churches  must  feel  it  to  be  their  duty 
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not  ODly  to  sustain,  but  also  to  enlarge  the  institutions  of  learning 
which  they  have  originated.  In  oar  efibrts  for  other  lands,  we 
must  not  forget  our  interests  at  home.  Let  our  schools  of  science 
languish,  and  all  our  foreign  charities  must  be  likewise  diminished. 
The  vital  connection  of  these  schools  with  the  interests  of  true 
piety,  is  too  much  overlooked.  Every  bequest  of  funds  to  endow 
professorships,  and  to  enlarge  libraries,  is  a  direct  stimulus  to  can- 
didates for  the  ministry,  as  well  as  to  ministers  themselves,  to 
furnish  themselves  the  more  thoroughly  for  their  great  work.  It 
exalts  the  character  of  the  clergy,  and  therefore  of  the  people. 
It  tends  to  diflfuse  through  the  world  the  virtues  of  our  national 
character.  At  the  present  day,  there  is  imperative  need  of  incen- 
tive to  high  hterary  attainments  among  our  pastors.  The  people 
are  making  rapid  progress  in  intelligence,  and  the  preachers  are 
bound  to  advance  faster  and  further  than  their  hearers.  Our  lay- 
men must  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of  extensive  theologi- 
cal learning  among  the  clergy ;  and  must  be  led  to  feel,  that  their 
own  highest  spiritual  good  is  dependent  upon  the  patronage  which 
they  give  to  the  cause  of  sound  christian  literatiure.  It  does  not 
seem  impracticable,  to  induce  our  intelligent  laymen  to  provide 
large  clerical  libraries,  which  shall  be  the  property  of  the  churches 
for  the  use  of  their  pastors ;  libraries  composed  of  standard  works 
in  all  the  various  departments  of  theology,  such  as  cannot  be  pur- 
chased by  the  ministers  themselves,  but  such  as  no  minister  can 
neglect  without  hazard  to  his  mental  growth.  Nor  does  it  appear 
impossible  to  convince  our  people,  that  the  pecuniary  support  of 
their  pastors  should  be  more  liberal,  less  regulated  by  considera- 
tions of  the  minister's  immediate,  absolute  wants,  and  more  re- 
gardful of  his  enlarged  and  ultimate  usefulness.  As  our  clergy 
are  at  present  sustained,  they  seldom  have  the  means  of  procur- 
ing such  hbraries,  as  are  in  any  degree  commensurate  with  their 
necessities,  and  they  not  unfrequently  pine  for  want  of  fitting  in- 
tellectual sustenance.  Above  all,  we  deem  it  highly  important, 
that  more  encouragement  to  study  should  be  given  to  the  min- 
ister by  his  people.  He  should  not  be  invited,  and  almost  compel- 
led to  be  long  absent  from  his  books.  So  much  pastoral  labor  is 
now  exacted  of  him,  so  much  preaching,  so  many  conferences  and 
lectures,  and  other  similar  forms  of  service,  that  he  has  little  time 
for  unbroken  study,  and  when  he  does  sit  down  for  continuous 
reading,  his  mind  is  distracted  by  cares  for  even  the  temporal  in-- 
terests  of  his  family  or  his  friends  or  parishioners.    Liet  the  proper 
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helps  and  enoooragements  oome  to  him  from  the  people,  and  a 
new  impulse  will  be  given  to  his  mind. 

Our  laymen,  too,  should  feel  their  responsibility  in  regard  to  the 
theological  treatises  which  our  writers  are  from  time  to  time  pre- 
paring for  the  press.  Through  want  of  this  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility our  literature  not  unfrequently  suffers.  Works  that  would  be 
of  great  value  are  not  undertaken,  lest  their  authors  or  publishers, 
should  &id  the  enterprise  injurious  to  their  interests.  Even  some 
important  works  that  are  fully  prepared  for  the  press,  are  withheld 
because  there  seems  to  be  an  insufficient  demand  for  them.  The 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Neander  has  been  translated  by  one  of 
our  most  accomplished  scholars ;  but  why  is  it  not  seized  with 
avidity  by  our  publishers  ?  Why  is  it  allowed  to  remain  a  day 
longer  from  the  shelves  of  our  booksellers  ?  Our  clergy  need  and 
desire  the  work ;  but  too  ■  many  of  them  feel  unable  to  patronize 
it,  and  therefore  do  not  urge  its  publication.  Now  our  private 
church-membeiB  should  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  take  away  our 
reproach  in  this  particular.  They  should  extend  a  spontaneous 
ajod  Uberal  patronage  to  every  author,  who  contributes  his  quota 
to  the  store  of  theological  learning,  and  should  oome  forward  hb- 
eially  to  the  sustaining  of  those  enterprises,  which  require  a 
greater  outlay  of  capital  than  can  be  fully  refunded  by  the  clergy 
and  the  professed  literati  They  should  feel  it  to  be  a  christian 
duty,  to  extend  the  usefulness  even  of  those  treatises  which  are 
designed  expressly  for  the  learned  Their  obligation  to  fumi^ 
their  pastor  with  the  means  and  the  opportunity  of  perusing  ex- 
pensive and  elaborate  works,  should  be  felt  to  be  as  real,  if  not  so 
pressing,  as  their  obligation  to  provide  for  him  a  place  of  resi- 
dence, or  any  other  means  of  physical  comfort  Is  not  the  hfe  of 
the  intellect  more  than  meat? 

Finally,  our  theological  science  will  never  be  improved  as  we 
wish  it  to  be,  until  it  is  pervaded  with  a  more  elevated  religious 
spirit  Let  it  not  be  surmised,  that  the  profound  and  varied  learn- 
ing which  has  been  recommended  in  this  essay,  will  be  adverse 
to  the  piety  of  its  possessors.  Such  learning  leads  the  mind 
away  from  the  common  temptations  of  hfe,  and  tends  to  elevate 
the  minister  above  those  degrading  sins  to  \diich  the  indolent  and 
ignorant  are  exposed.  Nor  does  it  legitimately  tend  to  flatter  his 
pride.  It  rather  inspires  him  with  humility.  His  safety  lies  in 
confining  himself  to  his  appropriate  duties ;  and  of  these  dudes, 
the  diligent  occupation  of  his  intellect  is  one.    His  danger  arises 
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from  neglecting  his  proper  vocation,  from  devoting  his  mind  to 
themes  of  ephemeral  interest,  rather  than  to  subjects  of  high  and  • 
eternal  moment     Nor  will  the  extensive  researches  which  we 
have  recommended,  interfere  with  the  practical  duties  of  his 
office.    It  will  rather  incite  to  their  performance.    Attention  to 
one  duty  predisposes  to  the  discharge  of  another.     He  who  is 
faithful  to  the  souls  of  his  fellow-men,  while  he  is  in  his  study,  is 
prepared  to  be  faithful  while  he  is  in  more  intimate  converse  with 
them.    He  will  soon  learn  that  piety  is  the  spring  of  his  mental 
progress;  that  his  speculations  are  successful,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  regulated  by  holy  feeling,  and  that  without  faith  it  is  im- 
pos^ble  either  to  please  God,  or  fully  to  understand  his  character. 
Let  our  theological  science  cease  to  be  animated  by  a  religious 
spirit,  and  its  declension  is  sure.    Let  it  be  enlivened  by  a  deeper 
love  of  spiritual  truth,  and  it  will  be  necessarily  more  compre- 
hensive, more  thorough,  more  enlarged  in  its  compass  and  its 
aims.    We  rejoice  that  so  many  of  our  theologians  have  been 
distinguished  for  their  christian  fervor ;  we  pray  that  many  more  of 
them  may  here  shine  as  lights  in  the  moral  world,  and  hereafter  as 
stars  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     We  would  offer  up  with  devout 
hearts  the  Student's  Prayer  which  Lord  Bacon  has  lef\  us :  "  To 
God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  God  the  Spirit,  we  pour  forth 
most  humble  and  hearty  supplications,  that  He  remembering  the 
calamities  of  mankind  and  the  pilgrimage  of  this  our  life  in  which 
we  wear  out  days  few  and  evil,  would  please  to  open  to  us  new 
refreshments  out  of  the  fountains  of  His  goodness  for  the  alle- 
viating of  our  miseries.     This  also  we  humbly  and  earnestly 
beg,  that  human  things*  may  not  prejudice  such  as  are  divine ; 
neither  that  from  the  unlocking  of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the 
kindling  of  a  greater  natural  light,  anything  of  incredulity  or  in- 
tellectual night  may  arise  in  our  minds  towards  divine  mysteries. 
But  rather  that  by  our  mind  thoroughly  cleansed  and  purged  from 
fancy  and  vanities,  and  yet  subject,  and  perfectly  given  up  to 
the  Divine  Oracles,  there  may  be  given  up  unto  faith,  the  things 
that  are  faith's.     Amen." 
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ARTICLE    VIII, 

THE    DOCTRINE    RESPECTING    ANGELS, 

Translated  from  tb«  Tbeological  iMtures  of  Dr.  A.  D.  C.  Tweiten,  PrafiMMr  of  Tbeolocf  ia 
tho  Frederic  William  University  at  Berlin,  by  Rev.  Henry  fioynton  SmHh  of  West  Araee- 
bnry,  Mass. 

[The  full  title  of  the  work,  from  which  the  following  Article  is 
translated,  reads.  Lectures  upon  the  Doctrinal  Theology  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  Only  two  volumes  have  aa^yet 
appeared.  The  first  edition  of  the  first  volume  was  issued  in 
1826;  it  reached  a  fourth  edition  in  1840.  It  is  occupied  with 
what  the  Germans  now  comprehend  under  the  title,  Intiodnction 
to  Doctrinal  Theology ;  comprising  discussions  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  religion,  the  relation  of  theology  to  philosophy,  the  gener- 
al progress  and  history  of  theological  science,  and  the  sources  of 
religious  truth.  The  second  volume,  published  in  1837,  contains 
the  Doctrine  respecting  God,  in  his  independence,  his  relation  to 
the  world,  and  in  his  triune  existence ;  together  with  the  An- 
gelology. 

Dr.  Twesten  is  the  successor  of  SclUeiermacher  in  the  theolo- 
gical faculty  of  the  Berlin  University.  As  a  theologian  he  pro- 
fesses to  stand  upon  the  basis  of  Schleiermacher's  principles,  but, 
as  is  evident  from  this  Article,  his  statements  are  mainly  derived 
from  Scripture,  as  interpreted  in  the  standards  and  standard  au- 
thors of  the  Lutheran  church.  Among  the  evangelical  men  of 
Germany  he  stands  conspicuous  for  the  ability  with  which  he 
defends  the  substance  of  the  old  Lutheran  Theology  against  the 
bold  objections  of  rationalists,  and  the  bold  skepticism  of  some 
philosophers.  His  name,  as  a  judicious  and  orthodox  divine,  is 
second  to  none  of  the  living  German  authors. — Ta.]  • 

The  doctrine  respecting  angels  belongs  among  those  which  are 
not  deduced  from  data  given  by  the  mere  reason,  but  received  on 
the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  then  further  elucidated 
by  inference  and  reflection.^     The  bare  analysis  of  our  religious 

*  Kxislentia  angelorum  nitilur  non  tarn  argunientis  probabilibas  ez  philoso- 
ph'ta  petitis, — sive  a  gradibus  eritium  et  coinpleniento  univi^rsi,  sive  a  testimo- 
ni'iH  humanitf,  sive  ab  experiinontis  variis, — quaiD  apodictico  argamento,  clara 
niiniruin  et  crebra  Scripturae  assertione. — QutnsteiU^  P.  T.  cp.  XI.  de  angelif, 
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consciousness  would  hardly  lead  us  to  this  doctrine ;  but  it  vould 
not  therefore  follow,  that  after  it  is  given  us  by  Scripture,  it  may 
not  be  found  to  have  a  high  value  in  connection  with  our  religious 
experience.  We  will,  therefore,  first  endeavor  to  present  it  as 
it  has  been  developed,  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
doctrinal  system  of  the  church ;  and,  then,  we  will  investigate  its 
importance  in  connection  with  religious  experience,  or  its  relation 
to  the  Christian  conciousness.  Under  the  former  head,  will  be 
especially  considered  whatever  has  been  thought  important  to  be 
defined,  respecting  the  idea  and  the  nature  of  angelic  beings, 
their  relation  to  the  divine  will,  or  their  moral  condition ;  and  their 
relation  to  us,  or  in  general  their  offices  and  occupations. 


♦  1.   TVic  Nature  of  Angels, 

The  doctrinal  definitions  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Angels 
may  be  comprised  in  three  leading  particulars.  1.  They  are  spir- 
itual beings  (substantiae  spirituales)  ;  difiering  from  God,  in  that 
they  are  finite  and  created  (finitae,  creatae),  and  from  men,  in 
that  they  do  not  need  a  body  to  the  perfection  of  their  existence 
(corapletae),  in  other  words,  in  that  they  are  purely  spiritual.  2. 
They  belong  in  general  to  another  order  of  things  than  ourselves, 
not  to  our  planetary  sphere,  not  even  to  the  corporeal  world  or 
the  world  of  sense,  but  to  heaven,  (Matt  22:  30)  ;  if  we  may 
employ  an  expression  that  has  lately  come  into  vogue,  we  would 
say,  they  belong  to  the  "intelligible"  or  as  we  may  say,  spiritual 
world.  1  3.  Yet  they  can  come  into  contact  with  the  world  of 
sense,  can  appear  in  it,  and  there  exercise  their  powers  and  pro- 
duce effects. 

In  accordance  with  these  fundamental  definitions,  manifold  at" 
tributes  may  be  ascribed  to  them.  1.  As  spiritual  existences,  they 
possess  understanding  and  free  will,  (vis  intellectiva,  vis  volendi, 

Sect.  1.  thes.  3.  Conf.  Baier,  P.  I.  cap.  III.  §  3.  HoUaz,  P.  1.  cap.  IV.  qu.  2; 
(who  does  indeed  also  adduce  arguments  from  reason,  but  with  llie  remark, 
that,  for  them,  the  existence  rf  angels  may  be  inferred  only  topice  et  probabiU 
iter,  non  apodicte  et  irrefragibi liter  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  same  certo  in- 
noteacit  e  scriptura  sacra  et  creditur  fide  divina). — Baumgarten^  Th.  l.'S.  657. 

*  This  expression  is  new  only  in  connection  with  the  new  import  and  devel- 
opment lately  given  to  the  idea  of  the  »•  intelligible  world  ;'*  for  even  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church  descril:e  the  angela  as  ovotai  vorjTal  (in  contrast  with  the 
iU0&rjT6v  or  r//  auad'r^au  vnoTTiTtTov)^  and  as  vTtfQXoafUoi ;  conf  Pciav.  theol. 
dogm.  P.  III.  L.  f.  cp.  3.  §  4—7. 
Vol.  L  No.  4.  66 
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libeniin  arbithnm) ;  and  their  understanding  mnst  be  fiir  snperior 
to  that  of  man.  2.  As  beings  belonging  to  a  higher  order,  it  fol- 
lows, that  they  are  not  sabject  to  the  restrictions  and  conditions 
of  the  world  of  sense ;  they  are  not  merely  independent  of  the 
conditions  connected  with  sensuous  perceptions  and  a  bodily  na- 
ture, (in  which  respects  invisibtlitad,  immaterialitas,  indivisibilitas. 
incomiptibilitas  are  ascribed  to  them);  but  they  are  also  not  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions  of  space,  of  time,  of  change  or  of  growth^ 
(expressed  by  the  attributes,  illocaliCas,  immortalitas,  immutabili- 
tas).  Some  uncertainty  and  indefiniteness  are  thrown,  it  must 
be  confessed,  over  this  last  group  of  attributes,  from  the  consid- 
eration, that  the  angels  are  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  absohitely 
elevated,  like  God,  above  the  conditions  of  our  existence,  but  only 
relatively  so,  being  still  finite  in  their  nature.  Thus,  they  neither 
occupy  space,  nor  are  they  confined  nor  restrained  by  it,  (in  vir- 
tue of  their  iUocalitas,  they  are  neither  replelive  nor  circumscrip- 
tive in  aliquo  looo) ;  yet  they  are  neither  immense  nor  omnipres- 
ent, as  is  God ;  their  existence  and  agency  are  to  be  so  referred 
to  some  particular  place,  someicfiere,  that  we  can  speak  of  them 
as  present  in  such  a  place  and  in  no  other ;  to  them  may  be  de- 
finitely attributed  some  nnv ;  loco  corporeo  coexistent*  Further, 
their  existence  is  not  measured  by  time ;  but  they  are  not  eternal 
as  is  (^d.  An  aevum  or  a  duratio  aevitema  is  attributed  to  them, 
which  is,  however,  defined  as  a  time  which  has  beginning,  l)ut 
no  end ;  hence  the  attribute,  immortality.^     In  both  respects,  then 

*  (^uenstfdty  de  arigflis,  S*»ct.  I.  thrs.  10.  fin.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  only 
what  is  corporo.ll  or  material,  that  can  be  said  to  be  in  any  given  space  ;  but  so 
far  as  spirit  stands  in  any  rchtion,  e.  g.  that  of  cfScicncy,  to  a  body  fiiiznd  in 
■pace,  or  to  space  that  may  be,  or  is  filled  by  anything  corporeal,  which  rela- 
tion it  does  not  have  to  any  other  body  or  space,  there  may  be  attributed  to  it 
Mord  G%hiVy  or  xar  ir/^yuar,  a  novj  without  which,  indeed,  it  could  not  be 
Mid  that  a  spirit  could^go  from  or  come  to  any  place,  (as  in  Luke  J:  26,  28.  8: 
;J3).  Yet,  according  to  Gerhard  (L.  VI.  sect.  7.  §  50  seq),  this  relation  is  not 
to  be  conceived  of  merely  as  a  praesentia  virtualis,  but  also  as  a  praesentia 
substantialis  ;  for  the  sheer  applicatio  Yirtuti*,  which  is  as  far  as  Aquinas  goes, 
would  be  only  the  manifestation  of  a  power  or  efficiency,  but  not  an  actual 
presence.  Moreover,  we  are  not  able  to  make  to  ourselves  a  distinct  image, 
different  from  this,  of  the  relation  which  our  own  spirits  have  to  space,  or  to  a 
body  in  space,  although  we  may  actually  think  of  it  as  being  different. 

•  In  strictness  of  language,  the  atxvm  or  aevitrmitas  is  meant  to  be  something 
intermediate,  between  the  eternihj  which  is  attributed  to  God,  and  time  which 
is  ascribed  to  the  world  of  sense.  (Aevum  angelis  tribuitur,  quod  medium  ert 
inter  aeternitalem  et  Xempu:—  Qyenttedt.)  But  if  the  difference  be  made  to 
consist  merely  in  this,  that  eternity  has  neither  beginning  nor  end  ;  that  aewm 
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more  is  attempted  than  is  attained,  when  we  would  represent 
their  mode  of  existence  as  wholly  difierent  from  that  of  the  hu- 
man spirit ;  excepting  so  far  as  this,  that  to  the  latter,  the  union 
with  a  body  is  essential,  but  to  the  angels,  (as  when  they  assume 
a  visible  body  for  certain  purposes,)  it  is  something  accidental 
and  transient  >  But  the  chief  difference  may  be  found  in  the 
circumstance,  that  the  angels  are  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  change  and  progress ;  they  are,  what  they  are ; 
unchangeable,  neither  increasing  nor  diminishing,  complete  after 
their  kind.  Yet  it  must  be  conceded,  that  they  have  become, 
what  they  are,  (as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  consider  their 
states,)  and  their  immntability  is  not  absolute,  not  like  that  of 
God,  but  only  comparative,  in  relation  to  other  creatures,  (as 
De  Wette  expresses  it,  immutabilitas,  non  omoimoda,  sed  compa* 
rate  talis).  What  seems  to  ns  vasdllating  ia  these  definitions  of 
our  Lutheran  theologians,  would  perhaps  have  been  more  happily 
avoided,  if  they  had  had  a  clear  conception  of  what  we  may 
have  called  the  spiritual  or  ''  intelligible'*  world,  in  distinction  from 
the  world  of  sense.  This  idea  was  introduced  into  our  philoso- 
phy by  Kant,  and  defined  as  a  permanent  ground  of  sensuous 
phenomena,  which  is  not  itself  subject  to  the  conditions  and  lim- 
itations of  the  world  of  sense.^    But  this  idea,  as  we  shall  see 

has  a  boginninj^  but  no  end  -,  and  that  time  has  both  beginning  and  end ;  then 
we  have,  after  ail,  in  aetum  only  the  nolion  of  tine,  and  have  attributed  to  the 
«ngels  nothing  more  than  what  belongs  to  the  human  spirit.  Scaliger  made  a 
distinction  between  atvum  and  M,etas,  (repudiated  bj  Gerhard  in  bis  Loc.  de 
cieatione,  §  51,)  which  would  seem  to  be  more  philosophical ;  aeias,  ascribed 
to  man,  is  measured  by  time,  aevum,  ascribed  to  the  angels,  is  measured  by  eter- 
nity, and  this  eternity  is  the  essence  of  God  himself. 

'  It  is  the  uniform  representation  of  the  old  Lutheran  theologians,  that  the 
angels  are,  in  their  own  nature,  av),ot  %aX  aa^fiaroty  and  that  only  xar  oixovo- 
fuav  do  they  sometimes  coue  into  an  accidental  union  with  matter  ;  conf  Gcr- 
hardy  loc.  de  ang.  §  41,  42;  QuensUdt,  de  angelis,  Sect.  II.  qu.  2;  Baier^  de 
ang.  §  5,  not.  c.  For  other  views,  see  Petavius,  iheol.  dogm.  P.  III.  Lib.  I.  cp. 
2 — 4.  Many  later  theologians  in  our  church  have  wished  to  ascribe  to  the  an- 
gels a  kind  of  etherial  body. 

>  Kant's  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunfl.  S.  566 ;  Fries,  Neue  Kritik,  II.  S.  13^  ; 
Bchclling,  Qber  d.  Wesen  der  Freiheit.  S.  465«  [That,  in  an  object  of  sense, 
which  is  not  the  manifestation,  I  call  iU  isUtUigibU  part.  Accordingly,  if  that 
which  in  the  world  of  sense  must  be  regarded  as  a  manifestation,  has  also  in 
itself  a  power,  which  power  is  not  an  object  of  sensuous  perception,  by  which 
it  may  become  the  cause  of  visible  manifestations  ;  then  the  causality  of  this 
•bject  may  be  condidered  under  two  points  of  view  ;  it  may  be  cmsidered  as 
intelligible  in  its  efficiency  when  viewed  by  itself  alone,  and  as  sensible  in  its 
actual  effects,  when  maaifested  in  the  world  of  sense.  .  . .  Thus  in  an  object  of 
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when  we  come  to  investigate  it  more  fully,  while  it  solves  some 
difficulties,  introdnces  others.  It  is,  then,  most  advisable  for  us, 
in  endeavoring  to  form  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  angels,  to 
adhere  to  the  view,  that  in  comparison  with  the  human  spirit, 
when  this  is  considered  apart  from  the  body,  it  is  dif[crent  from  it 
rather  in  degree  than  in  kind.  3.  In  respect  of  the  causality  or 
efficiency  which  the  angels  exert,  there  is  ascribed  to  them  not 
only  the  faculty  of  commimication,  (loquela  s.  facaltas  loquendi, 
and  this,  too,  in  relation  to  one  another  without  the  medium  of 
material  siinis,  per  species  intelligibiles  intellectiii  impresses,)  but 
also  a  misciit  and  activity,  far  greater  and  more  agile  than  that  of 
mnn  and  other  created  beings,  (summa  potentia  et  agilitas). 

All  these  definitions  respecting  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
angels  are,  in  part,  derived  from  the  declarations  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  and  in  part,  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  the  concep- 
tions thus  attained  with  our  own  spiritual  nature,  in  counectioo 
with  the  idea  of  the  "  intelligible"  or  spiritual  world,  present  in  the 
mind,  and  modifying  its  views.  The  scholastics  have  thrown  out 
and  discussed  many  very  subtile,  and  many  too  subtile  questions 
which  we  pass  over  as  being  of  an  uncertain  or  fruitless  character.^ 

the  world  of  soiiae,  we  have,  first,  an  empirical  characlrr,  by  which  its  visible 
manifeHtatir.ns  are  ronnrct<>d  with  other  viHible  manifestations,  and  with  the 
anitorm  lawti  •>f  nature.  Hecondly,  we  munt  also  concede  an  inttlligibit  char- 
uettr  to  it,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  indeed  the  cause  of  phenomena,  but  which 
does  not  it^lf  stand  under  the  condition  of  the  world  of  sense.  The  former 
eiprr^ws  the  character  of  a  thing  in  its  manifestations,  the  Utter  the  char- 
tcter  of  a  thin^r,  per  se  (Dinsr  an  sich)  In  its  intellij^ible  character  it  is  not 
suUjer't  U)  any  conditions  of  time,  for  time  is  only  the  condition  of  visible 
manifestations,  not  of  the  thini;  per  se,  of  an  object  in  itself  considered.  It  is 
not  subject  to  the  laws  of  chin:ru.  Its  causalitVi  so  far  as  it  is  intellectual  or 
inlell!«rib!e,  dcM-s  not  coine  into  tiie  series  of  empirical  conditions.  This  intelli- 
gible c  i:iracter  rnii,  indeed,  never  be  an  object  of  direct  knowledge  to  us,  since 
we  perceive  nothing,  exce;itin£r  so  far  as  it  manifesta  itself;  but  still  it  mnst 
be  conceived  of  iu  con^ruity  with  the  empirical  character  of  the  object;  as  we 
must  always  in  our  tbuu^rhts  as8i;^n  some  transcendental  basis  to  all  visible 
phenomena,  although  we  may  know  nothing  about  this  basis,  when  considered 
in  itH(>ir,  apart  from  its  manifestations. — Kant^  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunfl.  S. 
5(j6^h,  2te.  Aufl.  I7d7.] 

•  For  example,  When  were  the  angels  created  ?  Before  or  afler  this  world  .* 
If  the  latter,  as  most  of  the  Lutheran  theologians  assume,  on  which  of  the  six 
days  P  What  is  the  nature  of  their  knowledge  ?  Can  two  angels  be  in  one 
place  at  the  same  time  :*  Our  theologians,  upon  the  whole,  have  been  disincli- 
ned to  enter  into  such  discussions.  Gerhard  blames  those,  who  de  his  omnibus 
ita  disserunt,  ut  merito  quis  quaerat,  quam  nuper  s:nt  de  coelo  delapsi .'  and 
calls  to  mind  the  oft  forgotten  words, 

Nescir«  Tell«>,  quae  Magister  mazimas 
Docsre  non  vult,  eradlu  lascitk  est       ^ 
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There  is,  however,  one  point  in  respect  to  which  some  ehicida- 
tion  is  required  in  order  to  guard  against  superstitious  representa- 
tions and  unintelligent  applications  of  the  doctrine  respecting 
angels.  What  is  the  relation  in  which  the  efficiency  or  causality 
ascribed  to  the  angels  in  regard  to  the  world  of  sense,  stands  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  divine  efficiency,  on  the  other  to  those 
natural  and  moral  powers  and  causes,  to  which  we  must  always 
have  especial  reference  in  the  judgment  and  treatment  of  what 
pertains  to  this  world  ?^ 

Our  theologians  have,  indeed,  advanced  some  positions  and 
statements  in  reference  to  this  subject,  especially  in  its  connection 
with  the  divine  efficiency '?  but  a  more  close  consideration  shows 
them  to  be  unsatisfactory.  It  has  justly  been  remarked,  that  the 
power  of  the  angels,  great  as  it  may  be,  is  still  ever  to  be  thought 
of  as  created,  finite,  and  absolutely  subordinate  to  the  divine 
agency.  Then,  too,  certain  acts  are  excepted  from  the  sphere  of 
their  agency ;  for  example,  the  producing  of  something  out  of 
nothing,  the  changing  the  nature  given  to  anything  at  its  crea- 
tion, the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  performance  of  real  miracles ; 
because,  in  the  Scripture,  these  are  ascribed  to  God  alone,  and 
because  they  presup[)ose  a  creative  and  therefore  an  infinite 
power,  like  unto  the  divine.  And,  finally,  although  in  itself  con- 
sidered this  would  not  sur[)ass  the  limits  of  a  finite  capacity,  it 
has  been  denied,  that  the  angels  can  operate  directly,  at  least, 
upon  the  material  or  corporeal  world,  or  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  medium  of  natural  causes,  and  in  the  mode  prescribed 
by  the  natural  relation  of  the  active  to  the  passive  powers.'^  If 
this  could  be  proved,  it  were  indeed  a  weighty  principle ;  but  it 

^  Schleiermticher  lays  down  the  canon  that,  whether  there  be  angels  or  not,  is 
a  qaestion  which  cannot  have  any  influence  upon  our  actions  ;  and  lliat  we 
cannot  expect  to  have  any  further  revelations  about  theii  existence,  (§  4;{,  se- 
cond edition  of  the  Glaubenslehre).  But  the  question  still  remains,  how  thiti 
canon  can  be  justified  on  the  biblical  ground,  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  is  based  ? 

■  Conf.  Qiiensledt  de  angelis,  Sect.  I.  thes.  9  ;  Sect.  II.  qu.  4  ;  HollaZy  de  an^. 
qa.  d.  c. ;  Baier^  de  ang.  §  15,  c. 

*  Baier^  1.  c.  Vis  operandi,  quae  angelis  competit,  nee  extendit  se  ad  ea, 
quae  excedunt  finitain  potcntiam,  nee  ad  omnia,  quae  sub  finitaui  potentiam 
cadunt,  immediate  per  suam  potentiam  efBcicnda  ; — unde,  quamvis  qualitatem 
spiritualem  seu  speciem  intelligibilem  extra  se  in  alio  angelo  aut  hoinine  pro- 
ducere  possint,  corporeas  tamcn  substantias  immediate  et  per  se  produccre  aut 
immutare  non  possunt,  scd  mediantibus  eausis  naturalibus  et  applicandu  activa 
passivis.  Conf.  Q^uenst.  1.  c.  Sect.  II.  qa.  4.  I'nQ'  3.  et  solut.  6. 
66* 
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has  not  been  generally  adopted,  nor  adequately  substantiated, 
limited  or  developed,  either  as  to  its  grounds,  its  terms,  its  au- 
thority or  its  application.!  Not  in  order  to  rectify  this  view,  but 
to  designate  the  points  that  ought  to  be  considered  in  this  con- 
nection, we  would  lay  down  the  following  canons  for  further  dis- 
cussion and  examination : 

1.  Whatever  may  be  the  efficiency  attributed  to  the  angels, 
their  relation  to  us  can  only  be  that  of  one  finite  to  another  finite 
cause;  and  is  never  to  be  imagined  as  similar  to  the  relation 
which  God,  or  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Ghost  sustains  to  us. 

2.  The  efficiency  of  the  angels  is,  therefore,  always  to  be  rep- 
resented in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  reciprocal  action  estab- 
lished between  finite  beings ;  hence,  it  never  excludes  our  coun- 
ter-action or  reaction,  and  can  neither  annul  the  (towers  of  nature 
nor  the  freedom  of  the  will 

3.  All  action  of  angels  upon  Uie  world  of  sense  can  take  place 
only  under  the  following  condition ;  that  they  enter  into,  or  be- 
come one,  of  the  series  of  causes  there  at  work ;  and  that  tliey 
themselves  act  ^  means  of  these  causes,  or  in  ^  same  mode 
with  them.  For  example,  if  an  angel  is  to  communicate  any- 
thing to  us,  he  must  appear  (as  in  Luke  24:  4.  Acts  1:  10)  in 
some  such  way  as  in  the  form  of  a  man  talking;  if  he  is  to  pro- 
duce a  change  in  nature,  it  must  be  in  some  such  way  as  is  al- 
luded to  in  Psalm  104:  4.  Heb.  1:  7,  "  God  maketh  his  angels 
winds,  and  his  ministers  flames  of  fire."  To  express  this  in  logi- 
cal phrase  the  proposition  that  an  angel  has  spoken  or  acted, 
does  not  so  much  refer  to  the  mode  as  to  the  ground  of  the 
action;    and  although  in  the  mode,  there  must  be  something 


*  TliiK  view  is  propounded  in  just  this  form  only  in  Bnlrr  and  his  predecessor 
Mvsftrvs,  But  it  might  be  asked,  why  the  relation  of  angels  to  the  soul  of  man 
ia  different  from  that  to  the  body,  so  that  they  could  be  said  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce a  qualitaa  spiritualis  in  man,  but  no  change  in  his  body  .'  Ihiffetrtrer  (corpus 
doctnnne  christ.  loc.  VIII.  §  17,  18^,  treats  of  this  point  more  at  lentjih  than 
others  While  allowing  a  wide  sphere  to  their  operations,  he  denies,  iJiat  they 
can  directly  influence  the  intellect  or  will  of  man.  He  seems  to  say,  that  what- 
ever an  nngel  may  be  able  to  effect  in  the  midst  of  the  mechaniam  of  natural 
causes,  it  can  eflect  only  because  the  possibility  of  such  an  influence  was  pre- 
viously established  in  the  mechanism  itself,  indefinite  aa  this  may  seem,  yet 
it  is  better  than  if  it  were  thought  that  no  canon  at  all  were  needed.  Most  of 
our  theol'>ginn8  are  contented  with  ascribing  to  the  angels  a  certain  great  influ- 
ence U]))n  both  body  and  soul,  (against  the  objections  of  some  Cartesians,  e.  g. 
Balthisar  IJecker)  without  inquiry  into  the  ffuw  or  llotofar.  Conf  Carpovu^ 
theul.  revel.  I.  §  1149 — 58  ;  MoaKtim^  elementa  theol.  dogm.  p.  3U9 — 402. 
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which  induces  us  to  seek  the  ground  beyond  the  world  of  sense, 
yet  our  justification  for  doing  this  must  be  exhibited  in  the  same 
way  by  the  same  logical  process,  and  through  the  same  media, 
as  when  we  make  an  inference  to  a  merely  natural  cause.^ 

4.  This  entrance  into  the  series  of  causes  at  work  in  the  world 
of  sense,  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  original,  a  primitive,  perhaps, 
also,  as  a  transient  influence ;  but  it  can  leave  behind  it  effects 
which  will  propagate  the  primitive  influence,  and  which  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  angelic  efficiency.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  temptation  of  the  first  man  by  Satan  continues 
to  operate  in  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  which  was  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  world. 

5.  The  oiiginal  entrance  of  angels  into  the  world  of  sense, 
seems  not  to  depend  upon  their  own  good  pleasure  alone ;  but,  if 
we  may  judge  from  its  infrequency,  to  be  limited  to  narrow 
bounds.  In  this  respect,  and  in  its  very  nature,  it  is  analogous  to 
miracles,  and  hence,  like  these,  appears  to  be  specially  attached 
to  certain  periods  of  divine  revelation  or  of  the  development  of 
God*s  kingdom  in  the  world. 

What  is  contained  in  these  positions  is  probably,  in  its  princi- 
ples, the  same  that  hovered  before  the  minds  of  those  theologians 
who  have  attempted  to  make  definitions  and  statements  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject ;  although  they  might  have  hesitated  to  draw 
the  same  inferences.  If  any  one  thinks  that  he  ought  to  repel 
these  conclusions,  because  they  appear  to  him  to  go  beyond  what 
it  is  permitted  us  to  know  on  these  points ;  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  our  aim  is  not  so  much  to  give  explications  concerning  the 
sphere  and  mode  of  angehc  operations,  as  to  bring  our  faith  in 
the  spiritual  world  into  harmony  with,  what  is  weighty  equally 
in  the  theoretical  as  in  the  practical  point  of  view,  our  reliance 
upon  the  permanency  and  intelligibility  of  the  natural  and  moral 
order  that  prevails  in  the  visible  creation. 

*  We  cannot  then  concede,  in  general,  an  immediate  influence  of  angels  upon 
onr  souls,  either  in  giving  a  direction  to  the  undeistunding  or  will,  or  in  calling 
up  particular  notions  or  determinations  ;  nor  can  we  assume  that  they  exercise 
an  indirect  influence  at  their  own  pleasure  or  without  cogent  reasons.  We 
must,  however,  distinguish  between  the  operation  of  angeU  upon  the  world  of 
sense,  and  the  case  of  an  individual  belonging  to  this  world  being  raised  up  in- 
to the  sphere  of  angelic  agencies  ;  as  Swedenborg  maintained  that  to  liIs  eye  the 
spiritual  world  w:is  disclosed  ;  and  as  we  may  represent  to  ourselves  the  state 
of  ecstasy  and  of  ecstatic  visions.  (2  Cor.  12  :  2—4.  Rev.  4  :  2.    17:  3.) 
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i  2.   The  State  {status)  of  Angels. 

Angels,  being  endowed  with  freedom  of  will,  may  be  judged 
of  in  respect  to  their  moral  character ;  and  this  in  a  twofold  point 
of  view,  since  the  Bible  teaches  us,  that  there  are  both  good  and 
evil  angels.  It  is,  however,  clear,  that  this  difference  cannot  be 
an  original  one  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  belongs  to  the  very  idea 
of  a  distinction  in  moral  character,  that  it  must  be  referred  back 
to  an  act  of  freedom ;  and  it  is  also  indisputable,  that  evil  as  such 
cannot  be  created  by  God.  We  have  then  to  distinguish  the 
original  state,  in  which  all  angels  were  alike  created  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  divine  goodness  and  holiness,  (the  status  originalis, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  a  status  gratiae,)  from  that  state 
into  which  they  afterwards  came,  (status  originalem  secutus,) 
and  which,  again,  is  of  a  twofold  character.  For  a  part,  this  is  a 
state  of  unalloyed  evil,  and,  consequently,  of  the  greatest  misery, 
(status  miseriae)  ;  for  the  other  part,  it  is  a  state  of  perfect  holi- 
ness and  blessedness,  (status  gloriae).  That  intermediate  con- 
dition in  which  we  men  exist,  on  the  one  side  the  state  of  increas- 
ing sinfulness,  on  the  other  the  state  of  renewal  begun  in  the 
faithful,  exists  not  for  the  angels,  since  they  are  beings,  who  can- 
not be  conceived  of  as  living,  in  the  same  manner  with  ourselves, 
under  the  conditions  of  lime  and  of  prc^ressive  change. 

For  the  idea  of  the  primitive  state  of  angels  we  thus  obtain 
three  definite  statements.  First,  the  general  declaration  which 
God  made  respecting  the  works  of  creation  (Gen.  1:  31),  is  also 
valid  for  the  angels,  they  were  created,  in  the  beginning,  good 
and  holy,  (angeli  omnes  initio  sunt  aequaliter  justi,  boni  et  sancti 
a  Deo  conxiiti).  Yet,  in  the  second  place,  there  must  be  made  a 
distinction  between  this  primitive  perfection,  and  that  perfection 
which  is  now  and  ever  to  be  attributed  to  the  good  and  elect 
angels,  or  the  angels  of  light  And,  in  the  third  place,  this  origi- 
nal holiness  cannot  have  excluded  the  possibiUty  of  the  fall,  by 
which  the  devil  and  his  angels  became  sinful  and  wretched.  Yet 
these  statements  still  allow  very  different  representations  respect- 
ing the  primitive  state  of  the  angels,  as  is  particularly  to  be  seen 
in  tlie  parties  into  which  the  scholastic  theologians  were  divided. 
Some  of  them^  define  this  primitive  perfection  in  an  almost  nega- 

*  Among  these  wc  will  here  only  adduce  the  Magister  Sententiarum  [PetruB 
Lombardus].  According  to  him  (Lib.  II.  dist.  3.  F.  and  dist.  4.  in  fin.),  the 
angels  were  originally  boni^  i.  e.  sine  vitiis,  noa  mali,  jusUque,  i.  e.  innocentes, 
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live  way,  as  the  mere  absence  of  sin  and  evil.  So  far  as  the 
angels  were  supposed  to  need  upholding  grace,  (which,  however, 
was  not  directly  and  for  all  of  them  thought  necessary  to  be  as- 
sumed), these  same  theologians  hsurdly  allowed  them  sufficient 
ability  to  attain  the  ends  of  their  creation.  In  respect  to  good 
and  evil,  they  took  for  granted  that  the  angels  were  in  a  state  of 
entire  indifiereuce,  so  that  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  consid- 
ered as  proper,  positive  good  or  evil,  could  only  be  the  fruit  of 
their  free  self-determination.  In  the  other  party*  we  discern  the 
effort  to  elevate  the  original  perfection  of  the  angels  so  high  as 
to  be  hardly  consistent  with  the  possibihty  of  their  falUng,  and 
-with  the  distinction  which  must  be  retained  between  the  status 
gratiae  and  the  status  gloriae.  The  Evangehcal  or  Lutheran 
theologians  adopt  the  latter  view. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  to  the  angels  was  ascribed  the 
power  of  directing  their  actions  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  di- 
vine will,  (actiones  omnes  aeternae  Dei  legi  conformiter  institu- 
endi  et  perficiendi) ;  and  this  original  i)ower  was  said  to  be  not 
only  natural  but  supernatural,  reposing  upon  the  grace  communi- 
cated to  them  from  the  beginning,  (gratia,  in  qua  constituti  erant).^ 

Bed  non  virtutum  exercitum  habentes,  further,  •perfttxi  quodam  modo,  alio  ve- 
ro  modo  imperfecti ;  tales  erant  qui  stare  poterant,  i.  e.  non  cadere  per  bona 
creationis,  et  cadere  per  liberum  arbitrium  ;  poterant  enim  peccare  et  non  pec- 
care,  sed  non  poterant  pro6cere  ad  meritum  vitae  nisi  ^tia  saperadderetnr, 
quae  addita  est  quihusda-m  in  confirmatione. 

*  e.  g.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bumm.  I.  qu.  62. 

'  That  the  angels  needed  supernatural,  sustaining  ^ace,  was  the  doctrine 
even  of  those  Scholastics,  who  held  the  highest  idea  of  their  primitive  perfec- 
tion. A(piinasy  for  example,  (I.  qu.  ^%  art.  2,)  grounds  this  upon  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  happiness  proceeding  from  the  perfect  character  of  natural 
powers,  and  the  blesdedness  which  results  only  from  the  full  vision  of  the  di- 
vine perfections  ;  this  last  is  communicated  by  God  only  in  a  supernatural  man- 
ner. The  Lutheran  theologians  rested  in  tliis  view,  since  it  was  admirably  fit- 
ted to  what  they  always  had  so  much  at  heart,  the  denial  of  the  creature's  own 
merits  ;  without,  however,  making  as  careful  a  distinction  as  they  did  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  original  perfection  of  men,  between  what  can  be  effected  by  the 
natural  powers  alone,  and  what  by  grace  alone  ;  only  they  would  have  it,  that 
the  two  should  not  be  separated  ;  that  no  state  be  assumed  in  which  the  angels 
had  only  the  former.  According  to  Augustine,  God  created  them,  Simul  in 
eis  et  condens  naturam  et  largiens  gratiam.  It  is  of  course  understood,  (as 
Baumgrarten,  Th  1.  S.  683  remarks,)  that  we  do  not  here  si)eak  of  grace,  in  the 
restricted  sense,  in  which,  "  after  the  fall,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
man  ;  but  only  of  the  grace  which  man  was  capable  of  receiving  in  his  state  of 
innocence."  To  man  in  this  state  belonged,  among  the  adjuncts  of  the  divine 
image,  (according  to  Quenstedt,  P.  II.  cp.  I.  Sect.  I.  thes.  23,)  donorum  super- 
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There  was  also  ascribed  to  them  a  state  of  the  anderstandin;^  and 
will  conformed  to  the  idea  of  moral  perfectness,  (habitus  coacrea- 
tu8  bonus,  habitualis  lux,  et  justitia,  sapientia  et  sanctitas  con- 
creata).  They  were  not  represented  as  merely  indifferent  to  good 
and  evil.i  They  had,  if  not  an  inward  necessity  (necessitatio), 
yet  a  propension  to  good  (propensio  ad  bonum) ;  their  power  of 
sinning,  was  not  proximate  but  remote,  (potentia  ad  peccandum 
non  proxima, — l  c.  no  proper  basis,  much  less  an  inclination, — 
sed  remota,)  which  really  amounts  only  to  the  denial  of  the  im- 
poitsibility,  (the  mere  negatio  impossibilitatis  ad  peccandum). 
This  possibility  remained  because  their  original  righteousness 
was  indeed  perfect,  but  not  immutable,  not  a  righteousness 
which  could  not  be  lost,  (justitia  perfecta,  sed  non  immutabilis  aut 
inamissibilis).  In  short,  in  order  to  their  highest  happiness  and 
blessedness,  there  was  wanting  nothing  but  the  beatific  vision  of 
God,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  status  gloriae,  and 
which  is  held  out  as  a  gracious  reward  of  steadfastness  iii  the  sta- 
tus gratiae  ;  together  with  the  impossibility  of  sin  belonging  to  this 
state. 

Hie  basis  for  this  mode  of  representing  the  original  state  of  the 
angels,  was  first  of  all  found  in  certain  declarations  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  For  when  (John  8: 44),  it  is  said  that  the  devil  abode 
not  in  the  truth,  it  would  appear  to  follow  from  this  that  he  origi- 
nally possessed  not  only  the  ])ower  of  knowing  the  truth,  but  also 
the  knowledge  of  it ;  or,  according  to  the  broader  sense  which  the 
word  aXq<>£ta  of\en  bears,  that  he  possessed  original  righteousness. 
When  it  is  said,  that  the  fallen  angels  r^  iavrmp  oq^^  ovk  ir^Qii- 
oav,  dnohnopre^  to  idiop  oixr^r^Qtov  (Jude  6),  there  was  found  in 
this  an  allusion  to  a  primal  elevation  and  blessedness,  which 
they  kept  not,  but  most  wickedly  forfeited.^    Our  theologians  also 

naturaliuin  accesaio,  cujusnindi  sunt  supernatural  id  Dei  favor,  gratiosa  a.  Trin> 
itatis  inhabitatio  et  redultans  inde  suavitas  et  dclectatio. 

*  Thus,  when  Qutnsttdl  says,  conditi  sunt  ad  bonum  et  malum  indiflerpntes, 
this  roust  be  interpreted  bj  what  follows  in  the  pasaafre,  which  is,  for  the  most 
part,  verbally  the  same,  as  what  we  hive  above  cited  from  him  and  tlie  other 
theologians ;  that  is,  it  is  not  a  state  of  indecision,  or  a  precisely  similar  relation 
of  their  powers,  tendencies  and  inclinations  to  both  goiKi  and  evil ;  but  it  is  on- 
ly that  indifference  which  belongs  to  the  esst-nce  of  freedom,  condidered  oji  the 
p3wer  of  choice,  and  iu  contract  with  that  decided  state  introduced  by  and  with 
the  fall. 

'  According  to  the  formerly  received  interpretation  of  this  passage.  Compare 
QuenMedt,  de  ang.  Sect.  I.  thes.  1:3,  not. :  Per  t^v  ^t^^  intelligimus  origins- 
lem  et  vere  priDcipalem  angelorum  conditionenn,  b.  angelicae  dignitatis  exceU 
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appealed  to  the  ground  which  seemed  to  lie  in  the  very  m 
of  the  case.  It  is  true  in  respect  to  angels,  as  well  as  other  < 
tures,  that  God  originally  created  them  good ;  but  the  forme 
ing  free  and  moral  beings,  this  must  be  understood  of  their  n 
goodness.^  A  pure  indifference  to  good  and  evil  seemed  to  1 
to  be  a  mere  abstraction,  inconceivable  as  an  actual  state,  c 
cially  when  it  is  attempted  to  separate  the  natural  power  of  ai 
from  the  divine  grace,  imparted  to  them,  and  with  some  oi 
scholastics,  fancy  a  status  puronim  natiu^lium ;  since  it  musil 
be  assumed,  that  God  made  and  endowed  the  angels  will 
that  was  necessary  for  the  perfect  realization  of  the  end  presci 
to  them.9  What,  however,  had  more  effect  than  these  and 
lar  reasons,  was  the  analogy  with  the  doctrine  of  the  prim 
state  of  man,  which  seemed  to  demand,  as  a  consequence, 
the  doctrine  respecting  angels  should  be  framed  in  the  same  i 
ner.  And  on  this  very  account  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  i 
our  conclusions  upon  this  subject,  before  we  have  examined 
elucidated  the  other.3  For,  apart  from  this  analogy,  we  si 
hardly  feel  the  necessity  of  taking  so  decided  a  stand  for  th : 
and  against  the  other  of  the  two  views,  which  existed  contetii 
neously,  in  the  schools,  as  our  older  theologians  have  done 
pecially  since  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  not  spoken  with  suff 
strictness  and  clearness  in  reference  to  the  question  to  caal:! 
to  decide  it  from  their  testimony  alone. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  which  may  be  adduced  in  i 
of  the  views  of  our  theologians,  to  which  we  will  refer  I 

lentiam  et  praestantiain,  a  lualis  an;rcli8  neglectam  et  reprobatain  ;  per  t! 
ot7tr}T t'lQiov  cnelestcm  liabitatioDem  s.  felicem  inansioiicm  ;  ut  nciisus  sit 
Xoa  husce  sponte,  iino  malitiose  perf'ectionem,  stalionein  ct  iiianiiioneni  U 
«c  6UO  inodo  beatam  deaeruisse,  et  aprcta  Dei  bonitatc  a  pr'wnapva  sua  i 
tatr,  justitia  ot  sanctitate  detecisse  ;  indt;  man  fcslum  es^t  an^cltjw  lapso- 
iff  not  otxtjrrf(»iif  sanctioris  cum  Deo  coiniuuriica'a,  i.  p.  snnctos  jnstosqi 
reliquis  creatus  esse. 

*  Hoilaz^  P.  I.  cp.  IV.  qu.  10.  prob.  a. :  Omnia,  quae  Dcus  fecit,  fucru 
tio  valde  bona.     Intelligilur  bonitas  cuique  naturae  rerum  creatarum  \ 
perata  ;  at  agentibua  liberts,  e  quorum  conau  sunt  angeli,  attciapivati  et  : 
niens  est  bonitas  moralis  *,  hac  enim  deficienle  sunt  mill. 

•  Quenstedl^  de  ang.  Sect.  II.  qn.  5.  fis^.  5  :  Status  purorutn  nstiirali  i 
quo  angelos  et  homines  primum  conditos  esse  nonnulli  Ponlificii  dicunt,  : 
putu.Ti  figmentum  est ;  de  eo  enim  altuni  in  Scriptura  est  nilentiutu;  : 
sunt  omnes  angeli  ad  aeternam  beatitudinem,  adeoque  omncs  in  stutii  ; 
constituti  fuerunt  et  gratia  necessaria  instructi,  qua  finem,  ad  quoni  : 
Bunt,  consequi  potuerint. 

'  [This  part  of  Dt.  Twesten's  work  has  not  yet  been  published.] 
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quitting  this  subject  Thongh  it  has  not  been  clearly  expressed  by 
them,  yet  it  is  everywhere  presupposed,  as  though  dimly  floating 
before  their  minds.  We  refer  to  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  the 
augels  in  what  we  have  called  the  "  infeliigibie"  or  spiritnal  woild, 
not  conditioned  by  the  laws  of  temporal  life.^  With  a  proper 
understanding  of  this  conception,  it  might  be  clearly  deduced, 
that  what  the  angels  could  and  would  be,  in  conformity  with  the 
powers  given  them  at  their  creation,  they  must  actually  become 
at  once,  without  the  intermediation  of  any  state  of  indecision  or  of 
change,  between  the  mere  potentiality  and  the  actual  realization. 
Yet,  thus  considered,  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  state  of  angels, 
would  come  into  a  shape,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  above  dispu- 
ted question  would  lose  its  signilicancy.  For  then  we  should  no 
longer  be  able  to  speak  of  a  primitive  state.  That  which  is  so 
called,  would  then  be  distinguished  only  as  the  terminus  creati- 
onis,  as  the  object  to  which  the  creative  efficiency  of  God  was 
directed,  (that  is,  merely  in  its  conception,  but  not  in  the  order  of 
time,)  from  that  which  the  angels  became,  in  that  they  determi- 
ned themselves  to  good  or  to  evil*    As  little  as  our  older  theolo- 

'  Upon  this  idea  rt'sU,  whit  we  remarked  at  the  iieginning  of  the  sectioo, 
that  the  dtcitus  gloriae  or  miseriae  pri>ceeds  immediately  from  the  status  gratiae 
williout  any  inU»rmrdiate  Ftihis  p«*rcati  and  inslauialionlfl.  More  clearly  than 
with  our  iheolocrianM,  ia  this  ^•.x|>u•^s••d  in  Aonlnas.  lie  conelijdfs,  (Suiiiuia  I. 
qu.  <)\J,  art.  1.)  tiiat,  an  anijel  iniwl  p«iss<*ss  at  onre  all  that  he  can  obtain  by 
Virtue  ot"  his  own  nature,  quia  iKrleetHmem  hujusinodi  non  acqnirit  per  aliquem 
inotuui  discurNioruin,  i»icut  hoiuo,  Fed  ntHtiin  ei  adest  propter  saae  naturae  dig- 
nil.it'Mii  ;  tliitl,  on  tli.ti  account,  post  priinuin  aetum  charitatis,  quo  bealitudinem 
meruit,  attu  heatitudineni  dnaecutus  est,  (ibid.  art.  5)  ;  that  this  nnist  aliso  be 
iuip.iiUd  to  him  at  once  in  the  h  nhest  deirree  without  h*'«  lieing  able  to  grow 
thtTem  <»r  add  thereto,  (ibid.  art.  !>)  ;  that,  as  the  good  anireU  per  anum  acium 
inenlnr  uui  ad  beat.ludlneni  perveniunt,  ho  likewise  the  evil  spirits,  by  one  sin 
eo.n:.i:tlcd  iininediulely  after  their  creation  (»bid.  art.  10),  were  plunged  into 
abs'jlute  obduracy,  (ibid.  qu.  G4,  art.  *2).  All  of  this  points  to  the  difference  be- 
tween an;rfls  and  the  huiii<in  a  >ul,  which  he  iqu.  ."kJ,  art.  3.)  deAnes  by  the  al- 
Ie;jed  distinction  between  the  coeb-citia  et  terrena  corpora;  quod  corpora  lerre- 
na  per  nuitiliunem  et  motum  adipi.scuntur  suam  ultimam  perfectioneui, corporm 
vtTo  ciM'lestia  statim  ex  ip.sa  sua  nntura  suam  ullimam  perfectionem  habent. 
But  since,  as  before  lemarked,  tlia  idea  had  not  come  to  distinct  conscionsnesa, 
we  meet  with  much,  especially  in  the  liter  theologians,  which  is  incongruoos 
With  it;  as  when  the  st:iiu:s  ori^inalis  of  the  angels  is  designated,  alter  the 
ana]<^>gy  of  men,  as  a  st:itus  viatorum,  or  as  a  state  of  probation:  or,  when 
Biuuijrirli'n  (Th.  I.  S  G '0)  anat'nnizes  the  original  perfection  into  facultates 
sibi  invirf'Mi  et  fini  suo  conformi-s,  habitos  legitimo  facultatum  illarum  vsu  ac- 
qnisiJuSy  and  adds,  perieulo  Inbendi  obnoxium  esse. 

'  Conipare  tlie  mcde  in  which  Aquinas  (1.  c.  qu.  63,  art.  5.)  answers  the  qoci- 
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gians  allow  of  any  lapse  of  time,  or  of  any  valid  distinction  be- 
tween the  state  of  the  natural  powers  with  which  the  angels  were 
endued  at  their  creation,  and  the  state  of  upholding  grace,  by 
which  they  are  made  capable  of  attaining  their  destiniition ;  so 
little  could  we  assume  a  difference  in  the  order  of  time,  in  respect 
of  the  good  angels,  between  their  receiving  this  capability  and 
the  actual  attainment  of  the  end  by  means  of  their  free  self-deter- 
mination ;  or,  between  the  grace  which  gives  them  the  capability 
(gratia  gratos  faciens),  and  the  grace  which  bestows  the  reward, 
(gratia  in  bono  confirmans).  Thus,  too,  in  regard  to  the  evil  spirits, 
the  first  moment  of  their  existence  with  the  powers  and  capacities 
received  from  God,  must  be  conceived  of  as  the  same  with  their 
choice  of  evil.  The  Bible  seems  to  allude  to  this,  when  it  says 
of  the  devil,  (John  8:  44.  1  John.  3:  8,)  that  he' sinned  or  was  a 
murderer,  from  the  beginning,  an  OQx^f! ;  and  the  Augsburg  Ck>n- 
fession,  Art  xix.  says,  that  the  will  of  the  devil,  so  soon  as  God 
unthdreip'his  hand,  turned  from  God  to  malice.  By  this  supposition, 
too,  we  are  relieved  of  the  difficulty  to  which  the  idea  of  the  in- 
telligible or  spiritual  world  is  exposed,  in  the  endeavors  to  explain 
the  possibility  of  a  transition  out  of  one  state  into  an  entirely  op- 
posite state. 

Yet,  however  this  may  be  or  be  considered,  we  must  always 
make  a  distinction  between  what  the  angels  were  at  their  creation* 
that  is,  in  their  innate  powers  and  capacities,  and  what  they  now 
are,  in  their  present  condition ;  since,  as  Scripture  testifies,  only  a 

tion,  atruixi  diabolas  faerit  maUis  in  primo  instanti  saae  creationis  per  colpam 
propriae  voluntatis  ?  He  finds  the  position  untenable,  on  which  some  deny 
this,  quia,  cum  duae  operationes  se  consequantur,  impossibile  Tidetur,  quod  in 
eodem.  Nunc  utraque  operatio  terminetur.  There  would  be  jp'ound  for  thia, 
he  thinks,  in  motibus  temporaltbus,  qui  successive  aguntur;  sed  si  sunt  muta- 
tiones  instantaneae,  simul  et  eodem  instanti  potest  esse  terminus  primae  et  se- 
cundae  mutationis,  sicut  in  eodem  instanti,  in  quo  illuminatur  luna  a  sole,  illu- 
minatur  adr  a  luna ;  manifestnm  est  autem  quod  creatio  est  instantanea,  et 
similiter  motus  libera  arbitrti  in  angelis ;  non  enim  indigent  coUatione  et  di»> 
cursu  rationis ;  unde  nihil  prohibet  simul  et  in  eodem  instanti  esse  terminum 
cfeationis  et  terminum  liberi  arbitrii.  He  indeed  believes,  according  to  the 
riews  of  most  of  his  predecessors,  and,  according  to  the  interpretation  thejr 
gave  to  the  passages  Isa.  14:  12  and  Ezek.  28: 13,  that  he  must  decide  in  the 
negative  ;  but  still  finds  it  probable  (qu.  63,  art.  6),  diabolum  statim  post  pri- 
mum  instans  suae  creationis  peccasse,  or,  inter  creationem  et  lapsum  nullam 
moram  faisse,  since,  si  diabolns  in  gratia  creatus  in  primo  instanti  meruit,  sta- 
tim post  primam  instans  beatitudinem  accepisset,  nisi  statim  impedimentum. 
praestitisset  peccando. 

Vol.  1  Na  4.  67 
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peri  iLbode  in  the  parity  and  holineas,  to  which  God  created  them, 
while  the  other  part  apostatized  from  their  Lord  and  Creator. 


f  3.  Good  and  Etnl  AngfU. 

We  have  now  to  distingiiish  hetween  ^ood  and  evil  angeb; 
and,  in  respect  to  good  angels,  in  another  and  higher  sense  than 
that  in  which  all  are  created  good. 

Those  angels,  whom  the  Scriptores  designate  as  the  elect  an- 
gels (1  Tim.  5:  21),  or  as  angels  of  light  (2  Cor.  11 :  14),  are 
holy  and  good,  not  merely  in  virtue  of  their  natural  powers,  in- 
dinations  and  character,  bat  by  means  of  an  act  of  freedoai,  by 
their  own  decision  or  a  self-elected  course,  which  we  may  define, 
in  general,  as  steadfastness  in  the  truth,  as  obedience  or  love  to 
God,  without  attempting  to  explain  how,  and  in  what  this  may 
have  first  shown  itself'  Now,  as  in  ourselves,  a  right  state  of 
the  will  reicts  upon  the  other  powers  and  states  of  the  mind; 
as  the  motives  and  temptations  to  evil  are  more  easily  overcome, 
and  what  is  right  is  more  easily  chosen  and  executed,  in  propor- 
tion to  our  constancy  in  duty,  so  that  by  degrees  such  a  virtuous 
character  is  formed  as  makes,  at  least,  certain  kinds  of  sin  a  moral 
impossiblity ;  so  the  angels,  in  ccmsequence  of  the  free  election 
of  what  is  good,  have  their  connatural  propension  to  good  eleva- 
ted into  something  higher  than  a  mere  propension.  There  is  this 
difference,  however,  in  the  two  cases ;  what  we  attain  unto  only 
gradually  and  by  approximation,  or  what  floats  before  us  as  an 
end  first  to  be  fully  realised  in  a  future  life,  is  with  them,  in  con- 
formity to  their  nature  which  is  not  fettered  by  the  law  of  time, 
something  actually  present  and  perfected.  To  this  act  of  dioioe, 
Uien,  directly  succeeds  a  state  in  which  the  previous  remote  pos- 
sibility of  sin  is  become  an  impossibility ;  now  they  cannot  sin, 
they  are  confirmed  in  holiness  (confirmati  in  bono).  But  with 
this  is  connected  a  third  point  The  end  for  which  the  angels,  as 
well  as  all  rational  beings,  were  created,  is  that  perfect  inwaid 

*  (iuenstedl^  de  ang.,  Sect.  I.  then.  18:  Boni  angeli  dicuntur  noa  tantamob 
bonltatem  entitivam  s.  metaphyticam,  nee  laDtum  propter  habitatn  ooncreatam 
bonuro,  sed  etiam  ob  aetwm  bonitm  a.  obedientiam  Deo  praestitam  ei  in  bono 
perse verantiam. — Baier^  de  ang.  §  28.  not. :  Ac  aant  qui  angelis  bis  pecuUW- 
rem  operationem  anignent  poaitam  in  pugna  contra  malos  angeloa  et  reiisten- 
tia  insultibuB  eorum  oppoaita ;  de  quo  tamen  Scriptura  silet  — This  distinction 
between  the  status  gratiae  and  the  statns  gloriae,  that  they  are  to  one  another 
as  aetuM  and  habitus,  or  more  precisely,  as  habitus  actum  cousequens  and  anUe^- 
dtns),  is  usuaUy  and  unjosUy  neglected. 
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itnion  with  God,  which  is  described  as  the  vision  and  fruition  of 
God  (visio  et  fruitio  Dei).  If,  now,  it  was  necessary  to  the  statns 
gratiae,  that  they  should  be  endowed  with  all  natural  and  super- 
natural powers  for  the  attainment  of  this  end;  thi&n,  in  the  status 
gloriae,  the  end  must  be  actuaUy  attained ;  they  enjoy  the  beatific 
vision  of  God,  (fruuntur  visione  Dei  beatifica,)  and  this  is  iden- 
tical with  the  steadfastness  in  holiness  imparted  to  them;  for, 
how  could  a  being  that  had  become  a  participant  of  such  a  per- 
fect union  with  God,  do  otherwise  than  love  above  all  things  else 
the  being  who  fills  his  whole  soul  ?^ 

But  if  this  be  so,  would  it  not  seem  as  though  their  freedom, 
and  since  this  is  absolutely  necessary  to  moral  goodness,  also 
their  holiness  itself,  were  annulled  ?  Just  as  little,  as  it  would  be 
true  in  respect  to  ourselves,  to  use  an  example  already  cited,  that 
the  abatement  of  the  power  to  do  wrong  or  the  gradually  develop- 
ed impossibility  of  committing  certain  sins,  includes  the  abate- 
ment of  our  firee  agency.^  For  we  are  not  alone  free  in  the  mo- 
ment of  decision ;  fii^e  is  also  the  state  which  we  have  embraced 
with  freedom.  And  that  semblance  of  the  contrary  which  in  re- 
spect to  ourselves  proceeds  from  the  fact,  that  our  determinations 
with  their  consequences  fall  into  the  sphere  of  time,  (on  which 
account  we  must  not  only  say  thait  we  decide,  but  also  that  ws 
have  decided,^)  does  not  hold  in  respect  to  beings,  that  are  not 

'  Qui  Deum,  Bummuiii  bonam,  clare  intoetur,  non  potest  nonperpetao  ipsios 
ainure  fla^nre,  cum  nihil  niii  bonum  et  amabile  in  eo  cernatur ;  qui  autem  per- 
petoo  Deum  anat,  non  peiMt  |»eccare. — Hol/az,  de  an^.,  qu.  12.  In  like  man- 
ner BfiUr,  de  ang.  §  29  and  30 :  SecutuB  e«t  banc  TiMonem  Dei  amor  inteniia- 
itmus,  quo  Toluntaa  angelorum.  Deo  inhuerere  coepit,  ut  ab  eo  averti  non 
posset ;  et  sic  facta  est  oonfirmatio  eorum  in  bono  8i?e  determinaiio  voluntatis 
ad  bonum,  ut,  quicquid  agunl,  id  agant  in  ordine  ad  Deum,  tanquam  bonom 
infinite  perfectura  perfecte  cognitum,  sine  labe  ulla,  ullo  defectn. 

*  Our  theologians  usually  add,  that  the  freedom  is  higher,  and  perfect  free- 
dom, when  we  canifot  choose  evil,  (perfectissima  libertas  est  non  posse  pec- 
eare,  qua  perfectione  in  summo  gradu  eminet  Deus  in  agendo  liberrimus.  Hoi" 
UiZj  1.  e.) ;  althongh  this  is  true,  yet  it  rests  upon  another  idea  of  freedom,  which 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  one  with  which  we  have  here  to  do.  As  we 
now  mean,  sin  is  as  free  as  holiness,  and  holiness  as  free  as  sin ;  since  the  one 
is  as  freely  elected  as  is  the  other. 

'  For  example,  we  are  living  in  a  certain  way,  under  certain  circumstances, 
which  were  originally  anything  but  forced  or  imposed  upon  us ;  but  in  which 
we  munt  now  continue  to  live.  What  originally,  before  our  choice,  need  not 
have  occurred,  now  that  we  have  chosen  it,  cannot  be  changed,  and  binds  ns 
with  a  power  from  which  we  cannot,  or  believe  we  cannot  escape.  After  we 
kaoe  decided,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  free  in  respect  to  the  matter ;  and  yet 
we  cannot  say  that  that  la  not  free,  whieh  proceeded  from  onr  free  deeision. 
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oonoeived  of  as  under  the  conditiont  of  lima  Hence»  their  ho- 
linest,  although  unchangeable,  does  not  proceed  from  any  kind 
of  constraint,  nor  even  from  any  inward  natural  necessity ;  but  it 
is  a  free  holiness  and  goodness.  Along  with  this  libertas  a  coac- 
tione  et  necessitate  interna,*  the  Lutheran  theologians  attribute  to 
the  good  angels  freedom  of  choice  in  other  particulars ;  although 
they  cannot  choose  evil,  yet  among  the  manifold  kinds  of  good, 
they  can  choose  or  not  choose  this  or  that,  (libertas  exercitii  s. 
contradictionis,)  and  they  are  able  to  execute  their  determiiuitions 
in  this  or  that  way,  (hbertas  speciiicationis  s.  contrarietatis).  We 
will  not  inquire  whether,  on  other  grounds,  there  are  adequate 
reasons  for  this  statement;^  but  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to 
prove  that  angels  are  free. 

This  freedom  of  theirs  does  not  exclude  grace ;  nor  does  it  lay 
the  foundation  for  any  claim  on  the  score  of  merit  It  does  not 
exclude  grace ;  for,  apart  from  the  consideration  that  it  is  chiefly 
a  gifl  of  God,  and  that  the  powers  upon  which  it  is  exercised  are 
his  gift,  to  freedom  itself  can  only  be  ascribed  that  direction  or 

*  HoUaz  (de  ang.,  qn.  14)  justly  addit  this  second  term,  although  the  first  is 
all  usually  cited  ;  but  he  cannot  explain  it  oUierwise  than  by  the  libertas  con- 
tradietionit  et  eontrarietatis.  The  true  point  of  view  is  this ;  if  freedom  be 
anytbinf  more  than  sponlaBeity,  (and  we  can  speak  of  the  spontaneous  growth 
even  of  a  plant,)  it  most  be  conceired  of  as  independent,  at  least  relaiiTelj  so, 
not  only  of  external  influences,  but  also  of  any  nature  of  the  free  being  himself 
which  can  be  described  as  perfecUy  and  completely  constituted  prerious  to  all 
self-determination.  Accordingly,  the  relation  of  the  nature  of  a  free  being  1o 
the  aot  of  that  being  is  to  be  understood,  that  not  merely  is  the  aot  determined 
by  the  nature,  but  also  the  nature  by  the  act,  or,  in  certain  respects,  his  own 
nature  is  to  be  understood  as  dependent  on  his  own  acU.  The  good  angek 
are,  then,  inwardly  free ;  not  merely  because  they  are  good  by  nature,  do  they 
wiU  what  is  holy,  but  because  they  will  it,  their  natures  are  holy  ;  that  is,  in 
their  holiness  they  are  free,  because  they  determine  themselves,  (not  merely 
se  ipsi,  but  also  se  ipeos,)  to  holiness. 

*  Here,  for  example,  might  be  found  aid  in  deciding  the  question,  whether 
the  particular  aims  and  means  which  the  will  should  have  in  view,  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  in  a  system  of  ethics,  can  be  prescribed  as  definitely  and  ne- 
ceasaxily  as  the  duty  itself;  or  whether  the  former  are  to  be  left  discretionary,  at 
Icaat  in  part,  with  thi*  free  love  and  pious  inclinations  which  cannot  be  brought 
into  any  definite  system  of  duties  ?  This  is  a  question  weighty  in  the  highest  de- 
gree for  a  system  of  morals;  although  De  Wette  has  lately  discussed  it  anew, 
(making  a  distinction  between  strict  dQty,and  the  necessity  of  striving  after  per- 
fection, ChrisU.  Sittenlehre,  Th.  III.  $  433 ;  comp.  Fries,  EUiik  $  61  and  G2) ; 
yet  it  has  not  been  handled  as  thoroughly  or  in  as  many  points  of  view  as  it  de- 
serves, it  were,  however,  a  misunderstanding  of  the  true  grounds  and  inten- 
tion of  the  above  definitions,  if  this  sense  were  put  into  tbem. 
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tendency  which  it  gives  to  itself  and  to  these  powers ;  but  it  is 
still  entirely  owing  to  God  and  his  grace,  that  He,  as  it  were, 
comes  to  meet  them  in  the  direction  they  have  taken,  that  He  im- 
parts himself  to  those  who  are  longing  for  him,  and  his  beatific 
vision ;  and  without  this  necessary  grace  the  longing  itself  were 
as  inconceivable  as  that  the  plant  should  turn  to  the  sun  if  the 
light  of  the  sun  did  not  shine  upon  and  attract  it  Further,  it 
does  not  lay  the  foundation  for  any  claim  of  merit  For,  in  no 
proper  sense,  can  we  say  that  we  have  deserved  any  good,  ex- 
cepting when  the  deserving  action  is  absolutely  our  0¥m,  when 
we  are  not  in  duty  bound  to  perform  it,  when  it  brings  advantage 
to  another,  and  when  this  advantage  is  equal  in  value  to  what 
we  receive  ;*  all  of  which,  of  course,  is  here  out  of  the  question. 
Hence,  it  is  the  free  goodness  of  God  alone,  (gratuita  Dei  boni- 
tas  et  liberalitas,)  which  is  undoubtedly  not  arbitrary,  (absoluto 
decreto,)  but  in  conformity  with  a  law  prescribed  by  his  own 
holiness  and  justice,  (thus  far,  to  be  sure,  according  to  merit,  in  a 
broader  and  less  strict  sense)  ;>  not  in  consequence  of  any  claim 
ihBi  could  be  made  upon  him,  but  out  of  his  own  grace ;  it  is  this 
free  goodness  which  has  made  the  elect  angels  worthy  of  his 
beatific  vision,  confirmed  them  in  holiness,  and  elevated  them  to 
glory. 

'niis  glory  includes,  in  addition  to  the  holiness  and  blessedness, 
which  to  some  extent  belong  to  the  very  idea  of  the  holy  angels, 
partly  an  enhancement  of  the  powers  of  knowledge  and  action 
with  which  they  were  originally  endowed,  partly  such  an  armnge- 
ment  of  their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  rest  of  creation 
as  best  befits  their  powers.    This  is  really  only  the  consequence 

*  iiuauUdt,  de  ang.,  Sect.  11.  qa.  7.  fiMfi.  3 :  Naliitu  meriti  proprii  probatar 
partim  ex  scriptarae  ailentio,  partim  ez  meriti  conditionibai,  quae  aunt,  (I)  ut 
opua  illad,  quo  meremur,  lit  noetium,  h.  e.  a  nobia  et  ex  noatris  viribas  praeati- 
tam,  (2)  at  ait  opus  indebitum,  (3)  ut  ait  utile  atque  commodum  illi,  cui  prae- 
statur,  (4)  ut  sit  pretio  et  dignitate  proportionatum  ac  aeqaale  illi,  quod  pro 
opere  redditnr.  Quae  omnia  de  angelorum  operibuB  negantur.  Neque  enim 
aunt  propriis  viribua  gratiae  praestita;  sunt  debita  jure  creationia,  conoerva- 
tionia,  dominii ;  Deo  nullam  utilitatem  aflerunt ;  nee  alia  eat  propoftio  inter 
actus  angelorum  et  gratiam  divinam,  quae  eat  donum  infinitum. 

*  (InauUdt^  1.  o.  ist&.  1--4  :  disting.  inter  meritam  proprie  dictnm,  cui  ex 
adverso  reapondet  niercea,  et  meritam  iaoproprie  dietam,  cui  respondet  gratui- 
turn  beneftctorum  aui  ex  promisao  debitam  praemium ;  inter  meritam,  cui  ex 
joatitia  distributiva  et  ex  merito  debetar  praemium,  et  inter  actionem,  ad  quern 
aequitnr  aliquid  tanquam  nudum  eonseqnena ;  inter  proportionem  pretii,  digni- 
tatis et  aequivilentiae,  et  proportionem  ordinia,  «oaaeqiiantia6  et  aimilitudinis. 
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of  that  perfect  union  with  CSod  which  they  enjoy  in  the  light  of 
his  visible  presence,  and  of  their  elevation  lo  tliat  end  prescribed 
to  their  powers,  yf/\ach  they  as  well  as  the  rest  of  cieati€»i  were 
intended  to  attaiit  This  does  not  exclude  the  idea»  that  Godmay 
also  be  glorified  in  and  through  them  by  other  and  special  manifes- 
tations of  his  grace,  ii^ch  may  be  considered  as  an  accessary  to 
these  essential  points.^ 

The  grounds  of  these  doctrinal  statements  are  found,  in  part 
in  the  declamtions  of  Scripture.  The  angels  are  described  as 
holy  (Mark  8:  38);  as  elect  (1  Tim.  6:  21);  as  angels  of  light 
(2  Cor.  11:  14).  It  is  said,  that  they  see  the  face  of  God  (Matt 
18 :  10),  that  they  so  perfectly  fulfil  the  divine  will,  that  we  can- 
not pray  for  anything  higher,  than  that  it  be  even  thus  fulfilled 
upon  the  earth  (Matt  6:  10);  and  that  they  are  so  elevated 
above  earthly  limitations  and  necessities,  that  Christ  makes  the 
e^ory  of  the  children  of  the  resurrection  to  consist  in  being  like 
them  (Luka  20:  36).  Other  resBons  are  found  in  the  ethical 
laws  and  ideas,  which  we  know  to  be  valid  and  necessary  for  all 
iBtional  and  free  creatures,  modified  only  by  the  nature  of  the 
beings  to  whom  they  are  appUed. 

The  Eml  S^nrils  are  in  all  respects  opposite  to  the  good  angels. 
As  the  latter,  by  their  free  obedience  to  the  divine  will  attain  to 

*  Holiaz,  de  ang.,  qu.  14  :  Nacti  Buot  angeli  benefieio  confirmationts  acientiam 
axoeUentaorrm,  Muictitatem  perieetiorem,  bbertatem  pneatantiorum,  polpntiam 
BHJorem  eonoordiam  arotiorem.^QaniJfaift,  1.  e.  qu.  6.lii^.  3.  Diatiag.  inler 
beatitudioem  angeloram  «af<ii<ia/«M,  quae  in  clara  Dai  viatone,  aoaimo  ejaa 
amore  etc.,  oonaiatit,  quae  nee  augeri  nee  minai  poteat,  et  beatitodinem  ccciim- 
tmUm^  quae  eonaistit  in  revelatione  norornm  oiTiterioram,  in  amore  et  gandio 
«xtra  Deum  etc.  et  in  hac  angeli  proficere  poaaant.  To  thia  might  have  been 
«dded  principatnn  ampliorem  et  domieilinm  roagia  aplendidom  (Jnde  6),  which 
we  designed  to  expieia  by  the  phraae,  the  most  fitting  arrangement  of  their  re- 
Jationa  to  the  rest  of  creation.  Quenstedt,  in  compariaon  with  his  reprraenta- 
tioa  of  the  Ueasedness  of  man,  seems  to  give  too  limited  a  view  of  the  con- 
atatnenta  of  Uie  angelic  blessedness,  when  he  restricta  it  to  the  beatific  viaion 
and  the  love  of  Qod  without  adding  what  is  a  necessary  result  of  this.  He 
wished  to  make  a  distinction  on  the  question,  whether  the  blessedness  of  the 
angels  were  susceptible  of  an  increase  or  not ;  and  for  this  purpose,  held  fsat 
to  the  difference  between  the  absolute  good,  (which  objettivi  is  God  himself, 
and/orMM/i/€r,  the  rision  and  the  love  of  Ood,)  and  thoae  raerelj  relative  gooda 
which  conaist  in  thinga  out  of  Grod,  and  our  relation  to  these  things.  Thus  tbe 
conception  of  increasing  bleaaedneaa  and  glory  would  aeen  to  be  congrucMia 
with  the  idea  of  the  purely  apiritual  or  intelligible  nature  of  the  angels ;  bat 
later  theologiana  have  ao  little  remarked  or  referred  to  this,  that  they  have  even 
dropped  tbe  distinction  between  tbe  beautitndo  easentialia  and  accidentalis: 
,(e.g.  Bawngurim  I.  8.  694  and  695). 
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a  state  of  steadfastness  in  holiness,  and  aie  elevated  to  the  high- 
est glory  and  blessedness ;  the  former  by  their  free  apostasy  from 
God  are  transferred  to  a  state  lb  which  they  are  obdurate  and 
hardened  in  evil,  have  forever  forfeited  divine  grace,  and  are  sunk 
into  the  deepest  shame  and  misery.^ 

The  position,  that  the  devil  and  his  angels  were  not  created 
evil,  but  became  so  in  consequence  of  a  fidl,  the  possibility  of 
which  was  given  in  their  free  will,  is  to  be  held  fast,  especially 
in  opposition  to  the  duaUstic  doctrine  of  a  principle  in  itself  eviL 
But  although  the  Bible  refers  with  sufficient  distinctness,  (John 
8:  44.  Jttde  6.  2  Peter  2:  4,)  to  the  fkctof  such  a  fall  (lapsus), 
yet  it  does  not  expressly  teach  us  in  what  it  consisted.  In  man 
we  know  two  chief  sources  of  sin,  his  sensual  nature  and  self- 
love.  In  purely  spiritual  beings,  sin  could  hardly  proceed  from 
the  former.  We  might  perhaps  say,  that,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, it  is  not  inconceivable,  there  should  spring  up,  even  in 
beings  of  a  higher  nature,  a  longing  after  pleasures  which  belong 
to  a  lower  sphere  of  life,  especially  if,  as  is  the  case  in  respect 
to  sexual  love,  some  higher  end  were  intended  in  that  constitu- 
tion  which  makes  the  basis  for  the  pleasures.  It  was  this  notion, 
which  procured  for  the  Jewish  interpretation  of  the  passage,  Gen. 
6 :  2,  that  angels  took  to  themselves  wives  of  the  daughters  of 
men,  some  currency  with  many  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  ;^  but 
later  theologians  have  not  adopted  it,  because  the  fall  of  the  evil 
spirits  must  have  preceded  the  fall  of  our  own  first  parents  whom 
they  tempted.3    We  must  derive  their  apostasy  then  from  self- 

>  Qti«fw(.  de  sng.,  thes.  29 :  Mali  dicuniur  qaidam  angeli  dob  imtione  e«en 
tiae,  sed  (1)  ab  actu  malo  a.  apoataiiaa  Deo ;  \^)  a  malitia  habituali  actum  illam 
•acuta ;  (3)  ob  perBistentiam  in  malo  incorrigibilem.  The  third,  as  a  mere  de- 
finition oi'  the  malitia  habitoalia,  had  better  be  subeomed  ander  the  lecond ;  in 
which  poaition,  it  would  constitute  the  notion  of  indnratio  in  malo  correspond- 
ing with  that  of  the  confirmatio  in  bono  of  the  good  angels.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  with  the  good  angels,  the  communication  of  diTine  grace  is  made  a  special 
proposition,  so  should  here  the  withdrawal  of  it  be  especially  signaliaed.  The 
status  ignominiae  et  damnationis,  which  is  here  brought  into  tlie  same  division 
with  the  obduracy,  is  treated  of  by  Qutnstedi  under  the  title  poena  lapsum  inse- 
cuts,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  most  fitting  point  of  view ;  and,  as  Quen- 
stedt  divides  it,  (into  poena  privativa  et  poaitiva,)  leads  to  unnecessary  reflex- 
ions and  repetitions.  The  above  designated  four  points,  are  the  ones  we  shall 
prticeed  to  investigate,  as  being  the  most  conspicuous. 

*  Conf.  Petav.  theol.  dogm.  T.  III.,  de  ang.,  L.  III.  cp.  2.— That  this  idea  is 
not  so  romantic,  as  might  at  first  blush  seem,  could  not  be  more  brilliantly 
evinced  than  in  Thos.  Moore*s  beautiful  poem.  The  Love  of  the  Angels. 

'  Some  have,  indeed,  maintained,  that  the  temptation  of  our  first  parenta  was 
the  act  by  which  the  evil  spirits  fell. 
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love,  miii  might  manifest  itself  in  the  pervendon  of  the  under- 
standing or  judgment,  (as  in  an  over-estiniate  of  one*s  self  or  one's 
poweta) ;  or  in  the  corruption  ofThe  inclinations  and  wilL  If  the 
latter,  the  corruption  may  either  have  respect  to  feDow-beings, 
(as  in  the  feeling  of  envy,  which  showa  its^  in  discontent  with 
any  preference  manifested  for  others,  or  in  ambition  which  tries 
to  bring  others  under  its  sway) ;  or  it  may  exist  in  respect  to  God, 
in  that  the  creature,  instead  of  finding  his  glory  and  his  joy  in 
serving  and  praising  Him,  makes  himself  to  be  the  centre  of  his 
efibrts,  rebels  against  God  and  his  will,  and  strives,  so  far  as  in 
him  lies,  to  destroy  the  order  He  has  established.  Now  in  the 
one,  and  now  in  the  other  of  these  forms  of  self-love,  has  it  been 
attempted  to  find  the  first  occasion  of  the  fiill ;  but  mostly  and 
justly  in  the  last,  in  the  pride  (superbia),  in  consequence  of  whidi 
the  devil  himself  would  be  as  God;  since  this  is  the  highest 
potence  of  self-love,  in  which  sin  as  such  actualizes  itself,  and 
which  has  all  other  forms  of  evil  in  its  train.^  The  Bible  seems 
to  imply  this  in  its  representations  of  the  inducements  to  dis- 
obedience by  which  our  first  parents  were  seduced  (Gen.  3:  5), 
and  by  which  Christ  waa  tempted  (Matt  4:  3,  6,  9).b    By  this, 

*  Conf.  P4ta9. 1.  c  —Brnddti,  instit.  L.  II.  cp.  II.  §  34  :  Ut  omne  peccatum 
ftS  amore  rai  inordinalo  ori^nem  ducit,  eodem  modo  in  angelis  Up«is  rem  te 
babaiMe  at  credamiu  par  est,  aaore  hoeee  perreno  per  ambitionem  mazime  m 
prodente,  quae  in  apertam  tandem  rebellionem  et  a  Deo  defectioaem  empit^ — 
Telter  to  Hoilai,  de  an|[.  qa.  35 :  Superbia  s,  arrogantia  ett  Titwrn  animi,  quo 
quis  sua  torte  non  contentui  inaoleBler  le  efiert,  ac  sibi  plus  tnbuit  quam  par 
eat  ae  voluntati  diTinae  comentaneum.  Arrogantiae  peccatum  tribus  modii 
oommittitur ;  (1)  officinm  superiori  debitum  deaerendo,  (2)  dignitatem  felici- 
tatemqoe  majorem  ac  decet  appetendo,  (3)  alioa  deaptciendo  et  invidendo.  Ita 
definitum  accommodemus  ad  banc  cauiam.  Legis  Qnivenae  lumma  est  amor, 
ex  quo  uno  virtutee  et  bonae  actiooeg  omaes  ezoriiintor ;  ergo  vitia  et  peceala 
omnia  originem  soam  ducunt  ab  amoris  defieetu.  Amor  eat  triplex }  amor  eiw 
ga  Deum,  coi  opponitur  rebellio  aique  officii  negatio ;  amor  in  aemet,  eui  op- 
ponitur  neglectio  felicitatia  digniiatiaqoe  aibi  con?enientiB  atque  injuata  appe- 
titio  aut  f&laae  et  specioaae  felicitatia,  aut  maximae  dignitalia,  quam  temere  af- 
fectana  aibi  plus  obeat  quam  prodeat ;  amor  erga  alioa,  cui  contraha  eat  contem- 
tio  atque  in?idia.  Atqui  ex  tribua  illia  partibua  tota  constat  arrogantia ;  ergo 
boc  peccatum  fuit  principium  omnium. 

*  In  tbat  tbe  tempter  aougbt  to  raise  Cbriat*a  conaciooaiieas  of  bis  own  worth 
as  the  Son  of  God  into  the  proud  and  selfish  feeling,  that  he  might  arbitrarily 
and  boldly  overatep  the  order  of  nature,  and  to  entice  him  by  the  promise  of  a 
power  and  dominion  whose  attractiona  he  had  not  been  able  to  withatand.^A 
more  direct  proof  might  be  found  in  the  paaaage  1  Tim.  3: 6,  if  it  were  cerUin 
that  it  meana,  that  Paul  feared  leat  the  norice,  raiaed  to  the  office  of  bishop, 
ahoold  be  ao  pufEsd  up  with  pride  aa  to  fall  into  the  guilt  or  puniahment  of  the 
devil. 
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we  do  indeed  designate  rather  the  general  nature  or  form  of  the 
act  in  which  the  evil  spirits  fell,  than  the  act  itself,  in  which  the 
fall  consisted,  definitely  defined  as  to  its  aim  and  object  But 
the  former  is  of  more  importance.  The  latter,  in  consequence 
of  our  ignorance  of  the  duties  and  conditions  of  the  sphere  of 
angehc  action,  must  ever  remain  obscure.  Evpn  if  from  the  de- 
claration in  the  epistle  of  Jude,  v.  6,  w^  should  make  the  inference» 
that,  by  their  own  power,  they  wished  to  alter  the  position  allots 
ted  them  by  God  in  the  series  of  created  things,  to  change  their 
relation  to  other  creatures,  and  the  duties  and  honors  therewith 
connected  \^  we  should  still  know  not  much  more  than  that  they 
had  rebelled  against  God  and  the  order  he  had  established. 

In  man,  evil  as  well  as  good,  passes  through  a  process  of  growth. 
Although  we  are  compelled  to  consider  his  will,  so  far  as  the 
fundamental  tendency  of  his  nature  is  concerned,  as  decided  for 
evil  ;^  yet  this  only  communicates  itself  by  degrees  to  the  whole 
of  his  faculties  and  modes  of  acting.  It  has  almost  become  a 
proverb,  a  villain  is  not  made  in  a  day.  There  are  still  what  we 
may  call  the  remains  of  primitive  innocence,  echoes  of  earlier 
good  impressions,  which  cannot  be  suppressed  or  erased  without 
a  struggle.  The  state  of  total  obdumcy  and  hardenkig,  in  which 
man  is  fully  lost  to  all  that  is  good,  rarely  if  ever  occurs  in  this 
world.  Otherwise  is  this  with  the  angels.  In  them,  as  beings 
belonging  to  the  spiritual  or  "  intelligible"  world,  with  the  tenden- 
cy to  evil,  the  dominion  of  evil  is  entirely  established.  With 
them,  afler  they  have  departed  from  God,  falsehood  instead  of 
truth,  hatred  instead  of  love,  have  not  merely  become  the  general 
tendency,  but  fundamental  character  of  their  thinking  and  willing, 
their  being  and  acting.  They  willingly  reject  all  that  is  good, 
denying  and  hindering  it  in  word  and  deed.  They  oppose  what- 
ever in  the  world  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  basis  or  instrument  of 
holiness.  They  fight  against  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  all  which 
makes  the  creature  capable  of  attaining  to  it,  or  makes  him  happy 
in  it  Hence  the  devil  is  called  the  liar,  the  murderer  {dv^Qm- 
noxtopog)  from  the  beginning  (John  8:  44) ;  the  cahunniator,  the 

>  Conf.  Baumg^Un^  GUubensl.  I.'S.  728.  He  Uiinks  it  probable  (S.  TSl)^ 
Uiat  Satan  had  determined  to  get  poiseMion  of  the  sopreine  government  oret 
oar  world  and  its  inhabitants,  and  that  on  accoant  of  this  he  fell. 

*  We  do  not  here  aaaert  that  this  is  true  universally,  of  every  man— this  ques- 
tion mast  be  kept  open  for  our  further  investigation.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  conceive  of  an  individual,  to  whom  there  is  good  reason  for 
ascribing  a  decidedly  sinful  Will. 
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accuser,  (o  duifiolog^  o  nuxrjywQy  Rev.  12:  10) ;  the  enemy  the  ad- 
versary, (ittifn,  i  ix^Qo^,  Matt  13:  39;  o  apriHtxog,  1  Peter  5:  8); 
the  ruler  of  darkness,  and  of  death  (Eph.  6:  12.  Heb.  2:  14). 
And  this  selfishness,  which  is  in  opposition  to  God  and  to  all  that 
18  true  and  good,  has  so  pervaded  all  their  powers  and  modes  of 
action,  their  thoughts  and  efibrts,  that  nothing  good  and  laudable, 
so  far  as  concerns  themfielves,  (for  in  respect  to  God,  against 
their  own  will,  they  are  but  the  instruments  of  manifesting  his 
glory,)  can  proceed  from  them.  They  sin  always,  they  sin  ne- 
cessarily ;  hut  this  necessity  is  the  work  of  their  own  freedom,  as 
is  the  holiness  of  the  good  angels. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  results,  that  the  loss  of 
divine  grace  is  connected  with  the  apostasy  of  the  evil  spirits. 
This  is  not  because  God  could  ever  cease  to  commimicate  him- 
self, since  he  lets  his  light  always  shine  forth  to  attract  the  crea- 
ture to  himself;  but  it  is  because  the  evil  spirits,  in  their  selfish- 
ness have  shut  themselves  out  from  all  divine  influences,  have 
turned  themselves  away  from  the  light,  and  are  repelled  even  by 
the  divine  love.  This  loss,  too,  is  irrevocable.  Such  a  position 
seems  to  require  some  explanation.^  The  Scripture  never  lets 
ftll  an  intimation  that  God  has  ever  had  compassion  upon  the 
fallen  angels,  as  he  has  upon  man,  or  that  he  has  provided  for  them 
a  scheme  of  grace.  Christ  laid  not  hold  upon  angels,  but  upon 
the  posterity  of  Abraham  (Heb.  2:  16);  God  spared  them  not, 
but  delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto 
judgment  (2  Peter  2:  4);  for  them  is  everlasting  fire  prepared 
(Matt  25:  41.  Rev.  20:  10).  Whence  this  sternness  of  the  divine 
justice  ?  It  is  usually  replied,  on  account  of  the  enormity  of  their 
guilt;  man  sinned  being  tempted  by  the  devil ;  but  the  devil,  of* 
his  own  wickedness ;  and  this  as  much  surpasses  human  guilt, 
as  the  evil  spirits  in  the  original  perfection  of  their  nature  are 
superior  to  man.'  But  can  any  guilt  be  so  great,  that  the  divine 
grace  may  not  be  greater?  (Bom.  6:  20).    The  limitation  of  the 

'  Gr^ia  Dei  ita  ezoiderunt,  at  nulla  apes  ledeandi  cum  I>eo  in  graiiam  sn- 
perait— Qtfcnjt. 

*  Vid«  Gerkardf  Loc.  d.  oreat.  §  60.  Comp.  HoUuz  de  angelta,  qu.  25:  Atro- 
citaa  peccati  angelici  aeatimatur ;  (1)  ex  objeeto  laeio,  quod  eatDeua;  (IQ  es 
praesidiif,  quibuB  malum  declinarepoteraat;  an|^lorum  quippe  intelleetua  ex- 
imia  aapientiae  luce  respleodeacebat ;  voluntaa  aanctitate  perfecta  eminebat; 
(3)  ex  modo  peccandi ;  peccarunt  enim  angeli  non  ex  infirmitate  aut  inadTerten- 
tia,  led  ex  pleno  inteUecto,  deliberato  consilio  et  roluntario  liberi  arbitrii  abuao, 
nemine  iiutiganU. 
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divine  grace,  cannot  be  the  feaaon  why  it  is  denied  to  evil  s 
The  only  possible  reaaon  is,  that  they  are  not  susceptible 
that  they  do  not  desire,  and  will  not  accept  the  grace  of 
This  again  is  connected  with  that  peculiarity  of  their  n 
whereby  sin  in  them  is  not  a  process  of  growth,  but  is  entir 
alloyed.  They  are  hardened  in  sin,  and  therefore  inaccessi 
repentance.!  An  Abbadonna,  as  Klopstock  describes  him 
could  say  to  God — "What  have  I  done,  that  thou  makest  e 
ment  only  for  himt  for  the  human  sinner  only,  and  not  f( 
angel  ?  Hell  indeed  hates  thee !  Yet  one  foriom  being  rer 
one  not  all  ignoble,  who  hates  thee  not,  Jehovah!  one, 
before  thee,  O  God,  alas !  too  long  in  vain,  too  long !  poui 
his  bloody  tears  and  wailings  unregarded  l"^— €ui  Abbadonns 
could  thus  speak,  who  is  full  of  repentance  for  the  past, 
anguish  for  what  he  has  lost,  full  of  longing  for  redempt 
not  a  devil,  is  not  one  for  whom  the  determination  to  be  w 
God,  and  himself  to  be  God,  is  ever  present  and  hence 
repented  of 

By  this  perversion  of  the  relation  which  should  exist  be( 
God  and  the  creature,  is  first  of  all,  in  the  evil  spirits,  the  i 
diate  organ  of  freedom,  the  wUl,  brought  into  a  state  of 

^  Hence  JlquiiiM  justly  teaches,  (Summa  1.  qa.  64.  art.  2)  :  Caus4iii 
obstinationifl  (daemonum  in'malo)  debes  accipere  non  ex  gravitate  cul 
ex  conditione  naturae  seu  status ;  hoc  enim  est  homlnibus  mors  quod 
casus,  ut  Oamascenus  dicit;  nianifestuni  est  aatem,  quod  omnia  morta 
oata  horoioum  ante  mortem  aunt  remissibilia,  post  mortem  vero  irreni 
et  perpetuo  manentia.  Ad  inquirendam  ergo  causam  hujusmodi  obstii 
considerandum  est,  quod  vis  appetiva  in  omnibus  proportionatur  apprehe 
a  qua  movetur,  sicut  mobile  a  motore.  Differt  autem  apprehensio  an 
apprehensione  hominis  in  hoc,  quod  angcltis  apprehendit  immobilitor  pi 
leelum,  homo  vero  per  raticmem  raubiliter  apprehendit  discurrendo  de 
aliud,  habena  Tiam  procedendi  ad  utromque  oppositArum ;  onde  et  \ 
hominis  adhaeret  alicui  mobiliter,  voluntas  aatem  angeli  adhaeretfixe  el 
biliter ;  et  ideo  consuerit  dici,  quod  liberum  arbitrtum  hominis  flexibil 
oppositum  et  ante  elcctionem  et  post :  liberum  antem  arbitrium  angeli  e 
bile  ad  utrumque  oppositum  ante  electionem,  sed  non  post.  To  th 
major  est  roiserioordia  Dei,  quae  est  infinita,  quam  daemonis  malitia,  < 
finita,  (which  the  Lutbieran  theologians,  e.  g.  Hollaz^  qa.  39,  I.  and  1 
wont  to  answer  by  the  statement,  that  God's  justice  is  also  infinite,  a 
the  sin  of  evil  spirits  must  be  considered  in  reference  to  its  object, 
God,)  he  replies :  quod  misericordia  Dei  liberat  a  peccato  poenitent(?s  ;  i 
qai  poeniientiae  capacea  non  sunt,  immobiliter  milo  adliaerenles,  per  i 
misericordiam  non  liberantur. 

«  Klopstock's  Measias,  V.  t.  605—700.  Comp.  II.  627-660;  780—^ 
662—669;  IX.  516— i>35. 
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comiption,  (in  volnntate  samma  depmvatio)  J  One  remit  of  this 
13  that  the  understanding  is  blinded,  (in  intellectu  ingens  offiuca- 
tio).  In  themselves  considered,  the  intellectual  powers  with 
which  they  were  endowed,  are  not  diminished ;  in  certain  re- 
spects,— in  reference  to  self-interest  and  to  sin, — ^we  might  even 
say  that  they  were  made  more  acute.  But  they  know  not, 
they  have  not  the  truth ;  ibr  this  can  be  the  frait  only  of  the  true 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  moral  love.  He  that  judges  erroneously 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  the  end  for  which  it  was 
made,  cannot  rightly  know  what  the  world  is.  The  devils  know, 
indeed,  that  there  i»  a  God,  but  they  tremble  (James  3:  19); 
that  is,  they  do  not  know  him,  as  a  God  of  grace  and  of  love ;  for 
them  he  is  only  a  consuming  fire  (Heb,  12:  29) ;  since,  he  that 
is  God's  enemy  cannot  look  upon  God  as  his  friend  Not  merely 
in  respect  to  tiie  love,  but  also  in  respect  to  the  power  of  God, 
must  they  be  deceived ;  otherwise  they  would  not  so  rashly  op- 
pose themselves  to  it  They  may,  for  example,  imagine,  that 
God  cannot  and  will  not  act  otherwise  than  through  the  ordinary 
powers  given  to  nature  and  to  finite  spirits,  against  which  a  being 
of  great  might  and  presumption  might  readily  imagine,  that  he 
could  maintain  his  own  will  Hence  we  see  the  devil  entangled 
in  the  greatest  error  respecting  the  work  of  redemption.  He  be- 
lieved that  he  might  tempt  even  to  apostasy  the  very  Son  of  God, 
if  he  shoidd  promise  him  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  (Matt  3:  9); 
and,  when  unsuccessful  in  this,  he  put  it  into  the  mind  of  Judas  to 
betray  him  (John.  13:  2) ;  and  codperated  in  efiecting  his  death 
(John.  14:  30) ;  although  this  very  death  was  intended  to  deliver 
men  from  his  dominion.  But  naturally!  For  this  surpassing 
grace  of  God,  that  he  should  actually  let  his  only  begotten  Son 
become  flesh,  so  that  sinners  and  the  enemies  of  God  might  be 
reconciled  by  his  blood  (Romans.  5:  8 — 10);  this  strength  of 
virtue  in  a  man,  that  in  pure  submission  and  obedience  to  God  he 
could  withstand  all  seductions  of  sensuality,  of  vanity,  and  even 
of  that  ambition,  before  which  angels  fell ;  this  it  was  which  the 
devil  could  not  believe.  He  that  is  without  love  and  virtue,  be- 
lieves not  in  love  and  virtue ;  the  more  acute  his  intellect,  the 
less  is  his  faith.     Hence  the  devil  is  also  the  dtd^ology  the  accuser 

•  After  what  h«8  been  already  stated  respecting  the  freedom  of  the  good  in- 
geU,  we  need  not  discuss  the  points,  in  what  sense  this  excludes  the  freedom 
to  do  what  is  right,  or  the  freedom  which  is  defined  as  an  indiflbrence  to  good 
and  evil ;  or,  how  far  we  may  still  ascribe  to  them  freedom,  among  different 
kinds  of  sin,  or  modes  of  sinning,  to  choose  one  rather  than  another. 
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ana  calumniator,  oecause  in  aii  numan  piety  and  nghteousness 
he  sees  only  what  may  be  explained  by  love  of  the  world  and 
love  of  self;  he  sees  only  what  is  impure,  while  he  has  no  eye 
for  that  which  springs  from  a  higher  source.  But  an  understand- 
ing which  misunderstands  that  which  in  and  under  all  things,  is 
most  worthy  of  being  understood ;  which  has  not  the  key  without 
which  nothing  can  be  disclosed  in  its  true  relations — ^its  relations 
to  God  and  the  revelation  of  the  divine  power  and  love ;  such  an 
understanding  is  darkened,  deep  as  it  may,  in  other  respects,  pen- 
etrate, wide  as  it  may  reach ;  and  thus  are  the  evil  spirits  blinded. 
Hence  they  are  necessarily  miserable.  Torn  loose  from  the 
universal  centre  of  life,  without  being  even  able  to  find  it  in  them- 
selves ;  by  the  feehug  of  inward  void  ever  driven  to  the  outward 
world,  and  yet  in  irreconcilable  hostility  to  it  and  to  themselves ; 
eternally  avoiding  and  never  escaping  the  presence  of  God; 
always  endeavoring  to  destroy,  and  always  compelled  to  pro- 
mote his  purposes ;  instead  of  joy  in  the  beatific  vision  of  the  di- 
vine glory,  having  a  never  satisfied  longing  for  an  end  they  never 
reach ;  instead  of  hope,  the  unending  oscillation  betwixt  doubt 
and  despair ;  instead  of  love,  an  impotent  hatred  of  <jiod,  their  feU 
lows  and  themselves ;— can  the  fearfid  condemnation  of  the  last 
judgment  (Rev.  20:  10),  the  miserabilis  in  barathrum  aetemae 
damnationis  detrusio,  add  anything  to  the  anguish  of  such  a  con- 
dition, excepting,  that  they  shall  there  see  the  kingdom  of  God 
forever  delivered  from  their  assaults,*  their  vain  presumption  that 
they  can  destroy  or  impede  it,  scattered  to  the  winds,  leaving  to 
them  only  the  ever  gnawing  despair  of  an  inward  rage,  which 
cannot  spend  itself  upon  anything  without,  and  is  therefore  for- 
ever undeceived  as  to  its  own  impotence  ?^ 

[To  bo  continued.] 

^  Tbe  Lutheran  theologians  interpret  what  is  said  in  2  Pet.  2 :  4  and  in  Jode 
6,  respecting  tlie  chains  of  darkness  and  the  casting  into  hell  (Tartarus),  iHiere 
they  are  reserved  unto  judgment,  as  referring  to  this  state  of  blindness  tM4 
wretchedness,  connected  with  such  a  restriction  of  their  power,  that  they  can- 
not thwart  the  divine  purposes  nor  avoid  the  utter  exclusion  from  all  contact 
with  the  kingdom  of  light  and  grace,  that  yet  awaits  tiiem.  For  that  the  mean- 
ing cannot  be,  that  they  are  already  so  incarcerated  and  chained,  that  they  can- 
not  act  in  the  world,  is  plain  enough  from  what  the  Scripture  elsewhere  teaches 
about  the  dangers  that  threaten  us  from  them,  and  the  conflicts  to  be  gone 
through  with  them,  (e.  g.  1  Peter.  5:  8.  Eph.  6:  12)  Comp.  quenstetU  de 
ang.  S.  I.  thes.  36.  Tria  designantur  (a  Petro  et  Juda  11.  cc),  1.  vincula,  qui- 
bus  constricti  tenentur,  quae  catenae  caliginis  et  vincula,  aetema  sub  caligine 
dicuntur;  at  quae  nunc  vincula  sunt  ad  custodiam,  ne  pro  libertate  grassarii 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

REMAINS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  BRIDGE  BETWEEN    THE  JEWISH    TEM- 
PLE AND  MOUNT  ZION. 

By  E.  Robbiion. 

This  Article  refers  to  a  review  of  Dr.  Olin'a  **  Travels  io  PaJestioe,'' 
in  the  North  American  Review  for  October,  1843 ;  and  to  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Olin  iu  reply,  published  in  the  number  of  the  same  woik  for  January, 
1844.  The  following  remarks,  with  the  exception  of  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Nicolayson  and  one  or  two  other  instances,  apfieare<l  also  in  the  Nortfa 
American  for  Janaary,  1844.  They  are  repeated  here,  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introdoeing  that  letter ;  and  partly  as  a  matter  of  Ikeniry  histoiy 
relating  to  an  interesting  point  in  Jewish  Antiquities.  As  to  the  other  mat- 
ters in  question  between  Dr.  Olin  and  the  Review,  I  have  never  supposed 
that  it  belonged  to  me  to  take  any  part  in  the  controversy  before  the  public 

The  first  intimation  of  the  existence  of  any  remains  of  the  ancient 
bridge  so  oflen  mentioned  by  Josephns,  was  given  to  the  pubFic  in  my 
Woiic  on  Palestine.  In  that  work,  after  recounting  the  manner  in  whiek 
I  was  led  to  notice  and  recognize  these  remains,  and  after  a  full  descrip- 
tk)n  of  them,  there  is  subjoined  the  following  note : 

**  Since  the  above  was  written,  1  have  been  informed  by  both  Messn.  Bono- 
mi  and  Catberwood,  the  well  known  artistsi,  that  they  likewise  remarked  these 
lar^e  stones  in  1833,  and  recognized  in  them  the  begrinning  of  an  immense 
arch.  They  regarded  them,  too,  as  probably  amonjr  tbe  most  ancient  remains 
io  or  around  Jerusalem  ;  but  had  no  suspicion  of  their  historical  import." — Bih- 
UctU  Resenrchns  in  Palestine,  Vol.  I.,  p.  427. 

This  note  was  first  written  in  London,  in  October,  1840,  ailer  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Bonomi.  He  spoke  of  the  remains  as  being  the  fragment 
of  an  arch  ;  but  frankly  added,  "^  We  could  make  nothing  more  of  tJiem." 
The  note  was  afterwards  submitted  in  manuscript  to  Mr.  Catherwood,  is 
New  York ;  who  kindly  showed  me  his  very  beautiful  drawing  of  tbe 
remains  in  question,  and  corroborated  tbe  general  statement  of  Mr.  fio- 
nomi.  The  note  was  printed  with  his  sanction.  My  work  appeared  ia 
July,  1841.  The  facts  respecting  the  recognition  of  the  bridge  had  been 
extensively  poblisbed  in  this  country  in  October,  18:38 ;  and,  before  tbe 

possint,  in  magno  illo  judicii  die  erunt  ad  poenam  ;  et  quae  nunc  laziora  sunt, 
tunc  erunt  arctissima  et  gravissima.  2.  Tartarus,  in  quo  detinentur  tanqaam  ia 
carcere,  et  caligo,  sub  qua  reaervantur  ;  quocunque  enim  abeunt,  et  ubicunque 
degunt  daemones,  suum  infernum  circumferuiit  ut  ait  Beda  in  cap.  111.  Jacobi. 
Distinguendum  itaque  inter  statum  infernalem  et  wov  inferni ;  oberrant  qaidem 
nunc  per  mundum ;  catenati  tamcn  sunt  ct  vinculis  obstricti  tenebrisque  obvo- 
luti,  et  carcerem  suum  semper  sccum  trahunt.  3.  Jndicinm  et  snpplicium,  ad 
quod  reservantur  ;  ubi  distinguendum  inter  supplicium  ipsum  et  supplicii  in- 
crementum  et  cumplementum;  illi  jam  turn  subjecti  sunt  diaboli,  hoc  vero  in 
die  judicii  extremi  accedet. 
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middle  of  1839,  they  had  been  further  spread  before  the  world  as  widely 
as  the  public  presses  of  England,  Crermany,  and  the  United  States  could 
give  them  currency. 

Br.  Olio  was  in  Jerusalem  in  April,  1840;  and  in  his  Travels,  published 
In  April,  1843,  (nearly  two  years  later  than  my  work,)  after  describing  the 
ancient  remains  around  tlie  mosk,  he  has  the  following  passage. 

**  I  could  not  learn  that  the  roost  interesting  and  unquestionable  of  these  re- 
roains^tke  massive  arch  of  the  ancient  bridge — had  been  so  much  as  mentioned 
by  sny  modern  traveller,  though  its  existence  has  long  been  well  known  to 
European  and  other  residents,  as  well  as  visiters.  At  least,  this  is  the  impres- 
sion which  I  derived  from  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Nicolayson  ;  who  told  me 
that  Mr.  Catherwood  had  examined  the  remains  of  the  bridge  seven  years  be- 
fore."  Vol.  II.  p.  268. 

To  this  passage  the  reviewer  took  exceptions ;  and  Dr.  Olio,  in  his  re- 
ply, uses  the  following  language. 

**Mr.  Nicolayson  was  my  guide  to  this  monument;  and  I  recorded  his  state- 
ment and  my  own  measurement  at  the  time.  I  now  declare,  that  I  never  saw 
or  heard  the  name  of  Dr.  Robinson  counected  with  this  subject  in  Jerusalem 
or  elsewhere,  until  I  read  the  *  Researches'  nearly  two  years  after  my  visit. 
Having  no  reason  to  distrust  ray  own  information,  1  of  course  presumed  Dr. 
Robiniion  was  in  an  error,  in  regarding  himself  as  the  original  discoverer.  Mr. 
Catherwood,  who  is  a  professional  architect,  and  the  author  of  Dr.  Kobinsoo's 
plan  of  Jerusalem,'  as  well  as  the  one  always  in  my  hand,  in  which  he  had  laid 
down  the  Temple,  Mount  Zion,  and  the  valley  between  them,  across  which  the 
arch  looks  directly,  could  hardly  have  doubted  or  been  mistaken  with  regard  to 
its  design.  Mr.  Catherwood  has  oflen  told  me  since,  that  my  account  is  strictly 
true  ;  and  that  he,  as  well  as  several  other  gentlemen  with  whom  he  conversed 
in  Jerusalem,  regarded  and  spoke  of  this  monument  as  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient bridge,  that  connected  the  Jewish  temple  with  Mount  Zion.'* 

It  is  the  testimony  here  ascribed  to  Messrs.  Nicokyson  and  Cather- 
wood, to  which  I  would  invite  the  reader's  attention. ,  On  comparing  it 
with  my  note  in  the  Biblical  Researches  quoted  above,  tlie  discrepancy  is 
seen  to  be  so  striking,  that  one  of  three  things  must  necessarily  follow, 
namely :  either  I  was  wrong  in  my  statement  respecting  Messrs.  Bononii 
and  Catherwood ;  or  Dr.  Olin  was  here  in  the  wrong ;  or  Mr.  Cather- 
wood at  different  times  had  made  different  statements.  It  seemed  due 
to  both  the  gendemen  above  named,  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  call  their  at- 
tention to  the  matter.  The  number  of  the  North  American  Review  for 
January,  was  seen  by  me  two  or  three  days  before  January  Ist ;  and  I 
immediately  wrote  both  to  Mr.  Nicolayson  and  to  Mr.  Catherwood  upon 
the  subject  The  reply  of  the  former  did  not  reach  me,  for  the  reasons 
therein  given,  uutil  August  It  has  reference  to  the  paragraph  first  quot- 
ed above  from  Br.  Olin ;  and  is  as  follows : 

'  Mr.  Catherwood  was  not  the  author  of  the  plan  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Bibli- 
cal Researches  ;  but  Mr.  H.  Kiepert,  of  Berlin.  He  made  use  of  the  same 
original  as  Mr.  C.  appears  to  have  done,  viz..  the  earlier  plan  of  Sieher,  and 
introduced  all  Mr.  C.*s  corrections  in  and  around  the  Haram,  which  were  made 
from  careful  measurements.  But  Kiepert's  plan  varies  very  materially  from 
Mr.  C's,  on  the  south  and  west,  and  in  the  shadinpr  of  the  hills  within  the  city  ; 
aU  these  being  corrections  derived  from  measurement  made  with  my  own 
hands.~£.  R. 
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^*  On  board  the  Austrian  Steamer,  > 
Oflf  Cyprua,  May,  31,  1844.        3 

"  My  Deaa  Sir, — Yours  of  Dec.  30th,  not  haviDg  reached  me  till 
shortly  before  riiy  late  de|iarture  from  Constantinople,  where  I  have  spent 
the  lust  six  months,  I  bad  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  answer  it  thence. 
Though  I  sliali  touch  at  Beir^^t  to  morrow,  yet  as  I  am  anxious  to  quit 
that  place  again  the  same  day,  if  podsihie,  for  Jerusalem,  I  prepare  this 
line  now,  in  order  to  drop  it  there  for  Mr.  Smith  to  forward. 

**  I  am  happy  to  be  able  at  once  to  give  an  answer  satisfiictory  to  you ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  account  for  the  slight  mistake  into  which  Dr. 
Olio  seems  to  have  fallen.  I  ha%'e  the  most  distinct  recollection,  not 
only  that  1  had  never  heard  the  projection  in  question  identified  with  tlie 
bridge  mentioned  by  Josepbus  till  it  was  thus  identified  by  you ;  but 
moreover  that  I  had  myself  never  noticed  the  projection  itself,  till  on  the 
occasion  of  your  visit,  when  it  first  became  known  to  me.  Nor  have  I 
any  recollection  of  having  heard  it  even  mentioned  by  any  previous  trav- 
eller ;  certainly  not  by  Mr.  Catherwood  and  his  party. 

**  At  the  same  time,  I  can  easily  account  for  Dr.  Olin's  having  received 
the  impression,  as  if  I  had  referred  to  Mr.  Catherwood  on  this  subject. 
I  had  undoubtedly  mentioned  him  and  his  researches  and  measiu^ments 
at  Jerusalem,  particularly  of  tlie  niosk  and  the  underground  work  in  the 
south-east  corner ;  but  the  measurement  of  the  supposed  span  of  the 
arch  (of  the  bridge  in  question)  attempted  fi-om  the  fraction  of  the  sine 
obtainable  from  the  projection  of  the  spring,  which  I  also  mentioned  to 
Dr.  01  in,  was  done  by  an  English  engineer,  Mr.  Brettell,  to  whom  I 
showed  the  projection,  some  time  after  your  visit ;  to  whom  also  I  referred 
it,  and  not  to  Mr.  Catherwood.  Dr.  Olin's  mistake  consists,  then,  simply, 
in  referring  to  Mr.  Catherwood,  who  visited  Jerusalem  htfort  you,  what  I 
had  told  him  of  Mr.  Brettell,  who  visited  it  q/ler  you ;  and  the  mistake  was 
the  more  easily  made,  as  I  had  spoken  of  both  in  the  same  eomiexioii. 

Yours,  very  fiiithfully. 

Rev.  Dr.  Robinson.  Joan  Nicolatson." 

This  letter  shows  very  clearly,  that  the  original  statement  copied  above 
from  Dr.  Olin's  Travels,  and  professedly  made  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Nicolayson,  was  without  foundation,  and  was  probably  the  resuh  of  mis- 
apprehension. To  the  same  main  fact,  viz.  that  before  my  visit  in  1838 
the  "projection  in  question  was  luA  known  to  either  residents  or  travellers 
as  the  remains  of  the  bridge  described  by  Josephus.  I  have  further  the 
written  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Whiting  and  Lanneau,  American 
Missionaries,  long  resident  in  Jerusalem ;  and  also  of  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith 
who  had  previously  made  repeated  visits  to  the  Holy  City.  As  however, 
Mr.  Nicolayson  was  the  main  witness ;  and  his  letter  is  so  explicit  and 
decisive,  it  is  unnecessary  to  publish  here  the  cumulative  testimony  of 
these  other  gentlemen. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Catherwood  reached  me  the  latter  part  c^  March.  It  has 
reference  to  the  second  paragraph  quoted  above  from  Dr.  Olin ;  and  is  so 
full  of  frank  and  honorable  feeling,  and  is  so  creditable  to  the  writer's 
candor,  that  I  should  not  have  felt  justified  in  withholding  it  from  the 
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public  I  theraibre  give  it  here  entire,  eubjoining  a  lew  remarka  The 
reader  will  perceive,  that  Mr.  Catherwood  here  narrBtes  in  fuller  detail, 
what  be  said  to  me  more  liriefly  when  he  read  my  note  in  manuscript 
and  sanctioned  its  publication ;  while  the  language  of  Dr.  Olin  assumee 
tor  him  something  else,  to  which  he  never  laid  claim,  and  which  indeed 
in  this  letter  he  expressly  disclaims. 

"  London,  9lh  February,  1844. 

"Dear  Sir,  —  Your  favor  of  January  6th  reached  me  but  a  few  days 
before  the  sailing  of  the  February  steamer,  and  I  was  too  much  engaged 
to  answer  it  at  the  moment  I  had  also  to  make  some  inquiries,  to  re- 
fresh my  memory,  which  is  not  very  good,  in  regard  to  conversations 
held  many  years  ago.  I  am  sorry  that  anything  I  should  have  said,  or 
omitted  saying,  should  have  produced  an  apparent  discrepancy  in  my  tes- 
timony regarding  the  bridge ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  recall  to  mind  and 
relate  all  I  know  of  the  matter  in  question. 

**  Before  going  to  Jerusalem,  I  was  furnished  with  a  manuscript  map 
of  the  city  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Scoles,  architect,  who  made  it  on  the  spot,  and  at 
that  time  it  was  the  best  extant  I  also  had  conversations  with  Mr.  Barry 
and  Mr.  Scoles  regarding  the  most  interesting  points  that  still  remained 
for  investigation.  Among  other  directions,  Mr.  Scoles  told  me  to  *  look 
out  for  the  remains  of  a  bridge  which  joined  Mount  Moriah  to  Mount 
Zion*  He  had  been  unsuccessful  in  finding  it  himself;  and  did  not  mention 
to  me  whence  he  derived  his  information  respecting  it  (I  have  a  note 
from  Mr.  Scoles  to  this  effect,  dated  a  few  days  ago.)  This  direction 
was  a  verbal  one,  not  written  down,  and  which  I  afterwards  forgot  alto- 
gether ;  and  when  I  discovered  the  arch,  it  was  not  from  purposely  look- 
ing for  it,  but  casually,  in  making  my  survey  of  the  walls  surrounding  the 
mosk  of  Omar. 

**  I  therefore  was  in  error  when  I  stated  to  Dr.  Olin,  that  others  (mean- 
ing Messrs.  Barry  and  Scoles)  were  previously  acquainted  with  the  arch 
in  quetition.  Mr.  S.  has  set  me  right  on  this  point ;  and  I  thus  rather  un- 
expectedly find  myself  to  have  been  (so  far  as  I  know)  the  discoverer.  I 
had  no  doubt,  from  the  moment  I  saw  it,  that  it  had  formed  part  of  a  vi- 
aduct and  aqueduct;  but  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  its  historical  importance. 
I  merely  looked  at  it  as  an  architect,  with  reference  to  its  position,  both 
to  the  water-count  from  Bdhlthem  and  the  deep  ground  between  it  and 
Mount  Zion.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  spoke  on  the  subject  to  Mr. 
Bonomi  or  Mr.  Nicolayson ;  but  when  Dr.  Olin  told  me  that  Mr.  N.  men- 
tioned my  name  in  connection  with  it,  I  concluded  I  had  spoken  to  him 
on  the  point ;  which  is  very  probable,  from  my  having  had  almost  daily 
intercourse  with  Mr.  N. 

^  This,  therefore,  will  explain  my  not  having  made  any  obeervation, 
when  I  read  your  note.  1  was  in  doubt,  and  therefore  said  nothing ;  at 
least,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect  I  was,  moreover,  desirous,  that  you,  who 
have  labored  so  diligently  and  successfully  in  the  field  of  Jewish  antiqui- 
ties, should  have  the  flill  merit  (as  is  justly  due  to  you)  of  being  the  first 
to  publish  and  bring  to  light  the  historical  importance  of  this  monument 
♦68 
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f  have  Mated  the  ftcts  to  the  beet  of  ny  recoNeetioii  and  praeent  know- 
Mge ;  and  hope  the  explanation  will  prove  aatia&ctory. 

**  1  am,  dear  Sir,  very  tnily  yotnra, 

**F.  CATHERWOOn. 

"  P.  S. — ^March  2d.  Aboat  a  week  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
OIiD,  asking  some  explanation  on  this  sabjeet;  and  I  thought  the  beat 
plan  would  be,  to  send  him  a  transcript  of  my  letter  to  you ;  which  I  have 
accordingly  done.  F.  C." 

RBMSiaKS. 

L  The  question  here  at  issue  is  not,  whether  these  remains  have  ever 
been  noticed  before ;  for  they  must  have  been  seen  by  thousands  upon 
thousands,  in  the  long  course  of  seventeen  centuries,  and  especially  in 
the  age  of  the  Crusades.  Nor  is  it,  whether  they  have  been  recognized 
as  an  arch ;  for  among  the  multitudes  who  have  looked  upon  tbein,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  su|^>ose,  that  some  one  should  not  have  detected  their 
true  diameter  in  this  respect  Yet  there  is  no  known  testimony  extant 
aarlier  than  that  of  Mr.  Catherwood ;  so  that,  in  this  sense,  he  is  the  dis* 
eoverer,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  Researches.  Nor  is  it  here  the  question, 
whether  any  one  had,  or  had  not,  before  speculated  upon  the  purpose  of 
such  an  arch  in  this  place  ;  for  among  the  multitudes  of  learned  men  and 
artists  who  have  visited  the  city,  as,  for  instance,  during  the  Crusades, 
we  can  hard^  suppose,  that  such  speculations  would  not  have  arisen  in 
•ome  minds ;  and  then  nothing  would  have  been  more  natural  than  to 
refer  these  remains  to  a  bridge  or  an  aqueduct.  Yet  here,  too,  there  is 
no  recorded  testimony  in  behalf  of  any  one  before  Mr.  Catherwood.  The 
true  question  at  issue  is  simply  this :  Had  any  person,  before  my  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  in  April,  1838,  in  any  way  brought  these  remains  into  con- 
nection with  the  important  historical  &ct,  made  known  to  us  by  the  Jew- 
ish historian,  that  a  bridge  anciently  existed  over  the  valley  between 
the  Temple  and  Mount  Zion  ?  I  know  of  no  such  person.  Had  Mr. 
Scoles  found  the  spot,  he  very  probably  would  have  brought  out  the  re- 
sult years  ago.  Or  had  Mr.  Catherwood  published  his  own  observations, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  that  scientific  inquirers  would  not  hare  quickly 
perceived  their  identity  with  the  bridge  of  Josephus.  But  he  did  not  do 
this;  and  he  frankly  says  of  himself,  *'I  was  totally  ignorant  of  its  his- 
torical importance."  There  is  no  other  person,  so  &r  as  I  know,  who  can 
in  any  way  be  brought  forward  in  derogation  of  my  right  to  this  very  casual 
honor ;  and  this  is  all  that  I  have  ever  claimed  for  myself  in  the  Biblical 
Researches  or  elsewhere.  I  went  to  Jerusalem  knowing  nothing  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  remains ;  my  attention  was  caljed  to  them  there ; 
and  their  identity  with  the  ancient  bridge  instantly  suggested  itself  to  my 
mind. 

IL  I  sincerely  regret,  that  Mr.  Catherwood,  in  his  conversations  with 
me,  in  January,  1841,  did  not  mention  that  he  had,  at  the  time,  regarded 
the  arch  as  having  '^  formed  part  of  a  viaduct  and  aqueduct"  Had  he 
done  so,  I  certainly  should  have  stated  the  fact  in  connection  with  my 
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note ;  botii  beeaiise  iny  ODly  obfect  ^wiBfli  and  1%  the  trath,  tbe  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  and  aJao  because,  in  a  matter  of  ao 
•Duch  archeological  importance,  it  is  interesting  to  sciiolara  to  be  able  to 
trace  the  progress  of  discovery.  The  idea  of  an  aqueduct  and  viaduct 
would  very  naturally  present  itself  to  Mr.  C's  mind,  not  only  as  an  archi- 
tect, bnt  also  from  the  analogous  iact,  that  the  water-course  from  Bethle- 
hem is  actually  carried  over  the  Valley  of  Humom,  on  the  west  of  the 
city,  in  a  sinular  manner.  But  how  little  stress  Mr.  Catherwood  himself 
laid  upon  this  hypothesis,  as  also  upon  the  whole  matter,  is  obvious,  not 
only  from  his  having  thus  left  it  to  sleep  for  so  many  years ;  but  also 
from  the  fact,  that,  on  his  plan  of  the  city,  instead  of  bringing  the  said 
water-course  into  the  Hanun  in  any  possible  connection  witli  the  arch, 
he'  actually  brings  it  in  from  the  south,  at  a  point  where  the  ground  is 
nearly  a  hundred  feet  belo^  the  level  of  the  mosk  and  of  the  ancient 
bridge.  The  real  place  of  its  entrance  is  along  the  eastern  precipice  of 
Zion,  and  across  the  Tyropoeon,  at  an  elevation  considerable  less  than 
that  of  the  bridge. 

UL  It  may  be  asked,  What  is  here  the  difference  between  a  bridge 
and  the  bridge  ?  Why  is  not  the  inference  of  a  scientiiic  architect  just 
as  conclusive  and  important  as  the  testimony  of  an  historian  ?  The  reply 
is,  that,  while  such  an  inference  brings  out  no  result  beyond  or  more 
important  than  itself,  the  identification  of  the  arch  in  question  with  a 
Imown  ancient  bridge  is  at  once  an  immense  step  gained  in  the  archfl»- 
ok>gy  and  topography  of  the  Temple  and  city.  For  example :  Travellers 
have  for  ages  gazed  upon  the  many  courses  of  huge  stones  in  the  exter- 
nal substructions  of  the  Haram ;  and  perhaps  all  have  conjectured,  and 
many  have  believed,  that  these  had  been  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  Jewish  Temple.  This,  however,  was  merely  matter  of  credence, 
and  not  of  demonstration ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  not  a 
single  point  in  the  topography  of  the  city  had  ever  been  certainly  and 
indubitably  settled  But  the  moment  we  identify  this  arch  with  the 
bridge  described  by  Josephus,  the  conclusion  follows  irresistibly,  that 
these  courses  of  stones,  with  which  it  is  thus  connected,  are  parts  of  the 
identical  wall  existing  in  the  time  of  Josephus.  Similar  reasoning 
applies  to  the  southern  and  eastern  walls ;  and  hence  is  demonstrated 
b^ond  cavil  the  general  identity  of  the  present  area  of  the  mosk  with 
that  of  the  ancient  Temple.  Further,  the  same  bridge  connected  the 
Temple  with  Zion ;  and  the  bill  now  opposite  on  the  west  is  thus  proved 
to  be  Zion.  In  this  way  is  shown  the  iklsity  of  Dr.  Clarke's  theory,  who 
held  Zion  to  be  the  hill  south  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  *,— « theory  which, 
heretofore,  scholars  might  dislielieve,  but  could  not  disprove.  Thus  we 
may  go  on  through  the  whole  city ;  and,  as  one  point  afler  another  is 
gained,  each  may  be  referred  back,  for  all  the  ceitainty  it  can  claim,  to 
the  identification  of  the  arch  in  question  with  the  ancient  bridge. 

IV.  The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  may,  therefore,  be  stated  as  follows : 
Mr.  Scoles  was  aware,  doubtless  from  Josephus,  that  an  ancient  bridge 
had  existed ;  but  was  unable  to  find  any  remains.  He  suggested  to  Mr. 
Catherwood  to  look  for  such  remains,  but  the  suggestion  was  forgotten ; 
and  when  Mr.  C.  found  the  arch  in  question,  he  was  not  aware  that 
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there  had  been  an  ancient  bridge.  That  is  to  iay ;  the  former  knew 
there  had  been  a  bridge,  but  found  no  remains;  the  latter  did  not  know 
that  a  bridge  had  existed,  but  found  the  fragment  of  an  arch,  which  be 
referred  to  an  aqueduct  and  viaduct  Thus  far  there  was  no  gain  to 
history  or  topography.  It  was  left  to  a  third  person,  five  years  afterwards, 
(knowing  nothing  of  what  the  former  two  had  done  or  thought,)  to  con- 
nect and  identify  on  the  spot  the  said  remains  with  the  ancient  bridge; 
and  thus  to  fix  a  definite  and  imperishable  landmark,  from  which  to  tnce 
out  and  settle  beyond  controversy  many  most  important  points  in  the 
archsBology  and  topography  of  the  Holy  City. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Rev.  Pres.  Sears  of  Newton  is  preparing 
for  publication  a  Dictionary  of  the  German  language.  Allen,  MorriU  Sl 
Wardwell,  Andover,  have  in  press  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, in  two  vols.  8vo. ;  a  second  edition  of  Taylor's  translation  of  Krebs's 
Guide  for  Writing  Latin,  revised  and  enlarged ;  and  a  second  enlarged 
edition  of  Weld's  Latin  Lessons.  The  same  publishers  have  in  prepara- 
tion a  translation  of  Klibner's  Elementary  Greek  Grammar,  Xenopboo's 
Cyropaedia  for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  Rnaseli's  Pulpit  Ek»- 
cutioM.— Crusius's  Homeric  Lexicon,  an  excellent  help  to  the  students  of 
Homer,  has  been  translated  by  Prof.  Smith  of  Marietta  college,  and  pub- 
lished in  a  handsome  octavo  volume. 


ERRATA. 
Page  154,  at  end  of  1.  20,  insert  o/— P.  195, 1.  34,  for  Woif  read  JViebukr.-- 
P.  195,^1.  38,  for  his  read  fVolfs.—V,  41Q,  1.  16,  for  toUh  read  in  the.^P.  424, 1. 
2,  for  Zenofthons  read  Xenopkon's. — P.  615, 1.  9,  for  or  read  nor. — P.  617, 1.  31, 
read  Sehmidthennn.—V.  626, 1. 12,  read  crt/ic.—P.  627, 1.  18—20,  read  na^- 
pvfwg,  noi^vi'fitov. — P.  631, 1.  34.  Since  this  article  was  written,  the  word  im- 
provementSy  as  we  are  told,  has  been  left  out  of  the  advertisement.  Mr.  Liddeli, 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Lexicon,  requests  a  friend  in  this  country  **  to  convey 
to  the  American  public  the  fact  that  this  reprint  [the  American]  is  a  piracy  un- 
dertaken witliout  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  authors  and  proprietors  of 
our  Lexicon,  and. to  protest  against  our  being  made  responsible  for  anything 
contained  in  a  book  altered  and  mutilated  as  this  may  be.'*  Mr.  L  states  that 
he  and  his  collaborator  are  at  work  on  the  second  edition,  which  will  be  en- 
larged, and  that  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  render  it  as  correct  as  possible. 


The  publication  of  the  present  number  hss  been  unavoidably  delayed,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  ill  health  of  several  contributors  to  the  work. 
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Mamg,  Rn.  F.  Jl,  Artkie,  No.  IV. 
706—725. 

Mamsy  Rn.  A*.,  Notice  of  Dr. 
Woods's  Lectures  on  Gburch 
GoverDment,  591—508. 

•^Ucnmcfer,  ike  Gteat^  relations  with 
Aristotle,  67 — ^74.  (See  also  Aris- 
totle.) 

Andtnt  Bridgtj  remains  of,  between 
the  Jewish  temple  and  Mount  Zi- 
on,  794  sq. 

Jngelsy  the  Doctrine  respecting,  7G8 
— ^793.  [Dr.  Twesten's  charac- 
ter as  a  theologian,  708.  ]  Ground 
and  object  of  this  discussion,  768, 
769.  Doctrinal  definitions  respect- 
ing angels,  and  attributes  of  them, 
769 sq.;  they  possess  understand- 
ing and  free-will,  769 ;  not  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions  of  place, 
time,  etc,  770—772;  possess  the 
faculty  of  communication,  772. 
Subtle  questions  oi  scholastics, 
772.  The  relation  of  the  efficien- 
cy of  angels  to  the  efficiency  of 
God  and  to  the  world,  TTi.  Ca- 
nons for  further  discussion,  774, 
775.  The  state  of  angels,  776  sq. 
The  original  state,  and  the  state 
that    followed,    77a      Different 

.  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
primitive  condition  of  angels,  777 
—781.  Their  present  condition 
nujst  be  distinguished  from  their 
}mmiti?e  state,  781.  In  ^  what 
does  the  holiness  of  the  "  elect** 
angels  consist  ?  782, 78a  Not  in- 
consistent with  freedom,  783, 784. 
This  freedom  does  not  exclude 
gmoe,  or  lay  a  foundation  ibr 


merit,  784,  785.  In  what  does 
the  glory  of  the  elect  angels  con- 
sist? 785,  786.  The  passages  of 
Scripture  on  which  fu^ceding 
statements  are  grounded,  786. 
Evil  spirits  the  opposite  of  good 
anjrels,  78d  Self-love  the  ground 
of  the  apostasy  of  the  bad  angels, 
787,  788;  especially  in  the  form 
of  pride,  788,  789.  The  domin- 
ion of  evil  is  gradual  in  man,  but 
entirely  established  in  angels,  789, 
790.  The  irrevocable  loss  of 
divine  grace  connected  with  the 
apostasy  oi  angels,  790.  The  wiU 
is  entirely  corrupt  and  the  un- 
derstanding blinded,  791,  792L 
Intellectual  powers  in  some  re- 
spects not  diminished,  792 ;  per- 
verted in  reference  to  that  which 
is  most  worthy  of  being  under- 
stood, 793;  hence  they  are  ne- 
cessarily miserable,  793L 
Ammcd  Magndimy  explained,  332, 
3=33.    Relation  of  it  to  miracles, 

334.  Sanctioned  by  eminent  phi- 
losophers in  Germany  and  France, 

335,  note. 

•^ntoiqf,  &rtni,  life  of,  from  the 
Greek  of  St  Athanasius,  464-525. 
Briief  notices  of  Athanasius,  465- 
468.  Is  his  life  of  Antony  genu- 
ine? 468-473.  Reason  for  writ- 
ing the  Life  of  Antony,  473,  474 
Antony's  parentage  and  eariy  life, 
474, 475.  He  distributes  his  prop- 
erty, places  his  sister  in  a  numie- 
ry  and  devotes  himself  to  an  as- 
cetic life,  475, 476.  Conflicts  with 
the  devil,  47&-48],  502-4.   Temp- 
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tation  from  gold  remsted,  481. 
Livefl  ID  a  deaerted  castle  nearly 
20  years,  481,  482.  His  influence 
in  favor  of  MonastkUm,  483. 
Exhorts  tbe  monks  to  perseve- 
rance ID  ascetic  duties,  483-485 ; 
to  strive  against  temptation  from 
within  and  (Vom  evil  spirits,  48G- 
4i^5;  adduces  his  own  example 
and  experience,  495-497.  Influ- 
ence of  his  preaching  and  exam- 
ple in  increasing  the  numbers 
and  zeal  of  ascetics,  497-499, 521, 
532.  He  seeks  martyrdom,  499. 
Casts  out  devils,  500.  Departure 
to  tbe  desert  and  manner  of  Kfe 
there,  5G0,  501.  Occupations  of 
monastic  life,  503,  note.  Antony 
pffays  for  water  and  it  is  miracu- 
lously supplied,  504.  Sees  his 
sister,  504.  Ebchorts  tbe  monks 
to  pimty  in  thought  and  life,  505. 
He  miraculously  heals  the  diseas- 
ed, 506, 507,  519.  Predicts  flitore 
events  and  declares  occurrences 
in  distant  places,  507,  506,  5ia 
Casts  out  devils,  508-510,  5ia 
Receives  revelations  when  in 
doubt,  510.  His  patience,  foith 
and  piety,  511.  Opposes  tbe 
Arians,  510.  His  converts  fit^m 
the  heathen,  513.  His  interviews 
with  philosophers,  513-517.  Cor- 
respondence with  Constantine, 
517,  518.  Sees  in  vision  the 
Arians,  as  mules,  518,  519.  His 
interviews  with  judges  and  crim- 
inals, 519,  520.  Predicts  tbe 
death  of  Balacius,  520,  521.  Last 
address  to  the  monks,  522-524. 
Death  and  burial,  524.  Remarks 
on  his  life  and  example,  524,  525. 
Reverence  for  him  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  525. 
J^pocftbfpte^  interpretation  of  the 
Number666,  616,84—86.  Previ- 
ous interpretAtion6,84,85.  Ewakl's 
statement,  85.  Nero(n)  Caesar  is 
meant  by  both  readings  666  and 


616, 86. — Hebraisiic  in  its  diction, 
201. 

Arabic  Lomguagt,  its  utility  to  a  the- 
ologian, 197. 

ArdiaeoUgy^  oriental,  196  seq. ;  oc- 
cidental, 201.  Works  on  Biblical 
Archaeology,  352. 

Jhrdujbeology  of  the  church,  573  seq. 

JhrittoUe,  Life  of,  39—84  and  280— 
309.  Biograirfiiesof,39,40.  Rev- 
erence felt  for  him,  40.  Hatred  of 
him  by  Martin  Luther  and  others, 
40.  His  birth*plaoe,  Stagi^^  4L 
Time  of  his  birth,  41,  42.  His 
death  the  same  year  with  that  of 
Demosthenes,  4^  Personal  rela- 
tions of  Aristotle  and  Demosthe- 
nes, 42,  290.  Intimacy  with  Phil- 
ip of  Macedoo,  43,  6a  His  line- 
age, 42 — 15.  His  guardian,  44. 
His  filial  afiection,  44, 45.  Aflfec- 
tion  for  his  friends  and  benefiic- 
tors,  44,  54,  56,  57,  64,  65.  His 
person  and  <lreHS,  45,  46L  Early 
habits,  46, 47.  The  reason  for  his 
first  reaidenoe  at  Athens,  47,  48. 
A  pupil  of  Plato,  48.  His  studies 
and  writings,  48—^.  Lectures, 
49.  Embassy  to  Philip  of  Ifaee- 
don,  49.  Relations  with  Plato,  50 
— 61.  Plato's  regard  for  him,  50. 
Sulisequent  dififerenoes  between 
them  and  the  causes,  51 — 58.  Ri- 
valry between  him  and  the  rheto- 
rician bocrates,  58—61.  He  leaves 
Athens  for  Mysia;  cause,  61,  62. 
His  relations  with  Hermias,  62— 
66 1  social  habits,  79, 82—84.  His 
marriage  and  flight  firom  Assoa. 
His  domestic'  character,  67^  76 — 
77.  Residence  in  Mitylene,  €7. 
Goes  to  Maoedon,  67.  Tutor  of 
Alexander,  ^ — 70.  How  long.' 
74.  His  influence  over  him,  70 — 
74.  Rebuilds  his  native  city,  69, 
70.  Other  pupils,  75.  Return  to 
Athens,  76.  Length  of  his  second 
residence  there,  79.  His  manner 
of  instructioii  at  the  lyeeum,  77 — 
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— 79.  Hi8libraiy,80.  Disturbance 
of  friendly  relations  between  bim 
and  Alexander,  280—286.  His 
agency  in  Alexander's  death  con- 
futed, 286—290.  Accuaationa  a- 
gainst  him,  290,  291.  His  flight  to 
Cbalcia,  291.  Prudent  conduct  in 
reference  to  accusations,  291-294. 
Manner  of  his  death,  294-298. 
His  age,  294.  His  will,  299-.d0l. 
His  Worica,  49,  71, 77, 80, 81, 301. 
Probable  fiite  of  his  nuinuscripts, 
S2  sq.  Cjrenuineness  of  the  works 
still  extant,  908  ;  Authorities  for 
their  genuineness,  309. 
Jhetfuian  of  Christ,  historical  and 
critical  inquiry  respecting  it,  152 
-—178.  Accounui  of,  in  the  Gos- 
pels, 152.    Aesthetic  interest  in, 

153.  Required  by  Christian  feel- 
ing, 154.    Historical  importance, 

154.  Its  doctrinal  and  practical 
▼alue,  154,  155.  Why  no  account 
of  it  in  John's  Gospel  ?  1.5a  Mat- 
thew mentions  the  Ascension 
without  details  as  in  the  Acts,  156, 
157.  Discrep.  between  Mntthew 
and  Luke  in  the  Acts,  157.  Repre- ' 
sentation  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
and  Luke,  157,  158.  Discrep.  be- 
tween Luke's  Gospel  and  the  Acts  ! 
explained.  Paul's  account  of  the  | 
apijearaoces  of  Christ  and  those  in  { 
the  Gospels,  160-162.  The  ascen- 
sion proved  by  the  words  of  Christ 
himself  to  have  taken  place  im- 
mediately after  the  resurrection, 
l()2-16a  No  necessity  for  Christ's 
remaining  on  earth  or  in  Hades 
after  the  resurrection,  166-1 G8. 
John  20: 14,  18  in  fhvor  of  an  im- 
mediate ascension,  168-170.  His 
ascension  before  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  resurrection,  170-172. 
Christ  ascended  to  lieaven  several 
times,  172,  173.  Thii«  interpreta- 
tion solves  difitculties  and  removes 
discrepancies,  173,  174.  The  as- 
censions mentioned  in  I  Cor.  15: 


5-8  later  than  that  on  the  resur- 
rection day,  173.  The  supposition 
of  several  ascensions  gives  to  each 
evangelist  his  due,  174-17a  The 
ascension  on  the  fortieth  day  clo- 
ses the  earthly  hibors  of  Christ, 
176-178. 
Athanasiw,  Saint,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, notices  of,  465  sq.  Trans- 
lations from  him,  No.  IlL  473-525. 
(See  also  Antony.) 

B. 

Baptismal  Jbrmtila,  interpretation  of, 
703-708.  The  signification  and 
application  of  orofia  in  it,  703, 704. 
Baptized  persons  called  by  the 
name  of  the  three  persons  of  the 
Godhead,  703.  The  bestowal  of 
a  new  name,  a  sign  of  subordina- 
tion in  the  person  receiving  it, 
704,  705.  Also  a  sign  of  elevation 
in  dignity,  705-707.  Application 
to  Matt  28 :  19,  707.  Objections 
answered,  707. 

Btnary,  F.,  Prof,  of  Thtol  at  BerHn, 
translation  from,  No.  I.  84-86. 

BindstU,  Dr,  H.  £.  of  Halle,  transla- 
tion from.  No.  IV.  70a-708.     • 

Butler,  Jtxmes  D,,  Article,  No.  IV., 
669-702. 

C. 

Callisthenes,  nephew  of  Aristotle  and 
adviser  and  historian  of  Alexan- 
der, 280-286. 

Calvin,  John,  value  of  his  commen- 
taries, 364. 

Catherwood,  F.,  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Robinson,  etc.  794  sq. 

Chaldee  Language,  its  utility  to  a 
theologian,  197. 

Cknjsostom,  John,  Life  of,  6®i-702. 
Honor  due  to  Chrj-sostom,  GGih 
Value  of  patriotic  studies  and  man- 
ner of  pursuing  them,  670.  Rea- 
sons for  beginning  patristics  with 
Chr}'80stom,  670-^72.  Authorities 
consulted  in  pre()aring  his  Life, 
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fff%  673.  Hm  ehancter  and  influ- 
ence, 673.  His  birth-plaee,  Anti- 
och,  674,  675.  His  parentfl,  675, 
67G.  Hf9  studies,  travels,  etc  ^76^ 
677.  He  prevails  by  art  upon  Ba- 
silius  to  receive  ordination,  677. 
The  monastic  life  as  defiicted  by 
Chrysostom,  678,  679.  His  return 
to  Antioch,  and  ordination  as  dea- 
con, 680.  Works  composed  at  this 
time,  680, 681.  Reluctance  to  or- 
dination, iiSi,  Tlie  cbaracter  and 
influence  of  his  preaching,  ()8?- 
685.  Chrysostom  as  an  interpre- 
ter of  the  Bible,  685,  68(k  The 
adaptation  of  his  preaching  to  the 
circuinstanees  of  the  times,  686, 
687,  68SM»1.  His  illustrations, 
688,681^.  Appointed  arrhhiBhop  of 
Constantinople,  6^1.  His  meae- 
ures,  692.  He  incurs  the  enmity 
of  the  Empress,  6(Ki  She  seeks 
to  ruin  him,  6(M.  His  deposition, 
696^  His  recal  by  the  emperor, 
Q96,  He  is  again  deposed,  and 
leaves  Constantinople,  0(17.  His 
place  of  exile,  61)8.  His  schemes 
for  ueefulness,  698,  (5)9.  Severi- 
ties of  his  journey  to  his  new  place 
of  exile,  6M).  His  death,  700.  Les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  the  life  of 
Chr}'sosiom,  700, 701.  Popularity 
and  influence  of  his  writings,  701, 
702. 

Clerf^men^  a  Society  of,  Article  pre- 
pared by  them,  No.  IV.  735-767. 

Climatotogy  of  Palesihie,  221-224. 

Coleman^  Rev.  Lyman  Notice  of  his 
Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church, 
410-416.  Article,  No.  III.  52(j-552. 

CoUocatian  of  WordM  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Langua«res,  708,  726. 
Words  not  purely  arbitrary  signs, 
708-712.  Reasons  for  selecting 
the  Latin  and  Greek  for  ilhmtrat- 
ing  the  collocation  of  words,  712. 
Deficiency  of  the  Gnimmnrs  of  ihe 
L:;tin  and  Greek,  7VX  Principle 
of  collocation  In  the  expression  of 


new  truths,  7131  In  proportion  as 
the  sntiject  is  understood,  the  prin-  - 
oipal  word  may  be  postponcNl  in 
a  sentence,  714  The  principle, 
that  the  word  most  important  for 
tbe  expreesioB  q€  the  thought  rs- 
quirss  the  first  place,  iHiistrated, 
714-717.  When  the  thought  is 
already  suggested,  the  most  impor- 
tant word  is  placed  last,  717-719. 
CharacteristicB  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  in  reforence  to  collocation, 
719-721.  Sentences  where  the 
subject  is  placed  after  the  verb, 
721-722.  Words  and  phnuses 
used  in  limttiug  the  meaning  of 
nouns  and  veflis,  7&--794.  Utility 
of  classical  studies  when  righdy 
pursued,  734—725. 

D. 

Dt  fhre$ty  FL  Jl^  M,  D.,  Missionary  at 
Beihit,  Article,  Na  L  221— «M. 

DtmoMtMBy  his  birth  and  death  co- 
eval with  the  birth  and  death  of 
Aristotle,  4% 

IhvUeht  TkeoUff^ty  character,  influ- 
ence and  autlior  of,  429,  441,  442. 

De  WtUt,  W,  M.  C,  his  IntroduetioD 
to  the  Old  Testament,  356;  to  the 
New  Testament,  3Sa  His  Man- 
ual, 607. 

E. 

Edwardi,  B.  A,  Profiuor  in  Jhuk- 
ver  ThtoL  Seminanfy  Article,  Na 
I,  97 — 110.  Transktion  from  the 
German,  Nn.L  152 — 17a  Notices 
of  Books.  No.  IL  420— 42a  Be- 
lect  Notices  and  Intelligence,  No. 
III.  604—612. 

EUiwardSy  Jonathan,  Senior,  Original 
letter  of,  579,  591.  [Notices  of 
Maj.  Joseph  Hawley  to  whom  the 
letter  was  addressed,  579  sq. 
His  opposition  to  President  Eel- 
wards,  561.  His  confoasion,  582]. 
Sketch  of  the  controversy  between 
Pres.   Edwards  and  the  people 
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of  Nortbampton,  583-58a  His 
opinion  of  the  conduct  of  his  op- 
posers  and  especiaHy  of  Maj. 
Hawley,  586,  587,  589,  590.  The 
last  council,  etc  587, 588.  His  feel- 
ings in  reference  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject and  especially  in  reference 
to  Maj.  Hawley,  583,  591. 

EUuiharopolis,  identical  with  the 
ancient  Betogabra,  modem  Beit 
Jibrtn,  217-220. 

Eimenony  Rev.  Rdphy  D.  D.yProfeswr 
in  Andover  TliMlogical  Semnary, 
Article,  No.  IL  909-331.  No.  UL 
464-525.    IV.  632-669. 

Eneydopaedia  and  MdhodologyytnB^' 
latedfrom  unpublished  Lectures  of 
Prof.  Tholuck  of  Halle,  178-217, 
332-367,  552-578,  and  726-735. 
[The  oljects  aimed  at  in  giving  a 
translation  of  these  lectures,  178. 
The  reason  for  selecting  the 
Elncyciopaedia  of  Tholuck,  179. 
General  plan  of  the  work,  179.] 
Meaning  of  Hodegetics,  179,  note. 
Advantages  of  a  public  education, 
180.  German  Universities  com- 
pared with  other  literary  institu- 
tions, 180,  181,  note.  Best  me- 
thod of  lecturing,  181,  182  and 
note.  The  object  of  introduction, 
and  its  division  into  Encyclopae- 
dia, and  Methodology,  183  and 
note.  (See  also  Theology,  Reli- 
gion, Theological  science,  Philolo- 
gy, JPhiloeophy,  Rhetoric,  Exege- 
sis and  Monds.) 

Erasmnsj  DtsidariuSf  his  Ratio  verae 
Theologiae,  184 

Etaropt^  Literature  and  Science  of, 
compared  with  that  of  oiu"  own 
country,  1 — 39.  (See  Literature.) 

ExftgetiSj  studies  auxiliary  to,  195. 
Greater  variety  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible  than  in  classical 
authors,  and  the  reason,  337,  338. 
Granunatico-HiBtorical  interpreta- 
tion in  its  widest  sense,  sufficient 
for  the  understanding  of  the  Bible, 
Vol.  1.  69 


334.  The  term  historical  interpre- 
tation, used  in  a  different  sense  by 
the  rationalists,  339,  340.  Ac- 
commodation, when  objectiona- 
ble, 340.  Writers  on  hermeneu- 
tics,  341.  (See  Philology.) 
Exegesis,  literature  of,  358  sq.  Re- 
quisites for  a  good  biblical  inter- 
preter, 358,  359.  Three  kinds  of 
commdntaiy  needed  on  every 
book  of  the  Bible,  360.  Exegeti- 
cal  works  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive character,  361.  A  Tlisologia 
prophetiea  needed,  361.  Works 
on  prophecy,  361.  The  prophets 
which   especially  deserve  study, 

362.  The  Messianic  Psalms,  362. 
The  spirit  of  the  prophets,  362; 

363.  Future  events  sometimes 
obscurely  and  sometimes  clearly 
unfolded  in  the  prophecies,  363. 
The  older  and  more  recent  ortho- 
doxy in  reference  to  prophecy, 
harmonized  by  Umbreit,  364. 
Other  conmientatore  on  proph- 
ecy, 364, 365.  Principal  object  in 
studying  the  Psalter,  364,  365. 
Maimer  in  which  the  N.  Test  has 
been  studied  since  the  end  of  the 
preceding  century,  3651  Best 
method  of  studying  the  N.  Tes- 
tament, 366,  367. 

G. 

Geography y  biblical,  notes  on,  217 
sq.  598  sq.  794  sq.  Works  on  the 
Geography  of  Palestine,  351,  3S2. 

German  Cotnmenlarits^  characteris- 
tics of,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  be  used  by  American 
Students,  605,  60a 

Gersdorf,  K  G.,  notice  of  his  Bib- 
liotheca  Patrum,  408-4ia 

Geseniusy  WUliam,  D.  !>.,  Hebrew 
Lexicon  and  Thesaurus,  344,345. 
Hebrew  Grammar,  346.  Robin- 
son's Translation  of  his  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  607. 

Gtbeah  ofSmdj  its  situation,  596-602. 
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QUadtTy  /.  C  Ih  D.D^  hk  Chureh 

History,  573,  575. 
€Miy  Man  vim,  or  Joban  Pufier, 

some  account  of  bim,  430-434. 

(See  Refbnner%  etc) 
OrammaTy  improvement  in  tiie  aci- 

enoe  of,  etc.  345-34& 
Ongonf     ^    Htmlbtrgy     Inveighs 

againat  the  Pope,  433,  431 
QmriAit^  K  E.  F^  value  of  hia 

Chureh  Hialory,  573,  57a 

H. 

Aeutfon  ThtoL  Sammanf^  Notice 
of  Thduck'a  TranalaiioD  and  In- 
terpratatioa  of  the  Paalnia,  417- 
430.  Notice  of  h»  Plutarch  on 
the  delay  of  the  Deity  in  the 
Punishment  of  the  Wicked,  430, 
431. 

HOvermeky  K  JL  C,  Fr^f.  id  An- 
igAargy  his  conmientary  on  the 
Book  of  Daniel  and  his  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Teatament,  60a 

Hagenhiuhy  C.  i2,  hia  Encyclopae- 
dia, 185. 

Haitm,  Dr.   C  A^  Prof.  ^  TML 

'  m  EHangttiy  Baoarioj  Tranalation 
fiwm.  No.  L  e&^.  His  Ency. 
clopaedia,  185» 

Haniard  CoUegt,  additioaa  to  the 
Library  of,  612. 

HoMj  C,  Prof,  ai  Jmoj  value  of  his 
Ck>mpeDd  of  Church  Histoiy,  576w 

Haufl^y  Maj,  Jotepk^  Notices  of, 
579  sq. 

Btgdy  George  Wwl  Frtderie,  his  phi- 
losophy, 205,  206.  Immortahty 
according  to  the  **  left  wing  of  He- 
gelism,"  207.  His  views  at  first  ac- 
cordant with    ChristiaDity,  310, 

311.  Modified  by  Str^uas,  311. 
Derivation  of  the  terms  'right 
and  left  wing  of  Hegelism,'  and 
the  representatives  (^  the  two 
sides,  211,  note.  Consciousness  of 
God  and  man  according  to  Hegel, 

312,  note.    Opponents  and  defen- 


ders of  Hegelism,  313.  This  sys- 
tem antagonistic  to  that  of  Ja- 
oobi,214.  How  and  wiiy  shouM 
it  be  studied,  313  note,  314.  In- 
fluence of  Ids  philoM^hy  upon 
theology,  559  sq. 

Bmgtiaibtrg,  Dr.  E.  W.,  Pr^-^ 
TktA.  m  Ba^  Us  Christolegy, 
361. 

Barixry  Mn  Oo^hey  tisn,  Letlera  on 
the  Study  of  Theology,  ISSL 
Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  etc  194 
Ideas  on  the  PbikMophy  of  the 
Hisiofy  of  If  an,  317. 

HmneneuHet,  BibUea),  338-34L  (See 
Exegesn.) 

JMersiiat,  his  ehaiacter  and  connec- 
tion vrith  Aristode,  63-d& 

/Mwy,  (See  Histtxrical  Theology,) 
The  Science  of  writing  History, 
333.    Works  on  it,  333. 

lfii<ory,BiUical,the  wmntof  a  learn- 
ed History  of  die  Jewish  peof^ 
346.  Seeptidsm  of  von  Bohlen, 
Leo  and  others,  349.  Qualifica- 
tions for  writing  a  life  of  our  Re- 
deemer on  the  earth,  349.  Life 
of  Jesus  by  Hase,  Strauss  and 
others,  349-^1.  Life  of  Paul, 
etc  351. 

Atilory,  Eodeaiastical,  569  sq..  De- 
finition of,  and  utility  to  a  clogy- 
man,  569.  Authors  on,  570.  Qual- 
ificatioiM  of  an  Eccleaiastieal  His- 
torian, 570-573.  Histofy  of  Doc- 
trines, what  does  it  include,  and 
authors  on,  573.  The  ]»avinoe  of 
Arehseology  of  the  Church,  573^ 
574.  Authors  on,  574  Authors  in 
the  Department  of  Church  His- 
tory characterized,  575, 576L  JMfeth- 
od  in  which  Church  Histoiy 
should  be  studied,  576.  Various 
woriis  on  difierent  eras,  and  doc- 
trines and  lives,  577,  578. 

HodegeHe$y  its  meaning,  and  die  ob- 
ject of  the  science,  179,  note 

MomiUHet,  meaning  of  the  term, 
utility  and  olfact  of  the  00161166, 
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790^733.  TreetiseB  on  Praachkig, 
etc  733,  733. 
Huf^ddy  wm  Hermmuny  sueot$9or  qf 
GtaemuB  at  HalU^  Notice  of  his 
Hebrew  Gramiaar,  421-42a 


impreeaii9n»  ia  the  Scriptures,  97- 
110.  ObjectioDB  to  the  Scripcurea, 
which  relate  to  mattera  of  tMte, 
an  evidence  ibr  them,  97.  Ofajec- 
tiona  caused  by  oui  ignorance, 
in  favor  of  the  Bible,  9a  Dif- 
ficulties from  the  limited  na- 
ture of  our  fiiculties,  necessary  in 
a  revelation,  96.  The  impreoadng 
of  curses  upon  enemjea,  a  more 
fermidable  difficulty,  99 ;  at  war 
with  the  best  feelings  of  our  na- 
liire,  99 ;  adverse  to  the  spirit  of 
N.  Test,  99,  100.  Methods  which 
have  been  employed  for  obviating 
these  difficulties^  not  satisfiiotory, 
100-102.  The  true  solution  of 
them,  102-106.  Nature  of  the 
emotion  exhibited  in  impreca- 
tions— ^indignation,  103;  compas- 
sion for  the  injured  103,  104; 
Sense  of  justice,  104.  It  is  ir- 
repressible and  universal  and 
therefore  an  original  principle, 
104, 105.  Not  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  malice,  105,  106;  on 
the  contrary  an  evidence  of  gen- 
erous aympathy,  106.  Allied  to 
the  feeling  which  prompted  the 
anathemas  of  our  Saviour,  107. 
How  &r  our  position  is  like  that 
of  the  Jews,  107,  108.  Morbid 
type  of  much  of  the  religion  and 
philanthroiyy  of  the  present  day, 
109, 110. 

Mr^Atdimij  biblical,  and  criticism, 
what  does  it  require?  353.  The 
ol^ect  of  lower  criticism,  353. 
What  has  been  done  in  it,  354. 
Higher  criticism  more  important, 
354, 355.  How  much  can  be  con- 
ceded   without    detriment,  355. 


FVom  the  eaily  reformers,  to  Sem- 
ler  and  Eichhom,  criticism  was 
stationary,  355.  Great  advance 
since  the  time  of  Sender  and 
Eichhorn,  356.  Vacillation  in  ref- 
erence to  Miracles  by  De  Wette 
and  others,  856^  Should  an  inters 
prater's  theological  opinions  in- 
fluence him  in  the  examination 
of  the  text,  356, 357.  The  books 
of  the  Bible  whose  genuineness 
is  most  contested  and  authors 
upon  them,  357.  Introductions  to 
the  Old  Testament,  357.  The 
New  Testament,  358. 
Introdudimif  to  theology,  184  sq. 


Jiae^h  qfJuiofhocki  inveighs  against 

the  corruptions  of  the  church,  434. 
Jambij  J.  1*.,  the  foundation  of  his 

pbikMopby,a05,2ia  Opposed  to 

Hegelism,  214. 
Jarame^  his  Life  of  Pluilus,  translated, 

33S^-d31. 

K. 

Kanif  hmanwd^  his  philosophy,  905, 
207;  modified  by  Krug and  FVies, 
209;  by  Herbert,  2ia 

Slfikd,  Gotf/riedy  of  the  Vhwenihf  of 
JSoim,  Tnmslation  firom,  Na  L  158 
-17a 

EiMbelf^fPrqfe99orat  Gtessen,  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah,  606.  Prophe- 
tismus,  361. 

SSEAntr,  Dr.  BaphaMy  ^  Hanmter, 
his  Greek  Grammars  valuable, 
346,  347.  Notices  of  the  Trans- 
lation of  his  Grammar,  224,  61L 


Ikwni2r,  JBhisf  van,  iVo/kior  of  CZoi- 
meal  Idteraturt  <d  Wuenburg,  Ba- 
varioj  Translation  fiwm.  No.  II. 
368-408. 

Legio  identical  with  Megiddo  and 
not  with  Maximianopolis,  220. 

XcxicDgT^y,  Greek,  613-€32L    F^ 
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sow's  Loxicon  inoomplele,  613. 
Liddelt  Aod  Soott'«  Lexieon  more 
comiiresMd  tbui  Pape's,  614; 
better  amnged,  615.  Pape  marks 
the  quantity  of  words  best,  615, 

616.  Derivatioo  of  words,  616, 

617.  Comparisoa  of  Pape  and 
Liddell  io  refereooe  to  derivatfon, 
616^19.  Obsctirityia  Greek  Ety- 
fliology,  619.  The  ezegetical  ele- 
ment in  Pape  and  Liddell,  6SM>- 
(fi&  Deficiency  of  both  Lexioons 
io  respect  to  enumentioD  of  sy- 
nonymous words  and  some  minor 
points  of  Lezioography,  629,  623. 
Divisions  and  arrangement  in  the 
definition  of  words,  633.  Deficien- 
cies of  both  Lexicons  in  this  par- 
ticular, 623-^62ow  Both  superior 
to  Passow  in  the  number  of  cita- 
tions of  original  authors,  623, 626. 
Comparative  merits  of  the  Ger- 
man and  English  Lexicons  tested 
by  examples,  626  sq.;  0Mrand«ai, 
626.     K^ifiarog,  ^vx^,  i^i^  »o- 

Mr  or  far,  uiltHfog^  627.  *Awhifu, 
^o^iifr,  vna^a/fio^  dUutm^  seJlo- 
9^9  jf^pi^io,  initpi^fm,  628.  Afc* 
ta^iiXMi,  iitfifUj  vMUPog^  Swrti,  inl- 
^^lo9,6a9.  Mif^mp^eaO,  The  real 
▼alue  of  Liddell's  Lexicon  for  us, 
enhanced  by  the  language  in 
which  definitions  are  given,  630, 
63L  A  new  Greek  and  Engiish 
Lexicon  advertised,  631,  632. 

Luiei>graphf  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  241*245.  (See  phi- 
tok)gy.) 

LiddtU,  Hauy  Ckvrge,  and  BobtH 
SooUj  Greek  Lexicon  o^  reviewed, 
613-632. 

LUentturt  and  tdemm  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  1-39.  Influ- 
ence of  fiu^ililies  and  encourge- 
ments  upon  individuals  and  na- 
tions, 1,  2.  Physical  development 
more  rapid  than  intellectual  in  our 
country,  3 ;  reasons,  4- 1 6.    Intel- 


lectual superiority  of  Europe  and 
the  cause,  4.  Obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  literaiy  and  a  scientific 
class  of  men  in  our  eountiy,  4-16 ; 
extent  of  territocy,  4-6 ;  form  of 
society,  6-8,  16.  Our  country 
compared  with  Rome,  Greece,  9; 
Switxeriand,  29.  Cultivation  and 
means  of  cultivation  here  diffiis- 
ed,  concentrated  in  Europe,  10- 
16|  29.  Cidtivation  of  the  higher 
branches  of  literature,  etc.  volon- 
tary  among  lu,  sustained  by  the 
State  in  Europe,  16-20,  28,  29. 
Naval  and  military  schools  better 
endowed  abroad,  16,  17;  naval 
expeditions  supported,  17.  Offi- 
een  of  State  trained  for  that  pur- 
pose in  Europe,  ]&  Facilities  for 
travelling  fiimiahed  to  scholars  by 
government,  19, 2a  Power  of  the 
European  governments  to  endow 
Institutions  for  the  liberal  arts, 
and  their  interest  in  them,  20  sq. 
Influence  of  Universities,  20-24. 
Academies,  24.  Public  hfararies, 
24,  37.  Collections  in  natural  sci- 
ence, antiquitiea,  etc^  27,  28L  Dif- 
ferent cireumstances  of  hteraiy 
classes  here  and  in  Europe,  29- 
31.  The  learned  prqft9$umM  in 
this  country  not  inferior  to  the 
same  in  England  and  France,  32 
sq.;  theology,  32;  law,  32,  33; 
medicine,  33,  34.  Branches  of  sci- 
ence less  practieal,  not  so  much 
cultivated,  34  sq.;  pure  mathe- 
matics, 34;  philology,  34,  35; 
general  histoiy  and  geography,  35. 
In  the  natural  sdenoes  our  schol- 
a»  rank  high  in  £ur(^>e,  35,  36L 
Also  in  the  application  of  science 
to  the  arts  we  are  in  advance  of 
oclier  nations,  36.  Our  induce- 
ments to  lay  broad  and  deep 
foundations  of  knowledge,  37. 
Our  encouragements,  37-90. 
iMTtPs  Supper^  investigation  of  the 
questum  respecting  the  real  bodi- 
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ly  presence  in  h,  110-15%  2S25- 
379.  Reason  for  the  diecnsrion  of 
the  subject,  110-112.  Manner  of 
discussion,  113.  Leading  texts 
quoted  and  partially  examined, 
I12-122L  Discrepancies  between 
the  different  writers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, 116-122.  The  Utend  inter- 
pretation of  the  phnse :  '^thisis," 
etc.  defended  even  in  this  coun- 
try, 122-123.  How  much  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  upon  the  ancient 
Fadiers,  124-*I27.  Present  atti- 
tude of  the  Christian  worid  in  ref. 
to  this  question,  128-129,  149. 
Opinions  prevalent  jnst  subse- 
quent to  the  Reformation,  129- 
132,  151.  Opinions  of  the  An. 
Faibera,  132-142;  Ignathis,  133; 
Justin  Martyr,  133, 134;  Ireoaeus, 
134,  135;  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
135, 136;  Origen,  136;  TertuUian, 
id6, 137;  Cyprian,  137.  No  trans- 
substatiation  among  all  these, 
137.  From  the  bs»  of  thhfd  to  the 
latter  half  of  fourth  eentury  Ofnn- 
ions  were  stationary,  138^  Views 
of  Cyrill  of  Jems.,  Epfarem  Syrus, 
Chrysosiom,  and  others,  139-142. 
Results  in  reference  to  the  an- 
cient Fatfaeis,  14^146.  Use  and 
growth  of  the  doctrine  of  Trans- 
substantiation,  146.  Use  of  tropi- 
cal language  in  the  Bible,  225- 
280,  233.  Use  of  symbols,  230- 
234.  Meaning  of  boAf  and  Hood 
in  the  consecrating  words  of  the 
Eucharist,  234*4238.  Emrainaiion 
of  Luthei's  and  the  Romanist's 
interpretation  of  these  words,  238 
-243.  Meaning  of  the  verb  ir,  243 
-251.  Literal  sense  imprMbUj 
252-254,  268,  269.  Impossible, 
254-256.  Can  a  tiung  Ae  and  fM< 
^257,258.  Has  Christ's  human 
body  now  aetnal  existence  ?  258, 
259.  Is  it  vkiqmiaHBf  259.  Can 
the  phy&  presence  of  Christ  pro- 
duce a  spiritual  effect?  260.-26a 
69* 


The  appeal  to  mysteiy,  267.  The 
special  object  of  the  Eiucharist  is 
to  call  yividly  to  mind  our  Saviour, 
270.  The  Atoneomt,  271-274. 
Harmony  between  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  275.  The  ma- 
terials employed  in  the  Sacra- 
ment, 277.  Its  significance,  solem- 
nity and  importance,  277.  The 
answer  to  several  questions  post- 
poned, 279. 
Zride,  Gospel,  Chap.  2: 1,  2, 443-464. 
[Luke's  design  in  writing  his  Gos- 
pel, 444.  His  fitness  for  his  work, 
in  regard  to  general  cultivation, 

446.  His  opportunities  for  acquain- 
tance with  the  fiu^ts  narraled,  445- 

447.  Internal  evidence  fi!om  the 
Gospel,  447].  The  occasion  of  the 
taxing,  448.  A  Roman  census  often 
accompanied  by  reb^ion,  448. 
Accompanying  ctrcumstanees  of 
the  taxing,  well  known  to  Luke, 
449,450.  The  signification  of  «»o- 
Yifmupta^ok^  451.  Doesiraaa  if  ol- 
MQVfuwti  designate  Judea  ?  551.  Is 
a  {j^Eoss  pfobaUe  here  ?  452.  Trans- 
lation of  the  passage,  452.  Ob- 
jections, 453.  Luke  did  not  con- 
found the  two  taxings,  but  obvia- 
ted a  difficulty,  554.  Another  in- 
terpretation, 454.  The  view  of 
Geradorf  and  iViulus,  455.  A 
change  of  the  text  vindicated  by 
reference  to  changes  made  in  clas- 
sical autiiora,  455-457.  The  ob- 
jection that  Palestine  and  the 
whole  Rom.  Empire  are  confoun- 
ded, refiited,  457,  45a  The  ob- 
jection against  levying  a  Roman 
tax  according  to  Jewish  customs, 
examined,  458,  459.  The  objec- 
tion that  Augustus  levied  a  tax 
while  Herod  was  ruler,  4S9,  Spe- 
cial relatioDS  of  the  Caesars  to 
Palestine,  460t  CSreumstances 
imf^d  in  the  census,  accordant 
with  History,  460.  Deficiency  of 
historical  aiilhorities  for  this  time, 
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461.  The  autborky  of  tou  8a- 
▼igny,  Iflidonis,  Caasiodorufly  ioat 
and  otiiera,  46i-4ti^  Reiianoe  to 
be  placed  upon  tboae  who  have  re- 
futed LukeV  authority,  as  a  Ina- 
torian,  439,  461,  464. 
LiUhar,  Maaiin,  fiiDquent  notkea  of, 
in  Rtfarmtn,  etc  425-443.  His 
Viewri  of  the  saciminent  of  the 
Lord's  8upper,  129,  130,  98a 
View  of  the  Sabbath,  539,  54a 

ML 

JMorim,  AniO,  a/T^nva,  Lifeof,  632- 
660.  [Achievemeiita  of  Martin,  a 
theme  for  the  poet,  632,  633.  No- 
ticea  of  Sulpitiua  Severva,  Martfai's 
biofrrapher,  633-634].  Design  in 
writing  the  lift  of  Martin,  635. 
His  birth  and  eariy  life,  636.  His 
disiniereeied  benevolenee  when  a 
aoldier,  637.  Vision,  638.  Mincu- 
lous  deliTerance  from  the  necessi- 
ty of  fighting  in  war,  636,  639. 
Constrained  by  Hilary  to  take  the 
office  of  Deacon,  639.  Admoniah- 
ed  by  a  dream,  he  visits  his  pa- 
rents, 640.  Falls  among  robbers 
and  meets  the  devil  on  the  way, 
640.  Persecuted  by  the  Ariana,  he 
builds  a  monaateiy  for  himself  at 
Milan,  640.  He  afterwards  builds 
one  near  Poictiers,  641.  He  raiaes 
the  dead,  641,  642.  Constrained 
by  the  people  to  become  bishop 
in  opposition  tt>  some  other  bish- 
ops, 64a  His  monastery,  644. 
Miracles  wrought  in  conftitalioD 
of  heathen  superstitions,  645^^648. 
He  miraculously  heals  diseases 
and  casts  out  devils,  64d-65L  His 
influence  vrith  the  kings,  651, 652. 
Predicts  the  king's  death,  which 
takes  place  accordingly,  653.  Con- 
tests with  the  devil  in  various 
forms,  and  power  over  him,  653- 
^657.  Severus's  visit  to  Martin,  657. 
His  virtues,  658,  659.  His  piety, 
656.  His  patitiioo  and  equanimity, 


659,  600.  His  tradacen,  660.  8e- 
verus  castigates  the  unMiever  in 
Martin's  miraculous  powers,  660, 
661.  Flames  rendered  innoxious 
to  Martin  by  prayer,  661.  Martin's 
death,  and  anbsequent  appearance 
to  Severus,  662,  663,  Severas'B 
grief,  66a  His  hope  of  reiinion 
with  Martin  through  the  tnterees- 
sionofthe  latter,  664.  His  fore- 
knowledge of  his  death  and  the 
entreaties  of  his  disciples  not  to 
leave  them,  664-466l  His  fonenl, 
666,  667.  Reverence  for  Martin 
in  France  and  Germany,  665, 666L 

MMu9^$  Oai^  structure  of;  86-87. 
Introductory  note,  86, 87.  Contra- 
diclory  opinions  upon  its  structore, 
88.  We  should  first  seek  for  the 
leading  idea  in  the  Gospels,  and 
then  aee  whether  parts  corres- 
pond, 89.  Is  it  so  in  Matthew?  89 
sq.  The  gospel  intentionally  divi- 
ded into  five  farif,  all  having  re- 
ferenee  to  the  des^  of  the  book, 
89-92.  Its  objects,  or  design,  92; 
applied  to  the  first  nine  chapters, 
93,94^  to  10-14,  94,  95;  to  15 
-19:2,95^96;  to  19:3-20,96;  to 
the  remainder  of  the  volme,  96w 
Conclusion,  it  is  the  work  of  one 
author,  97. 

Maunr,  F.  J.  F.  />.,  Value  of  his 
Commentary,  360, 364, 607, 606. 

AAmmtonopsKf,  not  identical  with 
Legio,29a 

MtgiddBj  identical  with  the  Roman 
Legio,  present  LeJiOn,  220. 

Mdandkonf  his  object  in  disouasiDg 
theoL  subjects,  184. 

iMf<Aacfeloy^,signlfication  of  the  terai, 
18a  (See  Encyclopaedia.) 

MmumHatmj  Early  History  of,  309- 
331,  464-^25.  The  object  of  the 
following  accounts  is  to  impart  a 
just  estimate  of  Monasiicism,  309, 
364.  Its  dififereot  phases,  310.  Its 
aim,  311.  Misguided  courage  and 
perseverance  of  early  Monasties, 
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313.  MooafftiCMin  a  nece«ary 
phase  of  religion,  312.  Introd.  by 
apiMrently  good  meo,  313.  The 
meekness  and  gendeness  of  early 
Monastics*  313.  How  much  reli- 
ance is  lo  be  placed  on  original 
authorities,  313--15.  A  full  pre- 
sentation of  facts  in  refisrenee  to 
the  early  history  of  the  church  de- 
sirable as  a  warning,  316-318. 
Christianity  did  not  originate  mon- 
asticiam,  318, 319,  331.  Its  origin 
in  the  heart,  319,  330.  The  Sha- 
kers and  Mormons  (?)  monks,  320. 
It  arose  in  the  Christian  type  in 
Egypt,  331.  Jerome  and  his  Life 
of  St  Paulus,  333  seq.  (See  Pau- 
lus  and  also  Antony  and  Martin). 
Conclusion  of  the  History  of  Mo- 
nasticism,  668,  669. 
Mwrais^  the  science  of,  567, 568, 
Akmkf  Edwardf  Notice  of  his  work 
on  the  Metres  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  trans,  by  Profa  Beck  and 
Felton  of  Cambridge,  61 1. 

N. 

A'eomier,  on  the  Planting  of  the  first 
Christian  Church,  35L  Character- 
istica  as  a  historian,  573.  Some 
account  of  his  Church  HiBtory,575. 

^^otices,  select,  and  intelligence,  324, 
423,  434,  604  seq. 


Oimf  Dr.  &,  remaiks  on  a  review 
of  his  ^  Travels  in  Palesdne," 
and  a  letter  in  reply  to  the  re- 
view, 794  sq. 

OUhauBcn,  Hermann^  peculiar  merits 
of  his  Commentaries,  366. 

P. 

Pc^  Dr.  fT.,  his  Greek  Lexicon 

reviewed,  613-632. 
Parky  Rn.  E,  A.^  Prof,  m  Jkndwer 

TheoL  Semmaryy    Article,  No.  I. 

39-84,  No.  U.  280-309,  Articles 

Trans,  from  Tholuck,  No.  L  178- 


317.  No.  U.  333-^67.  No.  m.  553 
-578.  No.  IV.  726-735.  Introduc- 
tion to  an  original  Letrer*of  Pres- 
ident Edwards,  579^-583. 

Pasnw,  F.  L.  C.  F.j  incidental  no- 
tices of  his  Lexicon,  613-4^33. 

Paulus,  Saint,  Life  of,  by  Jerome^ 
323-331.  Was  Paulus  the  first 
Eremite?  322.  Persecutions  un- 
•der  Darius  and  Valerian,  323, 
Paulus  flees  to  a  retired  villa  and 
then  to  a  cave  in  a  rocky  moun- 
tain, :)23, 334.  Passes  bis  life  there, 
334.  Antony  a  nonagenarian  warn- 
ed by  a  vision  to  visit  Paulus, 
then  113  years  old,  323,  334. 
Meets  on  his  way  a  htppoetnUmr 
and  another  strange  animal,  335. 
Directed  to  Paulus's  cave  by  see- 
ing a  wolf  leave  it,  336.  Pleads 
for  adnuttance,  336,  337.  Antony 
and  Paulus  are  fed  by  a  raven, 
337.  Paulus  sends  Antony  for  a 
cloak  as  a  shroud,  328.  When 
Antony  returns,  he  finds  Pauhjs 
a  corpse  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
329.  Two  lions  dig  his  grave, 
329.  Antony  returns  to  his  mon- 
astery with  the  tunic  of  Paulus, 
329,  330.  Jerome's  concluding  re- 
flections, with  remarks  by  the 
Translator,  330. 

Philology,  its  province,  195.  The  phi- 
lologist, 195.  Oriental  languages 
requisite  for  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  O.  and  N.  Testa- 
ments, 196.  Useful  collection  of 
oriental  writings,  196.  Compara- 
tive value  of  the  oriental  langua- 
ges, 197,  196.  Knowledge  of  an- 
tiquities, government,  etc,  use- 
ful, and  how  obbdned,  198,  199. 
Value  of  the  study  of  Greek  clas- 
sical authors  to  the  interpreter  of 
of  the  Bible,  199, 100.  Alexan- 
drine Greek,  and  contemporary 
authors,  200,  201.  Knowledge  of 
Western  antiquities  compared 
with  Eastern,  20L    Generid  de- 
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fectBorLeiieoiifl,34],d43.  Every 
wont  has  a  meaoiog,  491  Many 
origioiJ  rootfl,  the  Mine  in  di£ 
languages,  3^  344  Lexicons, 
344, 345.  Cooeordances,  34&  Im- 
provement in  Grammara,  345, 
34&  Several  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Grammara,  34d,  347.  Defieiency 
of  gnmrnan  on  the  lang.  of  the 
N.  I'Mament,  347.  Advantage  of 
of  atrict  grammatical  analysia  of 
the  N.  Teatanient,  347, 34a 

PkUomphf^  ita  deaign,  905.  Truths 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  sense, 
intuitive,  aceording  to  Kant  and 
otben,  905w  The  pi  ovioce  of  re- 
ligioua  philoaophy  aocordingto 
Hegel,  905, 20&  The  convinionB 
of  thoee  Theologians  who  rely 
upon  philosophy  alone,  want  ata- 
bili^,  206,  207  and  note.  DilTe- 
ranee  betvreen  the  merD  philoso- 
pher and  the  theologian,  207,  206. 
History  of  philosophy  useful  for 
the  Theok^^isn,  206.  Importance 
of  philoaophy  in  reference  to  dog- 
mafic  theology,  206,  209.  8iz 
different  philosophical  systems, 
adopted  by  diflRnnent  classes  of 
men,  209  sq. ;  views  of  Kant,  mod- 
ified by  Knig,  209 ;  by  Friea,  209 ; 
by  Herbert,  210.  The  system  of  Ja- 
Gobi,2ia  The  system  of  Schelling 
at  first  Pantheistic,  now  somewhat 
changed,  2ia  Hegelism  at  first 
Christian,  but  modified  by  Strauss 
and  others,  211  and  note.  PHnci- 
plea  of  Strauss,  212.  Opponents 
and  defenders  of  Hegelism,  213. 
Advantages  of  the  study  of  the  his- 
lory  of  philoeophy,  and  authors  on 
it,  213, 214.  The  study  of  the  rival 
systems  of  Jncobi  and  Hegel,  pro- 
fitable, 214.  The  study  of  Ethical 
philosophy  profitable,  215.  Influ- 
ence of  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
upon  theology,  559  aq. 

Pkuwky  G.  /.,  Criticiam  on  his  faitro- 
duction  to  the  theoL  Sciences  164. 


His  histoiy  of  the  EeformatioD, 
599L 

PUto^  his  relations  with  Arisiode,  47 
sq.  (flee  also  Aristotle.) 

Phdardk,  Notice  of  Pro£  Hscketes 
edition  of  his  treatise.  On  the  De- 
ky  of  God  in  pimishing  the  Wick- 
ed, 490,  42L 


Raeketi  StpuMrt^  tradition  in  fevor 
of  die  present  site  of  it  not  ques- 
tionable, 003-^604. 

Bmmak  ^  Sammd,  not  at  erJttm, 
6M. 

Rmmtr,  Kmi  eon,  Profiamr  dL  J&. 
lof^peii,  Nociee  of  his  History  of 
Education,  0O4-6O5L 

R^wmamh^rt  Me  A^snnalum,  485 
-44a  Characlerisdcs  of  UUoiaan, 
42&  His  Life  ofJohan  Weasel  and 
the  subsequent  revision  of  it,  49& 
Preparation  necessary  for  such  a 
work  as  that  ascribed  to  Lather 
426,  497.  The  two  elements  of 
Reformation,  427.  Causes  of  it 
must  lie  fertherback  than  Luther 
and  Zuingle,  496,  429.  Character- 
istic features  of  the  Reformation, 
conspicuous  in  the  predeoeeseis 
of  Ludier,  429.  Oti^eet  of  Ull- 
mann'aworktDfiUachasmin  his- 
tory, 430.  Johan  wn  GmA,  430- 
434.  Little  known  of  his  early 
life,  410.  Education,  43a  Founds 
a  priory,  480.  Influence  on  mooas- 
taoiBm,  43L  His  representation  of 
the  errors  of  the  church,  431,  432L 
Distinctions  among  the  dergy, 
one  error,  483.  His  death  eight 
years  before  the  Imlh  of  Luther, 
433.  Qngvnf  of  Htmherg  remcMi- 
strates  against  the  arrogant  as- 
sumptiom  of  die  Pope,  &3,  434 
Janb  i^Jmterhotkj  inveighs  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  church, 
434  Mum  Ton  Wml^  his  trea- 
tise against  indulgences,  434,  431 
Work  <m  the  office  and  author- 
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ity  of  Pastors,  435.  His  bold- 
ness in  reproving  the  errors  of 
the  cburch,  435,  43a  Partial  re- 
cantation and  death,  436.  Some  of 
the  brethren  of  the  "  Life  in  Com- 
mon" and  of  the  German  mystics, 
437,  439,  440.  Remoter  causes 
the  Reformation,  437.  Influence 
of  Ruy$brotk,  437,439.  Peculiari- 
ties, 438.  Severity  in  Gsacigating 
lovers  of  pleasure,  as  monks  and 
priests,  4Sd.  Hanrieh  Su9o  the 
Bunyan  of  bis  time,  440.  Tmda'i 
influence,  439.  His  characteristics, 
441.  His  sermons  and  treatises, 
441.  Testimony  of  Luther  in  ref- 
erence to  him,  44 1.  Johan  Wt89d^ 
439.  Reason  for  omitting  a  par- 
ticular account  of  him,  442. 
Deutmshe  ThooUtgUy  author  un- 
known, 429,  44L  The  labcnv  of 
the  predecessors  of  Luther  had 
made  a  strong  impression  in  fitvor 
of  reformation,  on  the  people, 
442. 

Rdigwfiy  Revealed  tkrieHany  what  is 
denoted  by  the  term?  186,  187. 
By  what  one  principle  is  it  charac- 
terized, 187.  Relation  of  the  N.  to 
the  Old  Testament,  187,  188. 
Importance  of  the  retigion  of  the 
O.  Testament  to  a  christian  di- 
vine, 188. 

Bhetoricj  natural  oratory  produced 
by  enthusiasm  in  the  subject, 
33a  Homiletics,  33a  UtiliQr  of 
studying  ancient  orators,  33a 

RMniOfiy  Rev.  Edward,  D.  Z>.,  Pro- 
f€$9or  in  the  M  York  TkeoL  Semi' 
nanff  Article,  No.  L  1-39.  Arti- 
cle communicated  from  H.  A.  De 
Forest,  M.D.  No.  1221-224  Notes 
on  Biblical  Geography,  217-221, 
596-^604,  794-80a  The  valueof 
his  Journal,  196. 

RobHna,  R.  D.  C,  Translation  fit>m 
the  German,  443-464 

RMenknaUy  £,  his  Encyclopaedia, 
185.  Representative  of  the  intei^ 


mediate  party  of  the  Hegelians, 
211. 

S. 

Sabbath^  Historical  Sketch  of,  526- 
552.  Analogy  to  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Sabbath,  526,  527,  534 
Christ  by  example  and  precept 
confirmed  the  law  of  the  Sabbath, 
527,  528.  This  law  a  part  of  the 
moral  law,  528.  Transition  from 
the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  529,  53a  Usage  in  the 
apostolic  churches,  530.  Some 
passages  in  Paul's  Epistles  appar- 
ently opposed  to  the  divine  au- 
thori^  of  the  Sabbath,  examined, 
531.  Testimony  of  early  writers, 
532  sq.  Pliny  and  Justyn  Mar- 
^,  532,  53a  Epistles  of  Barna- 
bas, Tertullian  and  otherK,533,537, 
Reasons  for  observing  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  533,  534  Reg- 
ulations of  Constantino  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Sabbath,  534  Sum- 
mary of  Historical  facts  respecting 
it,  535.  Errors  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  reformers,  538 ;  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  538,  589; 
of  Luther  and  Calvin,  539,  540. 
Influence  upon  the  English  race, 
540.  Views  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  540, 541.  The  Sabbalb  m 
Germany,  541-544  Observance 
of  it  among  the  Puritans,  544  sq. 
True  doctrine  first  promulgated, 
545.  Opposition  from  the  estab- 
lished church,  54a-548.  Conten- 
tions in  reference  to  it,  548,  549. 
Persecution  of  its  observers  and 
defenders,  549, 550.  Perversion  of 
it,  550.  Final  prevalence  of  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  in  reference  to 
it  in  England,  Scotland  and  Amer- 
ica, 550,  552. 

Sacrificu  of  Uw  QredcB  and  Romania 
and  their  relation  to  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  368-406.  Introductory 
note  by  the  Translator,  368-371. 
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All  particular  hjatorieti  puis  of 
one  whole,  371,  372.  So  of  Sacri- 
fices, 372.  Antiquity  of  Sacrificea, 
372.  Tbeir  ground  and  origin  in 
the  aoul,  372-377.  A  thraefold 
succession  of  ideas  and  acta  in 
Sacrifices,  376,  377.  Every  sin- 
ner against  God  forfeits  his  life, 
377,  379.  Substitution  of  one  in- 
€iividual  for  another  in  different 
countries,  379  sq.  Strong  feeling 
in  antiquity  of  the  need  of  reoon- 
ciliauon  by  blood,  387, 388.  The 
substitution  of  an  animal  for  a  hu- 
man being,  38  sq.  Illustrated  by 
customs  and  traditions  among  dif- 
ferent nations,  389  sq.  Aeturn 
through  these  transition-fltagefl  to 
the  ground-idea,  392L  This  return 
partial  in  Jewish  and  heathen 
worship,  393.  The  occasions  for 
sacrifices  among  the  heathen  na- 
tions, 393-397.  Kinds  and  quali- 
ties of  animals  sacrificed  to  dei- 
ties, 397-399.  Manner  of  ofibring, 
399-402;  Flesh  and  blood  of  sac- 
rifices eaten,  402, 408.  Heathen  sa- 
crifices defective,  403-405.  Christ 
a  real  expiatory  sacrifice,  405. 
The  Log9§  a  iource  of  life,  to  all 
men  who  will  receive  it,  407. 
Necessity  of  the  bloody  sacrifices 
^fthe  heathen  until  Christ,  408. 

SdiOling,  F.  W.  J.,  his  philosophi- 
cal system,  210*  Its  infiuence 
upon  the  rationalistic  system  of 
Germany,  560. 

ScUeiennocAcr,  F.  £.  D.,  his  Brief 
fbthibition  of  Theologica]  Studies, 
185.   His  Theology,  559,  560. 

&ari,  J2er.  Bamoi,  Pr^/esiormJVbm 
Um  ThtoL  Seminarjf^  Article,  No. 
m.  425-44a  Notice  of  Gersdorfs 
BibUothecaPatnim,408-4ia  No- 
tice of  his  '*  Ciceroniana,"  424 

Stoarui,  Sulpidiu^  his  Life  of  St 
Martin,  and  extracts  finom  his 
£pi8Ues,632-66a 

ShM^  Rev.  K  JB.,  Trsnslation  firom 


the  German  of  F.  Benaiy,  Na  L 
84-86;  from  Dr.  C.  A.  Hariesa, 
No.  L  86-97;  firam  Ernst  von  La- 
8aulx,Na  IL  368-408;  fixmi  Dr. 
R  £.  Bindsey,  No.  IV.  703-708; 
finom  Dr.  A.  D.  C.  Twesten,  766- 
793. 

iSbwict,  J>.  /".,  modificatioo  of  He- 
gelism  by  him,  211.  Principles 
adopted,  212.  His  present  poa- 
tion,  212,  note.  Life  of  Jesus, 
35a  His  objections  to  Miracles, 
35& 

Sttiofi,  Rbv.  Motety  Pn/emor  m  An- 
dsser  TkttL  Stmmay,  Article,  Na 
L  110*152,  and  No.  II.  225-27% 

S^fmkoUkj  meaning  of  the  term  and 
works  on,  554. 

S^friae  Langutigef  usefiil  to  the  the- 
ologiaii,  197. 


T^i^lsr,  Av.  /  Is  Notke  of  Cde- 
man's  Primitive  Church,  410-15^ 

Thudogy^  the  object  of  hUnnkidiM 
toi,  and  its  division  into  Encyclo- 
paedia and  Methodology,  183. 
Works  pertaining  to  Introduction 
until  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, 184, 186,  note.  Modern  In- 
troductiona,    184-186  and  note. 

Tlmfagy,  BibUai,  DogmaUe,  in  what 
sense  is  the  name  used,  552,  553. 
DogmaUe  Theology  of  the  chardk^ 
what  is  understood  by  it,  553. 
Symbolism,  554.  Polemic  TbeoL 
and  the  difiS^rence  between  the 
Polemic  and  the  Apologetic  sci- 
ence, 554.  What  does  it  include.' 
561.  Saenij/ie  DogmaUe  Theology, 
55&  lEdery  i^  Dodrmso,  556. 
ApologeUe  I%tologyt  55a  (See  ol- 
mt  S^tUmOtie  Thaology.) 

Theology,  ChrioHan,  general  signi£ 
and  divisions,  188,  189.  Studies 
auxiliary,  192,  193.  Religious  ex- 
perience necessary  fer  the  student, 
193»  A  good  degree  of  natural 
talent,  194.  Eloquence  necesssiy, 
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in  the  protestaot  church,  194. 
The  object  of  the  study  of  theol. 
lo  be  kept  in  view,  195. 

Theology,  HttUmctd,  Secular  History 
auxiliary  to  it,  215  sq. ;  it  illus- 
trates the  gov.  of  God  and  nature 
of  man,  216.  Knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  derived  from  it,  216, 
217.  The  most  celelnnated  works 
on  this  subject,  216, 217.  (See  also 
EccL  History.) 

Thtohgy  Practical,  Antliropology 
and  Pyschology  auxiliary  to  it,  SiSL 
Works  on  Anthrop.  and  Psyc, 
832,  333.  Animal  magnetism  and 
Somnambulism,  333—'^  and  note. 
The  design  of  practical  theology, 

726.  Works  to  be  consulted,  726, 

727.  The  object  of  the  Catecheti- 
cal department  of  prac  Theology, 
and  authors,  727,  728.  The  Lit- 
urgical department,  728 ;  the  Eu- 
charist, 729.  Authors,  729,  note. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  worship 
compared,  729,  note.  The  Homi- 
letic  Department,  730  sq.  Mean- 
ing of  the  term  and  utility  of  the 
science  of  homiletics,  730,  note. 
Object  of  the  Christian  orator  and 
means  to  be  used,  731.  The  style 
to  be  employed,  731.  The  ef- 
fective element  in  a  discourse,  732. 
Treatise  on  preaching,  732,  733. 
The  object  of  the  pastoral  de- 
partment, 733.  The  Km^dik  and 
HalieuHk,  and  Eccl.  law  as  de- 
partments of  prac.  Theol.,  734. 
Authors,  735. 

Theology,  Sygtemaiie,  Utility  of  an 
acquaintance  with  other  religious 
systems  than  that  of  the  Bible, 
202.  Both  the  bright  and  the 
dark  side  to  be  studied,  202,  203 ; 
The  traces  of  christian  truth  in 
classical  authors  worthy  of  notice, 
204.  Writings  on  this  subject, 
204,  205.  Arrangement  of  proof- 
texts,  552.  Contest  between  ra- 
tionalism   and    supematuralism, 


557.  Change  of  these  theol.  par- 
ties, 55a  Writers,  558.  Influence 
of  Schleiermacher,  559.  Disciples 
of  Schleiermacher,  559.  Influence 
of  Hegel's  and  Schelling's  philoso- 
phy, 559,  560.     The  system   of 
Hegel    excludes    theology,    561. 
Systematic  theol.  founded  on  the 
Apologetic,  561.   The  opinion  we 
are  to  form  of  Christ,  562 ;  of  his 
miracles,  562,  563 ;  of  his  prophe- 
cies, 563.  Influence  of  revelation 
on  the  reason  according  to  Herder 
and  Goethe,  564.  A  personal  God 
necessarily  conceived  of  as  triune, 
564,  565.    How  far  can  spiritual 
truth  be  apprehended  by  the  rea- 
son, 565.    The   order  in  which 
systematic  theol.  should  be  stud- 
ied, and  authors,  566,  567. 
Theological  Sdewx,  objections   an- 
swered, 189, 190.  Necessity  of  an 
acquaintance  with  it  to  pastors  of 
churches,  190-^-192. 
Theological  Science  and  Education  in 
our  country,  735-767.  Have  we  a 
theological  science?  735,736.  Our 
theology  eminently  practical,  736. 
Characterized  by  good  sense,  737. 
Thoroughly  evangelical,  737,  738. 
Its  correctness,  738.    Its  defects, 
739  sq.  We  have  no  treatise  as  an 
introduction,  739, 740.  Science  of 
theology  not  complete,  741 ;  one 
familiar  with  dogmatical  theology 
only,  called  a  Hieologian,  741 ;  de- 
ficiency in  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
741 ;  of  Greek,  742;  of  the  argu- 
ments in  reference  to  the   genu- 
ineness of  certain  books,  742 :  of 
Bib.  Antiquities,  etc.  742.   Wont 
of  system   in  our  theol.  science, 
743  sq.   The  want  of  a  new  trea- 
tise on  system,  theology,  745.  Our 
theolopry  not  sufficiently  philoso- 
phical, 745.  Our  philosophy  con- 
fined too  much  within  orbitraiy 
limit,  745.  Jeajousy  of  philosophy, 
745,74a    We  should  be  precm- 
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inently  a  pbtloaophiGal  people, 
747.  Our  theology  not  tufficiently 
historical,  747.  Histoiy  of  reli- 
gious doctrines  important,  748- 

750.  Not  enough  of  the  aestheti- 
cal  spirit  in  our  philosophy,  750, 

751.  Means  R>r  raising  the  stan- 
dard of  theoL  science,  751  sq.; 
strong  sympathy  between  patrons 
of  dif.  departments,751-753 ;  free- 
dom and  candor  of  criticism,  753, 
754 ;  acquaintance  with  worits  of 
foreign  authors,  754,  755 ;  stricter 
examinations  of  candidates,  756, 
757 ;  more  division  of  labor,  757, 
758;  fewer  seminaries,  758  sq.; 
objections  to  diminishing  the  num- 
ber, 760-763.  Comparison  of  our 
literary  institudons  and  those  of 
the  old  world,  762;  want  of  large 
theoL  libraries,  763-766 ;  respon- 
sibility of  laymen  in  reference  to 
theoL  treatises,  766 ;  necessity  of 
a  more  elevated  religious  spirit, 
766^767. 

Tholiidt,  Dr.  A^  ^  HBUt,  Notice  of 
his  Translation  and  InterpretatioD 


of  the  Psalms,  417-420.  Transla- 
tions from  manuscript  lectures 
of,  178-217,  332-367,  55^^578, 
726-735,  and  443-464. 
Tu)€dtn^  Dr.  ^  D.  C,  Proftaaorof 
9f  ThnL  at  Berftn,  Translation 
fironi,  Na  IV.  768-793. 

U. 

UUmami,  Dr.  C  (See  Ref^mners  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  425  sq). 

Umbreit,  F.  W,  C  Notice  of  Trea- 
tises on  prophecy,  Commentaries, 
etc,  364, 365i 

UmUdSUUa^  Literature  and  science 
of,compai«d  with  that  of  Europe, 
1-39.  Theological  Science  aiid 
Education  in,  735-767. 

W. 
WoodM^  Rev.  Leonard,  D.  D.  Pro/es-' 

sor  tn  Aiubver  TheoL  Seminary, 

Notice  of  his  Lectures  on  Church 

Government,  591-598. 
WooUey,   T.  D.  Pro/eooor  tn   Yak 

CoUegey  Article,  No  IV.  613^632. 
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